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THE CHURCH OF SS. COSMA E DAMIANO IN ROME 
Puates I-II 


Up to the seventeenth century, the church of SS. Cosma e Damiano 
consisted of two well preserved ancient buildings. Facing the Sacra 
Via was the curiously designed vestibule of fourth century brick-faced 
concrete, the central portion of which is still fairly well preserved 
(Fig. 1). Behind this stood a massive structure with walls of “opus 
quadratum”’ between seventeen and eighteen meters in height 
(Fig. 2). The area inclosed by these walls was roughly twenty 
meters in width and forty in length. 

The vestibule on the Sacra Via has been, since the middle of the 


Fietre 1. Vrew or SS. Cosma & DAMIANO FROM THE PALATINE 


last century, called the Temple of Divus Romulus. To the rectan- 
gular structure behind the vestibule there was given, some decades 
ago, the name ** Templum sacrae urbis.”” Although these names have 
passed into all the guide books and manuals of Roman topography 
and are so firmly attached to the buildings in question that it would 
seem hopeless to attempt to eradicate them, both are certainly er- 
roneous.'! Although we do not know what names these structures 
bore in antiquity, it is quite certain that neither was ever a temple. 
The earliest date in the history of this group of buildings which 
can be fixed with certainty from documentary sources is that at 
which they were converted into a church. The Liber Pontificalis, 
in the life of Felix LV (526-530), states: hic fecit basilicam sanctorum 


t Whitehead, Degli antichi edifici componenti la chiesa dei SS. Cosma e Damiano 
al foro romano, Nuovo Bullettino di Archeologia Cristiana, 1913, pp. 143-165. 

Biasiotti and Whitehead, La chiesa dei SS. Cosma e Damiano al foro romano e 
gli edifici preesistenti, Rendiconti della Pontificia Accademia di Archeologia, 1925, 
pp. 83-122. 
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Cosmae et Damiani in urbe Roma, in loco qui appellatur via sacra, iuxta 
templum urbis Romae.' The templum urbis Romae mentioned in this 
passage is the Basilica of Maxentius. The way in which this name 
vame to be given to the basilica is suggested by a passage of Aurelius 
Victor, the true explanation of which I now think is somewhat 
different from that given by me in my previous article. Aurelius 
Victor states that after the victory of Constantine over Maxentius 
at Saxa Rubra, cuncta opera quae magnifice construxerat [Maxen- 
tius], urbis fanum atque basilicam, Flauii meritis patres sacrauere.? 
The only buildings in the city which are known to have been erected 
by Maxentius were the basilica on the Sacra Via, afterwards called 
the Basilica of Constantine, and the Temple of Venus and Rome, 
which he rebuilt. Therefore when Aurelius Victor says that all the 
buildings erected by Maxentius were re-dedicated by the Senate in 
honor of Constantine and specifically mentions the urbis fanum atque 
basilicam, he must be understood as referring to the Temple of Venus 
and Rome‘ and the Basilica of Maxentius. In view of the great 
importance which the cult of the goddess Roma had assumed in this 
period, and in view of the especial devotion to her cult to which the 
coins of Maxentius bear abundant testimony,’ it is not unlikely that 
the basilica was erected in honor of the goddess who personified the 
greatness of the city of which he styled himself the “‘ preserver.’’® 
If the new basilica and the restored temple were conceived as a sin- 
gle project for the glorification of the goddess Roma, it is easy to see 
why the main entrance to the basilica was originally on the side fac- 
ing the Temple of Venus and Rome and not, as would have been more 
natural, on the side toward the Sacra Via. If the Maxentian basilica 
was originally called the basilica urbis and dedicated to the goddess 
Roma, it is also easy to see how the name templum urbis Romae, by 
which the author of the Liber Pontificalis refers to the building, arose. 

At a later date medieval fancy gave to the ruins of the great basil- 
ica the name “Temple of Romulus” and wove around it one of the 
most picturesque legends of medieval Rome. This legend may pos- 
sibly have been derived from some feature of the building itself. The 
coins of Maxentius’ suggest that the basilica was decorated in a 
conspicuous way with the group of Romulus and Remus suckled by 
the wolf. Furthermore, the honors paid to Romulus, the deified son 

1L. P., ed. Duchesne, I, p. 279. 

2 Aurelius Victor, De Caesaribus, XL, 26. 

Chronog. 354, ed. Mommsen, M. G. H., Chron. Min. I, p. 148. Maxentius... . 
Hoc imperatore templum Romae arsit et fabricatum est. 

4 Cassiodori Chron., ed. Mommsen, M.G. H., Chron. Min. 11, p. 142: Templum 
Romae et Veneris . . . quod nunc urbis appellatur. 

5 Maurice, Numismatique Constantinienne, I, pp. 85-88. 

6 Op. cit. 1, p. 172. The first coin struck by Maxentius bore on the reverse the 
legend CONSERVATOR VRBIS SVAE with the figure of Roma seated, holding a 


scepter and a globe surmounted by a victory. 
7 Maurice, op. cit., 1, p. 307; pl. VII, 8. 
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of Maxentius on the coins of this Emperor! imply that similar honors 
would have been paid to him in the buildings erected by his father. 
The basilica therefore probably contained a statue, or at least a 
commemorative inscription in which the name of Romulus would 
have been conspicuous. 

In whatever way the legend originated, there can be no question 
but that, throughout the Middle Ages, the Basilica of Maxentius 
was known as the temple or palace of Romulus.2. The legend grew 
until all the buildings in the neighborhood were in some way or 
other associated with the name of Romulus. The building in which 
SS. Cosma e Damiano had been dedicated came to be called the Asy- 
lum, and in some of the medieval guide books, the ruins of the Tem- 
ple of Peace behind SS. Cosma e Damiano were given the name of 
Palace of Romulus. In the Chronicle of Martin of Oppau (d. 1272), 


Ficure 2. Print py ALo (1615) 


which was based on the Mirabilia, we find: zn ecclesia sancti Cosme 


fuit templum Asilum. Item retro sanctum Cosman fuit templum Pacis. 


Item superius fuit templum Romuli.’ 

Although, as is shown by the passage just cited, tradition contin- 
ued to locate correctly the Temple of Peace down to the thirteenth 
century, the scholars of the Revival of Learning transferred the 
name ‘‘ Temple of Peace” to the ruins of the Basilica of Maxentius 
and gave the name ‘Temple of Romulus” to the church of SS. 
Cosma e Damiano, not however to the vestibule on the Sacra Via, 
but to the massive stone walls of the church proper. The earliest 
document in which the church is called a Temple of Romulus appears 


1 Op. cit., I, p. 88. 

2 For a full discussion of this legend, see my article in the Nuovo Bullettino for 
1913. 

3 Martini Oppaviensis Chron., M.G.H.SS., XXII, p. 401, ef. p. 400. 
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to be the description of the city written by Poggio about the year 
1450." 

The building which was converted into a church of SS. Cosma e 
Damiano was and continued to be until the seventeenth century one 
of the most imposing remains of ancient Rome. A versifier of about 
the year 1500 thus describes the church: 


Et ecci un templo a medici sacrato 
Horribil molto grosso dun gran masso 
Che Cosmo e Damiano elle chiamato.” 


The drawings and sketches of the building found in the old guide 
books and in the note books of the Renaissance artists are too nu- 
merous to be discussed in detail.’ Although the walls inclosing the 
church were, up to the time of their destruction, among the most 
impressive and beautiful in the city, no inscriptions or genuine tradi- 
tions which would explain their origin and nature survived the down- 
fall of classical civilization. For this reason they have always been 
a puzzle to Roman antiquarians. The building in which the church 
was dedicated has been given a great variety of names. By the 
topographers of the sixteenth and seventeenth centuries it was 
called a temple of Romulus, of Romulus and Remus, of Remus, 
of Quirinus, the Asylum, the Aerarium, the Temple of Saturn, the 
Temple of Latona, the Temple of Venus, the Temple of Castor and 
Pollux, the Temple of Augustus, and the Templum Urbis Romae.* 

The name “Temple of Romulus” was originally applied only to 
the rectangular building of ‘‘opus quadratum”’ which inclosed the 
church proper. It was not until the seventeenth century that any 
one thought of calling the vestibule a temple of Romulus,’ while 
the theory that this building was a heroén erected by Maxentius in 
memory of his deified son seems to have originated with Canina, 

‘ Urlichs, p. 237, cf. The Diary of Nicholaus Muffel (Michaelis, Rém. Mitt 
III, p. 261): ‘‘vi é la chiesa ove giacciono santi Cosma e Damiano . . . ancora vi 
si vede un’ antica muraglia che ha fatto parte del tempio di Romulo.” 

Antiquari prospelttiche Romane, pub by G. Giove, Rome. L876, p 15. 

Lanciani, Degli antichi edifici componenti la chiesa dei Santi Cosma e Dam- 
iano, Bull. Com., 1882, Tav. III Bartoli, Monumenti Antichi di Roma nei 
Disegni degli Uffizi, 1, 16, 52, 102; I, 215, 216, 261; III, 485; IV, 595; V, 749. 
Bartoli, Cento Vedute, Tav. 1V XII. Hiilsen, // Libro di Giuliano da Sangallo, 
Tav. I, XVII, XXXVIII. Ashby, B.S. R., I, Pl. XXIII. De Rossi, Piante 
Iconografiche, Tav. IX. WHermanin, Die Stadt Rom im 15 und 16 Jahrh., Tav. UX. 
Buffalimi, La pianta di Roma del 1551. Alexandri Donati, Roma Vetus ac Recens 
(1695), p. 169. Hiilsen and Egger, Die Rémischen Skizzentnicher von Marten Van 
Heemskerck, Vol. 1, Fol. 9r. Il, Fol. 91v. Ehrle, La pianta di Roma del 1577. ~Gam- 
ucei, Le Antichita della citta di Roma (1569), pp. 32-33. DuPerac, Vestigi dell’ 
antichita di Roma (1621), Rohault de Fleury, Les Saints de la Messe et leurs Mon- 
uments. 

*Lanciani, Archivio S.R.S.P., XLX, p. 46, XXIV, p. 65. Martinello (1653), 
p. 93. Marlianus (1544), p. 43. Flavio Biondo, Roma rist. (1542), I, § 51, II, § 
31. Andrea Fulvio (1543), p. 190. Cf. preceding note 

>» Ciampini, Vet. Mon. (1686), I, p. 5. 

Edifici Antichi, I, pp. 124-125 
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although he himself raised a serious objection to this theory.'' The 
name ‘“Templum Sacrae Urbis” which has passed into all the guide 
books and manuals of topography was coined by Lanciani, although 
Martinello calls the vestibule a “‘templum urbis Romae,” and Pan- 


Figure 3. Vira ap CarINAS 


vinio gave the name ‘‘templum urbis”’ to the part of the building 
which is behind the apse of the church. Miss Van Deman has 
recently advanced the theory that the tufa wall which is still pre- 
served in the rear of the building (Fig. 4), was a part of the Temple 


' La Via Appia, p. 77. 
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of the Penates. In what follows, I shall venture to put forward 
one more theory (which is really a modification of that proposed by 
Miss Van Deman) that the tufa walls just mentioned originally in- 
closed the precinct in which stood the Temple of the Penates.! 

On my return to Rome in 1923, I found that my friend Monsig- 
nore Biasiotti had discovered in the Vatican archives some previ- 
ously unknown documents which threw a good deal of new light on. the 


Figure 4. THe ENTRANCE TO THE PRECINCT 
OF THE PENATES 


history of the building. When he proposed that we join forces and 
make a new study of the church, I was very glad todo so. Together 
we spent nearly a year in re-examining and carefully measuring 
every accessible part of the building. Through the kindness of 
Professor Bartoli of the Forum administration we were able to gain 
access to some parts of the ancient structure which had previously 
been seen by no one in modern times. As a result of this new study, 
it is now possible to trace in considerable detail the history of the 


1 In the course of my work, Miss Van Deman most generously assisted me with 
her time and knowledge and furnished many valuable criticisms and suggestions. 
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ancient buildings composing the church and to arrive at a fairly 
satisfactory explanation of their origin. 

The most important facts which have been determined in regard to 
the history of the ancient buildings composing the church may be 
briefly summarized as follows. The fine tufa wall of which a consid- 
erable portion is still preserved (Plates I and II, Ist period, Figs. 3 
and 4), belonged to a precinct wall erected by the Emperor Augustus 
to inclose the area in which stood the Temple of the Penates. To the 


Ficure 5. IMPRINT LEFT BY THE CORNICE OF THE 
ANCIENT WALL (DETAIL OF FIGURE 3) 


original area inclosed by the wall of Augustus, an area-which had been 
slightly reduced in size by Nero (Plates I and II, 2nd period), there 
was added in the time of the Flavians a somewhat larger area which 
was inclosed by walls of peperino and travertine (Plate II, 3rd period). 
The entire area may at that time have been made a part of the so- 
called Forum of Peace by the removal of the northeast wall of the 
original Augustan precinct. In the time of the Severi a slight 
alteration of the southwest end of the structure was made (Plates I 
and II, 4th period). Still later, and probably not till the time of 
Diocletian, there was built the existing wall to which the Marble Plan 
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of the city was attached (Plates I and II, 5th period, Fig. 6). In 
the fourth century, probably after the time of Constantine, there 
was added a vestibule built upon the foundations of the Porticus of 
Nero and giving access from the Sacra Via to the area which up to 
this time had been open to the sky but was now roofed over and 
converted into a spacious hall (Plate I, 6th period). This hall was 
dedicated as a church by Pope Felix IV about the year 526. Thus 
it stood, with slight alterations, until the time of Clement VIII who, 


Figure 6. WALL TO WHICH THE MARBLE PLAN WAS ATTACHED 


in 1602, restored the church and added the massive walls which di- 
vide the lateral portions of the nave into chapels (Plate I, 8th period). 
In the pontificate of Urban VIII (ca. 1630), the peperino walls of the 
Flavian period were destroyed and the stone carried away to be used 
in building the Barberini palace. Urban VIII then rebuilt the church 
in its present form (Plate I, 9th period) and at the same time raised 
the level of the floor to correspond with the level of the Forum at that 
period. This in brief is the history of the structure which will now be 


described in greater detail. 
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The plan shown in Plate I' differs from that published by me in 
1913 only in being more complete and more exact. It shows the 
actual state of the building, indicating by various kinds of cross- 
hatching as much as is now to be seen of the ancient walls. In the 
existing structure it is possible to distinguish at least sixteen different 
periods of construction without taking into account the minor repairs 
and alterations which have been made from time to time. It has not 
been thought worth while to attempt to show or describe all the 
restoration and changes which the structure has undergone, but only 
to show the principal stages by which the building arrived at its 
present form. The plan on Plate II shows as much of the original 
structure as it has been possible to reconstruct from a study of the 
existing remains and from the descriptions and drawings of the build- 
ing made before the time of Urban VIII.” 

All that now remains of the first period of this complicated group 
of buildings consists of parts of two parallel walls of Anio tufa, 90 
em. in thickness and originally 17.50 m. in height and 23 m. in length. 
The best preserved of these walls is that on the southeast side in 
which there is a beautiful archway flanked by well cut blocks of 
travertine (Figs. 3, 4). The blocks of tufa used in the construction 
of this wall vary greatly in length and considerably in height, but 
average about 60 cm. in height. The wall has been restored at least 
twice, once in antiquity in the upper part with blocks of peperino 
about 75 em. in height and once in some fairly recent period with 
blocks of tufa. The blocks of peperino which now form the eastern 
end of the wall were piled up where they now are in modern times 
and are held in place by a buttress which was erected by Senator 
Lanciani at the time of the excavations (Fig. 3). The travertine 
blocks of the archway are laid in lime and are held together by iron 
dowel pins and are clamped to the tufa blocks by hook clamps, but 
there is no evidence of the use of dowels or clamps of any kind be- 
tween the tufa blocks. The wall is rusticated, or more correctly, the 
blocks were left unfinished, both on the inside and on the outside of 
the wall. The inner faces of the travertine archway are also left 
unfinished, which indicates that this opening could not have been 
closed by a door, but was merely a passageway into the area sur- 
rounded by the wall. 

On the northwest side of this area there is a wall of the same mate- 
rial exactly parallel to the one just described. It is of similar construc- 


1] am under very great obligation to Mr. Gorham P. Stevens, Director of the 
American Academy in Rome, for much help in the interpretation of the remains of 
the ancient buildings and in the preparation of my drawings. 

2 In the article referred to in a previous footnote, published in collaboration with 
Monsignore Biasiotti, will be found a number of plans and photographs not in- 
cluded in the present article, together with a full discussion of some points which 
will here be treated more briefly or passed over altogether. 
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tion but differs in some details. The surface of this wall, both inside 
and out, was originally unfinished but was smoothed off at a later 
period. In this wall there was a doorway, corresponding in position 
to the arch on the southeast side, but somewhat narrower. The 
blocks of travertine by which it is flanked are more regular in size, 
about 60 em. in height and alternating 1.50 and 2.00 m. in length. 
Probably because this door was narrower than the one opening onto 
the street leading to the Carinae, the blocks of travertine by which it is 
flanked, having less weight to support, are of the normal thickness of 
the wall (90 cm.). The upper part of this wall was, like the one on 
the opposite side, restored in antiquity with peperino, but much more 
extensively. Whereas there is only one complete course of peperino 
on the top of the southeast wall, all but the lower seven or eight 
meters of the northwest wall consist of peperino. 

Both of these tufa walls rested on foundations of travertine. At 
the north corner of the structure, at the end of the wall just described, 
a hole was dug, by the kindness of Professor Bartoli, exposing the 
foundation. Below ground the ends of the travertine blocks were 
found to be unfinished, which indicates that the wall originally ended 
at a point exactly in-line with the later brick wall to which the marble 
plan was attached. The ends of the blocks above ground are dressed, 
probably to receive a marble facing at the time when the Forum of 
Peace was built. 

Although it would require extensive excavation to determine 
whether there is any evidence of transverse walls on the two shorter 
sides of this area, the existence of such walls can be safely assumed, 
if for no other reason, because it is hardly conceivable that walls of the 
height of those just described and only 90 em. thick could have stood 
for any length of time without lateral supports. We have therefore 
a rectangular area, 18.15 x 21.20 m., surrounded by tufa walls 17.50 m. 
in height. The principal entrance to this area was through the arch- 
way on the street to the Carinae. The fact that the walls inclosing 
this area were left unfinished inside as well as outside, that the main 
entrance was not closed by a door, the width of the area (nearly 60 
feet), the absence of windows on the side facing the street to the 
Carinae and, so far as can be determined, on the northwest side also, 
indicate that this was not a building covered by a roof, but a precinct 
wall surrounding the area in which stood some small and very sacred 
building. 

For the date of this structure, we have the following evidence. 
The street along the southeast side (Fig. 3) rises by a gentle slope 
from the Augustan level of the Sacra Via and is therefore presumably 
of the Augustan period. The travertine foundation of the tufa wall 
on this side is just covered by the ground at the level of the street. 
The tufa walls cannot be later than the time of Nero as will be shown 
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below. As the technique of the stone work corresponds to that of 
the Augustan epoch, it seems fairly certain that the precinct was the 
work of Augustus. Since the orientation of the structure corresponds 
closely to that of the Senate House and the temple of Mars Ultor, 
it would seem to have been a part of the Julio-Augustan plan for the 
rebuilding of the area north of the Forum. 

In the Res gestae diui A ugustiis the statement: aedes deum Penatium 
in uelia feci.! Since all the indications as to the date of the precinct 
wall just described point to the time of Augustus, and since all the 
statements of the ancient writers regarding the location of theTemple 
of the Penates* indicates that it was in this region, it seems a reason- 
able supposition that the Temple of the Penates stood in this area. 
The most important evidence regarding the location of the Temple of 
the Penates is given by Dionysius of Halicarnassus (I, 67) who says: 
“There is at Rome, not far from the Forum, on the street which 
makes a short-cut to the Carinae, in a very shady place, a little temple 
which Romans call the Temple of the Penates.’’ The general sense 
of this passage is clear enough and all the topographers since the 
seventeenth century have agreed in locating the temple somewhere 
in the neighborhood of SS. Cosma e Damiano. However, there is 
one word in this passage which was incorrectly translated by Nibby 
in a way that has misled all subsequent topographers who apparently 
did not take the trouble to verify the citation. The phrase which 
I have translated ‘‘in a very shady place” is: irepoxn cKxorewds. 
This has usually been translated, ‘‘by the eminence.”’ The passage 
was interpreted to mean that the Temple of the Penates stood in a 
place which was rendered shady by some hill or by the surrounding 
buildings. Taken in this way, the passage is very difficult from the 
point of view of both grammar and topography. The grammatical 
difficulties have led at least one editor to the familiar expedient 
of suggesting that the text is corrupt. But if the word izepoxp 
be taken as an adverb meaning ‘‘very,”’ both the grammatical and 
topographical difficulties of the passage disappear and it becomes 
possible to find a location for the temple which exactly fits the de- 
scription of Dionysius. In fact, the words of Dionysius apply per- 
fectly to the area surrounded by the tufa wall of Augustus which has 
just been described. 

The Temple of the Penates was one of the most ancient and sacred 
shrines of the city. In restoring the temple it would have been 
natural for Augustus to have surrounded it with a massive wall, both 
to protect it against fires and to isolate it from the squalid buildings 
by which this quarter of the city was filled until the time of Nero. 


1 For the meaning of the term uelia, see Rebert, The Velia: A Study in His- 
torical Topography, 7'.A.P.A., vol. LVI, 1925, pp. 54-69. : 

2 Jordan-Hiilsen, I, ii, pp. 416-419; Gilbert, I], pp. 81 ff. De Ruggiero, pp. 
138-142. 
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The outer surface of the lower blocks of travertine of the archway 
on the street to the Carinae are dressed (Fig. 4), which indicates 
that the entrance was flanked by bases about 2.50 m. square which 
supported statues or columns. 

On the outside of the archway, on the left hand side, there is a part 
of a brick-faced concrete foundation of Neronian technique 1.60 x 
1.90 m. square. On the east corner of this foundation there is a 
curious projecting angle (Plate I and Fig. 4), which can only be ex- 
plained by supposing that there was a wall which ran at right angles 
to the tufa wall (Plate II). Where this wall abutted against the 
travertine blocks of the archway, they have been dressed to a height 
of about nine meters (Fig. 4). This dressed surface is 90 em. wide. 
It would seem that Nero erected an arch across the street at this 
point (Plate II). There are also along the street to the Carinae 
some remains of shop walls of Neronian brick-faced concrete which 
were built against the Augustan tufa wall, but which have a slightly 
different orientation (Plate I). 

Inside the precinct and at a distance of 2.41 m. from the tufa wall, 
there is a wall of brick-faced concrete of Neronian technique which 
apparently ran the entire length of the precinct, reducing its width 
from 18.15 m. to 15.74 m. The intervening space is partially filled, 
and may originally have been entirely filled, by a mass of concrete 
which can have had no other purpose than that of buttressing the 
tufa wall. The mortar of this concrete is very light and friable and 
the caementa consist almost entirely of scoriated tufa from the 
Fiden quarries. 

One can do little more than speculate as to the exact date of the 
Neronian concrete work just described. However, the only hypothe- 
sis which seems to permit of an explanation of the subsequent history 
of the building is that after the great fire, Nero began but never fin- 
ished a restoration of the Temple of the Penates. A passage in 
Tacitus’s' account of Nero’s fire has usually been interpreted as 
referring only to the Temple of Vesta and the images of the penates 
which were there preserved. It seems more likely that the passage 
refers to the Temple of the Penates. At any rate, this temple lay 
directly in the path of the fire and must have been burned. Since 
there is no reference to the Temple of the Penates in any later docu- 
ment, it would seem likely that in the great fire the temple was 
destroyed and never rebuilt. 

The next period in the history of this group of buildings belongs 
to the epoch of the Flavians. When the Temple of Peace was built, 
a fire wall of peperino was erected on the southeast side of the area 
in which it stood. This wall was a prolongation of the original tufa 
wall of Augustus (Plate II). The line of this wall, its exact height, 


1 Ann. XV, 41, et delubrum Vestae cum Penatibus populi Romani exusta. 
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and the size of the blocks of which it was built can be determined 
from the imprint of the blocks which is to be seen in the surface of the 
projecting spur on the north corner of the Basilica of Maxentius.! 
The fire wall of the Forum of Peace was in perfect alignment with the 
tufa wall of Augustus and resembled it in every particular except in 
the difference of material and the size of the blocks. This wall was 
surmounted by a cornice, the imprint of which may be clearly seen 
in the above mentioned concrete spur of the Basilica of Maxentius 
(Figs. 3, 5). The peperino blocks which have been piled up at the 
end of the tufa wall must have come from the fire wall of the Forum 
of Peace. 

Of the same period were the massive walls of peperino and traver- 
tine by which the original precinct of the Penates was prolonged 
toward the Sacra Via and more than doubled in area (Plate II). Of 
these walls we have numerous descriptions and drawings, but the 
only part of them which now remains is a small section at the north 
corner of the area added by the Flavians. Though these walls have 
everywhere else disappeared, the space which they filled can be accu- 
rately determined by the examination of the walls built against them 
in the restoration of the church by Clement VIII (Plate I). There 
are a number of sixteenth century prints which show these walls still 
standing, the most accurate of which is that of Alo Giovannoli 
(Fig. 2). 

The area inclosed by the peperino walls of the Flavian period was 
somewhat wider than that of the Augustan precinct (Plate II). Al- 
though the wall on the southeast side followed the Augustan line, the 
wall on the northwest side was set out on a new line outside that of the 
Augustan area. This deviation of the northwest wall from the line 
of the Augustan wall was due to the desire of the builders to make 


the resulting interior area symmetrical. As may be seen in the plan 
Plate II), the northwest wall of the Flavian period is set out by an 
amount which exactly offsets the width of the space occupied by the 
Neronian work inside the Augustan precinct. This is sufficient evi- 
dence to prove that when the Flavian walls were erected, the south- 
west wall of the original Augustan precinct was removed and that the 
area inclosed by the Flavian walls was an enlargement of the Augus- 


tan precinct. 

In the round vestibule, on the north side, there is a medieval stair- 
way which descends to a chapel, the floor of which is 1.42 m. below 
the original level of the vestibule (Plate I, Fig. 7). The brickwork of 
the chapel and a well preserved fresco in a niche to the right of one 
descending from the vestibule are certainly of the early Middle Ages 
and may be of the same period as the conversion of the building into 
a church by Felix IV. The original entrance to the chapel was from 


1 Incorrectly drawn on the Engineers’ Plan. 
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the church proper, but at some time in the Middle Ages, the present 
entrance was cut through the foundations of the vestibule (Fig. 7). 
At the foot of the stairway leading down from the vestibule to this 
chapel, a shallow excavation which Professor Bartoli was kind enough 
to have made at the request of Monsignore Biasiotti and myself, 
brought to light at 16.30 m. above sea level a part of the original pave- 
ment of the chapel, consisting of carefully dressed blocks of traver- 


Figure 7. TRAVERTINE FOUNDATION 


tine, obviously in situ. The excavation was continued until all of 
the pavement that was not buried under solid walls had been exposed. 
This pavement was found to belong to the foundation of some earlier 
structure. Only one of the blocks of travertine in question could be 
entirely uncovered. This block was found to taper slightly, as may 
be seen in the accompanying photograph (Fig. 7). On the upper 
surface of the travertine block which is partially uncovered on the 
right, there was found the edge of a dressed surface, nearly, but not 
quite parallel to the edge of the block. (This line cannot be seen in 


. 
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the photograph.) Very careful measurements of the exposed block 
and of the line of the dressed surface just mentioned were taken. 
When laid off on a large scale drawing it was found that all these lines 
came to a focus at approximately the same point, from which it was 
possible to compute the radius of the structure. Its center was found 
to fall nearly on the axis of the Flavian structure described above 

The problem therefore arises as to whether this foundation belongs 
to a round building which was destroyed when the Flavian addition 
to the original precinct was made. Until further excavations are 
made it will not be possible to give a positive answer to this question. 
When this foundation was first discovered, both Monsignore Biasiotti 
and I adopted the theory that it belonged to a circular edifice earlier 
than the Flavian structure.' However, it now seems to me most 
probable that the foundation is itself a part of the Flavian structure 
(Plate IT). 

The Flavian precinct wall, at its south corner, extended as far as 
the Porticus of Nero (Plate II).2. As the Porticus of Nero had a de- 
cidedly different orientation, the architect of the Flavian precinct was 
confronted with the alternative of leaving an empty triangular space 
between the Porticus and his own building or of utilizing as much 
as possible of this space without giving the interior of his structure 
a most awkward shape. The addition of a hemicycle on this end 
solved the problem. 

This hypothesis is confirmed by the following facts which can be 
verified in the structure itself. The original peperino walls did not 
extend all the way across the southwest end of the structure There 
was between the ends of the peperino wall on this side a gap of about 
fourteen meters (see the outline of the original walls in Plate I). The 
chord of the are which can be computed from the travertine blocks 
described above coincides approximately with the gap between the 
ends of the peperino walls. 

In the time of the Severi a slight alteration was made in the south- 
west end of the Flavian structure. In the upper part of the existing 
facade of the church, there may be seen a sustaining arch of good 
brickwork which seems to have rested on brick pillars about a meter 
square. Above this arch there is a brick wall, which appears to be 
of the epoch of the Severi. Under this sustaining arch, there is 
brickwork of the same period which, as I have shown in my recon- 
struction (Plate II), must have been supported by a colonnade. 

It is extremely hazardous to venture a theory as to the purpose of 
the structure which has just been described. The theory put for- 
ward by me in 1913 that it was intended as a monumental entrance to 

1 Biasiotti and Whitehead, op. cit., fig. 22. 

2 The plan of the Neronian porticus shown in my drawing is based on that of 


Miss Van Deman (A.J.A., 1923, Plate III) but slightly modified in accordance 
with my own measurements to show its true relationship to the Flavian walls. 
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the Forum of Peace will probably have to be abandoned. Two other 
explanations have occurred to me, between which, until further in- 
vestigation or new excavations shall have thrown more light on the 
question, it will probably be impossible to decide. It may be that 
the Temple of the Penates was rebuilt after the fire of Nero and that 
the Flavian addition to the Augustan structure was an enlargement of 
the precinct of the Penates. There can be no serious objection to 
this theory except the fact that the Temple of the Penates is not 
mentioned by any author after Tacitus. The argument from silence 
in this case will have some weight for not only was the Temple of the 
Penates one of the most ancient and sacred shrines of Rome, but also 
the Flavian addition to the precinct would have rendered it one of 
the most conspicuous temples of the city. It would seem strange 
therefore that no mention of the temple is found in later authors and 
that no tradition preserved its name. 

The other alternative, and the one which seems most probable, is 
that the Temple of the Penates was never rebuilt after the fire of 
Nero and that the area in which it had stood, enlarged by the Fla- 
vians, was connected with the Forum of Peace. In this case the mas- 
sive walls erected by the Flavian Emperors around the added area 
must have been built for the protection and isolation of some small 
but important building connected with the Temple of Peace, possibly 
a library. 

The next question that arises in the history of the group of build- 
ings composing the church of SS. Cosma e Damiano has to do with 
the wall of brick-faced concrete to which was attached the Marble 
Plan of the city (Fig. 6). This wall has generally been assigned to 
the period of Septimius Severus and Caracalla. However, a careful 
study of the brickwork of this wall reveals the fact that it is much 
inferior to that of any of the monuments which can with certainty be 
assigned to the time of the Severi. Another fact that had not been 
previously noted is that the lower part of the wall (toa height of about 
two meters) is of a different and apparently earlier technique than 
that of the upper part to which the marble plan was attached. The 
question of the date of the existing fragments of the Marble Plan 
needs to be entirely re-studied. It will probably be found that the 
Plan was originally erected by the Severi, that it together with the 
wall to which it was attached was damaged in the fire of Carinus, that 

! Unless the name Temple of Castor and Pollux which was given to the building 
by Renaissance topographers has some significance. As the ancient decorations of 
the building survived its conversion into a church and were preserved down to the 
time of the Renaissance, and since the Penates were frequently represented in the 
same form as the Dioscuri, it may be that the name Temple of Castor and Pollux 
was suggested by some feature of the decoration. Furthermore, Saints Cosma and 
Damianus were popularly regarded as the successors of the Dioscuri and in a num- 


ber of sanctuaries dedicated to them there are points of contact with the preexist- 
ing cult. (Deleltaye, Leggende Agiografiche, 2nd Italian edition, p. 176 
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it was taken down after this fire and to a large extent re-made. At 
any rate, it hung upon a wall which does not differ greatly in tech- 
nique from the brickwork of Diocletian and is inferior to the best 
brickwork of the Aurelian wall.' Another fact which will need to be 
taken into consideration in studying the Marble Plan is that, so far as 
its probable size can be determined, it was of the same height as the 
existing wall, but two or three meters longer.” 

At the same time that the existing wall to which the Marble Plan 
was attached was erected, a new arrangement was given to the inte- 
rior of the space inclosed by the Augustan walls. Against the tufa 
wall on the northwest side was built a wall of brick-faced concrete 60 
em. thick and about 10.50 m. long, a wall which entirely blocked the 
door in the tufa wall. On the other side of the area and against the 
brick-faced concrete structure of the Neronian period, there was built 
a wall of the same length and thickness. The entrance from the Via 
ad Carinas, was reduced to a narrow passageway 60 cm. in width, 
beyond which the wall of the fifth period continues on the founda- 
tions of the earlier Neronian wall. 

At about the same period as the walls just described, or perhaps 
slightly later, the interior of the area was once more transformed. 
All that now remains of the work of this period is a diagonal wall 
which was later incorporated in the apse of the church. The brick- 
work of this diagonal wall appears to be pre-Constantinian. One is 
tempted to believe that the area had at one time a pentagonal tribune 
corresponding very closely to the later apse of the church. 

In the sixth period, the structure which I have been describing 
received the form which it preserved substantially unchanged until 
the seventeenth century. Under the heading ‘‘sixth period,”’ are 
included three different additions to the original structure which are 
grouped together because of the difficulty of determining their rela- 
tive order, to say nothing of their precise date. These additions are: 
an upper story of brick-faced concrete superimposed upon the peper- 
ino walls of the Flavian period; a vestibule facing the Sacra Via; and 
a semicircular apse. In this period the area was for the first time 
roofed over. Apparently it was in order to be able to provide win- 
dows for the edifice without unnecessarily disfiguring the magnificent 
facade on the street to the Carinae that the upper story of brick- 

1 This was pointed out to me by Mr. Ian A. Richmond of the British School who 
has made a very careful study of the Aurelian wall. 

2 The dimensions of the Marble Plan wall are variously given. Lanciani, 
Ruins and Excavations, p. 98, says: “the wall on the marble facing of which the plan 
of Rome was engraved measures 22 metres in length, 15 metres in height.”” Not. 
Scav., 1891, p. 124, “la lunghezza del muro ove era affissa la pianta marmorea, 
m. 17.85.” Jordan, Forma Urbis Romae, p. 14, says that the wall to which the 
marble plan was attached was 23 meters long and 11 meters high praeter stylobatam. 
Others give different figures. As a matter of fact, that part of the wali which is 


still standing measures 18.15 m. in length and from the shelf up (i. e. praeter stylo- 
batam), it is 13.20 meters in height. 
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work was added. On the side facing the Sacra Via there were in this 
superstructure five large windows which are still to be seen (Figs. 1, 
2). Oneach side there were eleven windows in the same superstruc- 
ture, but extending down for some distance into the tufa wall.' 

With these alterations, the structure which had formerly inclosed 
an open area became a spacious and well lighted hall. To provide 
this hall with an entrance from the Sacra Via, there was added the 
vestibule which now goes by the name ‘“‘ Temple of Romulus.’”’ This 
vestibule has been so frequently restored that it is difficult to distin- 
guish the original portions and to arrive at a definite conclusion as to 
its date. However, there seems to be no brickwork in the building 
which can be assigned to a pre-Constantinian date. That the build- 
ing could not have been erected by Maxentius is shown by the fact 
that its facade is aligned with the Constantinian porch on the south 
side of the Basilica. The apse of the church is even later and was 
probably erected when the building was converted into a church by 
Felix IV. 

The campanile which is seen in some of the old prints of the church 
was erected in the Middle Ages. No other radica! changes in the 
structure of the building were made until the time of Clement VIII, 
when the interior was refashioned in the baroque style and the lateral 
chapels of the nave were added.” The massive walls of concrete be- 
tween the chapels rise to the height of the roof and may have been 
necessary to buttress the peperino walls which by that time may have 
been in danger of falling, for according to contemporary accounts the 
church was in a deplorable state of ruin in the latter part of the six- 
teenth century. In the pontificate of Urban VIII (ca. 1630) the pep- 
erino walls were sold to Taddeo Barberini and were carted away to be 
used in the construction of the Barberini palace. With the money re- 
ceived in payment for this stone the monks began a restoration of the 
church which was completed in its present form and dedicated in 
1632. 

Puitiep BARROWs WHITEHEAD 


UNIVERSITY OF VERMONT 


' Biasiotti and Whitehead, op. cit., figs. 8 and 18. 
? Panciroli, Tesori Nascosti, 1625, p. 96: ‘‘e finalmente Clemente VIII il 1602, 
essendo caduta quella parte che ft: fabbricata da Felice III (sic) dai fondamenti la 
ristord e in pit bella forma la ridusse.’’ This is confirmed by an inscription of the 
year 1608 in situ in the first chapel on the left in the lower church. 
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A ROMAN CHAMBER-TOMB AT SARDIS* 
Puates III-VI 


DwrinG the excavations at Sardis made in the spring of 1922 a trial 
trench, dug in a hillock lying north of a small ravine that is northeast 
of the temple of Artemis, led to the discovery of a vaulted chamber- 
tomb of the Roman period which, because of its excellent state of 
preservation, furnishes a good illustration of this type of tomb. A 
brief account of this discovery is contained in my preliminary report 
of the results of the excavations at Sardis in 1922, published in this 
JOURNAL, XXVI, 1922, pp. 405-407. The aim of the present 
article is to present a full description of this monument, accompanied 


Figure 1. ENTRANCE TO AREA ABOVE CHAMBER-TOMB 


by reproductions of the mural paintings made from water-colors by 
Mrs. Shear. 

On the south side of the hillock, 1.35 m. below the surface of the 
ground, a marble block appeared that was set like a threshold 
between rubble walls. Beyond the threshold to the north was an 
area paved with cement of an average thickness of 0.47 m. A view 
from the south showing the threshold and the walls in the excavation 
of the hillock is given in Figure 1. At the east end of the cemented 
area two marble blocks covered an orifice in the ground, 0.92 m. wide, 
which proved to be the entrance to the tomb. The plan, which is 
reproduced in Figure 2, was drawn to scale by Richard Stillwell 
after measurements taken at Sardis by Lansing Holden and Gordon 


* [The author has kindly provided the plates of this article.—Editor.] 
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McCormick. On the left of the plan are shown in section the bank 
of earth, the cemented area, with the marble cover-slab on its left, 
and the tomb itself below. The plan of the floor of the tomb, which 
is cut in hard-pan and measures 2.68 by 2.43 m., is given in the lower 
right corner of the figure. At the west end the wall is 2 m. high, at 
the east 2.11. The ceiling is vaulted with a slight irregularity in the 
curve at the east end, as is shown by the sectional drawing in the 
upper right corner of the plan. In order to facilitate entrance at 
this end three corbel steps made of single blocks of stone of irregu- 
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Figure 2. PLAN AND SECTIONS oF ToMB 


lar shape are set in the wall. The walls are constructed of thin 
bricks laid in mortar with an outer facing of thick plaster, the sur- 
face of which is entirely covered with painted decorations. The 
chamber, when opened, was found to be about half full of earth 
which had stained the lower part of the walls, but apart from this 
discoloration and from some small breaks in the plaster the paintings 
are extremely well preserved. 

Each of the walls has a narrow red border along the edges, in 
addition to which on the end walls a strip of green is painted within 
the red. The decorations consist chiefly of flowers and garlands 
scattered over the surfaces, intermingled with which are birds and 
baskets of fruit. At one end, also, vines are represented with large 
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pendent bunches of grapes. The colors are red and green on a 
cream-colored background, with a sparing use of blue for the grapes 
and for the “eyes” in the tail of a peacock. On the east wall in 
which the steps for descent are built, Plate III, the decoration con- 
sists solely of scattered garlands and flowers. Only one kind of 
flower is used here and on the other walls. It has small red buds on 
long stems and clearly is intended to represent the red poppy that 
grows freely in the fields of Greece and of Asia Minor. The red, 
worm-like objects that have been called garlands, seven of which are 
painted on this wall, are long, narrow, curved bags which have an 
opening at the top but are closed at the bottom. They are tied with 
green ribbons both at the top and at the bottom and have bands of 
red painted closely together along the full length of the sides. These 
occur on all the walls except the west. E. H. Minns, when discussing 
in Scythians and Greeks a tomb at Kerch in the Crimea (p. 316), de- 
scribes similar decorations there as ‘garlands of a kind or rather 
bags stuffed with flowers worn as garlands.”’ It is probable that 
these objects are survivals in use and appearance of the taenia which 
was employed by the Greeks in connection with burial ritual from 
very early times, and which appears commonly in the scenes painted 
on the Athenian white lekythoi.' Fillets of similar shape also deco- 
rate an athlete on an amphora in Boston.? These fillets are rolled in 
such a way as to give a baggy appearance at the ends which are 
often fastened by knots made with the frayed threads of the ma- 
terial. A band of this sort, painted red, appears as a decoration on 
the wall of a house in Delos,* and large taeniae are outlined in red on 
an altar in the same city.° Sometimes the type which occurs on the 
Sardis tomb is used as a bag, for on several of the wall-paintings 
flowers or leaves are represented as extending from the ends. This 
is well illustrated on the ceiling of a tomb in Kerch that is reproduced 
in color by Rostovtzeff in his great work on painting in South 
Russia.® In all cases the ribbons at the ends of the fillets serve to 
bind the fillets and are not intended as means of fastening them to 
the walls. 

On the south wall, Plate IV, in addition to the scattered flowers 
and fillets there are two baskets of fruit and two birds. The 
baskets, which are made of wicker-work, contain red globular 
objects and have red ribbons hanging over the sides. As red 
pomegranates occur on the tomb-paintings in the Crimea in as- 

! See Riezler, Weissgrundige Attische Lekythen, text p. 15, pls. 37, 53, etc. 

2 Beazley, Attic red-figured vases in American Museums, p. 42, fig. 24. 

3 Wolters, Jb. Arch. I., XXIV, 1909, p. 59, pl. 5, discusses the shape of a rolled 
fillet that appears on a grave stele from Athens. 

4M. Bulard, Peintures murales et mosaiques de Délos, in Mon. Piot, XIV, 1908, 
p. 76, fig. 24. 


5 Tbid., pp. 19-20, figs. 5 and 6, pl. 1. 
6 Antichnaia dekorativnaia zhivopis na Iugie Rossu, pi. LX XXI, 1. 
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sociation with similar symbols,' this red fruit probably represents 
pomegranates. At the base of the wall near the east end a large 
peacock is painted facing towards the east. The body of the 
bird is green; the bill, legs and wing are red. The red wing is 
edged by a narrow border of dark blue, the tail is brown with 
touches of yellow, and the ‘‘eyes”’ in the tail are deep blue with 
yellow and white outer bands. The painting is reasonably well 
done and an attempt at realism is evident in the representation 
of the bird, in spite of the injury which the colors may have suffered. 
The artist surely was familiar with the appearance of the living 
peacock. Above the large peacock on the wall, and a little to the 
left, is painted a smaller bird of similar appearance, but without 
the crest and the long train. This bird may have been intended 
to represent the peahen as seen from a distance. 

The west wall of the tomb, Plate V, is decorated with vines, 
from which hang large bunches of grapes. The grapes are painted 
red and blue, and by the juxtaposition of these colors a purple 
tone is secured. On the vines two birds are perched, of which 
the upper is very crudely drawn, while the lower has been injured, 
like much of this wall, by the earth and moisture. Poppies are 
scattered over the field, but the red fillets are omitted. 

The decorative elements of the north side, Plate VI, are similar 
to those on the south, and the arrangement is only slightly different. 
The baskets of fruit and the birds are again near the east end. 
These were the most difficult elements of composition for the artist, 
who presumably painted them near the entrance because the only 
light in the tomb entered through the small orifice at that end. 
It is noticeable that at the rear or west end, where there is the 
least light, the painting is poorest. Although the peacock on this 
wall is standing with his body towards the west he has turned 
his head so as to look back to the east. 

All the decorations on the walls are symbolical in character and 
appear frequently in sepulchral art.2 The fillet is a survival from 
its use on the early Greek grave stelae; the poppy is the flower of 
death which is sleep; the vine and the grape symbolize Dionysos, 
the god of immortality and resurrection; the peacock is the bird of 
immortality, and the wicker baskets hold pomegranates, the fruit of 
Demeter and Persephone. The symbol of the kalathos with its 
pomegranates is discussed by G. W. Elderkin, in Kantharos, pp. 
26 ff., who suggests that the basket of pomegranates was a sepulchral 
symbol as early as the Mmoan age. Elderkin mentions several 
examples of the use of this symbol, and others are readily accessible. 

1 Ibid., pl. LVII. 

2 A study of Roman sepulchral symbolism with a generous citation of sources 


is presented by V. Macchioro, Jl simbolismo nelle figurazioni sepolcrali romane 
in Memorie della r. accad. di arch., lett. ¢ belle arti di Napoli, I*, 1911, pp. 9-143. 
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Another tomb at Sardis, discovered in 1913 and published in 
Sardis, Vol. I, The Excavations, pp. 139, 174, 181-183, pls. 1V and 
V, has a similar basket filled with fruit as part of the painted 
decoration on its east end. The symbolical use of the basket 
has been traced back to very early times in a recent study by 
R. P. Dougherty,' and is discussed in connection with its appear- 
ance on the chalice from Antioch by B. W. Bacon? and by 
W. R. Newbold.’ 

The stylistic study of the paintings in this tomb may properly 
begin by a comparison of them with the paintings in the tomb 
found at Sardis in 1913, which has just been mentioned. The main 
difference of design is the absence in the new tomb of the paneling 
on the lower part of the walls. There are also noticeable variations 
in the other decorations. On the west end of our tomb birds and 
grapevines appear instead of the Christian monogram that is such 
a conspicuous decorative element on the other tomb. In that 
tomb, too, only one fillet is used, while it is, perhaps, the most 
prominent decoration on the new paintings. But the chief differ- 
ence is in the style of the execution of the work. Our paintings 
show a freedom of hand and a freshness of touch that are absent 
from the other works. The peacocks are more accurately drawn 
and are much more life-like, the poppies are more naturalistic and 
are more artistically scattered on the walls, the grapes on the 
west end are painted from nature. Morey dates the tomb found 
in 1913 in the fourth century 4.p. chiefly because of the Con- 
stantinian monogram on its west wall. From the internal evi- 
dence of style the new tomb belongs to a much earlier period. 

For a further study of the style of our paintings reference must 
be made to the publication by Rostovtzeff, already cited, of paint- 
ings in the tombs of South Russia. Numbers LX XVI to LXXXI 
in his volume of plates reproduce paintings in a tomb discovered by 
V. V. Stasov at Kerch in 1872 and dated in the first to the second 
century A.D.,4 which show much similarity to the paintings in our 
tomb at Sardis. On the Russian walls are the peacock, red flowers 
and the conventionalized fillets. The appearance of the ceiling, 
pl. LXXXI, 1, with its birds, fillets and freely scattered flowers, 
strongly resembles the walls at Sardis. In another tomb at Kerch, 
opened in 1895, that seems to date from the end of the first century 
A.D.,° we have the familiar motives of birds, fillets, pomegranates 


1 Annual of the American Schools of Oriental Research, V, 1923-1924, pp. 23 ff. 

2 [bid., p. 12. 

3A.J.A., XXIX, 1925, pp. 366 ff. 

4 Illustrated by the same author in Jranians and Greeks in South Russia, pl. 
XXIX, and discussed in an article in J.H.S., XXXIX, 1919, pp. 144 ff., pls. 
VIII and IX. Compare, also, Minns, op. cit., pp. 315 f. 

5 Rostovtzeff, op. cit., pls. LVI-LIX; Minns, op. cit., p. 310. 
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and vines with clusters of grapes. Similarly peacocks, grapes, pome- 
granates, fillets, flowers, etc., appear on other tombs of about the 
same period.' They are also used as minor elements of decoration 
in the magnificent paintings on the walls of the tomb in the Viale 
Manzoni in Rome,’ which is dated in the second or the early years 
of the third century a.p.* Our paintings thus seem to be contem- 
poraneous with similar work in the Crimea from the first and second 
centuries A.p., and their presence at Sardis furnishes some evidence 
in support of the suggestion by Minns, op. cit., p. 307, that “the 
origin of this style may have been in one of the magnificent cities 
of Asia Minor.”’ 

All the earth in the tomb was carefully sifted through a sieve, but 
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Ficgure 3. Roman Lamps Founp 1n Toms 


only a few objects of minor importance were found. Apart from 
some pieces of Lydian pottery, which must have been accidentally 
washed into the chamber, and many sherds of Roman ware, there 
were only some bones of birds and rodents, fragments of Roman 
lamps and the complete lamps that are shown in Figure 3. Most 


1 Rostovtzeff, op. cit., pls. LII-LV; Minns, op. cit., p. 314, fig. 224. 

2G. Bendinelli in Mon. Ant., XXVIII, 1922, col. 289-520. 

* [bid., col. 508-510. The same motives persist in the fourth century, for example, 
in the mosaics of Santa Costanza in Rome, published by J. Wilpert, Die rémischen 
Mosaiken un. Malereien, I, pp. 272 ff.; LII, pls. 6 and 7. A good illustration of the 
appearance of peacocks, fillets and scattered flowers on a wall-painting of the fourth 
century in the Roman catacombs is given by Wilpert in Le pitture delle catacombe 
romane, plates II, pl. 91, 1. 
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of these are of a cheap common type that cannot be closely limited 
in period, but several can be assigned to an approximate date. 
Our numbers 2 and 7 are characterized by the triangular projection 
above the handle made roughly in the shape of a leaf. In the 
Catalogue of Greek and Roman Lamps in the British Museum lamps 
with this kind of decoration are dated in the first century a.p. (No. 
816; p. 123, fig. 148. Pl. XXVI, 808, and XXVII, 805). Our 
number 6 is a lamp of red clay with a solid, triple-grooved handle, 
from which the bands of the grooves extend underneath and spread 
out as volutes. Within a moulded rim with a channel to the nozzle 
is a central filling-hole at the centre of a moulded rosette. Around 
the rim a decoration of vines is moulded in relief, and underneath 
the body the print of a foot is stamped within a moulded ring. The 
nearest analogies to this lamp in the Catalogue are Nos. 768, 769, 
and 770, which are also dated in the first century A.p. (p. 116, figs. 
141 and 142; pl. XXVI, 770). But our number 11, the bowl of 
which is decorated with a peacock standing on the capital of a col- 
umn, belongs in shape and decoration to the group classified in the 
Catalogue as “late or quasi-Christian” (No. 1331, p. 199). Abun- 
dant evidence is available at Sardis to prove that tombs were 
frequently re-used at many different periods, and this undoubtedly 
occurred in the case of the present chamber. But the frescoed 
walls are an integral part of the structure and certainly date from 
the time of its first use, which would be indicated by the earliest 
lamps found in it. The evidence of the lamps thus supports the 
conclusion deduced from the style of the paintings that the frescoes 
should be dated not later than the second century A.D. 
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THE DISCOVERY OF A PREHISTORIC SITE AT SIZMA* 


In April, 1924, permission was granted by the Turkish authorities to 
the University of Michigan expedition to Asia Minor to conduct 
excavations at Sizma, where Sir William Ramsay had suggested 
that a great Anatolian shrine or temple might be found. As this 
permit expired in August, the excavations at Pisidian Antioch were 
suspended on July 11, 1924, to enable us to dig trial trenches at 
Sizma;' but the results were not so important as at Antioch, and 
work was stopped on August 5, after about three weeks, and ex- 
cavation was thereupon resumed at Antioch by permission of the 
Turkish government. It was difficult to secure workmen in the 
little village of Sizma. We started with twenty-seven men, but 
increased the number by importing Circassian and Kurd refugees, 
so that after July 24 we had one hundred and fifty diggers. We 
lived in tents beside a brook of fresh, cool running water in the 
midst of large poplar trees just to the east of the village and near the 
mound which we were excavating. We kept in touch with Konia 
by means of arabas and a Dodge sedan. 

Sizma is about twenty miles north of Konia, the ancient Iconium, 
six to seven hours by horse or araba, and about four hours south of 
Lycaonian Laodicea (Ladik). The road from Konia as far as 
Dokus Khan is a fair highway and can be easily traversed by 
automobile in one hour, but to reach Sizma it is necessary to leave 
the highway there and travel northwest by a rough road which is 
very rocky in places. But we managed to get the sedan through 
in less than another hour. 

At Sizma, Sir William Ramsay had argued,’ was situated an 
imperial estate with many slaves and freedmen, and a great Ana- 
tolian religious centre, controlling by a sort of theocratic dispen- 
sation the population of a large territory. The ancient name was 
Zizima, which survives in the modern word Sizma, though the 

*|The author has kindly provided the great majority of the figures in this 
article.—Editor.] 

! The first few days were spent by Mrs. Robinson, Feizy Bey, Easton T. Kelsey, 
and myself in preliminary arrangements at Konia and visits to the Vali of Konia, 
to Mr. Seradaki, head of the Ottoman Bank at Konia, to Fikiret Bey, director of 
the Museum of Konia, and to the Mukhtar of Sizma, who were very helpful to 
us in Many ways. 

Owing to the Kurban Bairam festival, actual digging did not begin till July 17. 
Mrs. Robinson and Easton T. Kelsey left on July 17 for Constantinople, but 
Easton T. Kelsey returned in a few davs; and our staff consisted of Feizy Bey, a 
Turkish graduate of the University of Michigan, Easton T. Kelsey, myself, and 
Fikiret Bey, who had been appointed inspector by the Museum at Constantinople. 
We would also express our gratitude to His Excellency Halil Edhem Bey, Director 
of the Museum in Constantinople and to the Ministers of the Interior and of 


Public Instruction at Angora. 
2 Pagan Revivalism under the Roman Empire, 1922, p.5 (Aberystwyth Studies, LV 
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Turkish natives of the village have forgotten its origin and connect 

the name with the Turkish word which means a “leak,”’ a place 

where water leaks through. It also means in Turkish the stupor 

into which a man falls after drinking too much raki. But it is a 

frequent phenomenon in Turkish that a word of non-Turkish origin 
t is thought to be genuine Turkish. 

Some twelve dedications! to the Zizimene Mother were already 
known from southeastern Phrygia, the part which was afterwards 
merged in Ly¢aonia. Only two came from Sizma itself,’ but in 
trench ten near the middle north part of the hill less than a foot 
below the surface on August 2 was found a fragment of an entab- 
lature, broken at the right but with the original bottom, rear side, 
top with groove for running in lead and with dowel holes, as well as 
the original left profile. It must have been the narrow lintel of some 


Figure 1. SQUEEZE OF INSCRIPTION FROM SIZMA, NOW IN KOonNIA 


monument, and was probably brought up on the hill from its 
original site.* 


By analogy with J.H.S., XXII, 1902, p. 341, no. 64, I have 
restored apxiepe’s, as rho is certain after alpha, and since this title, 
though generally reserved for the imperial religion, can also be used 
for local cults. The restoration ‘Ap‘réudc cali might be possible, 
though this would be the first example of the connection of Artemis 


1Cf. Ath. Mitt., XIII, 1888, p. 237, no. 9=/.G.R., III, 246, Arch. Ep. Mitt. aus 
Oest., XIX, 1896, p. 31, no. 10=Sarre, Reise in Aleinasien, p. 174, no. 10; J.H.S., 
XXII, 1902, pp. 341-342, nos. 64-65a; J.H.S., XTX, 1899, p. 280, no. 163; C.I.L., 
III, 13638 =/.G.R.R., UI, 1471 and III, 260, now correctly read and restored by 
Ramsay in J.H.S., XX XVIII, 1918, pp. 170-172; Cl. Rev., XIX, 1905, pp. 367 ff.; 
C.I.G., 3988 U.G.R.R., U1, 248) and 3994, now restored by Ramsay in J.H.S., 
XXXVIII, 1918, pp. 130 ff., 138 ff. (not mentioned in Cl. Rev., where only seven 
examples are cited): J.RS., XIV, 1924, p. 27, no. 4; R. Phil., XXXVI, 1912, pp. 
72 ff., nos. 45, 45a, 46. 

2 Cl. Rev., XIX, 1905, p. 368; R. Phil., XXXVI, 1912, p. 72, no. 45a. 

3 It is 0.181 m. high, 0.31 m. thick on top, 0.21 m. thick on the bottom, 0.59 m. 
long. The lower band is 0.04 m. high, the upper band 0.03 m. The letters, 0.02 
to 0.025 m. high, are of Roman date, like those of the other Sizma dedication to 
the Zizimene Mother. Cf. fig. 1. 

*The name Bianor occurs in Ramsay, Studies in the History and Art of the 
i Eastern Provinces, p. 75, no. 46; Sterrett, Papers Amer. Sch. at Athens, III, p. 6, 
no. 2; p. 19, no. 15; p. 200, no. 329; Dorymenes, a priest, in J. H.S., XUX, p. 133. 
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with the Zizimene Mother, and she is herself a kind of Cybele or 
Artemis. But if Apollo, Dionysos, and Zeus can be associated with 
her, it seems possible that Artemis might also be so united. She is a 
variety of the Phrygian Cybele 1d the deity of the people on the 
temple estates.!. In C.J.G., 399, where we probably have the form 
Zit|vuas for Aciuas, the mother goddess comes before Apollo. 
Didyma, near Miletus, the seat of Apollo with its great temple 
which the Germans have excavated, and Dindymos of Cybele had 
the same name as Zizima,” the seat of the mother goddess. But ata 
Hellenic site the goddess would be generally kept in the background, 
whereas at the native interior 
shrine the goddess would be 
generally the more important of 
the divine pair, whether she be 
joined with Apollo, Dionysos or 
Zeus. Apollo also occurs in the 
other Sizma inscription to the 
Zizimene Mother, which Ramsay 
published with no facsimile or 
measurements in the Cl. Rev., 
XIX. 1905, p. 368. I found this 
altar in the court of a house in 
Sizma, with the wooden column 
of the porch resting upon it.* 

Side A. Between the altar horns 
occurs the word On the 
band below occur the words 
Meveua—On the next 


band occur the words xo 


Figure 2. ALTAR TO THE ZIZIMENE 
Moruer, Court or House arSizma "‘Opéorov On the band 


below but above the panel occur 
the words 

The letters are of Roman date, C for sigma, LWW for omega. Ram- 
say restored ‘IJa[r]cexA[j]s |MJeveu- ayov, but the traces are clearly 
those of TT. Such heroic names as Patrocles*? and Orestes, 
which is peculiarly characteristic of priestly families in Eastern 

'('f. Ramsay, Studies in the History and Art of the Eastern Provinces, p 375. 

The interchange of D and Z is common in Anatolia, though Z seems to be more 
characteristic of East Anatolia and D of West Anatolia. For a double M in 
Zizimmene, cf. Ramsay, J.H.S., XXXVIII, 1918, p. 148. It is the same as 
Awédvunvn, but I follow Ramsay rather than Mommsen in accenting the ultima 

The width at the top on all sides is 0.50 m., across the panels 0.42 m. The 


height exposed above the ground is 0.70 m. The letters 0.025 to 0.04 m. high. 
‘In J.H.S., XXII, 1902, p. 347, we have Mevéuaxos Tarpoxdéous, probably 


the same family. In Nevineh, an hour from Sizma I copied a new inscription on 
a stele with a male and female figure and a vase sculptured in the pediment 
1.16 m. high, 0.63 m. wide, 0.23 m. thick). It reads Avoviows | cai Mapxos 


cai | ‘Parod- | arn et rarpi kai Tarei unrpi | uvquns xapw. The form 
ot sigma Is 
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Anatolia, a Grecized form of the native Oaris, are frequent in Asia 
Minor inscriptions. T and H and M are still to be read on the altar. 
In line 2 I could see the letter X but not the alpha, which Ramsay 
read at the beginning, but which is at the end of line 2. I failed to 
see in the defaced relief a man either riding on a horse or standing 
by it as Ramsay surmised. The figure seemed to be that of Apollo 
with his right hand down and his raised left hand holding a lyre. 
Ramsay failed to see that on each of the four sides was a relief 
which referred to the deity mentioned. On Side B occur the words 
"Avyéiot éxnxdw, above a defaced relief which seems to repre- 
sent a helmeted man riding to left (not horsemen, as Ramsay says). 
On Side C is the word ‘H[XiJjov with a defaced bust (not recog- 
nized by Ramsay) of Helios with rays on his head, in the panel 


FiGurE 3. STATUETTE OF SEATED CYBELE IN WALL OF 
Howse AT SIzMA 


below. On Side D (Fig. 2) oceur the words Myrpi Zifiupnrq with 
H N in ligature. Below in the panel is the defaced relief of an 
enthroned deity like Cybele. The traces of the throne are clear, 
but there are no lions as in the draped headless Cybele built into the 
walls of a house in Sizma (Fig. 3).'_ Perhaps the Zizimene Mother 
is also represented in a bust on the altar (Fig. 4) with the inserip- 
tion, Kara ow iepéos | Mevedqulov | Nolvuniviolv.2 iepéos 
is a frequent Anatolian incorrect spelling of iepéws.? N74 is an un- 
usual name but possibly connected with Naé which Miss Ramsay‘ 


10.53 m. high, 0.36 m. broad, 0.18 m. thick. The lions are 0.18 m. high, the base 
0.14.m. In the town are several stone lions which are probably those of the Zizi- 
mene Mother, a local form of Cybele, cf. A. Margaret Ramsay, Jsaurian and East 
Phrygian Art in the Third and Fourth Centuries after Christ, pp. 78, 80, 81, 85. 
Perhaps the lions are funerary, cf. J.R.S., XIV, 1924, pp. 31 ff., pls. III-IV. 
A standing lion is represented on the altar to the Zizimene Mother published by 
Calder, R. Phil., XXXVI, 1912, p. 72. : 

2 This altar was in the same house as the altar just mentioned. There is a hole 
in the top, and there were no more letters above so that N# seems to be complete. 
0.58 m. high, 0.30 m. wide at the top, 0.235 m. wide at the inscription, 0.21 m. 
thick above, 0.18 m. thick at the inscription. Letters 0.02 m. to 0.03 m. high. 

3 Cl. Rev., XIX, 1905, p. 417, no. 9. 
4 Anatolian Studies, 1903, pp. 337-338. 
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takes to be a masculine name. More probably it is a feminine 
name, a contraction of Néa. 

This place, Zizima, in the Orondian hills was important because 
of the neighboring mines of cinnabar'! and even of copper. These 
treasures were part of the Mother-earth goddess and she gave freely 
of herself to enrich her own people. Her temple must have been 
wealthy as a result of the enormous commerce in cinnabar. Her 
subjects worked the mines so thoroughly that when an English 
company under Mr. Edwin Whittall started operations again some 
years ago, they found the ancient mines ? almost exhausted and the 
company suspended operations. 
I visited about three miles north 
of Sizma the ruins of Mr. Whit- 
tall’s houses, one with eighteen 
rooms, and saw great piles of 
pinkish débris and slag from the 
mines. The high chimney of the 
modern smeltery remains intact 
and is easily visible from the 
mound of Sizma. There are no 
traces of ancient mercury-smelt- 
ers, as the ancients probably did 
not smelt mercury, but only 
copper and lead. 

We had hoped that the large 
mound just to the north of Sizma 
(Fig. 5) would yield the shrine or 
temple of the Zizimene goddess 
who controlled these mines, but 
neither this mound nor any of the 
many neighboring places which I 


visited within a radius of thirty 
Ficure 4. Aurar or Roman Date at miles gave us any clue as to the 
S1zMA 
site of such a wealthy sanctuary. 
It is probable that there never was any such temple in this neigh- 
borhood. But the mound (Fig. 6) did prove to be a prehistoric 
site of some interest, probably a settlement of prehistoric miners. 
Since no stone buildings or even stone foundations came to light in 
the trenches, it is to be argued that the miners had adobe homes. 
1QOn miltos or minium as an object of commerce and its many uses, cf. my 
monograph on Ancient Sinope or Am. J. Phil., XXVIII, 1906, pp. 141-143. 
Strictly speaking I should say that cinnabar, cwvaSap (an Oriental word), oxide 
of mercury, is to be distinguished from minium, oxide of lead, though both were 
used as pigments. 
? For a study of the skulls found of the entombed ancient miners, ef. Liverpool 
Ann. Anth. Arch., I, 1909, pp. 91 ff. 
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To judge from the remains of ashes and slag, there were smelting 
furnaces on the hill. For example, in trench four near the south end, 
reaching from the surface to a depth of four meters, the remains of 
a circular furnace (Fig. 7), or possibly kiln (two meters in diameter), 


Ficure 5. Prenxistoric MounD IN THE CENTRE. Kara DaGu 
TO THE NORTHEAST 


were found filled with black ashes and pinkish-white lime like that 
at the modern mines. The side was lined with red mud brick. 
Sizma was an ideal site, about 
twelve hundred meters above sea 
level, healthy, and commanding 
a beautiful view over the valley 
to the northwest toward Milas 
Dagh and to the northeast to- 
ward Kara Dagh with Gelik 
Tepe to the south. The main 
ancient destruction must have 
been done by fire, as we found 


in trench four a stratification 


: Ficure 6. View or Mounp FROM 
of ashes, 0.05 m. thick and NORTHEAST 


about one and a half meters 

below the modern surface. The mound runs approximately south 
to north, the ground sloping up from the surrounding valley. The 
modern village is quite steep, ascending to the bottom of the mound, 
which is fairly precipitous on all sides. The mound is about twenty- 
five meters high at the north and northeast above the surrounding 
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plain and at the northwest about twenty-one meters and along the 
west side only ten meters above the sloping ground at the bottom. 
The top, however, rises gradually from the west edge toward the 
center. On the south side it is twenty-three to twenty-four meters 
high. The most precipitous part is only eighteen meters high. The 
greatest length of the hill, though irregular in shape, is eighty 
meters; the greatest breadth more than eighty. 

Ten trial trenches! were dug in all directions (see Fig. 8) to test 


Figure 8. RovuGH SKETCH 
SHOWING LOCATION OF THE 
TeN TRENCHES 


Figure 7. FuRNACE or KILN IN 
TreNcH Four 


the mound,’ and in all except numbers one and two, which were not 
dug deep enough because of the finding of modern skeletons that 
could not be moved, traces of former habitation and life were un- 


! Trench one was dug 14 m. long, 2.5 m. wide, but only 2 m. deep. Work was 


stopped because Mohammedan graves were found, showing that the hill had been 
used in recent times as a cemetery. Trench two was 4 m. wide, 2 m. deep, 13 m. 
long from the north edge of the hill. Trench three was 51 m. long west to east, 
2.5 m. wide at the bottom and 4 m. at the top, 5m. deep. Trench four was 9 m. 
broad at the west end of the mound, 4 m. broad at east end, 52 m. long, 7 m. 
deep. Trench five was 45 m. long, 4 m. wide at top, 3 m. at bottom, 6 m. deep. 
Trench six (Fig. 11) was 40 m. long, depth 6 m., 3 m. broad at bottom, 5 m. at 
top. Trench seven was 42 m. long, 4 m. wide at top, 3 m. at bottom, depth 6 m. 
Trench eight was 40 m. long, 3 m. wide at bottom, 4 m. at top, 4m. deep. Trench 
nine was 4 m. broad at top and bottom and 45 m. long, 5 m. deep. .Trench ten 
was 13 m. from north to south, 12 m. from east to west, 2 m. deep. 

* The mound is similar, I imagine, to many Phrygian mounds, and especially 
to the smaller one of those at Boz-6yiik as described by Kérte, Ath. Mitt., XXIV, 
1899, pp. 12 ff. The finds there were also very similar. There is now no doubt 
that the Phrygians had conquered much of the Anatolian plateau more than a 
thousand years before the date (900 B.c.) given by Ramsay, J.H.S., X, 1899, 
p. 157 and Hist. Geography, p. 34. 
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earthed. Many loomweights (Figs. 9, 10), six of soft clay in trench 
four, six of harder material in trench ten, one incised with X, one 
with 4, one with 8 in trench five), and many spindle-whorls ! were 
unearthed. More than a hundred and forty bone astragali like 
those discovered at Hissarlik were found at a depth of six meters in 
trench four near the ancient fur- 
nace. Many potsherds, several ~ 
querns, and pestles and broken a 
lamps were also excavated. ~ 
The most important finds were Figure 9. LoomMwEIGHTS AND WHORLS 
nearly twoscore of prehistoric 
vases dating from 2500 B.c. or thereabouts. Most of these are 
hand-made and without any decoration. Many are of a blackish 
color. Others have a_ polished 
red surface. Some have an in- 
cised zigzag pattern, and a few 
fragments have rough relief work. 
Three such pieces were found in 


trench four, at a depth of only two 
Ficure 10. LoomMweicuts. Cow’s 


- . meters, along with fragments of 
Horns at ErtHER END 


crude red and grey ware, pyrami- 
dal loomweights which taper toward the top, and a few whorl stones, 


PiGurRe 11 TRENCH SIX FROM NORTH, WITH VASES NOS 


Sl 32 AS Fot ND 


and two cow's horns (Fig. 10).2. One of these parts of large crude red 
vases (0.12 m. high by 0.21 m. wide) shows in relief some peculiar, 


The one next to the last in the front row in Fig. 9 was found in trench four, 


fifteen feet below the surface. It is black and decorated with three incised wavy 
lines. Height 0.025 m., circumference 0.207 m 
>For similar cow's horns from Gezer, ef. Barton, Archaeology and the Bible, 


pl. 37, fig. S9. 
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horned, short animal to left with a thin body and a long tail and 
legs.! The animal is holding something, which resembles a bone, in 
its mouth (Fig. 12.) Another red fragment (0.13 m. high, 0.14 m. 
wide) from the same vase shows a primitive head to left, biting at a 
leg preserved to the hoof. A second leg appears at the left (Fig. 12). 
The third red fragment of the same vase (0.17 m. high, 0.14 m. 
wide) shows in relief part of some object, possibly a table with two 


Ficure 12. FRAGMENTS OF PREHISTORIC VASES, NOW IN 
Konia 


legs at the upper end (Fig. 12). In trench four was also found the 
lower part (0.18 m. high, 0.14 m. wide) of some vase, probably, 
which had as its support the two legs and round base which are 
preserved (Fig. 12). The legs in grey-brown ware are roughly 
modelled with a slight indication of boots.2. In the same trench 
along with the above-mentioned things 
at a depth of two meters came to light 
a horse’s head (0.07 m. high, 0.05 m. 
wide, 0.03 m. thick) in red polished clay 
with broad grooves incised horizontally 
across the fragment from the ears to the 


nose (Fig. 13).' 

About half a meter below the level of 
. the things just described was found in 
Figure 13. Animav's Heap, trench four a very peculiar terra cotta 

head (Fig. 14) with hollow places for 
the eyes, a broad vertically ridged nose and at the lower end 
at either side a long paw decorated with round holes between 
three incised triangles and two parallel lines. The head is hollow 
at the back and 0.16 m. from the rear to the front end of the 
paws, one of which was found separately and joined on by me. The 

‘Perhaps such vases with animals in relief have an oriental origin. I am 
reminded of early Cypriote vases but especially of such fragments as those in 
Andrae, Die Archaischen Ischtar-Tempel in Assur, 1922, pls. 21-22. 

? For early Minoan vases with human feet ef. Evans, Palace of Minos, 1, fig. 85; 
Schmidt, Schliemann’s Sammlung Trojanischer Altertiimer, 3286; Forsdyke, 
Cat. of Vases in Brit. Mus., I, 1, 1925, p. 10, A 55, fig. 16. 


For somewhat similar horses’ heads from Gezer, ef. Barton, op. cit., pl. 37, 
fig. 90. 
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width is 0.14 m., the height 0.14 m. Two similar paws (Fig. 14) 
were found nearby. What kind of an animal is meant, ! am at a 
loss tosay. But it must be some primitive dog or lion or other crea- 
ture which was known in very early times.!. The only parallel with 


Ficure 14. Two Stone Pesties, Two Terracotra Paws 
AND PREHISTORIC ANIMAL’S HEAD, NOW IN KONIA 


which I am acquainted is a couple of prehistoric heads in the same 
kind of buff clay which I noticed in the small room off the Mycenaean 
room in the National Museum at Athens. They are from Naxos (Nos. 
6112, 6113; Figs. 15-16) from the excavations by Clon Stephanos. 
They have not yet been finally published, so far as I know. Some- 


Ficures 15-16. Prentstoric Heaps rrom Naxos, In ATHENS 


what similar is No. 48 from Troy (Fig. 17) in the first vase room of 
the same National Museum at Athens. These three heads are, 
however, meant to represent human beings rather than animals. 
Another zoomorphic vase is a rhyton (Fig. 18) in the form of a 
boar’s head which was pieced together from fragments found in 
trench four. It is 0.16 m. high including the vase part, 0.20 m. 
long, 0.09 m. wide at the rear, 0.07 m. wide across the eyes, 0.06 m. 
in diameter at the top, 0.013 m. thick. The rear of the vase part 


1In the Baltimore Art Museum there is a primitive prehistoric hound with 
outstretched paws from Cyprus. 
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and the left ear are gone. The clay is of a reddish-buff color, but 
burnt black inside. There is a hole in the snout so that this is a 
true rhyton,' a ritual libation vessel. It has been generally sup- 
posed that rhyta in the form of an animal’s head were an invention 
of the fifth century B.c.;* but Minoan rhyta are well known,’ and it 
is not at all improbable that the idea of such plastic vases started in 
Asia Minor, since examples of prehistoric rhyta in the form of ani- 
mals and of animal heads from Asia Minor can now be seen on the 


Ficgure 17. Prenistoric ZoomorpHic VASE FROM Troy, 
IN ATHENS 


second floor of the Constantinople Museum. Early theriomorphic 
vases are especially common in eastern Anatolia and northern 
Syria. Even those found in Egypt and Cyprus betray Asiatic 
prototypes. But the Sizma example seems from the circumstances 
of its place of finding along with fragments of rough black pots to 
date at least as early as 2500-2000 B.c. The closest parallel to our 
Sizma rhyton which I have been able to find published is the Hittite 


1 Cf, Bus« hor, Das Krokodil des Sotades Viinch. 1919), pp. 26-33. 

Cf. for example W alters, H story of Ancient Pottery, p. 192 

3 Cf. Karo, Jb. Arch. I., XXVI, 1911, pp. 249 ff.; Evans, Palace of Minos, p. 189. 
‘Cf. also the gold and silver rhyton published in Liverpool Ann. Anth. Arch., 
XX, 1921, pl. LAVIII, pp. 71 ff. Cf. H. Frankfort, Studies in the Early Pottery 
of the Near East, | (Royal Anth. Inst., London, 1924), pp. 112-113. For complete 
pottery bull rhyta discovered by Xanthoudides in vaulted tombs in Mesara in 
Crete (M.M.1), ef. Xanthoudides, The Vaulted Tombs of Mesard (translated by 
1. P. Droop), pl. XXVIII; Evans, Palace of Minos, fig. 137. On the subject of 
such vases cf. the important article of Glanville, Theriomorphic Vessels, J. Eq. 
irch., XII, 1926, pp 52-09. 
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bull’s head rhyton from Tell Kerab.' The clay is likewise greyish 
brown finely burnished and finished off with a knife. The eyes 
likewise stand out from the head. There is some resemblance to 
late Minoan Cretan work, but it surely dates much earlier, from the 
early Hittite period. In view of the Sizma and Hittite rhyta it is 
probable that such theriomorphic vases had their origin in Anatolia 
rather than in northern Syria, as Frankfort believes, rather than in 
Egypt, as Glanville believes. The third millennium sB.c., would 
be the date also of the six loomweights of soft friable clay and of the 
two stone pestles (Fig. 14) found in trench four near the rhyton. 
One is 0.22 m. long, with a diameter of 0.09 
m. at the bottom, 0.06 m. at the top. The 
other is 0.21 m. long, with a diameter of 0.07 
m. at the bottom, and 0.05 m. at the top. 
The vases found are almost all hand-made 
red or black or brown prehistoric ware, dating 
about 2500 B.c., if not earlier. Since most 
of the vases were found in the same sort of 
débris and there were visible no distinct 
stratifications, though we studied this matter 
carefully, they date from the same general 
period. Most of the black ware? is probably 
earlier than the red. Some are rough, others 


polished smooth, and one or two have incised 


decoration. There is much resemblance to Ficure 18. Preunis- 
Toric RHYTON IN 
Form oF BoarR’s 
in Mysia, at Gordion, at Petane, at Apamea Heap, Now IN Kona 


the early Asia Minor pottery found at Yortan 


(Dineir) and elsewhere. I noticed several pieces 

from Yortan in Constantinople, in the Louvre, in the Ashmolean 
Museum at Oxford, and in the British Museum * which were similar in 
style to those found at Sizma. Some of the vases resemble those 
from Kaisareyeh in the Ashmolean Museum, but are earlier in style. 
The Sizma vases belong to the very primitive class of black or red 
Mediterranean ware which, as Forsdyke?* says, “underlies most 
Aegean fabrics, but which, in more creative or receptive localities 
like Crete and the Greek mainland, is hardly found in a later 
context than the Sub-Neolithic.’”” In Asia Minor it covered the 
whole Bronze Age. It is closely related to Syrian and Thracian 
wares but is genuinely Anatolian. It is found in Asia Minor as far 

Cf. Liverpool Ann. Arch. Anthr., VI, p. 90, pl. X Xa; also B.C.H., XXXI, 
1907, pl. XXIII, no. 2 (a later sixth-century bull rhyvton from Caria). 

On the process of blackening such ware cf. B.S.A., XVI, pp. 96 tf., 100. 

For the excavations at Yortan ef. C. R. de Acad. des Inser., 1900, p. 269; 
LOO], pp. S02, 810. Cf. Dussaud, Les Civilisations Préhelli niques, p. 135 ff., 
figs. 99, 100. 

Forsdy ke, Cat. of Gr. and Etr. Vases in the Brit V 48. I. 1: Prehistori Aeqgear 
Pottery, 1925, p. x. 
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ast as the Halys,' and in the south to Istanoz, and Isbarta in 
Pisidia and even to Pamphylia and the Taurus Mountains.’ It 
was found in a modified form in the lowest five strata at Hissarlik 
(Troy). It is related to the earliest Cycladic pottery (especially 
that from Syra), which, however, shows many independent forms, 
but it bears so much resemblance to early Cypriote and Early 
Minoan II and III vases * that it would almost seem that Crete and 
Cyprus had been influenced by Asia Minor. This Anatolian ware 
certainly migrated as far west as Euboea where Papabasileios ® 
discovered many specimens, and similar red and black primitive 
vases have been found at Tiryns. This would indicate that there 
were intermediate stations in the islands such as Crete and Naxos 
with which we have shown a connection above, and possibly also 
on the northern mainland in Thessaly. In this Anatolian pottery 
is a clear anticipation of the Minyan ware which was so widespread 
in Boeotia, and out of this developed with technical improvement 
the classical bucchero ware of Aeolis and Etruria. All the inter- 
mediate phases have not yet been found in Greece and the islands, 
but the similarity of the ware on both sides of the Aegean can only 
thus be explained. In view of these considerations even the few 
vases found at Sizma, which are mostly hand-made, assume much 
importance as they indicate that the origin of this non-painted 
pottery is to be traced far into the interior of Asia Minor, and that 
the early inhabitants of Asia Minor and the islands were generally 
of the same stock and had a common origin and history. 

Here follows a list of the vases found and deposited in the museum 
at Konia. 

1. Jug (Fig. 19a). Height 0.15 m., greatest circumference 0.34 m. 
Found in trench six, three meters below surface. Lip slightly 
broken. Oval body with hollowed out base and offset sloping neck, 
and flaring mouth. Heavy round loop handle rising from shoulder 
to lip. Stony brown clay with bright red polished surface. 

2. Jar (Fig. 19b). Height 0.13 m., diameter on top 0.04 m., across 
the base 0.03 m., greatest circumference 0.21 m. Found in trench 
four, six meters below surface. The body tapers toward the small 
flat base and has a long sloping neck with a widely flaring mouth. 
No handle. Hand-made buff-colored ware. 

3. Jug (Fig. 19¢c). Height 0.08 m., diameter across top 0.06 m., 


'Cf. Ormerod, B.S.A., XVI, pp. 89 ff.; XVIII, pp. 80-94; also Annuario della 
R. Scuola di Atene, UT, 1921, p. 59, fig. 28, p. 63, fig. 31. 

2 Myers, Jour. Royal Anthr. Inst., XX XIII, 1903, p. 372; Cambridge Ancient 
History, Ul, p. 554 fff. 

> No. 836 in the Athens Museum from Troy is a red pitcher quite like the Sizma 
ware. 

‘In addition to the publications of Seager, Mrs. Boyd on Gournia, and Evans, 
cf. "Apx .AeXriovr, I, 1915, p. 61, fig. a 
Ilepi & apxaiwy radwr, 1910, p. 11. 
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greatest circumference 0.245 m. Found in trench four, six meters 
below surface. Round body with neck and flaring mouth, sloping 
upward from loop handle but not to a point as in the next example. 
Hand-made unpolished rough red ware. 

4. Jug (Fig. 19d). Height 0.10 m., greatest circumference 0.23 m., 


Figure 19, a-e. PREHISTORIC VASES FROM S1zMA, Nos. 1-5, FROM LEFT TO 
RIGHT 


diameter from lip to handle 0.07 m. Found in trench four, six 
meters below surface. Round body with flaring mouth sloping 
upward to a pointed spout from the loop handle. Numbers 3 and 4 
are somewhat like Ath. Mitt., XXII, 1897, p. 24 (Gordion); XXIV, 
1899, pl. II, 1 from Bos-éyiik; Schliemann, /lios, 1881, figs. 1050, 
1063, Troja, 1893, fig. 51. Hand-made unpolished rough red ware. 


Ficure 20, A-p. PREHISTORIC VASES FROM SizMA, Nos. 6-9 


Same style as the Early-Minoan II jugs from Mochlos pictured in 
Evans, Palace of Minos, fig. 57. 

5. Jar (Fig. 19e). Height 0.05 m., diameter across top 0.06 m., 
circumference around neck 0.20 m., around body 0.315 m. Hole in 
side. Found in trench nine, five meters below the surface. Low 
body with broad base and upright collar neck. Hand-made rough 
black ware. 
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6. Jug or oenochoe (Fig. 20a). Height 0.18 m., greatest cireum- 
ference 0.41 m. Found in trench five, three meters below surface. 
Globular body with sloping offset neck and offset flaring mouth 
slanting upwards from loop handle. Edge of mouth slightly 
broken. Flattened base. Decorated on upper body with impressed 
double zigzag, or scorings made with a blunt instrument on the 
surface of the clay, when half-dried.'. Depressed line at top and 
bottom of neck. Found in trench five, three meters below the 
surface. Hand-made polished red ware. 

7. Jug or oenochoe (Fig. 20b). Height 0.15 m., greatest circum- 
ference 0.225 m. Found in trench five, three meters below the 
surface. Diameter across flattened base 0.065 m. Lip somewhat 
broken in front. Pear-shaped body with offset neck and flaring 


Ficure 21, a-p. PREHISTORIC VASES FROM S1zMa, NOs. 10-13 


mouth. Long flat handle from lip to middle of body. Light buff 
hand-made ware. 

8. Jug (Fig. 20c). Height 0.17 m., greatest circumference 0.38 m. 
Found in trench five, three meters below the surface. Flat base, 
globular body tapering to base. Broken flat handle. Tall sloping 
neck with flaring mouth, 0.045 m. in diameter. Rough red ware. 

9. Jug (Fig. 20d). Height 0.16 m., greatest diameter 0.36 m. 
Found in trench six, three meters below the surface. Flat base, tall 
globular body and offset sloping tall neck. Lip broken. No handle. 
Polished -hand-made red ware. 

10. Jug or “Schnabelkanne” (Fig. 21a).2. Height 0.13 m., greatest 
circumference 0.315 m. From handle to end of spout 0.06 m 
Found in trench five, four meters below the surface. Globular body 
with flat base, offset neck, and loop handle. Upward sloping 
hollow spout with hole below the end. Two knobs on the front 
Decorated with three incised zigzags or chevrons cut in the wet clay 
with a sharp instrument. Polished light buff clay. 

ll. Jug (Fig. 21b). Height 0.11 m., greatest circumference 0.235 

Cf. B.S.A., XVIII, pl. VI, fig. 5 

Cf. Ath. Mitt., XXIV, 1899, pl. I, S; pl. IT, 3-6; B.S.A., XVIII, pp. 83-S4 


Schmidt. Sch/iemann’s Sammlung, nos. 302 ff., 400 
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m. Found in trench three, two meters below surface. Somewhat 
globular body, with slightly flattened base, on which the vase 
stands imperfectly. Two knobs on front of body to represent the 
breasts as on vases from Hissarlik.' Offset neck. Hollowed out 
upward sloping spout or ‘‘Schnabel.’’ Loop handle. Polished 
thin reddish-buff slip on brown clay. The shape and spout are a 
little reminiscent of the early Minoan jugs illustrated in Seager’s 
Mochlos, figs. 19, and 48, 45. 

12. Jar (Fig. 2lc). Height 0.08 m., greatest circumference 
0.275 m., diameter of top 0.05 m. Found in trench four, two meters 
below the surface. Broken lip. Globular body with offset high 
wide-open neck with flaring mouth. Base only slightly flattened. 
Body decorated with five incised zigzags or chevrons. The incised 
pattern ? was cut in the wet clay with a sharp instrument and shows 
no signs of a white filling or encrustation. Rude hand-made 
brownish-red ware. Somewhat similar to B.S.A., XVIII, pl. 
VII, 1; Schmidt, Sc/ liemann’s Sammlung, no. 2251, and Papa- 
basileios, Ilepi év apxaiwy ragwv, pl. H, no. 6. 

13. Side-spouted jar or infant-feeder (Fig. 21 d). Height 0.075 
m., greatest circumference 0.23 m., diameter of mouth 0.04 m. 
Found in trench four, two meters below the surface. Globular 
body sloping toward contracted neck with lip turned outwards. 
ting base. High flat loop handle on one side. On the body at 
right angles to this is a narrow tubular tapered spout slanting 
upwards. Polished black ware. The shape is similar to the fully 
developed later Mycenaean jar illustrated in Cat. Brit. Mus., I, 1, 
pl. X, A942.3 A side-spouted jug from Yortan is illustrated there 
on pl. I, A24, but the spout is short and the vase of different shape. 
The side-spout is a typical Early Minoan feature and persisted in 
later forms,‘ and it is found in the early pottery of Hissarlik,® but it 
is interesting to have a perfectly preserved early example of the type 
which lasts even down to late classical times. This Sizma vase is 
perhaps the earliest example so far found of what has been inter- 
preted as an infant’s nursing bottle. 

14. Jug (Fig. 22). Height 0.20 m., greatest circumference 0.455 m. 
Neck 0.06 high in front. Opening 0.05 m. in diameter. Found 
in trench seven, three meters below the surface. Globular body 
with flat base, with offset neck, flaring mouth, and rounded 
handle. Decorated with seven deeply incised zizgags arranged in 
eleven divisions. Black hand-made ware. 

1 Cf. for somewhat similar shapes from Hissarlik Schliemann, /lios, figs. 369, 371. 

2Cf. B.S.A., XVIII, pp. 89-91. 
‘There is a Mycenaean example of a feeding-bottle with loop-handle from 


Cyprus in the Baltimore Art Museum. : 
4 Mrs. Boyd-Hawes, Gournia, pl. I, 38, 50; Seager, Mochlos, fig. 49. 


> Schmidt, Schliemann’s Sammlung, nos. 391, 555. 
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15. Jug (Fig. 23). Height 0.14 m., greatest circumference 0.355 m. 
Found in trench four, seven meters below surface. Spherical 
body tapering to flat base. Loop handle. Top broken. Rough 
hand-made red ware. 

16. Jug or oenochoe with trefoil mouth, somewhat broken 
(Fig. 24a). Height 0.14 m., greatest circumference 0.39 m. From 
high loop handle to front end of spout 0.07 m. Ring base 0.08 m. 
in diameter. Two depressed rings around the neck. Found in 


Ficure 22. PREHISTORIC FROM SizMa, No. 15 
JUG FROM S1zMa, No. 14 


trench six, two meters below the surface. Polished black ware. 
Probably later in date than the other vases. 

17. Large pot or bowl (Fig. 24b). Height 0.15 m., diameter 
across top 0.11 m., across flattened base 0.08 m. Single flat loop 
handle. Offset flaring mouth. Two depressed rings, cut with a 
blunt instrument, around the shoulder 
and also on neck beneath lip. Found 
in trench six, two meters below the 
surface. Rough black ware. 

18. Small bowl without handles (Fig. 


. 25a). Height 0.055 m., inner diameter 
Ficure 24, a-B. PREHISTORIC 


Pots FROM SizMa, Nos. 16-17 at top 0.06 m., across base 0.04 m. 


Two slight projections on either side. 
Found in trench five, three meters below the surface. Rough hand- 
made reddish-buff ware. 

19. Jug. (Fig. 25b). Height 0.095 m., greatest circumference 
(0.22 m., diameter across base 0.03 m. Neck broken. Handle 
broken away. Found in trench five, three meters below the surface. 
Polished black ware. 

20. Jug (Fig. 25c). Height 0.17 m., greatest circumference 0.50 m. 
Found in trench five, three meters below the surface. Spheri- 
cal body with contracted neck and flaring mouth which is broken. 
Flat handle. Buff slip on red-brick clay. Rough hand-made ware. 
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21. Bowl (Fig. 25d). Like many found in Crete from early 
Minoan times and later. Height 0.065 m., diameter across top 
0.112 m., across base 0.04 m. Found in trench four, two meters 
below surface. Small handle on one side, two perforated projec- 
tions on other side. On outside rudely incised decoration consisting 
of several vertical short lines in two columns between continuous 
vertical lines, of parallel loops, a kind of tree with branches, of a 
spiral with two dark red concentric circles in the middle (the photo- 
graph unfortunately does not show these). The exterior is of 


Ficure 25, A-D. PREHISTORIC VASES FROM S1zMA, nos. 18-21 


reddish-buff color and rough; the interior has a red slip and is 
polished. 

22. Funnel-shaped vase, grooved inside (Fig. 26a). Height 
0.145 m., diameter 0.075 m. at the top. Found in trench eight, 
two meters below surface. Reddish-buff clay. Rough ware. 

23. Saucer (Fig. 26b). Height 0.05 m., diameter0.20m. Broken 
in two pieces. Part missing. Found in trench three, two meters 
below the surface. Decorated with five painted concentric circles 


Figure 26, a-E. PREHISTORIC VASES FROM SIZMA, NOs. 
22-23, 26-28 


on the inside. Clay-buff, decoration in reddish-brown. Later in 
date than the other vases. 

24. Saucer, broken in two pieces (Fig. 27). Height 0.07 m. 
diameter 0.21 m. Found in trench three, one and a half meters 


below the surface. Decorated on inside with three brownish-red 
concentric circles near the center and a broad bright red band (0.02 m. 
high) near the offset rim and along the rim, and also on the out- 
side of the rim. Buff-red clay. Similar to no. 23 and likewise 
later in date than most of the vases found. 

25. Bowl (Fig. 28). Height 0.07 m., diameter 0.11 m. Pro- 
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jecting knob. Found in trench four, five meters below the surface. 
Hand-made red ware. 

26. Jug (Fig. 26c). Height 0.12 m., diameter across offset lip 
0.08 m., diameter of slanting flat base 0.04 m. Found in trench 
three, three meters below the surface. Polished bright red ware. 

27. Jug (Fig. 26d). Height 0.10 m., greatest circumference 


Figure 27. Prenistoric Sav- 


> 
CER FROM SizMa, No. 24 Ficurt PREHISTORIC 


BowL FROM S1zMA, No. 25 
0.23 m. Handle broken. Globular body with offset neck. Found 
in trench six, three meters below the surface. 

28. Jug (Fig. 26e). Height 0.12 m. Found in trench six, three 
meters below the surface. Much broken at top. Sides sloping 
toward flat foot. 

29. Jar, without handles (Fig. 29). Height 0.07 m., greatest 


Figure 30. PREHISTORIC 
BOWL FROM S1zMA, No. 30 


29. Prentisroric JAR 
FROM SIZMA, NO. 29 


circumference 0.13 m. Found in trench nine, five meters below 
surface. Rough red ware. 

30. Bowl with one handle (Fig. 30). Height 0.08 m., width at 
top 0.105 m. Broken on one side. Found in trench four, five 
meters below the surface. Bright red polished ware. 
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31. Pithos (Fig. 31). Height 0.85 m., greatest circumference 
3.45 m. Found in trench six, two meters below the surface. Much 
broken and nothing except earth inside. Many projecting ribs or 
bands, and two low, broad flat handles. Flat bottom from which 


Figure 31. Prenistoric PirHos FROM S1zMa, No. 31 


there is a gradual tapering to about one fourth the height and then 
a more decided tapering toward the broad mouth. Rough black 
ware. 

32. Pithos, with flat bottom (Fig. 11). Height 0.60 m., greatest 


Ficcre 32. Preuistoric PirHos FROM SIZMA, No. 33 


circumference 1.90 m., diameter of opening at the top which was 
found covered with a rough stone, 0.23 m. Four projecting flat 
bands encircle the body of the vase which tapers toward the broad 
ofiset rim. Two handles, one broken off. Found in trench six, 
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about two meters below surface and about two meters to the north 
of no. 31. Nothing inside but a small rough red fragment of a 
vase with spirals in relief. Rough black ware, smoothed and 
polished inside. 

33. Pithos (Fig. 32). Height of part preserved 0.44 m., diameter 
across top 0.46 m. Broken in two pieces. Lower part gone. 
Offset rim and two small round handles. Found in trench nine, 
two meters below the surface. Rough red ware with no bands. 
For prehistoric pithoi from Bos-éyiik like those from Troy, ef. 
Ath. Mitt., XXIV, 1899, p. 33 ff. 


34. Large jar (Fig. 33). Height 0.25 m., diameter across opening 


Ficure 33. LarGe JAR FROM SizMa, No. 34 


at top 0.19 m. Found in trench three, one and a half meters below 
surface, along with no. 23. Flat bottom from which the body of 
the vase expands to the base of the flat loop handle. From there 
it tapers toward the offset neck. Rough black ware, but the vase 
seems to have been made on the wheel and resembles in shape late 
Helladic or Mycenaean shapes and even some seventh-century 
Lydian vases. It can hardly date as early as most of the Sizma 
vases and probably belongs to about 1500 B.c. 

Here is a convenient place to mention an important Roman 
sarcophagus which is built into the corner wall of a stable in Sizma. 
It is 2.05 m. wide, 1.00 m. thick, and 0.65 m. high. On the right end, 
which is inside the stable door in such poor light that no photograph 
could be taken, is a large medallion with a Medusa head (0.35 m. 
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high by 0.35 m. wide). The face is kindly and crowned with 
abundant locks, quite similar to a Medusa relief which we found at 
Yalivadj and brought to the Lycée there. The front of the sar- 
cophagus is decorated (Fig. 34) with three Medusa heads (0.28 m. in 
diameter). The middle one has a wreath below with a bull’s head 


Ficure 34. Sarcopuacus Burtt INto WALL AT S1zMA 


at either side. At the right end is a winged Victory (0.50 m. high 
standing on a globe. She holds in her raised right hand a wreath, 
and in her left a palm-branch. It is interesting to find represen- 
tations of Medusa in the region of Konia which is so closely connected 
with the Perseus and Medusa legends. 


* 


Ficure 35. Greek INscripTion oF LATE RoMAN Date AT SizMa 


Part of a cornice built into the left side of a fountain in Sizma 
(1.60 m. wide, 0. 30 m. high, 0.44 m. thick at top, 0.29 m. thick at 
bottom) has the following inscription (Fig. 35), letters 0.03 to 0.035 
m. high. I dug up the end of the stone and recorded a few more 
letters than appear in Figure 35. Date, late Imperial. 

—ovu xa! Tupavvovu xa! ‘Eppoyevous ieptws Tov weyiorov untpi Bet 
—Ta pmeTa Taons Kal Tav ayaduaTrwy Kara KéXevow 


avéa|Tno av 
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The expression xa'ra xéAevolcv occurs on two fragments at Sizma 
which fit together and have a bull’s head sculptured at the left (0.33 
m. wide, 0.27 m. thick, 0.19 m. high). See Figure 36. Letters 
0.045 m. high. 

The stone (upside down) used as the southeast pillar of the bridge 
has a much worn inscription (Fig. 37). 1.12 m. high, 0.35 m. wide, 
0.42 m. thick. Letters 0.03 m. high. Broken at right. 


Meipos xe 
*Twovvas 
Ne(t)ros a’ro- 
i €arcts ¢- 
QVTES 


WAX 


Figure 36. INscRIPTION AT S1zMA 


For the name Miros see Ramsay, Studies, 
pp. 71-73, 86, 90, and Sterrett, op. cit., II, p. 202, 
no. 214; J.R.S., XIV, 1924, p. 27, no. 4; p. 35, 
no. 17; p. 86, no. 2; J.H.S., XXII, 1902, p. 
349, no. 89. Imounas seems to be a new form, 


though many closely related forms are known Figure 37. Inscrip- 
’ . N 3 iE AT 
(cf. Kretschmer, Einleitung in die Geschichte der 


Gr. Sprache, p. 369). Iman and Imen are 
common masculine names in Phrygia and on the border of Lyecaonia 
and Pisidia, Cl. Rev., XXIV, 1910, p. 77. 

There is another altar at this bridge with a hopeless inscription 
1.22 m. high, 0.47 m. thick, 0.50 m. wide). I seemed to make out 


the letters. 


AYR-KYN 
KEY 
NAICM 
ONTEC 
NOC 
ANON 
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The other altar on the bridge! with an important but defaced 
inscription published several times I photographed and reproduce 
in Figure 38 for the first time. In beautifying the stone to use it as 
the ornamental end of the parapet of the bridge the modern artisan 
chipped off the first line and the first and final letters of the others. 
Ramsay wrongly read after Acoviow the letter N and Miss Ramsay 
read «é in the Wilson Report, but the letter cannot possibly be N or 
K, but rather |, and after the break in the stone part of E. Calder’s 
suggestion of eavrqrw fits perfectly. In line 4 the traces of a letter 
after KA seemed to me to be those of A or A or N, not P as Ramsay 


Ficure 38. ALTar TO JEHOVAH- Figure 39. CuHuristtan INSCRIPTION 
Dionysos AT SIZMA AT SIZMA 


thought. The inscription would then read, adopting Calder’s 
suggestion of the name Kandidos: 


ths Kupiov cwrnpias Ke] 

Tu?|pewy dnuov Meyio ror 
‘Odv|yziov. "Iud Acoviows v- 

avt.ntw “Hra@s Aotrao; Kal[vii- 
60 uv veou. 

1 Cf. Ramsay in Cl. Rev., XTX, 1905, p. 370; A. Margaret Ramsay, Preliminary 
Report to the Wilson Trustees for 1909, pp 29-34; Anatolian Studies, p. 338.; 
Calder, J.H.S., XX XI, 1911, p. 196. The altar is 1.29 m. high, 0.50 m. wide at 
top, 0.45 m. wide below, 0.48 m. thick. The circular depression on top has an 
inner diameter of 0.19 m. The defaced figure of Dionysos with an animal at his 
right and resting his left hand on a goat, is 0.40 m. high. 
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The p at the beginning of line 2 is not certain and ro is not pre- 
served at the end of line 2. In line 1 Miss Ramsay and Calder 
would restore [izép Kaicagos rixns Ramsay thought that 
the name of the dedicator was hopeless and Miss Ramsay in the 
Wilson Report read xé |@ea "Hracdovrads Klapixo|d. In Anatolian 
Studies, p. 338, she correctly reads "Hra@s Aovrcos. Miss Ramsay also 
correctly interpreted ‘Ivé as Jehovah.' 

Built into the wall of a house beyond the stream to the west of 
Sizma is a marble fragment 0.39 m. high, 0.27 m. thick, 0.35 m. wide, 
broken at the bottom and at the left. Above is the Christian 
symbol. The small fragment below (0.25 m. high by 0.14 m.) 
belongs to the same inscription (Fig. 36). 


* Abp. 

o's Kadzop- 

viiov aveor- 

n'oa éuaut- 

ns x|apuv 

Davip M. Rospinson 
Tue Jouns Hopkins UNIVERSITY 


1 Not a mistake for vig as Ramsay and Calder (Cl. Rev., XXIV, 1910, p. 79) 
hadsupposed. InJ.H.S., XX XI, 1911, pp. 196 ff., Calder accepted Miss Ramsay’s 


suggestion of and read at the end oixovduou ve(wrép)ov. 
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NEW LIGHT ON THE DISCOVERY OF YUCATAN, AND 
THE FOUNDATION OF THE NEW MAYA EMPIRE 


Prion to the beginning of last year, only four Initial Series 
dates had been discovered throughout the length and breadth of 
Yucatan, 7.e. the New Maya Empire. This exceedingly accurate 
method of dating, which had been developed in the Old Maya Em- 
pire as early as the second or third century B.c., where in the neigh- 
borhood of 300 Initial Serial monuments have been found, seems to 
have fallen into disuse after the abandonment of the Old Empire in 
the seventh century a.p., and did not generally survive the trans- 
ference of the Maya culture from its older haunts in Guatemala, 
Honduras and southern Mexico to the Peninsula of Yucatan. 

Four Initial Series, however, had been found in Yucatan up to 
the beginning of 1926, for the provenance of which see the map in 
Figure 1: 

1. The Initial Series on Stela 1 at Tuluum on the eastern coast of 

Yucatan, discovered by Mr. John L. Stephens in 1841.! 

2. The Initial Series in the temple of the same name at Holactun 
on the savanna of Xcalumkin? in northwestern Yucatan, 
discovered by Mr. Teobert Maler some 30 years ago. 

3. The Initial Series in the temple of the same name at Old Chichen 
Itz in northeastern Yucatan, discovered by Mr. Edward H. 
Thompson in 1900.* 

4. The Initial Series on Stela 1 at Jaina on the northwestern coast 
of Yucatan discovered by the writer in 1924.* 

To these should be added a fifth found early in January, 1926: 

5. The Initial Series on Stela 1 at Chetumal Bay, on the south- 
eastern coast of Yucatan, discovered by Dr. Thomas Gann 
in 1926. 


Up to the discoveries which are reported in the following paper, 
these were the only five Initial Series known in the New Maya Em- 
pire, an entirely insignificant number as compared with the 300-odd 
Initial Series found scattered all over the Old Empire region, from 


| J. L. Stephens, ‘‘Jncidents of Travel in Yucatan,” I, pp. 385-409; G. P. Howe, 
‘The Ruins of Tuluum,” American Anthropologist, new series, Vol. 13, pp. 539-550; 
Svivanus G. Morley, “The Ruins of Tuluum,” The American Museum Journal, 
XVII, March 1917, no. 3, pp. 109-204; Year Book, no. 15, Carnegie Institution of 
Washington, pp. 338-339; Year Book, no. 17, C. I. of W., pp. 274-275; ‘‘The 
Inscriptions at Copan,”’ Pub. no. 217, C. J. of W., pp. 393, 512, 531, 572, 573, 
580, 582, 586; Samuel K. Lothrop, ‘‘ Report on the Ruins of Tuluum and the East 
Coast of Yucatan,’ Pub. no. 335, C. J. of W. 
2 Teobert Maler, ‘'Yukatekische Forschungen,” Globus, Vol. 82, nos. 13 and 
t. pp. 202-204 
Sylvanus G. Morley, “An Introduction to the Study of the Maya Hieroglyphs,”’ 
Bulletin 57, Bureau American Ethnology, p. 199; “The Inscriptions at Copan,’” 
Pub. no. 217. C. J. of W.. pp. 458, 459, 573: Year Book, no. 17, C. J. of _i p. 274. 
4 Sylvanus G. Morley, Year Book, no. 23, C. J. of W., pp. 210-211. 
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Kk] Tortuguero in the northwest to Copan in the southeast, and from 


La Honradez in the northeast to Ocosingo in the southwest. 


Before proceeding with the presentation of the discoveries made 


in May 1926, however, let us consider somewhat further the dates 


of these five previously known New Empire Initial Series 
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Figure 1. Map or THE MAYA AREA, SHOWING THE LOCATION OF CoBA 


MaAcANX0C) IN NORTHEASTERN YUCATAN 


The first Initial Series, on Stela 1 at Tuluum, reads very clearly 


9.6.10.0.0, that is, more than three centuries earlier than the Chi- 


chen Itz4 Initial Series, less than 100 miles distant to the northwest 


in an air line. 


The writer sought to shorten this long temporal gap 


by assigning to this monument the date, 10.6.10.0.0, the first 


baktun (approximately 400 years) anniversary of its Initial Series, 
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and not without some corroboratory evidence in the text itself, but 
in view of the early date of the fifth Initial Series, discovered in Jan- 
uary by Dr. Gann at Chetumal Bay, which is only 30 years later 
than the Tuluum Initial Series, this suggestion no longer appears 
either tenable or timely. The Initial Series 9.6.10.0.0 would make 
the dedicatory date of this monument 304 a.p. 

The dedicatory date of No. 2, the Temple of the Initial Series at 
Holactun is not the Initial Series itself, but an accompanying Period- 
ending date, a ‘‘ Tun 13 ending on a day 2 Ahau.”’” Only two read- 
ings appear historically probable for this date, either 10.9.13.0.0 
2 Ahau 8 Yax or 11.2.13.0.0 2Ahau 8 Cumhu. Inthe correlation of 
Maya and Christian chronology first proposed by the writer, the 
former corresponds to 761 a.p., and the latter to 1017 a.p.'. The 
reading of the Initial Series is unfortunately not clear, but it would 
appear to have been either 10.8.8.4.9 or 11.2.8.4.9, depending 
upon which reading of the Period-ending date is chosen, in either 
case less than five vears (/.e. 1711 days) earlier than the correspond- 
ing Period-ending date. 

On the grounds of general historic probability the later reading, 
11.2.13.0.0 (1017 a.p.), has been chosen as the more likely dedica- 
tory date of this temple. 

The third Initial Series above, that inscribed on a door-lintel in 
the Temple of the same name at Chichen Itz4, unmistakably records 
the Initial Series 10.2.9.1.9, although again, the Initial Series is 
not the dedicatory date, that being declared by the Period-ending 
10.2.10.0.0 (620 4.p.), 331 days later. 

The fourth Initial Series on Stela 1, at Jaina on the northwestern 
coast, is the least satisfactory of all. This monument is so badly 
broken that the reading of its Initial Series is highly doubtful. The 
katun coefficient appears to be 3, and the Initial Series terminal date 
either 12 Ahau 8 Ceh or 13 Ahau 8 Ceh. These two dates appeared 
as tun endings in Baktuns 9, 10, 11 and 12 at the following posi- 
tions, no one of which appears convincing: 


9.11. 0.0.0 12Ahau 8 Ceh 393 A.D. 
9.18. 6.0.0 13 Ahau 8 Ceh 537 A.D. 
11.18. 9.0.0 12Ahau S8Ceh 1330 a.p. 
12. 5.15.0.0 13Ahau S8Ceh 1462 a.p. 


Of the four, the first would appear to be the best choice, first be- 
cause the day coefficient is more likely to have been 12 than 13, 
since the day 12 Ahau is unmistakably recorded upon the back of 
this same monument; second, because a katun ending is more likely 

1 This correlation of Maya and Christian chronology was first proposed by the 
writer in 1909 at the Baltimore meeting of the Archaeological Institute of America 


in a paper entitled ‘“The Correlation of Maya and Christian Chronology,” A.J.A., 
XV, 1911, pp. 195-214. 
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to have been commemorated by a monument than a simple tun end- 
ing; and third, because the style of carving is more like that of the 
Middle Period of the Old Empire than the Great Period. 

The fifth Initial Series, that discovered in January at a small site 
on the western shore of Chetumal Bay, very clearly records the date 
9.8.0.0.0 (334 A.pD.). 

One other point concerning these five Initial Series should be noted 
before we pass to a consideration of the new material, namely the 
geographic locations of the places where they are found (Fig. 1 

No. 5 stands at the southeastern corner of Yucatan, 90 miles 
northeast of the nearest Old Empire city, La Honradez, in north- 
eastern Guatemala, and 140 miles southwest of Tuluum (No. 1) on 
the east coast of Yucatan. No. 3, Chichen Itza, lies about 70 miles 
west and slightly north of Tuluum; and No. 2, Holactun, about 115 
miles west of Chichen Itzi. No. 4, Jaina, is about 40 miles north- 
west of Holactun. 

Coming now to the discoveries made in 1926, attention is again 
directed to the map in Figure 1. In the northeastern corner 
of Yucatan, about 50 miles east and very slightly south of Chichen 
Itza, is the city of Coba, the existence of which has been known for 
nearly a century. 

John Lloyd Stephens, the American traveller, diplomat and am- 
ateur archaeologist, was the first to give notice of the site, though 
he himself did not visit it. In 1841 while travelling in Yucatan he 
heard of Cobaé from the Cura of Chemax, the nearest village thereto, 
but owing to the shortness of time, as well as to the overgrown con- 
dition of the trails, neither Stephens nor his informant ever found 
their way thither.' 

Teobert Maler visited the site some time toward the close of the 
last century, since a picture of the Castillo at Coba, taken by him, 
is to be found in the Historical and Archaeological Museum at Mer- 
ida, Yucatan. He seems to have left no published record of his visit, 
however, and it has remained for the Carnegie Institution of Wash- 
ington to give the first scientific description of this exceedingly im- 
portant, and, the writer believes, historically significant site. 

Four expeditions were organized and despatched from the In- 
stitution’s field headquarters at Chichen Itzi to Cobé during the 
first six months of 1926 as follows: 

The First Expedition under Dr. T. Gann and Mr. E. L. Crandall 
was at Cobd for two days, the 23rd and 24th of February, and re- 
ported the existence of a site of enormous extent, built around the 
shores of two small lakes, Cobé and Macanxoc, with great temples 
and palaces, surrounding courts and plazas, stone causeways, and 


1 J. L. Stephens, “Jncidents of Travel in Yucatan,” I, pp. 340-341. 
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two hieroglyphic monuments, Stelae 11 and 12 in the final numera- 
tion, which, however, were so weathered as to render impossible the 
decipherment of their respective dates. 

The Second Expedition under Dr. A. V. Kidder and Messrs. J. E. 
S. Thompson, G. Wiggins and R. A. Franks, Jr., was at Cobé from 
March 16th to March 18th. A sketch map was made, the important 


Figure 2. oF THE Divine Gop at Nonotrcn MUL, 
ONE OF THE SUBURBS OF CoBA 


suburb of Nohotch Mul visited for the first time, and at the base of 
the principal temple there, the Temple of the Diving God, called by 
the natives the Castillo (Fig. 2), two more hieroglyphic monuments 
were found, Stelae 9 and 10 in the final numeration. Unfortunately, 
excessive erosion of the inscriptions had again made impossible de- 
cipherment of their respective dates. 

The Third Expedition under Messrs. Thompson and J. Charlot 
visited Cobd from May 23rd to May 28th, making the most impor- 
tant discovery of the entire field season, and the writer believes the 
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most significant field contribution to the study of Maya History in 
the past five vears. On May 24th the Third Expedition located the 
ceremonial center of Cobia, at a group known locally as Macanxoe 
1 mile southeast of Cobé. The new group was found to have 
eight hieroglyphic monuments, Stelae 1 to 8 in the final numeration, 
presenting eight new Initial Series dates, thus practically trebling the 
Initial Series previously reported from Yucatan. In addition to 
this, in some ways epochal, discovery, the Third Expedition re- 
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Figure 3. Map or MaAcanxoc, sHowING Location or E1cgut 
STELAI 


ported a new site, Kukican, 10 miles east of Cob’ and connected 
therewith by a stone causeway. 

The Fourth Expedition under the writer and Mr. Thompson vis- 
ited Coba from June 4th to June 11th, when final decipherments of 
the several dates at Macanxoe were made and the group mapped for 
the first time. 

The group occupies a single terrace covering about four acres on 
top of which are arranged five mounds and the eight monuments 
already mentioned (Fig. 3). Of the mounds only two are sur- 
mounted by the ruins of temples, the remaining three being with- 
out superstructures, other than a low parapet at the back, and 
partly along the adjoining sides. 
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The stelae stand in low walled enclosures open at the front, some- 
times on low platforms approached by stone stairways as in the case 
of Stela 1 (Fig. 4), or again on the general terrace level. In at least 
one case, Stela 4, the monument stands in a small chamber with a 
corbelled roof (Fig. 5). 

It is to the dates at Macanxoc, and their significant bearing on 
early New Empire history, that attention is especially directed in 
the present connection. 

Of the eight monuments in this group, the inscriptions on two of 


Figure 4. Strexa 1 (413 a.p.) STANDING ON A Low PLATFORM, 
APPROACHED BY A NARROW STONE STAIRWAY 


them, Stelae 7 and 8, were found to be so effaced as to render deci- 
pherment of their respective dates impossible (Figs. 6 and 7). Of 
the remaining six, however, two, Stelae 1 and 6, have each two In- 
itial Series apiece, making a total of eight Initial Series for these 
eight monuments. 

It may be noted in passing, that the record of two Initial Series on 
a single monument is extremely rare, there being but eight other ex- 
amples of this known in the entire Corpus Inscriptionum Mayarum.? 

In such cases, however, the second, or later Initial Series, invari- 
ably indicates the contemporaneous date of the monument, and on 


‘ Stela 17 at Tikal; Stela 11 at Yaxchilan; Stela 3 at Copan; Stelae 1 and 3 at 
Piedras Negras; and Stelae D, E and F at Quirigua. 
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this basis the following decipherments of the dates of the Macanxoe 
stelae have been made: 


Stela6 9. 9.10.0.0 Approx. 364 A.p. (Fig. 8 
9. 9.10.0.0 364 A.D. ( 
9.10. 0.0.0 373 A.D 
2 9.10.10.0.0 i 383 A.D. | 10 
9.11.10.0.0 403 A.D 1] 
1 9.12. 0.0.0 vg $13 a.p. (Figs. 12 and 13 


Figure 5. Svea 4 (364 a.p.) STANDING IN A SHRINE WITH A 
CoRBELLED ROOF 


A glance at this table immediately discloses two important points: 
first, that all of these monuments are lahuntun-markers, that is to 
say, each one was erected at the end of an even 10-year period of 
Maya chronology (the third or tun coefficient being always either 0 
or 10); and second, that barring the single missing /ahuntun-ending, 
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9.11.0.0.0, between Stelae 2 and 5, there is a complete and un- 

broken sequence of these 10-year period markers, the first lahuntun- 

ending in the series, 9.9.10.0.0, being marked by two monuments 

nstead of one, 7.e. Stelae 4 and 6. 


Ficure 6. Steva 7. STANDING BEFORE ONE OF THE THREE SMALL ™~ 
BuILDINGs AT Macanxoc 


The hieroglyphic inscription is too effaced to permit its decipherment. 


FIGURE 7. STELA 8 


Che hieroglyphic inscription on this monument has been almost 
entirely destroved by weathering so that its corresponding date can- 
not be deciphered 


But it will be remembered that there are two monuments, Stelae 
7 and 8 (Figs. 6 and 7, respectively), which have not been dated as 
vet, 7.e. not vet brought into this chronological sequence. It will 
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now be shown that on stylistic grounds both of them must be prior 
to 9.11.10.0.0, the lahuntun-ending immediately following this 
single break. 

Stylistically considered, and regardless of the dates recorded upon 


FIGURE 8. STELLA 6 (364 


Like Stela 1, this presents two Initial Series, a very unusual feature 
on Maya monuments, 


them, Stelae 5 and 1 are the two latest monuments at Macanxoe, 


because they are the only two of the eight which are carved on 
two sides, the other six being carved on their fronts only. And 
since Stelae 7 and 8 are carved on their fronts only, it follows that 

they must be earlier than Stelae 5 and 1, earlierthan 9.11. 10.0.0. 
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l‘urther, since there is but one lahuntun-ending in this sequence for 
which no corresponding monument has been found, 7.e. 9.11.0.0.0, 
the writer believes there can be little doubt but that Stela 7 or Stela 
8 originally marked this missing /ahuntun-ending. 

The position of the remaining monument of this pair would then 


Figure 9. 3 (373 


have been either at the beginning of this sequence, ’.e. at 9.9.0.0.0, 
or as a twin lahuntun-marker either for 9.10.0.0.0 or 9.10.10.0.0 
or 9.11.0.0.0. Which of these positions was the correct one it is im- 


possible to say, although the writer inclines to the former hypothesis, 


n /.e. that it originally recorded the date 9.9.0.0.0 
d Bringing these last two hypothetically dated stelae into the se- 
t ries, we will then have the following table of dates for the Macanxoc- 


(‘ob’ monuments: 
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It will be remembered that two of the five Yucatan 
known before the discovery of Macanxoe, were found in 


Figure 10. 2 (383 a.p.) 
northwestern corner of the peninsula, at Holactun and 


tion for the moment, because of historical reasons to be 
let us bring the remaining three Initial Series, those : 
Bay, Tuluum and Chichen Itz4 into our chronological 


Stela 1 Tuluum 9.6.10.0.0 Approx. 
Chetumal Bay 9.8. 0.0.0 


Stela 7 orStela 8 9 9. 0.0.0 Approx. 304 A.D. 
6 and g 9 10.0.0 364 A.D. 
3 9.10. 0.0.0 373 A.D. 
2 9.10.10.0.0 383 A.D. 
7 or 8 ¢.6.0 393 A.D. 
5 9.11.10.0.0 103 A.D. 
| 9.12. 0.0.0 A.pD. 


Initial Series, 


the extreme 


Jaina, from 


150 to 200 miles west of Cob’. Omitting these two from considera- 


» given later, 
it Chetumal 
picture: 
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Stela 7 or 8 Coba earliest 9. 9. 0.0.0 Approx. 354 A.D. 
latest 9.12. 0.0.0 $13 A.D. 
Lintel Chichen Itzi 10. 2.10.0.0 620 A.D. 


Geographically, it will be seen that we have a chain of dated sites 
extending up the east coast of Yucatan to Tuluum, and then bending 


Figure ll. 5 (403 a.p. 


The only monument at Macanxoc, beside Stela 1, 
which is sculptured on both the front and back 


northwestward to Cobda, practically from the northeastern corner of 
the Old Empire region, well into the eastern part of the New Empire 
habitat. And chronologically, it will be seen that from our earliest - 
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date, 9.6.10.0.0, at Tuluum,' down to the last date at Coba there 
is less than 30 years between any two monuments of the eleven 
making up the series. 

In a word, the archaeological evidence appears to be open to but 
one interpretation, namely that Yucatan was discovered in the 
Karly Period of the Old Empire (as early as 9.6.10.0.0, since we 
find that date recorded upon a stela at Tuluum, and further fortified 
by the date 9.8.0.0.0, only 30 years later, on a stela at Chetumal 
Bay), by a group or groups of Maya moving out of the northeastern 
corner of the Old Empire region, along the eastern coast of the pen- 
insula, at least as far north as Tuluum. Further, that this event 
took place from a century to a century and a half earlier than the 
date previously thought to have referred to it; namely, the 
discovery of Bakhalal Ziyancaan in 9.13.0.0.0 or 9.14.0.0.0, as 
given in the u kahlay katunob of the Books of Chilan Balam. 

Let us next examine these entries in the u kahlay katunob which 
apparently refer to the discovery of Yucatan, and see what they 
really tell us. 

The most reliable of the five native chronicles is the first u kahlay 
katunob from the Book of Chilan Balam of Chumayel, since it is the 
only one of the five which presents an absolutely unbroken sequence 
of the katuns, or 20-year periods. This chronicle begins with a 
Katun 6 Ahau (identified by the writer as 9.14.0.0.0 6 Ahau 13 
Muan) in which 20-year period it is stated the discovery of Chichen 
Itz’ took place. And beginning with this Katun 6 Ahau, there is an 
unbroken sequence of 61 katuns down to a Katun 3 Ahau which the 
writer has shown elsewhere ended in 1635 a.p. This would place the 
beginning of the Katun 6 Ahau, in which it is stated Chichen Itza 
was discovered, as 433 A.D. 

The u kahlay katunob from the Mani and Tizimin Manuscripts 
are in very close agreement with the Chumayel version, both plac- 
ing this event in the same Katun 6 Ahau (433-452) or in the preced- 
ing one, Katun 8 Ahau (413-433), there being some doubt in each 
record as to which of these two katuns belongs to this particular 
entry. 

The second and third u kahlay katunob in the Chumayel Manu- 
script do not go back as far as the discovery of Yucatan, and there- 
fore may be dismissed from further consideration in this connection. 

At first the writer attempted to explain the presence of such an early monu- 
ment as Stela 1 at Tuluum, so far north in New Empire territory, on the grounds 
that although its Initial Series was very clearly 9.6.10.0.0, its contemporaneous 
date was one baktun later (approximately 400 years), i.e. 10.6.10.0.0. See Year 
Book, No. 17, C. I. of W., pp. 274-275. Although there is some slight support for 
such a reading as this in the text itself, in view of Dr. Gann’s recent discovery of a 
stela at Chetumal Bay bearing a date only 30 years later, i.e. 9.8.0.0.0, but more 
especially in view of these several Early and Middle Period Old Empire stelae 
described here from Macanxoc, this hypothesis no longer appears necessary or 
indeed tenable. 
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Translations of these three entries follow: 
The Mani Manuscript: 

“Then took place the discovery of the province Zivancaan 
or Bakhalal; Katun 4 Ahau [/.e. the writer believes 9.15.0.0.0 


Figure 12. 1, Front (413 

This is the latest monument at Macanxoc, and the most beautiful 
- [It is sculptured on both the front and back, and presents the very 
; unusual figure of two Initial Series. 
; , t Ahau 13 Yax], Katun 2 Ahau, Katun 3 Ahau, three-score years 
‘ they ruled Ziyaneaan when they descended here [Chichen Itz4]. 
‘ In these years that they ruled Bakhalal it occurred then that 
Chichen Itz4 was discovered. 60 years.””! 
J 1]. G. Brinton, ‘* The Maya Chronicles,” Library of Aboriginal American Litera- 


ture, I, pp. 100, 101 
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The Tizimin Manuscript: 
“Katun 8 Ahau [/.e. the writer believes 9.13.0.0.0 8 Ahau 
8 Uo]. It occurred that Chichen Itz4 was learned about; the 
discovery of the province of Ziyancaan took place.’”! 
A later summary of years in the Tizimin version states that 
Chichen Itz:i was abandoned sometime in Katun 1 Ahau (7.e. the 


Ficure 13. 1, Back (413 


writer believes 10.3.0.0.0 1 Ahau) and that the Itzi ruled at 
Chichen Itzi for ten katuns, thus indicating that it was discovered 
sometime in Katun 8 Ahau (7.e. between 413 and 433 A.p.). 

The Chumayel Manuscript: 


iD. G Brinton, ‘The Mi V2 Chronicles,”’ Libre ry of Aboriginal American 
Literature, 1, p. 144 
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“In Katun 6 Ahau |i.e. between 9.13.0.0.0 8 Ahau 8 Uo 
(433 a.p.) and 9.14.0.0.0 6 Ahau 13 Muan (452 a.p.)] took 
place the discovery of Chichen Itzdé.""! 


In short, the only three native chronicles which mention the dis- 
covery of the Province of Ziyancaan Bakhalal, and Chichen Itza, all 
agree in referring the event to a Katun 8 Ahau or 6 Ahau, which the 
writer believes was either 9.13.0.0.0 or 9.14.0.0.0, respectively. 

These two names, Bakhalal and Chichen Itz‘, it should be noted, 
are the first two place-names mentioned in any of the u kahlay 
atunob, which may be associated with definite geographical localities 
bearing the same names today. The former now refers to a large 
lake in southeastern Yucatan, and the latter to the largest archaeo- 
logical site in the peninsula. 

But we know that Chetumal Bay, 25 miles northeast of Lake Bak- 
halal, or Baecalar as it is now written, has a date (9.8.0.0.0) 100 
vears older than the earlier date given for the discovery of the Prov- 
ince of Ziyanecaan in the chronicles, and Tuluum, 140 miles still 
farther north, a date of 130 years older; in other words, two sites 
beyond Lake Baealar, 7.e. on the far side of the lake to an emigration 
coming from the Old Empire region, present dates actually 100 and 
130 vears earlier, respectively, than the discovery of the Province of 
Bakhalal. 

Let us see if there is any possible way of reconciling this difference 
of at least a century between the archaeological evidence on the one 
hand, and the documentary evidence on the other. 

The first Maya place-name mentioned in the u kahlay katunob, 
after the migration from their original homes, is Chacnouitan, Chac- 
novitan or Chaenabitan, which place they are said to have reached 
in Katun 13 Ahau (7.e. 9.4.0.0.0 13 Ahau 18 Yax). That is, they 
reached Chacnouitan 50 years before they were at Tuluum, and 80 
vears before they were at Chetumal Bay. 

The writer wishes to suggest here, that the name Chacnouitan 
may have referred originally to the southeastern part of the penin- 
sula, the region around Lake Bakhalal, to which groups of Old Em- 
pire Maya, according to the above interpretation of the native chron- 
icles, penetrated as early as 9.4.0.0.0 from northeastern Guatemala. 
Let us assume further that during the century from 9.4.0.0.0 to 
9.9.0.0.0 the occupation and colonization of the east coast region 
Was in progress, thus accounting for the Tuluum stela, 9.6.10.0.0 
and the Chetumal Bay stela, 9.8.0.0.0. In 9.9.0.0.0, Coba, 
only 40 miles inland from Tuluum, was founded and occupied for 
60 years, 7.e. until 9.12.0.0.0 

Could this region around Cobé have been the Province of Ziyan- 


1D. G. Brinton, ** The Maya Chronicles,” Library of Aboriginal American 
Literature, l, p. 15s. 
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vaan? And could Chichen Itza, only 45 or 50 miles farther west, 
?.e. inland, have been colonized therefrom? 

What are the words of the Mani manuscript in this connection? 
“In these years that they ruled Bakhalal it occurred then that 
Chichen Itzi was discovered, 60 yvears.”’ If then, we substitute 
Cobaé for Bakhalal, or understand that Cob&é was meant when we 
read Bakhalal,‘and if we remember how close these two sites are to 
each other, probably not more than 40 miles apart in an air line, it 
appears as not improbable that Chichen Itz4 may have been founded 
in 9.13.0.0.0 or 9.14.0.0.0 as the u kahlay katunob unanimously 
agree, as a colony from Coba which latter site, according to its 
dated monuments, was abandoned in 9.12.0.0.0. 

Are these chronological coincidences merely accidental or are they 
really significant? 

The hypothesis suggested here receives additional support from a 
very old tradition preserved by Father Lizana, writing at Vallodolid, 
Yucatan, in 1601: 

“They [the first Spanish priests] knew that the natives came, 
a part from the east [the original colonization of the country 
here in question], a part from the west. Soin their old language 
they call the east by another name than which they use to-day. 
Now they eall the east, Likin, which amounts to saying the 
place from which the sun rises upon us. And the west they 
call ChiKin, which means the fall or the end of the sun, or 
rather, where it hides itself in relation to us. But in old times 
they called the east, ‘Cenial, The Little Descent,’ and the west, 
‘Nohenial, The Great Descent’ [the former], referring to the few 
people who came on the one side, and [the latter] to the great 
multitude who came on the other, whoever they may have 
been.” ! 


Under this hypothesis the ‘‘ Lesser Descent’’ mentioned above 
would then refer to the colonization of Chichen Itz4i from Cobé, 
directly east of it, and the ‘“‘Greater Descent’ to the more numerous 
incursions from the southwest, from Tabasco and Chiapas which 
left among other remains the Jaina and Holactun Initial Series along 
the western edge of the peninsula (Fig. 1). 

And here, until further evidence shall have been accumulated from 
the region lying south and east of Coba, throwing additional light on 
the details of this ‘‘Lesser Descent’ it were better to leave the 
matter. 

It should be pointed out in closing, however, that the recent Coba 
discoveries have already pushed back the colonization of northern 
Yucatan a century earlier; and further, that the new Early and 
Middle Period dates at Cobd, coupled with the new Early Period 


. Father B. de Lizana, Historia de Vy icatan, Devocin trio de N fra. Sra. dé Iz mal 
y conquista ¢ spiritual, pp. 3. 4. 
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date at Chetumal Bay and the earlier reading of the Tuluum Initial 
Series, all clearly indicate that the original discovery of Yucatan 
goes back to the Early Period of the Old Empire, perhaps even to 
9.4.0.0.0 when ‘‘they departed from the land and came here to the 


Province Chaecnouitan,” 7.e. Yueatan. 
SYLVANUs GRISWOLD MORLEY 


CARNEGIE INSTITUTION OF WASHINGTON, 
WasuHinaton, D.C. 


American School 
of Classical Studies 
at Athens 


EXCAVATIONS AT CORINTH 1926 


THE nineteenth season of excavation at Corinth by the American 
School began March 8 and extended with brief interruptions until 
the end of July, 1926. The work was divided into four principal 
sections: the Theatre and the adjacent sanctuary of “Athena 
Chalinitis,’’ Acrocorinth, the area north of the old Temple of Apollo, 
and the Lechaion Road with the Peribolos of Apollo lying east of it. 
The cost of the work in the first section was borne by Dr. T. L. 
Shear; that in the others (except as noted below) was met by gifts 
from Mr. and Mrs. J. P. Morgan, Mrs. W. H. Moore, and an 
anonymous donor. 

Excavation in the first of these areas, under the charge of Dr. 
Shear assisted by Mrs. Shear, Mr. Richard Stillwell as architect, 
Messrs. O. T. Broneer and E. Capps, Jr., and for a brief period by 
Dr. John Day, continued the notable success of the end of the last 
campaign, and has been reported in these pages by Dr. Shear. 

The work on Acrocorinth was conducted by Dr. C. W. Blegen 
who had the assistance of Mr. Stillwell, Mr. John Finley, Jr., and 
for a short time of Mr. Franklin Jones. Professor W. Dérpfeld 
placed at our disposal a fund which he had received from a friend in 
America for the special purpose of making investigations on Acro- 
corinth, and he himself paid the excavation a very welcome though 
all-too-brief visit of inspection and counsel. 

A thorough examination was made of the top of the mountain 
where from the description of Strabo and Pausanias a small temple 
of Aphrodite is believed to have existed. Cuttings in the rock show 
that a building had stood here in Greek times though unfortunately 
not a stone of it was found in place, but numerous well worked poros 
blocks of an early Greek type discovered on and about the site had 
doubtless been part of the building. The place of the classical 
building was taken by an early Christian church, the construction of 
which accounts doubtless for the complete removal of the temple 
which must have been more than usually obnoxious to Christian 
sentiment. The church was at least once remodelled and was 
ultimately succeeded by a Turkish mosque of which the remains, 
with the foundations of a heavy mediaeval tower, were visible at the 
surface when the excavations began. 

Investigations were conducted also about and within the well- 
house to the south of the summit which is believed to have been the 
Upper Peirene. The roof of the well-house is a beautifully con- 
structed barrel-vault dating from the third century B.c. The 
chamber underneath was cleared to the bottom and three branches 
70 
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were followed to their end. The supply of water proved not at all 
abundant and cannot possibly have been the source for the copious 
fountain of Peirene in the lower city although some traditions made 
it such. 

A full account of these excavations has been prepared under Mr. 
Blegen’s direction. 

The work on the Temple Hill consisted in clearing from the north 
half of the precinct earth and débris accumulated above the ancient 
surface. No attempt was made to go below the classical level. In 
this part of the precinct, in contrast to the southwestern portion 
which was excavated last year, mediaeval and Turkish walls were 
few, by far the largest structure removed being what still re- 
mained of the schoolhouse built on the hill by Kapodistrias, a 
building left incomplete at his death, never roofed, and for the most 
part demolished by the Greek Government in 1906 to supply ma- 
terials for an addition to the modern Museum. A part of the pave- 
ment of the precinct of Roman times—a little of the pavement 
itself and considerable areas of the concrete bed for it—remains in 
place. One of the few paving slabs in situ was sliced from a Greek 
inscription of the fourth century B.c., small portions of six lines of 
which remain on the edge of the block. A number of architectural 
fragments from the Temple came to light, including part of a 
triglyph, numerous guttae from the cornice, two small fragments of 
sculpture probably from metopes and a few large pieces of columns. 
The principal gain is the fact that now the Temple stands free with 
the precinct everywhere about it at the ancient level. There is 
from the lowest step an uninterrupted view of the plain and the sea 
and Helikon and Parnassos beyond. 

This work was superintended principally by Mr. Stillwell who is 
preparing the chapter on the Temple in the forthcoming publication 
of Corinth. 

The excavations upon and in the vicinity of the Lechaion Road, 
lasting from late in May to the end of July, were conducted by Mr. 
Blegen and myself, with the assistance of Mr. Broneer and Dr. A. R. 
Bellinger for short periods and of Mr. W. V. Cash as architect until 
the end of June. 

The Peribolos of Apollo, the quadrangular colonnaded court ly- 
ing immediately north of Peirene and east of the Lechaion Road, 
was cleared to the later classical level. The stylobate on all four 
sides has been laid bare and the portico on three sides, the east 
being underneath one of the most important of the modern village 
streets. Numerous fragments of the marble order of the colonnades 
were found, and a few pieces of the inscribed frieze came to light, 
but nothing new to give the name of the dedicator of the buildings 
or the exact time of their construction. They may be attributed 
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however with some confidence to the first century A.p., being very 
possibly contemporary with the first marble period of Peirene. 
Late in Roman times or near the very beginning of Byzantine 
times there was considerable remodelling of the colonnades after 
some of the columns had fallen. Chambers were built along the east 
side with a heavy front wall ca. 1 m. back from the stylobate. In 
one of these rooms were found two sacred tables in white marble 
similar to the one of red porphyry discovered in the excavations of 


Photograph by G. R. Swain, University of Michigan 


Figure 1. 1926. NortrHeast CorNer oF PERIBOLOS OF 
APOLLO,”’ FROM WEST 


1925.!. It is not unlikely that there was in early Christian times 
a monastic establishment here in the Peribolos. 

A study of the architecture of the Peribolos has been made by 
Mr. Cash, and his drawings are expected to appear in the second 
volume of the publication of Corinth. 

In the colonnade of the east side of the Lechaion Road, alongside 
the north part of the Peribolos of Apollo, a pit 4 .m long sunk to hard- 
pan yielded quantities of sherds of Corinthian and proto-Corinthian 
vases, and under them from a depth of 2 m.—5.27 m. below the 


'See A.J.A., 1925, p. 51 and PI. II. 
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stylobate numerous fragments of neolithic pottery with some Early 
Helladie sherds. Near the bottom of the pit was an Early Helladic 
burial. Ata depth of 4.40 m. was found also part of a rude structure 
of stone too ill-preserved to give clear indication of its character. 
Farther north underneath Greek foundations (F-F, Fig. 2) for 
bases, or perhaps for some sort of balustrade, there was found a 
child’s grave (measuring 0.64 m. x 0.32 m. x 0.35 m. inside) of the 
geometric period. This was at a depth of 1.22 m.—1.82 m. below 
the stylobate of the colonnade. The sides are four separate blocks 
set on edge, the cover a slab of poros 0.28 m. thick and now ca. 
0.75 m. square, the east end of it having been cut away in connection 
with building operations of a later period. The contents of the 
grave were undisturbed: the skeleton of a child ca. 0.80 m. tall, with 
knees drawn up, right arm at the side and left hand across the 
breast. One finger of each hand bore a simple bronze ring consisting 
of an open circle with overlapping ends, flat in section. Lying over 
the right forearm there was a simple geometric amphora 0.145 m. 
in height and 0.10 m. in diameter. The decoration consisted of 
zones of dark paint and on the shoulder triangles with hatching 
within.! 

North of the grave at a distance of 1.20 m., is a Greek wall or 
rather foundation (E-E, Fig. 2), preserved in four courses, 0.95 m. 
in height and 0.75—1.10 m. in breadth, running east and west almost 
at right angles to the line of the colonnade and passing under the 
foundations of the stylobate (1 m. below it) at the west and under 
those of the rear wall of the colonnade at the east, where two more 
courses of it are extant, bringing it to a height of only 0.20 m. below 
the stylobate level. 

South of this wall, between it and the bases already mentioned as 
resting upon the geometric grave, is preserved a late Greek pavement 
with fine pebbles at the surface and larger pebbles underneath, all 
bonded with a brown cement which was much used in Corinth from 
the sixth century B.c. or earlier to the end of Greek times. It is ca. 
0.40 m. below the stylobate and at the same level with a considerable 
piece of pavement found about 7 m. to the southeast underneath 
the chambers backing the Lechaion Road East Colonnade. 

Five meters north of the Greek wall mentioned above and parallel 
with it is a heavier Greek wall (D-D, Fig. 3) which, in its east 
extension, formed later the northern boundary of the Peribolos of 
Apollo. Except that the two walls may suggest a stoa not enough 
has yet been uncovered to show the nature of this Greek building. 
The potsherds found in the filling around these walls were of many 
periods, with geometric, proto-Corinthian and Corinthian pre- 


1 The amphora is of similar style to the pottery found in the vicinity and pub- 
lished by M. L. Nichols in the A.J.A., 1905, pp. 411-421 and Pl. XI-XVI. 
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dominating. Doubtless if the excavations here were to be carried 
to the same depth as in the pit farther to the south, neolithie and 
Early Helladic deposits similar to those discovered there would be 


‘A 


Ficure 2. Cortntsx 1926. LecHaton Roap East COLONNADE, FROM NORTH | 


found at this point also. At some time, possibly late Greek but 
much more probably early Roman, the two Greek walls were cut 


1A, small Greek temple; B-B, rear wall, C-C, stylobate of Colonnade; E-F, 
Greek wall; F, F, F, foundation for bases or balustrade (Greek); G, cover of 
early Greek grave; H, I, jars serving as ‘‘valves’’ and ‘‘cleanouts” in Roman 
terracotta water systems. Between A and paved road, embankment under 
construction for excavation railway. 
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through for a narrow trench presumably for the laying of a water 
conduit. Of this, however, nothing was discovered, and the trench 
was actually found filled with stones and earth packed very hard, 
the potsherds not differing from those appearing in the adjacent 
earth. 

The colonnade that is between the Peribolos and the Lechaion 
toad seems to date from early in the Roman city, its rear wall being 
built wholly of old Greek blocks and the foundations of the stylobate 


Figure 3. Corinto 1926. Detaris in LecHaton Roap, East COLONNADE ! 


almost exclusively of second-hand Greek material. At a later period 
there were laid in this section four terracotta water conduits in suc- 
cession, carrying water down towards the north. Their level would 
indicate that they were supplied from the west reservoir of Peirene. 
Three of the aqueducts are made of cylindrical tiles ca. 0.40 m. in 
length and 0.14 m.—0.25 m. in diameter, accurately fitted together and 
held by a very “rich” lime mortar. In two of the systems where 
there was occasion for a branch pipe, the main empties into a jar (in 
two instances an amphora and in the third a small pithos) (H, J 
and I, Figs. 2 and 3) from which water was carried away in two 
smaller pipes. These pipes were at a level of 0.55 m.—0.90 m. below 
the stylobate, and the surface of the ground for a long period after 
they had been laid was ca. 0.25 m. below the stylobate. The latest 
of these aqueducts continued in use until late in the third century 


1From west. B, rear wall of Colonnade (Roman); D-D-D-D, Greek wall of 
which eastward extension (from upper left corner of figure) is north boundary of 
‘ Peribolos of Apollo”; I, J, jars serving as ‘“‘valves’’ and ‘‘cleanouts” in Roman 
terracotta water system. 
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\.D. at least, to judge by the contents of the largest of the jars, 
among which was part of the right hand of a small marble statue 
and a coin of the middle of that century. There were just here no 
early Byzantine walls, but at higher levels there were walls which 
may date from the end of the Middle Ages and later. 

The Lechaion Road was itself cleared to a point a short distance 
north of the Basilica along the west side of it; the pavement of hard 
Acrocorinthian limestone was found to continue in a good state of 
preservation to the limit of excavation. The raised sidewalk on 


Photograph by G. R. Swain, University of Michigan 


Figure 4. Cortntu 1926. Lecuaron Roap, NortTH 


each side reaches to ca. 10 m. short of this limit, 7.e., 50 m. from the 
broad landing at the head of the Road from which one turns into 
Peirene or climbs up to the Propylaea. The east sidewalk ended 
against or was interrupted by the marble-revetted base of some 
important monument, not impossibly one of those mentioned by 
Pausanias on his way from the Peribolos of Apollo to the entrance 
of the Baths of Eurykles—the group of Poseidon and Leukothea, or 
Palaimon on his dolphin. Unfortunately only a corner remains of 
the basis and nothing at all has thus far been found of the monument. 

Excavations on the east side of the Road reached only to the line 
of the stylobate of the colonnade. On the opposite side the colon- 
nade itself was cleared, with several of the shops opening from it 
which had either not been previously excavated or having once been 
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dug out had been reburied by the floods of 1906 and 1919. These 
shops were the lower story of the great Basilica reaching to the end 
of the Temple Hill. In the Middle Ages when this west colonnade 
had been destroyed its site was occupied by a row of shops for which 
the original shops now served as storerooms. 

The Lechaion Road continued to be used until the ninth or tenth 
century, but was later encroached upon from both sides by heavy 
buildings which reduced it from a noble street 12 m.—13 m. in width 
to a narrow way 2.50 m.—3 m. wide, the level of it rising with these 
changes by an accumulation of débris and earth ca. 1.50 m. The 
mediaeval roadway was succeeded in modern times by a street 4 m. 
or 5 m. farther east, approximately over the east colonnade of the 
Lechaion Road, at a level of 3 m.—5 m. above it. This formed a 
principal street of Old Corinth until 1858 (as long as the town 
continued a provincial capital), but was only an insignificant field 
\ road when excavations began in 1896. 

In the mediaeval foundations upon and over the ancient road were 
many large blocks from the walls of the Basilica, a few fragments of 
bases—among them one inscription with the name of Gn. Babbius 
known to us already as a munificent benefactor of Roman Corinth 
and a large fragment from one of the poros capitals of the old Temple 
of Apollo. Marble architectural pieces were numerous in these 
walls, but pieces of sculpture were conspicuously absent, as was 
indeed to be expected since the place was always a street; and, also 
as might be expected, coins especially those of little intrinsic value 
were very numerous. 

In the area excavated in 1925 north of the Basilica a number of 
late walls and the very late pavement east of Wall A (A.J.A., XXX, 
1926, Pl. II) were removed to reveal more clearly the Roman pave- 
ment and gutter C and the stylobate (or foundation of it) of the 
colonnade belonging to them. Parts of Wall A itself and the medi- 
aeval and modern walls east of it were also removed to leave unen- 
cumbered the curving wall underneath Wall A, the stylobate parallel 
with it, and the south part of the heavy earlier Wall D. Besides 
what was reported by Mr. Broneer (A../.A., 1926, pp. 49-57), noth- 
ing was found of special remark except a well 0.70 m. in diameter 
and 5.50 m. deep, cut through the rock, 2.50 m. west of Wall D. 
With the earth and stones with which it was filled were many frag- 
ments of pottery principally of Neolithic date and near the top some 
pieces of proto-Corinthian and Corinthian wares. The finds of 
pottery in the area immediately south of the well were similar, with, 
however, a rather higher proportion of later fabrics. 

This excavation was extended eastward ca. 3 m. beyond the limit 
of the work of 1925, and at the southeast it was brought into connec- 


tion with the excavation of the Lechaion Road. In the first of these 
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areas the depth reached was only ca. 2.50 m. from the surface, 7.e., 
about 1.50 m. above the late classical level, and all the mediaeval 
and early modern walls found have been allowed to remain until 
another campaign. 

Notable changes were made in the Museum principally through 
and Mrs. Shear. The west room, which had 


the generosity of Mr. 
a very crowded storehouse, is now an orderly 


hitherto been merely 
hall of sculpture, while the east room has been completely rearranged 
and a garden in front of the Museum has been fenced in and made 
suitable and safe for architectural pieces, inscriptions and sculptures 
that may properly be left out of doors. The front wall of the garden 
has been connected with the corner of the nearest village shop by a 
high wall made of ancient blocks so placed that their more interesting 
This wall is surmounted by a series 


faces may be easily examined. 
the 


of marble cornice-blocks recovered during the removal of 
Byzantine approach to the Propylaea in 1925. 

Other blocks from this stairway have been placed at the sides of 
the Lechaion Road, in the shops under the Basilica, and in the new 
Museum garden. Among them, in many ways the most notable, is 
a stone bearing on its narrow face part of a Greek inscription of the 
fifth or fourth century B.c., and on the broad face a Latin metrical 
inscription, nearly complete, celebrating the feats of a Roman 
admiral Hirrus, chief of which is the transferring of his fleet across 
the Isthmus. The inscription is to be published in a special article 
by Professors L. R. Taylor and A. B. West, who believe that it 
dates from about 100 B.c. If this is true and if the stone was 
originally set up at all near the place of its discovery, the fact would 
obviously tend to modify the accepted view as to the completeness 
of the desolation of Corinth in the century between Mummius and 


Julius Caesar. 
B. H. 
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TYHOS AND TIMOTHEOS 


Tiud%eos EXeTO TUT 
os épyacalc] Oa kai rapexey BH SEA &yvos 
‘Timotheos contracted to make and furnish ‘typoi’ 
for 900 drachmae; his security was Pythokles.” 
THE meaning of rizos in this 36th—37th line of the building inscrip- 
tion of Epidauros is so important for our estimate of Timotheos that 
the discussion concerning it naturally continues and will continue 
until we can arrive at certainty. After Ebert’s! and Vallois’s? 
ingenious proposals regarding the pediments it seemed best to in- 
terpret riva as reliefs instead of models, but recently Lippold * 
and Neugebauer * have supported at length the former interpreta- 
tion. In answer to these two articles I should like to advance a few 
arguments in support of the equation rizos=relief. Lippold shows 
the word rizos to mean first the slab of a relief and then the relief 
itself and admits himself, as is indeed obvious, that rizos could mean 
relief in the Epidauros inscription.’ But he thinks it cannot be 
so owing to other considerations. These ‘‘ other considerations” do 
not appear to me convincing. I admit that we cannot—without 
overstepping our evidence—take riza to mean metopes, for there is 
no parallel for such usage. We must translate it simply reliefs.® 
That it is not specified what the “‘reliefs’’ are for’ is regrettable, 
but of course the same objection holds if we translate riwo as 
“models,” so that it works both ways. The insuperable difficulty in 
translating rizo as models is, to my mind, the absence of any known 
instance of such usage in the field of art (and this Lippold admits). 
The figurative meaning of rizos in Plato and Aristotle as “‘type”’ is 
surely not identical; and it is a mere supposition that this figurative 
sense is derived from the concrete one and that the latter must there- 
fore have existed. We only know that it does not occur in literature. 
Lippold counters the claim that wapadeyua is the legitimate word 


Fac hausdriicke des griechischen Bauhandwerks, I W iirzbureer Diss ‘rtation 
1910), p. 34. 
> B.C.H., 1912, pp. 226 ff. 
Jb. Arch. I, 1925, pp. 206 ff. 

‘Jb. Arch. I, 1926, pp. 82 ff 

» To the many references cited by Lippold and others where rizos means relief 
I should like to add the inscription ona grave stele rav Gv eixdv(a) exer, 
“and of the others whom this relief represents” (Arch. Anz. 1926, p. 274), and 
Pliny, Hist. Nat., XX XV, 128, where rizes appears in Latinized form: Fecit et 
colossos et marmorea et typos sculpsit. 

6 Though the reliefs with the seated Asklepios cannot be metopes according to 
Neugebauer’s measurements (op. cit., p. 83 ff.) the fact still remains that they are 
reliefs and that they were found in the sanctuary. 

7 Since we do not know their purpose we cannot be dogmatic about the exact 
meaning of éoyacac@ar xai rapéxev work and furnish.” 


SO 
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for model in this connection (and is actually so used in the Epidauros 
inscription) by the assertion that wapadeyua is a model or pattern 
only to serve for a series of copies, as would be the case with water- 
spouts, architectural ornaments, ete.' But this is not correct. We 
find zapadeyua in as good an authority as Herodotos ° for the model 
of a temple: *‘ (The Alkmaionidai) being wealthy and like their fathers 
. men of reputation wrought the temple (at Delphi) into a fairer form 
than the model shown” (éepyacavro mapadeiyuarcs 
Surely a Greek architect did not make a model for a series of temples.* 
It still holds therefore that in the field of art the legitimate word 
for model is rapaéeyua and the legitimate meaning of rizos is 
relief. 

With regard to the payment for the sculptures it has been thought 
that 3010 drachmas for each pediment is a small sum compared to 
the 2240 drachmas for each set of akroteria and that the pediment 
sculptors must therefore have been mere artisans copying models.‘ 
May I point out a circumstance that has perhaps been overlooked 
but which bears on the subject. The akroteria are free-standing 
figures to be seen from every side and had therefore to be carefully 
worked throughout; while the pedimental figures form a compact 
group seen only from the front so that the backs could be neglected. 
As a matter of fact the best-preserved of the extant fragments ® is so 
carelessly carved behind that the left leg does not even properly con- 
nect with the body (a rare feature in Greek art). The smaller 
amount of work required in the pedimental groups may well explain 
their comparative cheapness—not so great in any case; and there is 
no reason to assume that Hektoridas and his nameless colleague were 
mere artisans carrying out the models of someone else. 

If, therefore, we keep strictly to our evidence, as at least I see it, 
Timotheos emerges as the sculptor of some reliefs of unknown pur- 
pose and of one set of akroteria. Unfortunately we do not know 
definitely whether of the eastern or western gable. If it were at 
least certain that he had made the western, that is, the two Aurai 
and the Nike with the bird ® with their delicate, transparent draper- 
ies, we could form a definite picture; but he may equally well have 
executed the eastern akroteria of which we have one possible rem- 


1 Op. cit., p. 208. 

2 V, 62. 

3 Cf. also Plato, Timaios, 28A, B and 29B. It may be argued that these are not 
exact parallels to our case for they do not apply to sculpture. As a matter of fact 
: no definite mention of models in sculpture exists to my knowledge before Roman 
times when the proplasmata of Arkesilaos and Pasiteles are mentioned (Pliny, 
N. H. XXXV, 156). 

* Neugebauer, op. cit., p. 88. 

> Athens, Nat. Mus. no. 136. 

6 Athens, Nat. Mus. 156, 157, 155. All three were found on the Western side of 
the temple. 
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nant in the torso of a Nike.' He is then merely one of four sculptors 
at work on the temple and not necessarily the most important since 
he receives less pay for his akroteria than his colleague.” 

It is a slender structure on which to build our estimate of Timo- 
theos;* but it is at least definite, reliable knowledge which cannot 
lead to untenable theories. 

GiseLa M. A. RIcHTER 


METROPOLITAN MuseEUM OF ART 
New York 


' Kavvadias, Fouilles d’Epidaure, pl. X1, 19; Furtwiingler, Sitz. Ber. Miinch. 
Akad. phil.-hist. Kl., 1903, pl. 11. Neugebauer, op. cii., p. 90, assigns the Western 
akroteria to Timotheos on account of their resemblance to the pediments for 
which he is supposed to have provided the models. But the resemblance is not 
striking, certainly not greater than we should expect in contemporary sculptures 
made for the same building. And the Eastern Nike has the same transparent 
drapery. 

* Compare lines 90 and 97 of the building inscription. 

The assignment of slabs nos. 1006—1008, 1010—12, 1016—1017 of the Mausoleion 
frieze to Timotheos by Wolters and Sieveking (Jb. Arch. J, 1909, pp. 181, 185) is 
too hypothetical to serve as a criterion for his style. For even though these slabs 
be stylistically related we have no evidence for assigning them to Timotheos. We 
are only told that he was at work on the south side of the Mausoleion (Pliny, NV. H. 
XXXVI, 31); and only one of the slabs (no. 1016) was found on the temple site 
and that was on the east. In style they are certainly different from the akroteria 
of Epidauros. 
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GENERAL MEETING OF THE ARCHAEOLOGI- 
CAL INSTITUTE OF AMERICA 


DECEMBER 28-30, 1926 

Tue Archaeological Institute of America held its twenty-eighth 
meeting for the reading and discussion of papers at Harvard Univer- 
sity, December 28, 29 and 30, 1926, in conjunction with the Ameri- 
ean Philological Association, the College Art Association, the 
Modern Language Association, and the Linguistic Society of Amer- 
ica. There were four sessions for the reading of papers, besides one 
joint session with the American Philological Association, another 
joint session with the College Art Association, and a joint meeting 
of the five societies. The abstracts of the papers which follow were 
furnished by the authors. 

TUESDAY, DECEMBER 28. 2.30 P.M. 
1. New ASPECTS OF THE MENON PAINTER 

H. R. W. Smith, Princeton University 

Attributing to the Menon Painter the following vases: (1) “Hauser’s Eye-Cup,”’ 

Munich; (2) Bologna 323; (3) New York 14, 146.1; (4) Berlin 2100; (5), (6), (7), 
British Museum B. 589, 590, 591. 


2. Tue JEwisH CATACOMBS OF ROME 
Harry J. Leon, University of Texas 


Six Jewish catacombs have been discovered at Rome: (1) on the Via Portuensis, 
discovered in 1602 by Bosio; later the site was forgotten, but it was rediscovered in 
1904; (2) on the Via Appia in the Vigna Randanini near San Sebastiano, found in 
1859; (3) on the Via Appia in the Vigna Cimarra, found by De Rossi in 1867; (4) 
on the Via Lalbicana, found by Marucchi in 1882; (5) on the Via Appia Pignatelli, 
discovered by Nikolaus Mueller in 1885; (6) on the Via Nomentana ia the Villa 
Torlonia, found in 1919. The catacombs of the Vigna Randanini and the Via 
Nomentana are still accessible. In both of these the stucecoed walls and ceilings of 
a few cubicula and arcosolia are decorated with frescos. While in the Appia 
cemetery the motifs are purely pagan, the paintings of the Nomentana catacomb 
show peculiarly Jewish figures, as the menorah, etrog, shofar, intermingled with 
non-Jewish elements. 

As many as 492 Jewish inscriptions from the catacombs have been found at 
Rome. About 50 of these are still unpublished. Approximately three-fourths of 
them (74 per cent) are written in Greek, one-fourth in Latin (24.4 per cent), and 
only eight inscriptions are in Hebrew or Aramaic. Some of the Latin inscriptions 
are written in Greek letters. The language shows the same peculiarities as the 
vulgar Greek and Latin of the period. 

Eleven different synagogues are mentioned in the inscriptions: Augustenses, 
\grippenses, Volumnenses, Vernaculi, Hebraei, Calcarenses, Tripolites, Campen- 
ses, Elaea, Siburenses, and possibly Seceni. The members of the first seven of 
these buried their dead in the Portuensis catacomb, the Campenses in the Vigna 
{andanini, those of Elaea in the Vigna Cimarra, the last two in the Nomentana 
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catacomb. The supposed reference to a synagogue of Rhodians or Herodians is 
due to a misinterpretation of an inscription. The titles of the officials of these 
congregations are preserved in the inscriptions 

The proper names of the 524 individuals who are mentioned in the inscriptions 
divide according to language as follows: pure Latin 46 per cent, pure Greek 32 per 
cent, pure Hebrew or Aramaic 13 per cent, Latin and Greek 7 per cent, Latin and 
Hebrew 2 per cent. There are as many Latin names as all others combined. 

(n examination of the remains from the catacombs, especially of the inscriptions, 
shows that the ancient Jewish community of Rome had adapted itself to the cus- 
toms of the people about them in their art, their language, and their use of names. 


3. THE ORIGIN AND DEVELOPMENT OF THE ALPHABET 
B. L. Ullman, University of Chicago 
This paper will be published in this JourNAL. 


4. THe Rigut Arm or HARMopIOS 
Gisela M. A. Richter, Metropolitan Museum of Art 


This paper will be published in this JourNat. 


5. A Papyrus FRAGMENT oF AcTs 
Henry A. Sanders, University of Michigan 

Papyrus 1571 of the Michigan Collection is an early third century fragment 
containing Acis 18, 27 to 19, 6 and 19,12i0 18. Though put together out of three 
dim and rather tattered fragments, over two-thirds of the text can be read with 
certainty. The text is of a pure Western character, older and better than the 
Codex Bezae 

This paper will be printed in full during 1927 in the Harvard Theological Review. 


6. THe SEASON’Ss WORK OF THE AMERICAN SCHOOL OF PREHISTORIC 
RESEARCH 
George Grant MacCurdy, Yale University 


7. A Graeco-ParTHIAN Portrait oF MITHRADATES | 
David M. Robinson, Johns Hopkins University 

This paper will be published in this JourNAt. 

8. LirurGIcAL INFLUENCE IN THE PLAN OF THE PRE-ROMANESQUE 
APSES IN SPAIN 
Walter M. Whitehill, Jr., Harvard University 

The triple apses of pre-Romanesque Spanish churches, more closely related to 
Syria than to Western countries, are an example of the liturgical influence upon 
architecture. The custom of preparing the oblation of bread and wine before the 
beginning of the Mass, which may be traced back to the first Apology of Justin 
Martyr, is found in the Greek liturgy of St. James, the common liturgical use of 
Syria in early times. This resulted in the provision of a special place, the prothe- 
sis, for the preliminary ceremony, commonly found in a subsidiary apse balanced 
by another which contained the diaconicum. Professor Butler traced this archi- 
tectural feature to the Tychaion at is-Sanamén (a.p. 192 

The Mozarabic liturgy, which was the variety of the Gallican rite in use in 
Spain, contained this Eastern feature of the preparation and procession of the 
oblation which was not a part of the Roman liturgy. This resulted in the provi- 
sion of triple apses in such pre-Romanesque Spanish churches as 5. Juan de Bafios, 
S. Quirce de Pedret, S. Salvador de Val-de-Dios, 5. Miguel de Escalada, and 8. 
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Cebrian de Mazote. Evidence that the relation between Syrian and Spanish 
triple apses is a case of a similar liturgical cause producing a similar result rather 
than a case of direct architectural descent is furnished by the church of Santiago 
de Pefialba, which has only a single apse, provision for the prothesis and diaconi- 
cum being made in the transepts. Due to the liturgical confusion outside of 
Spain, it was necessary to adopt the Roman rite, and so the reason for triple apses 
disappeared. By a decree of King Pepin the Short (752-768) the Gallican rite was 
forbidden in his kingdom, but as Spain was in comparatively good order, such a 
measure was not necessary. The Mozarabic liturgy continued to flourish there 
and consequently triple apses continued to be a characteristic feature of pre- 
tomanesque churches. 


9. THe JEMEZ COUNTRY 


Lansing B. Bloom, School of American Research, Santa Fé 


| 10. THe DaTE AND PROVENANCE OF THE BRONZE RELIQUARY CROSS 
IN THE MUSEO CRISTIANO OF THE VATICAN LIBRARY 
Edward S. King, Princeton University 

Read by title. 

The paper deals with a bronze-gilt reliquary cross with a representation of the 
Crucifixion on one side and of the Madonna on the other. The Crucifixion is 
of the “colobium”’ type, and contains the detail of the skull at the foot of the 
Cross, the earliest occurrence of this motif. Its reliefs and inscriptions recur on 
other crosses of the type forming a group of at least seven in number, but never 
before collected into a list. These are, excluding examples not as yet certified: 

Cross from Damanhur, Egypt, Cairo Museum 

Cross from Smyrna, Berlin Museum 

Cross from Smyrna, ibidem 

Cross from Akmim-Panopolis, Egypt, Berlin Museum 
Cross from San Cugat del Valles, Barcelona Museum 
Cross from San Pere de Roda, Barcelona Museum 

Cross described in Palestine Exploration Fund, 1902, p. 405 


Considerations of style locate the group in the late sixth or first half of the seventh 
century. The earliest dated example of the type of Crucifixion used is a miniature 
of the Rabula Gospel of 586 a.p. This, however, is a copy from a Greek miniature 
of the date and style of the Gospel of Rossano, admitted to be of the early sixth 
century (C. R. Morey, The Painted Panel of the Sancta Sanctorum, in Clemen 
Festschrift, 1926, p. 163 ff.).. Available evidence then fixes the terminus a quo for 
the group at c. 500. The terminus ad quem has hitherto varied for the different 
examples from the seventh to the tenth centuries. 

The date can, however, be fairly closely determined by the data on the discovery 
of the Palestine example, which was found with coins ranging from 518 to 602. 
Since these crosses were made as reliquaries and specifically for containing frag- 
ments of the True Cross (witness the example from San Pere de Roda, which still 
contains some of the balsam that imbedded the relic), they were evidently made 
for the pilgrims to Palestine and belong to the class of objects which include the 
ampullae of Monza. The capture of Jerusalem by the Persians in 614 and the 
subsequent Arab conquest of 634-639 make a date in the later years of the seventh 
century unlikely, whereby the evidence of the coins mentioned above is confirmed. 

The recorded provenance of the examples ranges from Egypt to Smyrna and 
Palestine. The technique of the hinge which fastens the two portions of the cross 
together is identical throughout the class, and is also found in a very much larger 
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class of crosses which have the same peculiar hinge but differ from our class some- 
what in iconography and the technique of the figured design. The recorded 
provenance of these is predominantly Smyrna, entrepét for Asiatic trade, and it 
has already been noted that the Crucifixion type on our cross and its fellows is that 
of the Asiatic school to which the Rossanensis belongs. It is also a type which 
was used by the makers of the Palestinian ampullae of Monza, as an occasional 
substitute for the stricter Palestinian type of the bust of Christ above the naked 
Cross. The origin of objects carried away by pilgrims is difficult to determine 
from the modern provenance of such objects, but the fact that one of the crosses of 
our class was excavated in Palestine, and that the majority of those of similar 
technique come from Asia Minor, combines with the general probabilities of the 
case to force the conclusion that we have in the Vatican cross and its class one of 
the few objects which can be with archaeological certainty assigned to the “ Pales- 
tinian’’ school of the Early Christian period; the cross and its class may be dated in 
the second half of the sixth, or the early years of the seventh century, with the 
Vatican example as the earliest existing member of the class by reason of its supe- 
rior style and technique. 


WEDNESDAY, DECEMBER 29. 9.30 A.M 
1. A Late ANTIQUE INCISED GLAsSs BOWL IN THE MUSEO CRISTIANO 
OF THE VATICAN LIBRARY 
William Hayes, Princeton University 


This paper will be published in this JourRNaAL. 


2. THE ORIGIN OF THE EARLY ARABESQUE 
Maurice Dimand, Metropolitan Museum of Art 


The arabesque, the favorite ornament of Muhammadan art, appears in its 
developed form in the stucco and wood decoration of monuments of the ninth 
century, such as the mosque of Ibn Tulun at Cairo, founded 876 a.p., and in the 
stucco decoration of buildings at Samarra, the residence of the Caliphs from 836- 
883 a.p. The ornamentation shows two patterns, a positive and a negative one. 
The design of the positive ornament is obtained by incised lines, spirals, and dots, 
which form the negative design. The positive and negative pattern create a 
contrast of light (the material) and dark (incised lines). The positive design con- 
sists of scrolls and several types of palmettes and leaves. A characteristic feature 
of the arabesque is the fact that one palmette does not always represent an end, but 
develops into a new motif. This principle is in opposition to nature and Hellen- 
istic art. 

There are two main theories on the origin of the arabesque: one of Riegl (Stil- 
fragen), the other of Strzygowski (Altai Iran). The former regards the arabesque 
as a further development of the Hellenistic floral ornament. Strzygowski describes 
the arabesque as a product of Northeast Iran, where the abstract ornament of the 
Central Asiatic nomads was combined with palmettes and floral forms of Mesopo- 
tamian and Hellenistic art. Herzfeld, in an article in Encyclopedia of Islam en- 
titled “‘ Arabesque,”’ and in “‘ Der Wandschmuck der Bauten von Samarra,” 1923, 
follows Riegl’s theory of Hellenistic origin of the arabesque. He asserts that the 
‘‘horror vacui’’ exists only in Muhammadan ornamentation. 

Only Strzygowski was on the right track to the solution of the problem of the 
origin of the arabesque. Herzfeld did not observe that the ‘‘horror vacui”’ is a 
characteristic of Indian style as early as the third century B.c., and continued to 
be such in later periods. We find direct parallels to the Muhammadan style of the 
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ninth century in India in the ornaments of the Amaravati stupa (150-200 a.p.). 
In both appear the “horror vacui,”’ the contrast of light and dark, incised lines, 
spirals, and similar forms of palmettes and leaves. Like in the Muhammadan 
arabesque, we find in Amaravati the end of a palmette developing into another 
palmette. Thus the style of the Muhammadan arabesque is apparent in India 
in the second century A.D. 

This paper will be published in full in the Art Bulletin of the College Art Associa 
tion of America. 
3. A New PuzzLe at SANGUESA 

A. Kingsley Porter, Harvard University 


The cloisters of San Juan de la Pefia have capitals sculptured by an artist of 
peculiar and striking, not to say eccentric, personality. The most obvious ear- 
marks of his style are large round eyes, and draperies cut in exaggerated curves 
with vertical furring along the lines of the folds. The cloister is not dated. It is 
later than the church, which was consecrated in 1094, and is admitted by all stu- 
dents to date from the first half of the twelfth century. That it was executed in 
the second rather than in the first quarter of the twelfth century, is indicated by 
the fact that the hand of the same ariist appears in the cloister of San Pedro el 
Viejo at Huesca. It is an ancient and belief-worthy tradition that the cloisters of 
San Pedro were built by the king, Ramiro el Monje, 1134-1147. Although 
spoiled by modern restoration, some of the original capitals are still preserved in 
the museum at Huesca, including one which apparently represents the Annuncia- 
tion of Death to the Virgin. The hand of this same artist may be recognized in a 
third work, the portal of the hermitage church of Santiago at Agiiero in Aragon. 
The armour which here appears is of a type which was hardly used before the fifth 
decade of the twelfth century. This same artist worked also at Sangiiesa, where 
his hand is clearly to be recognized in the A postolado over the southern porch. 
Since his activity seems to fall in the second quarter of the twelfth century, it is 
probable that the sculpture at Sangiiesa was entirely finished by about the middle 
of the century. This accords well with the document indicating that the church 
was begun in 1132. The whole building seems indeed to be a homogeneous struc- 
ture of this time. The date of the jamb sculptures would therefore fall in the 
fourth, or at latest, in the fifth decade of the twelfth century, and if the date of 
Chartres be circa 1145, as generally believed, it becomes a very open question 
whether the Sangiiesa jambs be not earlier. The style indeed seems more archaic. 
The Sangiiesa jamb sculptures are signed with the name LEODAGARIUS, or, in 
French, Léger. This is the name of a bishop of Autun, and the Sangiiesa jamb 
sculptures show unmistakal le points of stylistic contact with the sculptures of the 
cathedral of Autun, finished in 1132. It seems clear, therefore, that an Aragonese 
and a Burgundian sculptor collaborated in the second quarter of the twelfth cen- 
tury, on the work at Sangiiesa Anderson has recognized that the Sigurd legend in 
the spandrel shows points of stylistic and iconographic contact with the same 
subject sculptured on the doorway of Hylestad in Norway. But the reliefs at 
Sangiiesa seem clearly to show the style, partly of the Aragonese sculptor, partly of 
Léger. How did it happen that a Burgundian and an Aragonese should have col- 
laborated in Spain upon a Norwegian subject? 


4. CERTAIN RENAISSANCE ENGRAVINGS, ILLUSTRATING APULEIUS’ 
Strory OF CUPID AND PSYCHE 
Elizabeth H. Haight, Vassar College 


This paper will be published later. 
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5. EARLY SPANISH PANEL PAINTING IN THE PLANDIURA COLLECTION 
AT BARCELONA 
Walter W.S. Cook, New York University 

During the past twelve years an unusual collection of mediaeval Spanish art has 
been brought together by Sr. D. Luis Plandiura, of Barcelona. Situated in one of 
the most ancient sections of the city, in the “barrio” of Ribera, the home of =: 
Plandiura stands on the spot where the garden of the Governor-General of Cata- 
lonia was formerly located. Within a stone’s throw are the Church of Santa 
Maria de Mar, the Crown Archives of Aragon, the Chapel of Santa Agiieda, the 
Park of Ciudadella, and numerous other monuments rich in Catalan history and 
tradition. The house itself is in one respect quite unusual, since the lower two 
stories are given over entirely to the family business—known in Spanish as *‘colo- 
niales”’ (an import business consisting largely of sugar, coffee, cocoa, etc.), and the 
three upper stories are devoted entirely to Sr. Plandiura’s art treasures, all of which 
have been assembled since the year 1914. 

The collection is extremely varied, and contains almost entirely local Catalan or 
Spanish art—consisting of Romanesque and Gothic panel painting, Romanesque 
and Gothic sculpture, Limoges enamels, Hispano-Moresque ceramics, Catalan 
glass of the seventeenth and eighteenth centuries, early furniture, Hispano-Mo- 
resque textiles and Spanish velvets. Aside from these, the top floor is devoted 
entirely to a collection of modern painting, mostly of the Catalan school, and in- 
cludes canvasses by Picasso, Ramon Cassas, Santiago Rusifiol, Ricardo Canals, 
and others. 

One of the most notable sections of this collection is the antependia or altar- 
frontals, dating from the early years of the twelfth century, which formerly hung 
in small parish churches in the provinces of Catalonia, Aragon and Navarre 
These early Spanish panels were executed as imitations of the rich antependia made 
of gold, silver and other precious metals, and set with rich jewels, which existed in 
the great cathedrals and monasteries. Three classes of painted altar-frontals 
were executed during the Romanesque period; the early paintings of tempera on 
panel; those which were a combination of painted panel and stucco, and those 
carved in low relief in wood and polychromed. Of the latter type comparatively 
few have been preserved, but they are important, since they exerted an influence on 
the style and composition of the painted panels. 

The earliest carved wooden altar-frontal in the Plandiura collection was found 
at San Climent de Tahull, a small hamlet in the comarca of Ribagorza in the foot- 
hills of the Pyrenees, and shows strong influence of the school of Chartres. One of 
the most unique antependia which has thus far come to light was found at Benevent 
in the Conca de Tremp, province of Lerida. The figures of this frontal were not 
made separately and dowelled to the back of the panel, but are all carved from the 
same piece of wood. The artist has carved into a large plank, more than three 
inches in thickness, and the figures are sunk beneath the level of the surrounding 
frame. Aside from these two wooden antependia, the collection also contains 
fragments of another wooden altar-frontal. 

Four antependia in which the backgrounds are modelled entirely in gesso are 
also found in the collection of Sr. Plandiura, and one of the most interesting of this 
series, which contains scenes from the life of St. Martin, was found at Chia, riberas 
de Run. The panel, which can be dated in the first half of the thirteenth century 
contains an inscription with the name of the artist John (IOHANNES ME 
PINXIT), which is the earliest signed panel in the history of Spanish painting 

Thus far nearly all the stucco frontals which have come to light have been found 
in the province of Lerida, and enough examples have appeared to establish the 


existence of a school in this region, and the decorative patterns show a strong 
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Mozarabic influence. It is highly probable that many of these works were exe- 
cuted by Moslem craftsmen, working for Christian bishops and prelates. 

The painted altar-frontals, including altar-canopies, are also well represented in 
Sr. Plandiura’s collection, and each of the early Spanish schools is well represented. 
Catalan examples include an altar-canopy from Urgell, a fragment of an altar- 
canopy from Tossas with interesting decorative patterns, two side panels with St. 
Peter and St. Paul, a late St. Michael aitar-frontal, and a much mutilated panel 
from the Pyrenees. The school of Aragon-Navarre is represented by a St. 
Nicholas panel from Giiels, a St. Michael frontal from Equillor, a Madonna frontal 
from Orteta, a St. Ursula panel and other altar-frontals with scenes from the life of 
St. Christopher, St. Peter, the Virgin, St. Thomas and SS. Andrew and Philip. 
The collection also includes a Romanesque fresco with a standing figure of St. 
Paul. 


6. THe INFLUENCE OF CLUNIAC MANUSCRIPTS ON MONUMENTAL 
PAINTING IN THE WEST OF FRANCE 


Melville F. Webber, Harvard University 


7. SoME UNPUBLISHED ILLUMINATIONS FROM EXULTET ROLLS AT 
TROIA AND BaRI 
Myrtilla Avery, Wellesley College 


The cathedral treasury at Troia contains an Exultet Roll which has escaped the 
attention of previous writers on exultet rolis. It was seen, however, and photo- 
graphed in 1923 by Professor A. Kingsley Porter of Harvard, and has now been 
included among the important manuscripts of South Italy which, under the direc- 
tion of the writer, were photographed last summer for the Frick Art Reference 
Library of New York, by Sansaini, the photographer for the Vatican Library. 

In its present form, this roll contains a complete exultet and, sewed on to it, the 
latter half of another rol! beginning with the Eulogy of the Bees. These will be 
designated here as Troia 1 and Troia 2. Both have the old South Italian text 
(Vetus Itala) described by Bannister (Journal of Theological Studies, V. 11, no. 41, 
pp. 43-54). According to Dr. E. A. Lowe, in an opinion given while examining the 
writer's photographs, the text of the complete exultet (Troia 1) is XIc; that of the 
fragment (Troia 2) is XI ex. or XII. 

Besides this roll (Troia 1 and 2), there is also at Troia the XIlIe. roll (Troia 
3), reproduced in color by Latil in his series of Cassinese miniatures. Sketches 
from all these rolls appear in the sketchbook, now in Naples, of the unknown 
traveler who made drawings and tracings of exultet rolls, and a few non-portable 
objects such as pavement designs, and sculptured figures, at Salerno, Mirabella- 
Eclano, Troia, Trani, and Bari. The date of these sketches is unknown, but the 
beginning of the nineteenth century is suggested on good evidence by Bertaux, who 
in his comparative chart of exultet rolls (supplementing his important chapter in 
L’art dans UTtalie méridionale) reproduced the Naples sketches of the twelfth 
century Troia Roll (Troia 3) as a lost roll of unknown provenance. He also re- 
cognized, in a footnote, another “‘lost roll”’ in seven of the Naples tracings from the 
other Troia Roll (Troia 1 and 2), noting the presence of two ‘‘ Lombard princes” 
(in Troia 1). These princes (in Troia 1), and also the representation of the crown- 
ing of a king and his consort in the other fragment (Troia 2), present some problems 
of dating which will be discussed in a later paper 

At Bari there are preserved three exultet rolls. One is the famous Bari Exultet 
of the first half of the eleventh century. There is also a second illuminated roll, 
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and a third without illumination, written in the twelfth century on a roll originally 
written in Greek. Having no illuminations, it is not of interest here. The script 
and text of the second of these rolls have been discussed both by Lowe and Bannis- 
ter, but its illuminations, except for a brief footnote by Bertaux, were neglected 
until last summer, when they were included among the photographs taken by 
Sansaini. The roll is a palimpsest, originally written at the end of the eleventh 
century and containing the local version (Vetus Itala) of the exultet. This text 
was retained through the preface, but after that was erased and replaced in the 
thirteenth century, by the Vulgata (see Bannister, op. cit.), imposed on the South 
Italian ritual by Rome. In this erasure, however, the original capitals were spared, 
and they still appear isolated in a margin at the left. The illuminations also be- 
long to the earlier text and their iconography and style, in spite of its decadence, 
show the persistence of Greek influence at Bari even under Norman rule 

All three of these tolls (Troia 1 and 2 and Bari 2), while not in themselves of 
great importance, have value as showing the conservative tendencies of the 
provincial towns in South Italy in retaining the local text for at least twenty-five 
years after it had been driven out of Monte Cassino under pressure from Rome 
Their illuminations also contain some historical and liturgical suggestions; and a 
comparison of their crude and decadent style with that of the earlier Bari Roll 
under strong Greek influence, and with illumination of the same date at Monte 
Cassino, where there had been a fresh infusion of Greek inspiration under the great 
eleventh century abbot, Desiderius, brings fresh evidence of the feebleness of the 
provincial South Italian artists when cut off from immediate contact with Greek 


technique 
WEDNESDAY, DECEMBER 29. 2.30 P.M 
1. AN Ivory Pyxis IN THE Museo CRISTIANO OF THE VATICAN 
LIBRARY 
Edward Capps, Jr., Princeton University 


On the Vatican pyxis are represented four miracles from the Life of Christ 
They are the Raising of Lazarus and the Healing of the Woman with the Issue of 
Blood, the Healing of the Blind Man, and the Healing of the Paralvtic. The 
iconography throughout is characteristically Coptic or Alexandrian-Coptic. 
For instance, Christ appears as short-haired, beardless, and carrying a sceptre- 
cross, a type found only in monuments of Egyptian origin; the figure of Lazarus, 
swathed like a mummy, stands in the entrance of a frontal tomb fagade with a 
broken lintel, a type of tomb peculiar to Egypt. and which appears in almost 
identical form on a sixth century ivory comb from the excavations at Antinoé; 
and finally, in the Healing of the Blind Man, Christ, who carries a cross instead 
of a wand, thus distinguishing it from the Hellenistic type, touches the eyes of a 
single blind man of relatively small stature, who carries a staff. This again is a 
type found only on monuments of Egyptian provenance 

Between the scenes of the Raising of Lazarus and the Healing of the Blind 
Man, and beneath a key ring which formerly held a monogram of Christ, is a box 
or casket shaped somewhat like a truncated pyramid. This is a further bit of 
evidence for the Egyptian provenance of the Vatican pyxis, for Mrs. K. Meck 
Elderkin (A.J.A., XXX, 1926, p. 150) has shown that this form of casket is of 
ancient Egyptian origin and, in the Byzantine period, appears only on monu- 
ments of that provenance 

In connection with the Healing of the Blind Man are two figures carrying rolls, 
with their right hands raised in a gesture of wonder. They are presumably the 
prophets Isaiah and David, who appear in conjunction with the same miracle 
in the Codex Sinopensis, where they hold open rolls containing their prophecies 
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relating to the miracle. That these figures are prophets and not evangelists is 
further evinced by the fact that they hold rolls and not books, as more fitting to 
their prophetic character, and especially by the appearance of another similar 
figure in conjunction with the Raising of Lazarus who does hold a book. As the 
miracle of Lazarus is found only in the Gospel of John, it is quite probable that 
the extra figure holding a book in this scene is the evangelist. 

The figure style also points to a Coptic or Alexandrian-Coptie provenance. 
The wiglike hair, bulging eyes, and the sketchy treatment of the drapery, the 
illusionistic architectural background, and the use of cross-hatching on the mat- 
tress dropped by the paralytic. — are all characteristic of many monuments of 
the sixth century generally attributed to Egypt. 

Allied to the Vatican pyxis in iconography and style are the following group of 
ivories: two pyxides in the Cluny Museum, the Youlgrave panels at Cambridge, 
the ivory comb from Antinoé mentioned above, four pyxides at Pesaro, Bonne, 
Vienna (Figdor Collection), and in the Micheli Collection, Paris, the Murano 
f book cover, the Maximianus chair, and the book covers in the Bibliothéque 
Nationale and at Etschmiadzin. The evangelists on the Youlgrave panels 
wear an open-front type of Eastern sandal like that worn by the figures of ‘the 
Vatican pyxis, and which also appears on the frescoes of Bawit. The pyxis at 
Pesaro, moreover, makes use of the dentil under a low arch which I have shown 
to be an Egyptian motive. and common on the consular diptychs of the sixth 
century, in an article entitled The Style of the Consular Diptychs, which will appear 
in a forthcoming number of the Memoirs of the American Academy in Rome. 

Closely related to this group in style is a larger group of monuments generally 
assigned to Egypt, which includes the Baptism panel in the British Museum, four 
pyxides at Werden, Rouen, the Louvre (from La Votte-Chilac), and in the 
Metropolitan Museum, New York, the diptvch of Tongres and the Spitzer Col- 
lection, the British Museum Adoration panel and the corresponding panel in the 
collection of Martin Le Roy, the Adoration pyxis of the Bargello, the Saint Menas 
and Daniel pyxides in the British Museum, and the Alexandrian-Coptie group of 
consular diptychs isolated in the article cited. It is to these diptychs that we 
must turn as a criterion for dating our pyxis. In the Areobindus diptychs of 506 
and the Anastasius diptvchs of 517 a.p., we find many parallels of figure style. 
If we note the treatment of the hair, and in particular that of the eyes, where the 
bulging eyeball practically forms an earmark of the school, in the Anastasius 
diptychs of Berlin and the Bibliothéque Nationale, this resemblance is striking. 
From these similarities of style it seems evident that the Vatican pyxis was exe- 
cuted in the first two decades of the sixth century either in Egypt or by a crafts- 
man schooled in an Alexandrian-Coptie atelier. 


2. THe ANCIENT GREEK Dance: THE MAENADS 
Lillian B. Lawler, University of Kansas 


A renewed study of the Greek dance should be based not only upon archeological 
and literary facts and methods, but upon a practical knowledge of the technique 
of the dance as well. Emmanuel, the generally accepted authority on the subject, 
is inaccurate and misleading. Greek dances may be classified as processional, 
mimetic, kinetic, and acrobatic; in most of them there is a marked simplicity and 
lack of sophistication which demands that we use great care before linking them 
with modern dances. A study of the Maenad or Bacchie dance as depicted on 
objects of art from the Persian Wars to the death of Alexander, as described or 
referred to in literature of the same period, and as hinted at by the rhythms 
of poetry written to be accompanied by this dance, reveals two distinct types of 


dances—the conventional, or ritualistic, and the ornamental. The Maenad 
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dance in general is not uniformly ecstatic, but begins calmly and works up to 
ecstasy. The basic steps are the rapid walk on the flat foot or on the balls of the 
feet, the run, the mincing step, the spring, the Jeap, the hop, and the skip. There 
is turning in place, and much strong knee bending. There is freedom in the 
swing of the torso and of the head, with frequent marked bending, especially to 
the rear, and twisting. Hands and arms are swung freely, attributes and musical 
instruments are carried in varied ways, and fourteen different groups of mimetic 
gestures are clearly recognizable in conventional dances, sixteen in ornamental. 
The choreography of the Maenad dance involves various patterns of movement 
e.g., a developed processional form, movement in one circle, simultaneous circles, 
individual turning, a straight line following a leader, etc. There appears to have 
been some standardization of movement, with the dance proceeding in cycles 
separated by refrain steps; but as the dance increased in fervor it became almost 
a formless rout, and often ended in utter collapse. 

This paper will be published in full in the Memoirs of the American Academy in 


Rome. 


3. CORINTH: 1926 
B. H. Hill, Athens, Greece 


This paper is printed in another place in this issue of the JouRNAL. 


4. Tue First CampaiGn or TELL Beir Mirst™M IN JUDAH 
W. F. Albright, Director of the American School of Oriental 
Research in Jerusalem 
5. THe ExcavATION OF THE THEATRE OF CORINTH IN 1926 
T. Leslie Shear, Princeton University 


This paper was printed in A.J.A., No. 4, 1926, 


6. THE CHRONOLOGY OF THE PERICLEAN BUILDINGS 


William B. Dinsmoor, Columbia University 


THURSDAY, DECEMBER 30. 9.30 A.M. 

1. THe Cirmax or LUBECK SCULPTURE IN THE FIFTEENTH CEN- 
TURY AND Its INFLUENCE UPON SCANDINAVIA 
Kuno Francke, Harvard University 

As Adolph Goldschmidt, George Dehio, Wilhelm Pinder, and Carl Georg 
Heise have shown, Liibeck sculpture of the fifteenth century was strongly in- 
fluenced by a number of schools further south: the Westphalian, the Burgundian, 
the Flemish. By the middle of the century, however, there had developed from 
the amalgamation of these various outside elements a distinct Liibeck art of its 
own, and from that time on, for about two generations, Liibeck occupies for the 
rest of North Germany a position of leadership, similar to that exercised for a 
large part of South Germany by Niirnberg, for the Rhineland by Cologne. More 
than that, the Liibeck influence extended at that time over the whole littoral of 
the Baltic Sea, including Denmark, Norway, and Sweden, the Liibeck art export 
being an important part of the Hanseatic-Ncandinavian trade. 

This full-grown Liibeck art of the second half of the fifteenth century lacks 
perhaps the deep inwardness of the Niirnberg school, the harmonious rhythm 
of Michael Packer and other Austrians, the childlike loveliness of the Cologne 
masters; but it compensates for such shortcomings by a remarkable robustness 
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and virility, an adventurous grotesqueness and boldness, a determined intensity 
and phantastic wilfulness of imagination. 

The typical representative of this art is Bernt Notke, a master in wood carving, 
flourishing in the eighties and nineties of the century. Works of his are found 
all over the north, besides Liibeck and its immediate surroundings, in Esthonia, 
Denmark, and Sweden. His St. George and the Dragon, an over life-size group, 
executed for the Cathedral of Stockholm, has probably not its equal in German 
mediaeval art, for gorgeous exuberance of imagination, phantastic grandioseness, 
and tempestuous monumentality. A cast of the original, presented to the city of 
Liibeck by her Hanseatic sister towns of Hamburg and Bremen, was the most 
striking feature of the memorial exposition arranged by Dr. Heise last June, in 
connection with the seven hundredth anniversary of the granting of Liibeck’s 
city charter, and his publicity reéstablished Notke’s name as that of one of the 
greatest German masters of the Middle Ages. 


2. THe BuppHIST AND CHRISTIAN MIRACLE OF WALKING ON THE 
WATERS 
W. Norman Brown, University of Pennsylvania 


The problem is the source of the Christian Gospel miracles of walking on the 
waters. The New Testament stories are two: Jesus walking on the water (Matt., 
Mark, John); Peter walking on the water (Maitt.). These stories are not referable 
to Old Testament sources. Neither are they founded independently on Christian 
doctrine. Their source must be sought elsewhere. In India walking on the 
water is one of several ways of magically crossing water, all of which are well 
founded on religious doctrine and have wide vogue in literature. The first is 
the crossing of the rivers Beas and Sutlej in Rig Veda, 3.33. Following this, there 
come to be two metaphysical bases for the miracle: the first is by the magic power 
of truth, especially common in Buddhism; the second is by the use of psychic 
power, “‘levitation,’’ walking on the water being an inferior power to flying through 
the air, but both being gradations of levitation. In this connection walking on 
the water is especially common among the Buddhists; flying through the air 
appears in all Indian thought from the Rig Veda on. The two Indian stories 
that bear conspicuously upon the Christian legends are: for the Peter episode the 
story of the lay disciple in the story of the present attached to Jdtaka 190 and 
its variants; for the legend concerning Christ the story of the Buddha’s miracle at. 
the untimely flood of the river Niirafijana, when he was working the conversion 
of the Kasyapas. That these stories might have reached Syria by the time of 
Christ seems possible from the fact that other Indian stories of magically crossing 
water appear to have reached Mesopotamia by that time. That the story of 
the Buddha at the river Niirafijana is pre-Christian is proved by the fact that it 
is sculptured at Sanchi in the first century B.c. 


3. Two Pre-Semitic Tomss at TELL EN-NASBEH 
William Frederic Badé, Pacific School of Religion 
4. A Miruras IN TORONTO 
Norman W. De Witt, Victoria College, Toronto 
5. A SouRcE FOR THE ILLUMINATIONS OF THE STUTTGART PSALTER 
Ernest T. De Wald, Princeton University 


The connection of the Stuttgart Psalter with Isidor of Seville is established by 
the preface to the Psalter text, though the actual manuscript was probably done 
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in France in the late ninth century. As for the illuminations, the sources of some 
seem to go back even before Isidor’s time. And as Isidor used Jerome’s text in his 
compilation, he probably had before him also illuminations of the same time. 
Jerome’s texts would be the three texts which he put together: the Old Latin, 
the Gallican (according to the Septuagint) and the Hebrew translation. On 
certain of the illuminations writing appears which proves that in these cases the 
scribe was copying illustrations from an Old Latin Psalter. Instances of this 
appear in Psalms 9, verse 4. An angel in the picture holds a scroll with the word 
‘equitas.’ The vulgate text reads‘—qui iudicas iustitiam.’ The old Latin text 
reads:‘—qui iudicas equitatem.’ The Stuttgart Psalter has the vulgate text but 
the illustration follows the Old Latin one. Likewise for Psalms 18, verse 8 the 
Stuttgart and vulgate texts have ‘lex domini immaculata convertens animas,’ 
the Old Latin reads: ‘lex domini inreprehensibilis convertens animas.’ And on 
an open book in the illustration for this passage we find written ‘lex domini 
irreprehensibilis.’ The early origin of some of the scenes in the Stuttgart Psalter 
of this nature is consequently proven and shows their dependence on an Old Latin 
text. 

6. A PRIMITIVE STATUE FROM ARKADIA 

Dorothy Burr, Harvard University 


This paper will be published in this JouRNAL. 


7. ARCHAEOLOGICAL EVIDENCE IN SuPPORT OF TRADITIONS REPRE- 
SENTED IN THE First Book or Livy 
Inez G. Scott, Smith College 

Early burial finds support the claim of tradition that Rome was first settled by 
people from the Alban Hills, and that this first population was very soon aug- 
mented by the admixture of another Italic stock (in all probability a Sabine 
people). 

Certain early remains, as well as indirect evidence, attest the existence of a 
city wall as early as the sixth century; further, that the city of Servius was of 
practically the same extent as that included within the fourth century wall (except 
that it excluded the Aventine). 

Remains of the earliest monuments, scanty fragments of terra cotta decorations 
of early buildings, and, chief of all, the foundations of the early temple of Capitoline 
Jove, authorize the belief that Rome of the late sixth century had attained the 
glory and prestige attributed to her by tradition. 


8. THE IDENTIFICATION OF ALEXANDER PorTRAITS 
Elmer G. Suhr, University of Missouri 
Read by title 
9. Some Aspects OF THE EarLty HELLADIC SETTLEMENT AT Ev- 
TRESIS 
Hetty Goidman, New York 
Read by title. This paper will shortly appear as part of a comprehensive report 
on Eutresis to be published by the Fogg Art Museum. 
10. Upper PEIRENE ON ACROCORINTH 
Richard Stillwell, Princeton University 
The spring known as Upper Peirene, mentioned by Pausanias and by Strabo, 
was excavated during the season of 1926. A rough survey had been made the 
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year before. The spring consists of two rectangular chambers, about two and 
a half by five meters each, covered by tunnel vaults. The entrance was at the 
southwest corner of the southern chamber, and a platform at that end gave access 
to a flight of twenty-five steps that led down past a screen built of re-used materials 
that divided the two chambers. Into the northern or inner chamber led three 
water channels, large enough for a man to walk through. These served to gather 
water from the water-bearing strata and to collect it in the reservoir. 

The screen itself consisted of a pier between two antae, supporting an architrave 
and a small pediment. The backers of the architrave had regulae and guttae, 
and were apparently taken from some earlier building. 

The vault over the interior chamber proved to be of especial interest. It was 
poured, of amixture of seasand and pebbles held together with a binder that contained 
a strong admixture of lime, and when finished off smooth on the outside presented 
a hard yellow surface. The thickness of the vault was 0.21 m. On the exterior, 
on either side of the vault, were low retaining walls of polygonal masonry. Above 
the spring were the foundations of a building that, when standing, must have 
afforded protection to the vaulted area of the inner chamber. Over the area 
between the walls of this building was an uninterrupted layer of roof tiles of fifth 
or fourth century pattern. From the way they lay, they represent the collapsed 
roof of the building. Beneath this layer of tiles were a few coins, the latest of 
which can be dated at about 237 B.c., and, from the evidence of the coins, a date 
can be positively assigned for the vault that would put it about the middle of the 
third century before Christ. 


THURSDAY, DECEMBER 30. 2.30 P.M. 
1. THE SABINE BRIDGE 
Louise Adams Holland, Vassar College 


2. THE AITHOUSA 
Leicester B. Holland, Vassar College 


3. Punic CrneraRY URNS FROM THE PRECINCT OF TANIT AT 
CARTHAGE 
D. B. Harden, University of Michigan 

The excavations, which at intervals in recent years have been conducted in the 
precinct of Tanit at Carthage, have brought to light a series of cinerary urns of 
local Punic ware. In date these probably extend over the whole period of Punic 
Carthage. The number of urns discovered and the completeness of the series 
make this one of the most important finds of ancient pottery yet recorded. 

Three distinct strata of burials can be postulated for this Punic burial ground. 
The lowest and earliest stratum is certainly not later than the seventh century 
B.c., and may in parts be considerably earlier. The second is ascribed to the 
sixth and fifth centuries, while the third is probably contemporaneous with the 
Punic wars. 

We have thus a series of Punic urns from the earliest years of Carthage down 
to its final destruction in 146 B.c. This large collection. (well over 1,000 were 
recovered in 1925 alone), when studied in conjunction with the similar series 
of Punic vessels found during the last thirty-five years in the Punic tombs at 
Carthage, should make it possible eventually to work out a basic classification. 
This would serve as a guide for future workers in the field not only at Carthage 
itself but also in the islands of Malta, Sicily and Sardinia, where Punic colonies 
at one time flourished, and where pottery of almost identical shapes and technique 
frequently comes to light. 
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4. Latin ELEeGIAcsS FROM CORINTH 
A. B. West, Princeton University 
L. R. Taylor, Vassar College 


This paper will be published in this JourNAL. 


5. AN ARCHAEOLOGICAL Trip IN AsIA MINOR 
H. H. von der Osten, University of Chicago 

The author has recently found no less than fifty-five sites which could be identi- 
fied as ancient ‘‘ Hittite,” hitherto unknown settlements, towns, and cities. In 
the ruins of Kiirigin Kaleh was found a statue of nearly 2000 B.c., with an Egyp- 
tian inscription, which suggests intercourse between the Hittites and the Egyp- 
tians. The opportunities for new excavations are very great. It is hoped that 
the eastern connections of the Hittites can be further illuminated by subsequent 
investigations. 


6. ORIENTAL INFLUENCES ON MEDITERRANEAN ART IN THE SECOND 
MILLENNIUM B.C. 
Edward Chiera, University of Pennsylvania 


This paper will be published in this JourNAt. 


7. TopoGRAPHICAL NOTES ON PERACHORA, WITH SPECIAL REFER- 
ENCE TO XENOPHON’S ACCOUNT OF THE CORINTHIAN WAR, 
390 B.c. 
Charles A. Robinson, Jr., Princeton University 

Perachora, the ancient Peraea, is a mountainous peninsula, north of the isth- 
mus, jutting into the Corinthian Gulf. The shortest route to Boeotia lay through 
it. It therefore had a series of fortifications: at the east, Oenoe; on the southwest 
tip of the promontory the fortified temple of Hera, and in between, Piraeum. 
This general area was the scene of a campaign of Agesilaos in 390 B.c. (Xenophon, 
Hell., 1V 5, 1 ff.). 

Briefly, Agesilaos takes Oenoe and the Heraeum, and receives ambassadors 
at the “Circular Building.” 

The paper discusses the route of the army, and shows that not the modern 
village of Perachora, as commonly supposed, but Asprokambos, is the site of 
ancient Piraeum. 

Oenoe, which is discussed in modern times only in Smith’s Dictionary of 
Geography, where it is called a circular tower, is a splendid fortress with a triple 
wall, sometimes eight courses high, a gate and an entrance ramp cut in the face 
of cliffs, 60 feet in height. 

The paper, disagreeing with Leake, shows that the temple of Hera was at the 
tip of the promontory. It also discusses the remains of the temple and the 
fortifications. 

The circular building, for which there is archaeological evidence, is placed at 
Lake Vuliasmeni, contrary to Leake. 

Ancient remains at Bissia, Skino and Asprokambos are discussed. 


8. THE ORIGINS OF THE TYPES OF EVANGELIST PORTRAITS IN GREEK 
MANUSCRIPTS 
A. M. Friend, Jr., Princeton University 
In Greek mss. of the Gospels we find two main types of Evangelist portrait. 
First, a standing figure without any background save the neutral. one of gold. 
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This figure may be frontal or in three-quarters view. Second, a seated writing 
author portrait against a background of architecture. The figure is usually in 
profile facing to the right but in rare instances may be frontal. 

The earliest dated Gospel ms. containing the standing type is Paris, Bibl. Nat. 
gr. 70, copied 964 a.p. In other arts we find earlier examples of this type as 
follows: (1) on the cathedra of Maximianus in Ravenna, (2) on the ivory panels of 
a throne in the McClean Coll. in Cambridge, (3) on the covers of the Washington 
ms. of the Gospels in the Freer Museum, (4) on a Coptic relief in the Metropolitan 
Museum, New York. It is significant that all these monuments are Egyptian in 
origin. It would seem that the standing type of Evangelist portrait is Egyptian. 

The earliest ms. of the Gospels containing the seated type is the Codex Ros- 
sanensis which is usually assigned to the sixth century. This ms. quite surely was 
copied in Cappadocia (Millet). The seated author portrait with the architectural 
background occurs in other Greek mss. of the period as in the Vienna ms. of 
Dioscorides copied in Constantinople about 512 a.p. 

What are the origins of these two types? Certainly, following antique prece- 
dent the first illuminations in mss. of the Gospels were author portraits. Further- 
more the Evangelist portraits being author portraits originated in the paintings in 
mss. rather than in the more monumental arts. The standing Evangelist gives a 
narrow figure which, when surrounded by a frame conforming to the broad 
rectangle of a codex page, fits ill into the space. Therefore this type did not 
originate in a vellum codex. It originated rather as a figure set in at the beginning 
of a narrow column of writing. Egyptian codices such as the Sinaiticus, the 
Vaticanus and the newly discovered papyrus codex of St. John have just such 
narrow columns. These mss. preserve the layout of a papyrus roll with its narrow 
columns of writing. The standing type of portrait with its lack of background 
conforms to the technique of papyrus painting, cf. Golenishev World Chronicle. 
The standing author portrait set in the narrow column of writing is seen in the 
Evangelist portraits in the Vatican ms. of Cosmas Indicopleustes, a book with the 
strongest Alexandrian affiliations. Thus the standing Evangelist portraits origi- 
nated in Alexandria in the papyrus roll, or better, in the papyrus codex derived 
from it. 

More difficult to place is the origin of the type of the seated writing Evangelist 
with the architectural background. The type is really a picture with a frame 
which delimits the space of the painted background from the ground of the ms. Its 
origin is therefore to be sought in the tableau which filled a page of a vellum codex. 
The type started in a center where vellum codex rather than papyrus roll was 
the usual medium of writing and book illustration. This can be a number 
of places excepting Alexandria and Egypt. 

The architectural background of one series of seated Evangelist portraits in 
Byzantine mss. is a symmetrical stage front or niche. The best example of this 
series is a tenth century Gospel ms. on Mt. Athos, Stauronikita 43. An earlier 
example is a western copy of the type, the Schatzkammer Gospels in Vienna which 
date before the ninth century and are not Carolingian but Italian. The symmet- 
rical architectural background of the series resembles niches and exedras such as 
we see on the Sidamara sarcophagi of Asia Minor. In the Codex Rossanensis, 
which is the earliest example of the series, besides the characteristic architecture 
we see a standing female figure inspiring the writer. This significantly resembles 
the seated Poet and standing Muse group seen so frequently on the Sidamara 
sarcophagi (Morey, Sarcophagus of Claudia Antonia Sabina, p. 95). The seated 
type of Evangelist portrait with the symmetrical architectural background 
originated as a picture in a vellum codex in Asia Minor, possibly in Ephesus. 

The date of the origins of the types can be fixed as follows. In the Rabula 
Gospels which are dated 586 A.D. we see the use of both types. Two Evangelists 
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sit and two stand. We have what might be called a conflate representation. The 
text of the Rabula Gospels is a Peshitto Syriac text, which is based on the Greek 
text of Antioch of the fourth century. This Greek text is a conflate text made up 
by a combination of readings from the Alexandrian and ‘“‘ Western”’ texts. The 
Syriac miniaturist copied his figures from Greek mss. He did not invent the 
Evangelist portraits. Therefore this mixture of types of Evangelist portraits 
existed in the Antiochene Greek mss. on which the Peshitto Syriac rests. Accord- 
ing to Jerome a revision of the Gospels was made at Antioch by Lucian about 300 
A.D. which was characterized by the intrusion of extraneous material. This is 
evidently the beginning of the Antiochene conflate text which contained the con- 
flate representation of both types of Evangelist portraits. Consequently both 
types should date before 300 a.p. The earliest we can look for the creation of 
Evangelist portraits after the example of the antique author portrait is after the 
middle of the second century. Therefore we can say that the standing type 
originated in Alexandria and the seated type possibly in Ephesus sometime 
between 180-300 a.p. I incline to date the origins as early in this period as 
possible. 

A full treatment of this whole problem will appear shortly in Art Studies with 
the necessary tables and illustrations. 


9. St. MarRTIN aT ANGERS AND CAROLINGIAN TOWERS 
George H. Forsyth, Jr., Princeton University 


= 
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1926 
July-December 


ARCHAEOLOGICAL NEWS' 


NOTES ON RECENT ARCHAEOLOGICAL EXCAVATIONS 
AND DISCOVERIES; OTHER NEWS 


Epwarp H. Herrner, Editor 


University of Pennsylvania, Philadelphia 


NECROLOGY 


Georges Bénédite.—In R. Arch., XXIV, 1926, pp. 73-75, an obituary notice 
of Georges Bénédite, by Paut JAmort, is reprinted from the Débats of March 25, 
1926. Bénédite was from 1888 until his death connected with the Louvre, and 
since 1907 head of his department. To him are due many of the chief treasures of 
the Egyptian department of the museum, as well as a complete rearrangement of 
the collection. For fourteen years he lectured at the Collége de France. His 
writings, chiefly articles in periodicals, are numerous and of great value. In 
1905 he advanced the now accepted theory that alongside of the canonical art of 
Egypt there existed also a popular art of greater freedom and liveliness. At the 
time of his death he was sixty-eight years old, but he preserved almost to the last 
his youthful energy. 

Auguste Brutails.—Born in 1859, Auguste Brutails, former student of the Ecole 
des Chartes, lecturer at Bordeaux, archivist of the Gironde, and member of the 
Institut de France (1919), died at Bordeaux, January 3, 1926. His studies were 
chiefly devoted to the mediaeval monuments of French art. His chief work is the 
description of the old churches of the Gironde (1911), his most popular one that 
entitled Pour comprendre les monuments de la France (1917). (S. R., R. Arch., 
XXIII, 1926, p. 346.) 

Paul Casanova.—The death of Paul Casanova occurred in the early part of 
1926, at Cairo, where he was in charge of the course in Arabic at the new Institute. 
He had previously, since 1909, been professor of the Arabic language and litera- 
ture at the Collége de France. His writings on Arabic antiquities and history, 
especially in connection with Egypt, are considerable both in number and in 
quality. (A. BLaNncHeEt, Débats, March 25, 1926, R. Arch., XXIV, 1926, p. 75 ff. ) 

C. M. Doughty.—The illustrious explorer of Arabia, C. M. Doughty, died 
January 20, 1926, at Sissinghurst, Kent, at the age of eighty-two years. The 
publication, in 1888, of the work in which he described his travels in Arabia 
(1876-1878) is a landmark in the history of geographical knowledge. He served 
the cause of archaeology and epigraphy by communicating his discoveries to Renan 
and the Marquis de Vogué and by publishing, in 1884, his Documents épigraphi- 
ques recueilles dans le nord del’ Arabie. He first revealed the existence of the Ara- 
maic inscription of Teima, now in the Louvre. (X., R. Arch., XXIII, 1926, 
p. 346.) 

1 The departments of Archaeological News and Discussions and of Bibliography of Archaeological 
Books are conducted by Professor Herrner, Editor-in-charge, assisted by Professor Samuet E. 
Bassett, Professor C. N. Brown, Miss Mary H. Buckinenam, Professor Sipney N. DEANne, 
Mrs. Hatt Donan, Professor HaroLp N. Fower, Dr. B. Luce, Professor CLar- 
ENCE MANNING, Professor ELMer T. MERRILL, Professor Lewis B. Paton, Professor Joun C. 
Roure, Professor JonN SHapiey, Professor Frank G. Speck, Professor Axe. J. Pro= 
fessor AnTHUR L. WHEELER, and the Editors 

No attempt is made to include in this number of the JourNat material published after December 
31, 1926 

For an explanation of the abbreviations, see Vol. XXX, 1, p. 124. 
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Paul Durrieu.—Paul Durrieu was born at Strasbourg in 1855 and died in Paris, 
November 24, 1925. He was educated at the Lycée Fontanes (now Condorcet), 
the Ecole de Chartes, and the Ecole de Rome. For nearly twenty years, ending in 
1902, he was attached to the department of painting at the Louvre. In spite of 
delicate health and, in his later years, illness, he was an indefatigable worker, 
chiefly in the field of miniature painting. He became a member of the Académie 
des Inscriptions in 1907 and was one of its most active members. He was also a 
member of numerous other societies. His writings are numerous and valuable. 
They are listed and discussed with high appreciation in the obituary notice by 8. 
Rernacu, R. Arch., XXIII, 1926, pp. 338-346. 

Paul Foucart.—The dean of French archaeologists, Paul Foucart, died suddenly 
at Paris, May 12, 1926. He was born at Paris, March 26, 1836, and after studying 
at the Lycée Charlemagne and the Ecole normale, he became a member of the 
Ecole d’Athénes in 1859, and in 1860 and 1861 he discovered a new piece of the in- 
scribed polygonal wall first found by Otfried Miller in 1840. Foucart and 
Wescher copied 460 inscriptions. On account of his father’s death Foucart re- 
turned to France in 1862, but in 1864 was again in Greece. After the death of Le 
Bas, in 1860, Foucart was commissioned to prepare for publication the inscriptions 
which Le Bas had collected in Greece and the islands, to which he added many 
found by himself, especially in the Megarid. The work of publication placed 
Foucart in the front rank of epigraphists, but it never was finished, apparently be- 
cause Foucart felt that he need not continue it after his ambition was satisfied by 
his election to the Institut (1878). As a teacher in the Lycée Bonaparte, Foucart 
was uninterested and uninteresting. His doctoral thesis, Des Associations re- 
ligieuses chez les Grecs (1873), is a work of sound learning and literary ability. 
Foucart was director of the Ecole d’Athénes from 1870 to 1890, and during that 
time the School was virtually closed to strangers and visitors on account of his 
inhospitable and unsocial disposition; but it accomplished a great deal, especially 
in the publication of inscriptions. Its members also carried on important excava- 
tions and topographic researches. In 1890 Foucart returned to the Collége de 
France, and it was under his successor, Homolle, that the excavations at Delphi 
were conducted. Foucart was disappointed and never returned to Greece. He 
went to Egypt, however, and came to regard Egypt as the source of much Greek 
religion. (See especially Les Mysttres d’Eleusis, 1914.) Foucart’s work on 
Greek inscriptions is of great value and excellence. (S. Retnacu, R. Arch., XXIV, 
1926, pp. 67-73; portrait. 

Bernard P. Grenfell.—The death of the distinguished discoverer and publisher 
of many papyri, Bernard P. Grenfell, occurred at Eley, Perth, early in May, 1926, 
at the age of fifty-six years. He went to Egypt in 1894 to take part in excavations 
under Flinders Petrie. There he became associated with D. G. Hogarth and with 
his constant collaborator in subsequent years, Arthur S. Hunt. Their publications 
of the Amherst papyri, the Hibeh papyri, the Tebtunis papyri, and the long series 
of Oxyrrhyncus papyri are known to all students of Egyptology and of Greek and 
Latin literature. Grenfell’s merits were recognized by many institutions which 
elected him to membership or bestowed upon him honorary degrees. At Oxford 
he was Honorary Professor of Papyrology. (S. R., R. Arch., XXIV, 1926, p. 76, 
from the Times, May 19, 1926.) 

Agnes Lewis.—Mrs. Agnes Lewis, widow of the Rev. Samuel Savage Lewis, 
died at Cambridge, England, March 26, 1926, at the age of eighty-three years. 
In 1892, in company with her sister, Miss Gibson, she discovered at Mount Sinai 
the earliest Syriac manuscript of the gospels. She published a number of books, 
among them Studia Sinaitica and Horae Semiticae. Four universities, Halle, 
Heidelberg, Saint Andrews, and Dublin, bestowed upon her honorary doctorates. 
She was a devout Presbyterian and a benefactress of the Presbyterian Seminary at 
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Cambridge. (S. R., R. Arch., XXIV, 1926, p. 78; see London Times, March 8, 
1926.) 

Ersilia Lovatelli.—In the night of December 21 to 22, 1925, Ersilia Lovatelli, 
whose “ Thursdays” and ‘“‘Sundays”’ were attended by distinguished persons of all 
nationalities, breathed her last. She was an archaeologist of merit and was the 
first woman admitted to the Academy of the Lincei. Among her archaeological 
essays are: Thanatos (1888), Miscellanea archeologica (1891), Passe giate nella 
Roma antica (1910). (Maurice Muret, Débats, February 22, 1926, R. Arch., 
XXIV, 1926, p. 78 ff.) 

William Romaine Newbold.—Dr. William Romaine Newbold, Seybert Pro- 
fessor of Intellectual and Moral Philosophy in the University of Pennsylvania, 
died suddenly, September 26, 1926, in his sixty-first year. He was graduated in 
Arts at that University in 1887, and received the doctorate there in 1891. He 
began his teaching career as Instructor in Latin and Philosophy at his Alma 
Mater, became Assitant Professor of Philosophy in 1894 and Professor in 1903, 
and succeeded the late Professor George S. Fullerton in the Seybert chair in 1907. 
From 1896 to 1904 he was Dean of the Graduate School, and contributed greatly 
to its spirit and to its administrative constitution. As a philosopher he made for 
himself a distinguished place in the teaching of the Greek philosophies, especially 
of Aristotle and the Neo-Platonists. He took part in one of the early academic 
commissions of the country, the Seybert Commission for the Investigation of 
Spiritualism. But a remarkable antiquarian interest led him also into other 
fields of research. The most notable task that he undertook was the decipherment 
of a Cryptic manuscript in the Voynich collection, written to all appearance by 
Roger Bacon. He obtained remarkable results in this and some other documents 
in cipher by Bacon. Unfortunately there appeared but one publication of his on 
the subject, a paper in the Transactions of the College of Physicians, 1921. He 
became keenly absorbed in the origins of the Christian Church and in its relations 
to Gnosticism, a field which took him into the Semitic languages. He published 
three important papers of this character in the Journal of Biblical Literature and 
the Journal of the American Oriental Society. In 1920 he delivered the Bohlen 
Lectures with The Valentinian Gnosis as his subject; it is hoped that his manu- 
script may yet be published. Early Christian archaeology also fascinated him. 
He made a profound study of the Chalice of Antioch and published a paper bearing 
on some phases of the subject in A.J.A., XXIX, 4, 357-380. His modestly en- 
titled article in A.J.A., XXX, 3, 288-329, ‘‘Five Transliterated Aramaic Inscrip- 
tions,’ which appeared a week after his death, is a crowning witness to his rare 
abilities: for he exhibits in it a specialist’s knowledge of the archaeology of Chris- 
tian Rome, along with the philological acumen to decipher a number of Semitic 
texts transliterated into Latin letters, which had defied all previous interpreters. 
See further the proceedings of a public meeting in Dr. Newbold’s memory, held at 
the University on December 1, in The General Magazine of the General Alumni 
Society of the University for January, 1927; an enlarged publication of these pro- 
ceedings, with a bibliography, has been issued separately, under the editorship 
of R. G. Kent. 

J.A. M. 


PREHISTORIC, ORIENTAL, AND CLASSICAL 
BABYLONIA AND ASSYRIA 


Painted Tiles from the Time of Sargon II of Assyria.—In an inscription dis- 
covered by the German expedition at Asshur, Sargon records that he surrounded 
the great temple of Asshur with painted tiles depicting his campaigns. Fragments 
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of these tiles have been discovered in situ. They are out of correct order, and are 
mixed with similar tiles taken from the decorations of earlier kings. The expla- 
nation seems to be, that the work was hastily and carelessly executed after the 
death of Sargon by his son and successor Sennacherib, who wasted no love on his 
father, and never mentions him in his inscriptions. Later Sennacherib raised the 
level of the fore-court of the temple so that his father’s pictures were entirely 
concealed. See E. Werpner, in Archiv fiir Orientforschung, III, 1926, pp. 1-6. 

Recent Excavations in Mesopotamia.—In Er. Times, XX XVII, 1926, pp. 70-77, 
S. LANGDON summarizes the results of excavations in Mesopotamia during the 
years 1918-1926. 

The Topography of Ancient Mesopotamia.—In /.A.0.S., XLVI, 1926, W. F. 
ALBRIGHT supplements and corrects his article on ‘‘A Babylonian Geographical 
Treatise’’ in the same periodical, XLV, 1925, pp. 193-245, in the light of a recent 
trip through Mesopotamia, and an archaeological survey of the age of the mounds 
as revealed by the fragments of pottery found on the surface. 


SYRIA AND PALESTINE 


JERUSALEM.—Excavations of the Palestine Exploration Fund and the Daily 
Telegraph.—<A complete report of the exploration conducted on the eastern hill of 
Jerusalem during the years 1923-25, of which the provisional reports have been 
given in the Daily Telegraph and the Quarterly Statement of the Pal. Ex. Fund, now 
appears in the Annual of the Pal. Ex. Fund for the years 1923-25, which has just 
been published at the end of 1926, pp. 1-212, 26 pls.; 217 figs.; 2 maps; and one 
airplane photograph. 

KSAR ‘AKIL.—A Paleolithic Rock Shelter.— In Pal. Ex. Fund, LVIII, 1926, 
pp. 158-160, A. E. Day gives an account of a rock shelter recently excavated near 
Beirut. A deposit fifteen meters deep was found, but all the remains belonged to 
the Aurignacian epoch of the Upper Paleolithic Age, with possibly a few flints of 
Mousterian type. The animal bones discovered belonged to the species cervus 
dama, cervus capreolus, capra, gazella spelaea, bos spelaeus, sus spelaeus, ursus 
Syriacus, and ursus spelaeus. 

MEGIDDO.—Excavations by the University of Chicago.—The excavation of 
Megiddo, which was begun by G. Schumacher for the German Oriental Society in 
the years 1903-05, has been resumed, at the instigation of Professor J. H. BREASTED, 
by the University of Chicago. The expedition has been liberally financed by J. D. 
Rockefeller, Jr., and has been placed under the direction of F. Fisher, the associate 
of Reisner in the excavation of Samaria. The work is being done with a thorough- 
ness and scientific accuracy never before attempted in Palestine. The entire 
mound is to be removed layer by layer with the utmost caution, while every section 
is photographed and recorded as it is uncovered. A large cave that has been 
excavated to the bed rock has yielded implements and pottery of every period from 
the Neolithic down to the latest occupation of the site. Among the rubbish re- 
moved by Schumacher a stone was found bearing the cartouche of Sheshonq 
(Shishak). This confirms Shishak’s mention of Megiddo in his list of conquered 
cities at Karnak. The statement of 1 Kings 14: 25 and of 2 Chron. 12: 2-4 seemed 
to indicate that he came no farther than Jerusalem. For preliminary reports of 
this undertaking, see A. MALLOon, in Biblica, VII, 1926, pp. 342-350; and 8S. A. 
Cook, in Pal. Ex. Fund, LVIII, 1926, p. 210. 

SHECHEM.—Excavations of the German Oriental Society.—In Z. d. Pal. 
Ver., XLIX, 1926, pp. 229-236, E. Se..in gives a preliminary report of the results 
of his excavations at Shechem. Slight remains of the Early Bronze Age were 
discovered, but the real founding of the city dates from the beginning of the Middle 
Bronze Age, about 2000 B.c. A grave of this period contained a collection of 
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bronze weapons, including a fine curved sword. Egyptian objects of the Middle 
Empire, and Babylonian objects of the First Dynasty of Babylon fix the date of 
the stratum. Above this was an Early Hebrew level (1400-1100 B.c.), brought to 
a close with the destruction of the city by Abimelech; then a Later Hebrew period, 
and finally a Samaritan-Greek period. 

TELL BEIT MIRSIM.—Excavations by the American School and Xenia Theo- 
logical Seminary.—In Bull. Am. Sch. Or. Res., X XIII, Oct., 1926, W. F. ALBricuT 
describes the excavations conducted by himself and M. G. Kyle at Tell Beit 
Mirsim, which they believe to be the Biblical Kirjath-sepher. The site was first 
occupied at the beginning of the Middle Bronze Age, about 2000 B.c., and was 
burned soon after. It was rebuilt with a massive polygonal wall, strikingly similar 
to the Middle Bronze wall of the fourth city at Jericho. This was probably the 
work of the feudal lords who occupied the country as a result of the racial migra- 
tions that brought the Hyksos into Egypt. The city was again burned at the 
close of the Bronze Age, about 1200 B.c., and this event is to be identified with the 
Israelite occupation. See also A. MALLON, in Biblica, VII, 1926, pp. 460-466. 

TELL EN-NASBEH.—Excavations by the Pacific School of Religion.—In the 
London Weekly Times, May 7, 1926; the London Daily Telegraph, July 30, 1926; 
and Bulletin Pacific School of Religion, V, 1926, pt. 3, pp. 1-8, W. F. Bap& reports 
the results of his excavations at Tell en-Nasbeh, seven miles north of Jerusalem, 
which he identifies with the Biblical Mizpah. In the lowest level were found two 
tombs of the Eneolithic, Pre-Semitic period, before 2500 B.c., containing nearly 200 
pieces of pottery of the earliest type known in Palestine, also ornaments of stone 
and of gold. To the Early Bronze Age belonged a wall sixteen feet in thickness 
enclosing the entire hill-top, the strongest fortification discovered thus far in 
Palestine. Numerous specimens of pottery of this period and of the later Israelite 
period were discovered. See also A. MALLon, in Biblica, VII, 1926, pp. 467-469. 

An Inscription of Eliba‘al, King of Gebal.—In Syria, VI, 1925, pp. 101-117, 
E. Dussaup publishes an inscription of Eliba‘al, king of Gebal, carved upon a 
statue of the Egyptian king Osorkon I (924-895 B.c.). This has been known for 
twenty years, but has hitherto been regarded as a forgery. Now, in the light of the 
recently discovered inscription of Ahirfiim of Gebal, this inscription is seen to be 
genuine, and can be restored and translated. It reads thus: ‘‘This statue was 
made by Eliba‘al, king of Gebal, in return for the favor shown him by his Lady 
Ba‘alath-Gebal. May she prolong the days of Eliba‘al, and his years over 
Gebal.”’ See also C. C. Torrey, in J.A.0.S., XLVI, 1926, pp. 237-240. 

The Inscription of Abi-ba‘al, King of Gebal.—_Some twenty years ago, there was 
discovered at Gebal (Byblos) a small statue of Shishak I, bearing a mutilated in- 
scription of Abi-ba‘al, king of Gebal. Many attempts to restore and translate this 
text have been made. The latest attempt is that of P. Monter in R. Bibl., XX XV, 
1926, pp. 321-372, 2 pls. He reads as follows: “‘[Statue presented by] Abi-ba‘al, 
king of Gebal, [soken] of Gebal in Egypt, to the Ba‘al [ath of Gebal, that she may 
prolong the days of Abi-ba‘al and his years] over Gebal.”’ 

The Historical Background of Genesis XIV.—In J. Soc. Or. Res., X, 1926, pp. 
231-269, W. F. ALBricut throws new light upon the date of the events recorded in 
the much discussed fourteenth chapter of Genesis. He shows that certain recent 
excavations in the region of the Dead Sea disclose only remains of the Early 
Bronze Age (2500-2000 s.c.). The Middle Bronze Age (2000-1600 B.c.) is miss- 
ing. This shows that the sites were unoccupied during this period, and that oc- 
cupation was not resumed until the Late Bronze Age (1600-1200 B.c.). In this 
case, the dating of Gen. XIV about 1200 B.c., on the basis of the identification of 
Tid‘al with Tudhalia III, the contemporary of Rameses II, is impossible. An 
identification of Tid‘al with Tudhalia of Carchemesh in the fourteenth century, or 
with Tudhalia I in the seventeenth century, is equally impossible. The events of 
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Gen. XIV are rather to be identified with the coming of the hordes which overthrew 
the Early Bronze Age civilization in the nineteenth century, or at the beginning of 
the eighteenth century. 

The International Archaeological Congress in Syria and Palestine. large 
and successful conference was held at Beirut and Jerusalem during the month of 
April, 1926. The congress was opened at Beirut on April 8, and was presided over 
by M. de Jouvenel, High Commissioner of Syria, assisted by M. de Cayla, Gover- 
nor of the Lebanon. The opening address by M. Dussaud gave a history of French 
archaeological researches in Syria. The general plan of the conference was to 
give a series of lectures by experts on particular sites, such as Gebal and Aleppo, 
and to follow these by visits to the sites in which the antiquities were explained. 
The closing sessions of the congress were held at the School of Saint-Etienne in 
Jerusalem. An account of the meetings is given by P. Duorme in R. Bibl., 
XXXV, 1926, pp. 424-434. 

Recent Excavations in Palestine.—In Er. Times, XX XVII, 1926, pp. 487-492, 
A. 8. Cook summarizes the results of excavation in Palestine from the close of the 
war down to the present time. 

Seleucid Coins.—In Zeitschr. f. Numismatik, XXXV, 1925, pp. 222-229 (pl.), 
Px. LEDERER reports on five new Seleucid coins and compares them with others 
previously known. Thirteen of these coins are reproduced in the plate (Tafel LX). 

The Struggle over Syria in Antiquity.—In All. Or., XXV, 1926, pt. 4, pp. 1-28, 
A. Jirku gives a sketch of the relations of the ancient oriental empires to Syria and 
Palestine, in the light of the most recent archaeological discoveries, from the 
earliest times down to the destruction of Jerusalem by the Babylonians in 586 
B.C. 

New Himyaritic Inscriptions.—In R. Bibl., XX XV, 1926, pp. 548-582, 4 pls., 
J. A. JAUssEN publishes 194 South Arabian inscriptions of varying length from the 
collections of Mr. Kaiky Muncherjee, a Persian resident at Aden. These furnish 
an interesting list of gods and of theophorous personal names of a type closely 
similar to personal names in the Old Testament, e.g., Yasduq-il, Abi-‘Amm, 
Yah-wada. 


ASIA MINOR 


A New Monument with ‘‘Hittite’’ Hieroglyphs.—In Archiv fiir Orientforschung, 
III, 1926, pp. 7-8, 6 figs., J. Lewy reports the discovery in Kaisariye of a stele in- 
scribed with the as yet undeciphered ‘‘ Hittite”’ pictorial writing. 

Hittite Treaties—In Mitt. Vorderas.-Aeg. Ges., XXXI, 1926, pp. 1-181, J. 
Frrepricu publishes in transcription and translation the texts of treaties of the 
Hittites with their neighbors that were discovered at Boghazkéi. These include 
the treaties of Murshilish II with Duppi-Teshup of Amurru, Targashnalish of 
Hapalla, and Kupanta-Kal of Mira and Kuwaliya. These documents are of 
enormous historical importance for the history of the thirteenth century B.c., and 
it is a pleasure to have them presented in an accessible form. 


GREECE 


Archaeology in Greece in 1924-25.—In J.H.S., XLV, 1925, pt. 2, pp. 210-228 
(3 figs.), A. M. Woopwarp gives a summary of the results of excavations carried 
out in Greek lands during the academic year 1924-25, by the American, British, 
and French schools and the Greek Archaeological Service. Among the most 
important discoveries of the Americans was a circular wall surrounding the orches- 
tra of the theatre at Corinth, on the inner side of which are painted in fresco life- 
size figures in combat with lions, dating probably from the reconstruction period 
after 46 B.c. About a mile west of the theatre was found a magnificent Roman 
villa, of about the middle of the first century a.p., with at least five very fine 


__ 
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mosaic pavements. Near the Argive Heraion, a group of rock-cut tombs of late 
Mycenaean date, with contents practically intact, yielded many vases and two 
inlaid bronze daggers. At Eutresis, near Thebes in Bootia, a number of Early 
and Middle Helladic houses were excavated, showing the original rectangular plan 
with wooden roof-supports in one case, and some shops with bins and jars of pro- 
visions. The Early Helladic stratum, continuous in some respects with the 
second Neolithic, gave evidence of considerable prosperity and wide external 
contacts. Burials were of the M.H. period. At Antioch in Pisidia, beside various 
buildings of the Roman colony, some fragments of the Latin text of the Res 
Gestae of Augustus were found, which supplement the Ancyra copy and are of 
great importance. 

The British work at Sparta was devoted to the theatre, where four stages of 
construction were distinguished—to the deposit of votive débris at the Chalkioikos 
sanctuary, where a very remarkable archaic statue of a warrior, dating about 
480-470 and perhaps representing Leonidas or some hero of the Persian wars, was 
found, also fine bronze statuettes, polychrome terracotta architectural fragments, 
and a perfect female head from a large terracotta statuette not later than 700 
B.c.; and to the large Byzantine church, which was at one time used as a mosque, 
and yielded classical remains also, while a Roman villa was found in the vicinity. 
toumba”’ in the Vardar 


In Macedonia the important work of examining the large 
valley was continued, and much pottery and other material was found belonging 
to the post-Mycenaean culture of the region. Eventually its entire cultural 
history and relations will be revealed. In the elevated plateau north of the 
mound remains date from the Early Iron Age to the third century B.c., and in the 
plateau to the south, only from late Mycenaean and Early Iron ages. 

The French have continued work at Delphi, Delos, Thasos, and Philippi, and 
through deeper excavation or further study, have enlarged their knowledge or 
modified their previous views of various sites. This is true at Delphi of the tholos 
in the Marmaria sanctuary, of the temple of Apollo (the temple partly unroofed, 
the aisles divided into chapels by short cross walls like those in the Heraion at 
Olympia, and the “‘adyton”’ being now considered only the ordinary oecus), and 
of the Hermes temenos (Neolithic, geometric, and proto-Corinthian strata, but 
none later than the beginning of the fifth century; rich deposits of votive bronzes). 
At Delos, a frieze of late date belongs to the new Artemision; a new unidentified 
temenos has been found near the Kabeirion and a group of archaic sanctuaries on 
the terrace to the south; there is evidence that the upper basin of the Inopos was 


the lake mentioned by Herodotus; a rectangular temenos at Phourni, facing the 
sea, is shown by a bilingual Greek and Phoenician dedication of early imperial 
date to have Oriental connections. At Thasos, the gate of Semele, over which a 
relief of four divinities was earlier found, is now proved to be a part of the city 
wall, and hence dated in 494 B.c. Epigraphical finds attest the existence of a 
Mystic Dionysiae Corporation, of a society of Serapiastai (second century B.c.), 
and one of Poseidoniastai, of late date, and includes an inscription of about 300 
B.c. dated by the year of the archon Pheidippos. Another city gate has been 
found, and a small semi-circular exedra, of imperial date, with the name of Limen- 
das as sculptor of the bronze statues that once adorned it. Results at Philippi 
included proof of the existence of a cult of Nemesis in the theatre in the third 
century A.D., an old Bulgarian inscription of the tenth century, from the basilica 
at Dereklar, and remains of a colossal bronze statue. 

Accidental finds made by the Greeks include three slabs in relief with Dionysos, 
victories, satyrs, etc., and architectural marbles, in the foundations of a late 
Roman house on Regilla Street in Athens, a Roman villa in the area in front of the 
old palace, and an almost perfect bronze statue of a youth, reminiscent of Praxi- 
teles, perhaps from another sunken cargo of spoils, this time off the east coast of 
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Attica. At Eleusis, excavations at the south gate of the sanctuary show at least 
two Roman periods of construction besides the original fourth century Greek, and 
outside the gate, there was found a small house surrounded by a polygonal wall, 
in which were stored geometric and proto-Corinthian urns of ashes; while within 
the precinct was found a small well-preserved female statue, of early fifth century 
date, possibly representing the fleeing Persephone or one of her companions. At 
the Amphiareion near Oropos, more streets, a small stoa, and a small early temple 
were found; at the traditional site of the pyre of Herakles, a massive enclosing wall 
but no altar or sanctuary. At Thermon, the temple belonging to the Geometric 
period was found to have three sides slightly curved in plan, showing the influence 
of the early ellipsoidal buildings of this region. In Thessaly, at Pherai, a small 
temple and some vases have been found, with architectural fragments from the 
main temple in poros, painted stucco and marble. Trial excavations at Halos, 
Halmyros and elsewhere yielded nothing earlier than geometric remains. At 
Epidauros, two large and magnificent Roman baths were found, originally two or 
three stories high, and with metal pipes to carry the hot water even to the upper 
stories. At Stymphalos, a preliminary campaign has yielded important results 
and gives excellent prospects for a more thorough examination of the site. At 
Salonika, important sculptures found include colossal heads of Serapis and Athena 
and a statue of Harpokration. In geometric tombs at Rheneia, some fifty iron 
sickles were found similar to those dedicated to Orthia at Sparta. The great 
tomb of Soroudi on Siphnos appears to be of Roman date; thirty-eight tombs have 
now been found there. 

Discovery of Greek Skeletons of Pre-Homeric Date.—In the New York Times, 
September 10, 1926, appeared a report from London of the discovery of rich 
treasures in a beehive tomb near Dendra excavated by a Swedish archaeological 
expedition headed by Professor Pershon and Dr. Frodin. It is stated that these 
finds are the most important in the field of Mycenaean archaeology since the un- 
earthing of the Vaphio cups. Dendra is located at the foot of the acropolis capped 
by the fortress of Midea, which together with Mycenae and Tiryns made the 
famous triad of fortresses in Argolis. The remains discovered are dated as far 
back as 1350 B.c., and even earlier. The beehive tomb contains four chambers, two 
of which had remained undisturbed since the time of the burial. One of the 
chambers contained two skeletons, that of a man and that of a woman, called by 
the excavators ‘‘king”’ and ‘‘queen.”” The skeleton of the ‘‘king’’ was covered 
with gold and silver objects. A golden cup 18 em. in diameter and delicately 
embossed with a submarine seascape showing argonauts, dolphins, and octopuses 
rested upon his chest. The cup contained seals belonging to the ‘“‘king.’”’ Two 
silver vases lay at his feet, also a gold cup with silver covering and some bronze 
vessels. Six swords accompanied the body, the blades of which were all of bronze 
and the hilts decorated with gold. There were also knives and spearheads. On 
the ‘‘queen’s”’ body also rested a cup. It has one handle, and its decoration sug- 
gests Homer’s description of the inlaid breastplate presented to Agamemnon by the 
king of Cyprus. In this same chamber were also found a necklace of sixty-one 
gold beads, a steatite lamp, and a lamp fashioned out of an ostrich egg decorated 


with gold, silver, and bronze. In the second grave was found the skeleton of a girl 
called the “princess.” She wore a ring and also a gold necklace. Other less 
valuable remains were found. The tomb is cut out of a hillside and is reached by a 
passage fifteen metres long and three metres wide. The circular tomb chamber 
measures eight metres in diameter. The walls are constructed of roughly dressed 
stone laid in somewhat regular courses. 

Excavations at Nemea Resumed by American School of Classical Studies.— 
The Philadelphia Record of December 15, 1926, reports that Cart W. BLEGEN, 
acting director of the American School of Classical Studies at Athens, has resumed 
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work by setting ninety men to the task of clearing the foundations of the altar 
discovered last year, which forms part of the Temple of Zeus. It is also announced 
that he has begun to dig in the stadium where the Nemean games were held, as 
well as to clear the western end of the gymnasium adjoining the Palaestra. 

Greek Epigraphy, 1923-24 (concluded).—M. N. Top’s supplementary article 
on the progress of Greek Epigraphy in 1923-24 (see A.J.A., XXIX, 1925, 
p. 470) deals with Greek inscriptions found outside the mainland of Greece. 
It gives very full references to all publications in which such inscriptions have been 
made known or discussed, and occasionally comments on the nature, the impor- 
tance, or the use made of the material. The geographical divisions are: Epirus, 
Macedonia, Thrace, Scythia; The Islands of the Aegean; Western Europe; Asia 
Minor; Further Asia; Africa. (J.H.S., XLV, 1925, pp. 183-199.) 

Inscribed Stele from Pikermi.—<An inscribed stele, found in 1923 in the wall 
of the Chapel of the Transfiguration near Pikermi in Attica, is published by H. 
Mostvs in Ath. Mitt., XLIX, 1924 (Neue Inschriften aus Attika und Argos, pp. 
1-16 (1 plate; 1 fig.). The inscription contains about fifty lines, written more or 
less crocxnddv, with letters poorly carved. It consists of three decrees of the 
deme Teithras. The purport of the first two, which concern the leasing of certain 
public lands, is not altogether clear; the third is a vote of thanks to Euthippos, 
whose name appears in the praescript as the name of the demarch. The date of the 
inscription is probably about 350 B.c., for Blepyros is the mover of the third decree, 
and a Blepyros of Teithras was éxtueAnris vewpiwy in 349-348 B.c. (.G., II 
802, b, 45). The deme Teithras has a certain literary fame from Ar., Frogs, 477. 
In view of the place where the inscription was found it seems not unlikely that 
Teithras is the modern Pikermi. 

In the same article Mobius gives a photograph of the Smicra inscription, built 
into the same wall as the Teithras decree and known since the time of Ross. He 
also publishes other new inscriptions: (1) two fragments of inscribed grave stelae 
found near Liopesi (the ancient Paionia); (2) a boundary stone (fifth century B.c.) 
of the temple of Artemis Orthosia, with the name of the family or phratry of the 
Demokleidai, in the wall of a house at Hatzuliertis, northeast of Hymettus; (3) a 
fragmentary grave stone, found on the Larissa near Argos, with an inscription in 
the elegiac meter and with highly colored epic language, dating from about the 
third Century B.c. 

A New Head of Demosthenes.—A head of Demosthenes, apparently broken 
from a herm, which has recently been acquired by the Ashmolean Museum and is 
said to have been found at the site of Dorylaion in Asia Minor, is published and 
discussed by 8S. Casson in J.H.S., XLVI, 1926, (pp. 72-79; 5 figs.). It is a 
Greek copy, in Greek marble, of the statue by Polyeuktos, erected in 280 B.c., and, 
if not contemporary with the original, is at least not later than the first century 
B.c. Asit has the nose intact and most of the important features very clearly and 
vigorously rendered, it gives a better idea of the original than any other of the seven 
known replicas. 

Two Attic Epitaphs.—Two grave stelae, found in Athens near the church of St. 
Spyridon, and now in the Epigraphic Museum there, are published by A. D. Nock 
in J.H.S., XLVI (1926), pt. 1 (pp. 42-46; 2 figs.). The first, with a three-line 
inscription in halting hexameters followed by eérvxeire, is in letters of the third 
or early fourth century a.p., and marked the grave of ‘‘a maiden Hagne, from 
\sia”’; the inscription of the second, of a similar or perhaps earlier date, and as 
artlessly composed, laments the death of one Fortunatus, apparently a freedman 
of Pudens, proconsul of Lycia. 

The Fortress of Phyle.—This fortress, which guarded the pass leading over 
Parnes from Boeotia into Attica, is described at length by W. WrepDe in Ath. Mitt., 


XLIX, 1924 (Phyle, pp. 153-224; 13 pls.; 19 figs.). The description includes the 
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environs with their remains of antiquity, and a detailed account of the architec- 
ture of the walls, gates and towers of the fortress itself. Among the finds were 
fragments of an Attic R. F. bell-krater on which was depicted a combat between a 
charioteer and two griffins, a theme common among vase-painters of the fourth 
century B.c. The shape and technique of the vase indicate that it was made about 
5 B.c. The fortress was built not many years before that date, and therefore 
was not in existence when Thrasyboulos occupied Phyle. 

Remains of Archaic Ionic Temples.—The remains of two Ionic temples of the 
archaic period are described by G. WELTER in Ath. Mitt., XLIX, 1924 (Altionische 
Tempel, pp. 17-25; 3 pls.). 1. Naxos. Excavations carried on in 1923 on the 
islet ’o7é Tladart have made possible the determination of the ground-plan of the 
temple. It was a double templum in antis, 34. 92 m. by 18.77 m. In cella and in 
opisthodomos pillars divided the space into three parts. Fragments of an ovolo 
moulding, 28 cm. high, and a torus and one column drum were found. The great 
door in the opisthodomos, nearly 6 m. in height, had monolithic lintel, jambs and 
sill. The temple, which was of Naxian marble, was never finished. It belongs to 
the second half of the sixth century. There is no indication that its site had been 
associated previously with a sacred cult. 

2. Paros. In the mediaeval wall of Paroikia, the chief town of the island, are 
fragments of a large door similar to the one just described. Its dimensions 
indicate that it belonged to the temple whose foundations are shown in Ath. Mitt., 
XXXXII, 1917, Taf.2. A noteworthy feature of this door was a triple row of egg- 
and-dart moulding above the lintel. 

Sculpture and Inscriptions from Samos.—In Ath. Mitt., XLIX, 1924 (SAMIAKA, 
pp. 26-49), E. PreuNER gives notes on the sculptures of Samos described in the 
mss. of the late Cart Curtius, who died in 1922, and on inscriptions connected 
with Samos. The notes on the inscriptions deal chiefly with the names of persons 
and with the inscriptions of the Roman period. In the epithet of Athena ’A@nvav 
pedeobons, found on Samian boundary stones of the fifth century B.c., Preuner 
sees a reference, not to a particular cult or temple of the goddess, but to the 
guardian divinity of Athens, who was honored as such by members of the Delian 
League. 

In the same volume of the Ath. Mitt. (Aus alten Papieren, pp. 102-152; 1 pl., ef. 
Ath. Mitt., XLVI, 1921, 1), Preuner continues his remarks on the copies of 
inscriptions (exclusive of those pertaining to Samos) which were found among the 
papers of the late Carl Curtius. The earliest were made by Mustoxidis, ephor of 
the central museum in Aegina, 1829-32, and were given to Welcker in 1842. 


ITALY 


AQUILA.—In Not. Scav., II (1926), pp. 242-243, R. Paritspent describes a 
curious surgical instrument in bronze, found near Aquila in the Abruzzi, and 
presented to the National Museum at Rome by Sig. Pietro Cicchiettani. 

AREZZO.—In Not. Scav., I (1925), pp. 217-225, A. pe Vira describes a number 
of discoveries at Arezzo (Arretium). These include bricks exactly like those of 
which the ancient fortification wall of the city was composed (see Not. Scav., 1920, 
pp. 167 ff.), a portrait head of the Augustan Age, and four fragmentary inscrip- 
tions. One of the latter records a hitherto unknown family Caeni, derived from 
the Etruscan Caini named in inscriptions of Chiusi and Perugia, as well as in un- 
published Etruscan inscriptions in the Museum at Arezzo. 

BEVAGNA (UMBRIA).—In Not. Scav., II (1926), pp. 204-205, R. PartBent 
publishes a fragmentary inscription giving a list of measurements, perhaps of a 
roadway or a canal (cf. C.J.L., X1, 5042), also two inscriptions reading sacrum 


fulgur conditum. 
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CASTEL GANDOLFO.—In Not. Scav., I (1925), pp. 412-414, Uco ANTONIELLI 
gives a fuller account of the three tombs of the Vigna Mora, reported by Lugli in 
Bull. Comm., 1919, p. 162, and of the objects found in them, which included 
Latian vases in impasto and Etrusco-Campanian ware. The tombs, of the fourth 
and third centuries B.c., indicate the existence there of a sepulcretum of a date not 
far from that of the necropolis of Riserva del Truglio (see Not. Scav., 1924, pp. 
429 ff.), as well as a continuance of life in Alba Longa in Roman times. 

CISPADANA.—In Not. Scav., II (1926), pp. 26-41, A. Necrioui reports the dis- 
covery, at Dovandola, of a Gallic sepulcretum with an interesting collection of 
Etrusco-Gallic arms and weapons; also, at other points in this district, of Roman 
tombs and a few sepulchral inscriptions. 

In Not. Scav., II (1926), pp. 149-162, Uco ANTONIELLI gives an account of 
a lithological examination of the female statuette published in Vol. XLV of the 
Boll. di Paletnologia italiana (pp. 35-61), and a discussion of the excavations on the 
site of the discovery. 

CUMAE.—In Not. Scav., II (1926), pp. 85-93, A. Maruri gives an account of 
the beginning of a campaign of excavation in the Cave of the Sibyl at Cumae. 
The interior of the grotto consists of a long and high entrance gallery, constructed 
on a scale which indicates the importance which was attached to the place. This 
gallery leads from the foot of the hill which formed a part of the citadel of ancient 
Cumae into its interior, where it meets a lofty and imposing vestibule in the form 
of a rectangular chamber surrounded for two-thirds of its height by a fine Roman 
wall and for the remaining third by a tufa rock of which the hill is composed. 
This vestibule leads to the grotto proper with rooms, galleries and tunnels running 
in different directions, which have not yet been explored. They must have been 
connected with the temple of Apollo on the hill above. Maiuri refers the con- 
structions to a period shortly after that of the extensive military operations carried 
on at Lake Avernus and the Lucrine Lake by Agrippa. The construction of the 
walls, in particular the oblique light-shafts, resembles the workmanship of the 
great subterranean gallery built by Cocceius, to connect the citadel of Cumae with 
the new Portus Julius of Agrippa. 

ETRURIA.—In Not. Scav., I] (1926), pp. 176-188, D. Levi gives an account of 
the excavations at Tumulo della Pietrera, a great tomb or mausoleum at Vetulonia; 
also of chance discoveries in the archaic necropolis of Poggio alla Guardia and Costa 
Pieve. At the latter place six vases were found, each containing a large number of 
small votive vases and cups. On pp. 189-204 he gives an account of the finding of 
other tombs at Poggio Castiglione (Massa Marittima), and on the hill of 8. Barto- 
lomeo at Chiusi, along with a number of small objects, including a bronze statuette 
of Mars, or of a warrior, 1.35 m. in height, wearing a helmet with the crest in the 
form of the head of a goose. 

In Not. Scav., I (1925), pp. 209-216, A. Minro tells of the discovery of two parts 
of the fortification walls of Lucca. The first consists of blocks of limestone, of the 
kind found in the quarries of Monte di 8. Guiliano and Monte di 8. Lorenzo, 
regularly laid in headers and stretchers. The other part was of the same material, 
but in smaller blocks less carefully laid, probably representing repairs of a later 
date. The ancient fortifications seem to have been accurately represented by 
Matraia in his plan published in 1843, of which a cut is given. The walls must have 
been in good condition when the city was besieged by Narses in a.p. 552. 

In Not. Scav., IL (1926), pp. 162-164, A. Minro publishes an Etruscan funerary 
cippus discovered in 1893 at S. Pietro a Strada in Pontassieve. It consists of a 
small base, on which is a quadrangular pillar surmounted by an ornament in the 
form of a pine-cone, and measures 0.76 m. in height. The pillar is ornamented on 
one side with the figure of a warrior armed with a lance and a round shield, and on 
the other with a rampant hippogriff. 
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FLORENCE.—In Not. Scav., II (1926), pp. 41-47, P. Raveaat publishes a bra- 
zier in buccero, 52 cm. by 31cm. and 21cm. high, from a tomb in the centre of the 
Roman city, which shows that in Etruscan times the primitive Italic sepulcretum 
at that point continued in use. He al:o reports the discovery of sundry Roman 
antiquities at Monte Argentario. 

GIANO.—In Not. Scav., II (1926), pp. 56-57, P. RoMANELLI publishes a dedica- 
tion to the Lares by a dispensator called Crescens, made because of the return of 
a Caesar whose name has been erased. The lettering of the inscripti n points to 
the first or second century of the empire. 

GIRGENTI.—In Not. Scav., I (1925), pp. 420-461, E. Gasrict gives an account 
of the explorations and discoveries between 1916 and 1924, including inscriptions 
in mixed Doric and Ionic, an interesting bathing vessel of unusual form and 
decoration, a long line of shops of the Byzantine period near the Emporium, 
Roman houses, a Roman inscription of the officina Porciana (cf. C.I.L., X, 8044, 
7, 9) dating from the time of Diocletian, and a Hellenistic shrine near the temple 
of Zeus. The so-called temple of Herakles has been restored by raising some of the 
fallen columns, and in the valley of 8. Biagio parts of the fortification walls of the 
ancient city have been brought to light. 

In Not. Scav., Il (1926), pp. 93-148, P. Marconi continues the account (see 
Not. Scav., 1925, pp. 420 ff.) of the excavations and explorations on this site. 

LUCANIA AND BRUTTIUM.—In Not. Scav., Il (1926), pp. 252-260, 
M. Dexia Corte gives an account of recent finds in Lucania and Bruttium. At 
Atena Lucana, pre-Roman funerary objects were found, in the form of pottery and 
arms and utensils of iron; a Roman statue wearing a toga was found in the same 
place as the military statue mentioned in Not. Scav., I (1925), p. 419, and also of 
travertine. An inscription indicates that it may have been the statue of a Vinu- 
cius of Atena. An interesting inscription related to the pavement of the Forum 
of Atena, and seems to have been inscribed on the pavement itself, as in Rome 
and Pompeii. At San Rufo are remains of the sepulchral monument of C. Luxilius 
Macer, belonging to the first century of theempire. They consist of architectural 
fragments, including a frieze decorated with arms of various kinds, and an 
inscription saying that the younger Macer, who died at nineteen, excelled in 
their use. Della Corte thinks that the young man was a sodalis Iuventutis 
Tegianensis. 

MARINO.—In Not. Scav., II (1926), pp. 206-208, R. PartBent publishes some 
discoveries in the area of ancient Bovillae, including an inscription of 147 a.p., a 
dedication by a collegium salutare to Antoninus Pius and Marcus Aurelius. Such 
collegia are known at various places; for example, one of Diana and Antinous at 
Lanuvium (C.J.L., XIV, 2112). The name of this one is not given; Paribeni reads 
Dem . . . , but the stone, of which a cut is given, shows only de . . . and a very 
small bit of an upright line. 

MATERA.—In Not. Scav., I (1925), pp. 257-295, Uco ANTONIELLI gives a de- 
tailed account of a series of prehistoric excavations at Serra d’ Alto, near Matera in 
Apulia, resulting in the discovery of a large number of foundations of huts, some 
of which contained buried skeletons, a great amount of pottery, and some stone 
implements. 

MENTANA.—In Not. Scav., I (1925), pp. 255-257, R. Partpent publishes a 
funerary inscription found at Mentana. It contains the name of Sex. Offanius 
Satyr, of which the gentile name has been found but once before, in an inscription 
of Peltuinum in Samnium (C./.L., IX, 3494); also a realistic portrait head of a 
woman, which formed part of a relief apparently dating from the end of the 
republic. 

MURLO (SIENA).—In Not. Scav., II (1926), pp. 165-170, R. BenDINELLI de- 


scribes archaeological discoveries at Murlo, about 25 kilometers south of Siena, 
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consisting of tombs, including two chamber tombs, a hoard of imperial coins, and 
various small objects, among which were two bronze harness buckles, representing 
a relatively advanced period of “Italic” manufacture. He also publishes a mili- 
tary inscription from the place called Caggio, now in the Accademia di Belle Arti 
at Siena. It seems to belong to the first half of the first century a.p. 

NAPLES.—In Not. Scav., Il (1926), pp. 233-241, I. Seopso gives an account of 
the discovery of the sepulcretum of the Fuficii in the via Carlo Poerio (formerly the 
vico Freddo a Chiaia) with several inscriptions. This is the first appearance of the 
family in Naples, although the name has been found in neighboring towns. The 
sepulcretum, a structure 4 m. square, faced an ancient road, probably the via 
Puteolana. A fragmentary inscription is restored as an elogium of C. Duilius; it 
bears the date XDIII, or 260 B.c. On pp. 240-241 Sgobbo publishes two seals 
from Stabiae, one of which reads tot vicsi tot pots, or tot (annos) vixi, tot pot(i)s 
(fui), doubtless referring to the benefit received from the health-giving waters to 
which was due the rebuilding of Stabiae after its destruction in 79 a.p. See 
Symmachus, Fpist., VI, 18, and Cassiod., Varia, XI, 10. 

In Not. Scav., I (1925), pp. 415-419, M. Dexia Corre reports various discoveries 
in the neighborhood of Naples: at Trocchia, at the foot of the northern slope of 
Monte Somma, Roman tombs, and at a distance of two kilometers the remains of a 
villa rustica; and at Pimonte another villa rustica, which had been buried in the 
eruption of 79 a.p., with an adjoining sepulcretum. At Olivano five inhumation 
tombs were discovered, and near by, a poor rustic dwell ng, with one half of a 
trapetum of Vesuvius stone, a dolium, and several amphorae. The only other ob- 
ject found was a lamp representing Silvanus with dog and sickle, and carrying a 
tree on his shoulder. It bore the owner’s name (KeAce=Celsi) in Greek. At 
Padula (Salerno) a late Roman sepulchral cippus with an inscription was found. 
It was made of a piece of the epistyle of some building and had rude representa- 
tions of a one-handled decanter (praefericulum) and a patera. At Atena Lucana 
(Salerno), near the railway station, a mutilated statue in travertine was found, 
representing a soldier with cuirass and paludamentum. 

In Not. Scav., II (1926), pp. 74-84, I. Scosso reports the discovery, in various 
parts of the city, of remains of Roman houses, tombs, and fragments of amphorae 
with inscriptions. 

OSTIA.—In Bull. Comm., LIII (1925), pp. 232-237, G. Cauza gives an account 
of the historical importance of recent discoveries at Ostia. A fortified citadel, or 
castrum, some 193 m. by 120 m., has been found which is doubtless the first Roman 
settlement on the site. The level at which it was found, the materials and manner 
of its construction, and the fragments of pottery found in connection with it, 
point to the end of the fourth century B.c., probably the period between 335 and 
330, as Pais conjectured, when the Marcian family gained renewed prominence by 
winning naval and military victories near the mouth of the Tiber. The wall of 
Sulla has been traced for an extent of 1800 m. It was built in five stretches, 
meeting in obtuse angles, which have made possible the division of the city into 
the five regions mentioned in an inscription. The city of Sulla turns out to be 
only little smaller than that of the imperial period, which is surprising in view of 
the accounts of the silting up of the mouth of the river, of the importance of Pu- 
teoli, the modern Pozzuoli, and the lack of mention of Ostia in the last century of 
the republic. 

Sarcophagus from Ostia.—In Bull. Comm., LIII (1925), pp. 156-160, 
M. Guarpucci discusses a sarcophagus recently found in Ostia. The short sides 
were adorned with griffins. The long front side was badly damaged by treasure- 
hunters, and of the three scenes the central one is almost wholly lost. By com- 
parison with a sarcophagus in the Louvre it becomes clearer that the three scenes 
represent the birth, education, and death of a youth, whose immaturity is evident 
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from the small size of the sarcophagus (1.25 m. by 0.48 m. by 0.52 m.). It is per- 
haps a work of the second century A.D. 

PERUGIA.—In Not. Scav., Il (1926), pp. 171-176, A. Pao.erti describes a 
Roman tomb found in the Etruscan necropolis of Monteluce, and eight cinerary 
urns in travertine, several of which bore the gentile name Sortes, corresponding to 
the Etruscan Surtes. Two other urns were those of the tribe Tromentina. Since 
Perugia did not obtain Roman citizenship until after the Social War, the date of 
the tomb is placed by Paoletti between 90 and 40 B.c., when Perugia suffered so 
severely as the result of the contest between Antony and Octavian. 

POMPEII.—In Bull. Comm., LIII (1925), pp. 13-54, G. F. Rizzo compares the 
bronze statuette recently found in the via dell’Abondanza at Pompeii with a 
number of copies of the same original that exist in Rome, or which have found 
their way from Rome to other places. The statue, which is 1.49 m. in height, is 
almost perfectly preserved. An examination of the feet, and the manner in which 
they were attached to the base, shows that the statue had been removed from 
another pedestal, and indicates that it had been brought from Greece to Italy. 
If so, it was either an original Greek work, or a copy made in Greece, probably 
directly from the original. Its owner at Pompeii had converted it into a lamp- 
stand, fitting a frame to it, the weight of which had distorted the fingers of the left 
hand, which had formerly held a vase of some kind with a handle. There were 
numerous copies of this work in ancient times, some of which were mere shop work 
by unskilled hands; its popularity indicates that it was a celebrated and well- 
known work of art. Maiuri, who first published it in the Bollettino d’Arte (V, 
1926, pp. 337 ff.), attributed the original to Phidias, the head of the so-called 
Lemnian Athena being one of the factors in his calculation. Rizzo, after compar- 
ing six heads in various museums, all of which he believes to be copies going back 
ultimately to the same original finds them of such widely different degrees of 
faithfulness as to lead him to the conclusion that deductions from such material 
are not to be relied upon, since in some instances the style of the original work is 
wholly lost. After a consideration of the type to which the Pompeian statuette 
belongs, Rizzo regards it, not as Phidian, but as representing the Argive Sicyonian 
school, comparing it also with a gem engraved with a figure of the same type, 
which is generally assigned to that school of artists. 

PONZA.—In Not. Scav., II (1926), pp. 219-232, L. [Iacono describes the sola- 
rium of a Roman villa in the district of S. Maria on the island of Ponza (Pontia). 
It consists of a large room or portico, flanked by exedra and diaetae, and separated 
by a flight of steps from the ambulatio below it. The ambulatio is 96 m. in length 
and, traversed sixteen times, gave a walk of a mile. The villa to which the 
solarium belongs seems to date from the last years of the republic or the first years 
of the empire. 

POPULONIA.—In Not. Scav., I (1925), pp. 346-373, A. MINTO gives an account 
of the excavations at Porto Baratti during the season 1924-25. A large number 
of tombs were explored, which yielded numerous interesting bronze objects, 
vases of local and of Attic manufacture, fragments of pottery, whorls, and other 
small objects. 

PRATA D’ANSIDONIA.—In Not. Scav., IT (1926), pp. 243-244, R. PartBENI 
publishes a fragment of a relief of mediocre workmanship, found at this place, 
which was the site of the ancient Peltuinum Vestinorum. It represents a dancing 
maenad approached by Pan, who is held in check by a satyr. Paribeni thinks the 
subject is rather of theatrical than of mythological origin. 

ROCCALVECCE.—In Not. Scav., II (1926), pp. 47-51, E. Srerant reports the 
discovery of a cistern, about 4.35 m. by 4.78 m., at Roccalvecce (Frazione 8. 
Angelo), with the remains of a puteal in terracotta; and near by, a Roman sepul- 
cretum. At Campagnano a marble head badly corroded was found. It is of 
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Hellenistic workmanship, and may be a portrait of Sophokles a little later in its 
date than the Lateran Sophokles, which it resembles less than it does the portraits 
in Paris and Berlin. 

ROME.—Near the third mile of the via Labicana, a sarcophagus in Luna 
marble was found. It had at the corners, and at the middle of the principal side 
three nude Cupids supporting two rather heavy festoons of fruit bound with rib- 
bons. In the spaces left by the festoons are two pastoral scenes, one of which rep- 
resents an old man before an altar to Silvanus iuvenis (represented by a statue) 
and about to offer up a pig; the other, the sacrifice of a kid to Dionysos (also rep- 
resented by astatue). Sarcophagi of this kind with pastoral scenes are rare, and 
suggest the Hellenistic reliefs. At the same place nine inscriptions were found, 
one of which bore the uncommon name Opetreius, and another the office of procu- 
rator Orondici (tractus or saltus) in Pisidia. (R.Parrpent, Not. Scav., I (1925), pp. 
407-411.) 

In Not. Scav., II (1926), pp. 62-67, A. Barto. reports the discovery, near the 
so-called Puteal Libonis in the Forum Romanum, of a fragment of the Fasti 
Triumphales. The fragment, which is .135 m. by 0.16 m., belongs between 
fragments 26 and 27, and furnishes corrections of the record of the year 175 B.c. 

In Bull. Comm., LIII (1925), pp. 271-304, E. Garr1 publishes some inscriptions 
from the city of Rome and gives an account of other discoveries. 

On the Aventine Hill, between the east side of S. Saba and the via Salvator 
Rosa, remains of various constructions have been found, including a Mithraeum; 
also a diverticulum leading from the west side of the vicus Portae Naeviae to the sum- 
mit of the hill, where the Statio IV Cohortum Vigilum was located, on the site of 
Saba. 

On the via Cassia, between the fifth and sixth kilometer, a long stretch of the 
via Clodia has been brought to light, in a very good state of preservation, and the 
remains of several buildings on each side of the road; also a number of statuettes in 
marble, of rather poor workmanship, including Bacchus, Atargatis, Hercules, and 
others. Many architectural fragments were also found and a considerable number 
of inscriptions; one of the latter is from a shrine dedicated to Liber pater in the 
predio Constantinorum at the end of the third century, A.D. 

At the Sepoltura di Nerone, on the right of the via Cassia, a head of a Greek 
general in Pentelic marble came to light, and is ascribed to the second half of the 
fourth century B.c. At various points on the via Nomentana and the via Salaria, 
inscriptions have been found, one of which contained the unusual name of Coemis- 
sus, while another designates a certain Roscius as owner of a half plus a sixth of a 
sepulchral monument (possessor monumenti ex Sc FE). (E. Garti, Not. Scav., I 
(1925), pp. 382-406.) 

A new fragment of the Fasti Consulares Capitolini.—This was built into the wall 
of the entrance to the Palazzo Origo, No. 21 via Torre Argentina. It contains a 
list of the Roman consuls from 278 to 208 B.c. (P. Mrincazzint, Not. Scav., I 

1925), pp. 376-382; cf. G. Mancin1, Bull. Comm., LIII (1926), pp. 238-270). 

A New Historical Inscription Found in 1919. First published by Orazio Mr- 
rucHI, Not. Scav., 1922, pp. 81.—In Rend. Acc. Lincei, Serie sesta, I, 1925, pp. 3-9, 
A. VoGLIANI writes about a new historical inscription on an altar that he concludes 
was sacred to Attis from its having on one side a representation of a ram and on the 
other that of a bull. His study of the stone itself leads him to read it as follows, 
disagreeing in some particulars with the reading of Comparetti and Pierre Fabre: 


Epya voov mpniw Biov étoxov 
rovro dépw rd Oiua 

és . .] madivopaor éx’ EbpuBinvy wad tradpov 


Hyaye Kal xpedv cbuBorov ebruxins- 
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yap AvuKaBavras Ex’ elxotw Hpeuéovras 
vixra dracxedazas aifis @nxe 


This he translates (the altar speaks) : “I receive as offerings the works, the mind, 
the actions, the remarkable life, the wisdom of Gaidiatas who once more brought 
back to Eurybias the bull and the ram, symbol of good fortune. He indeed after 
a night of twenty-eight years, scattered the darkness and restored the light”. 

On the ground of the archaism in the perfect correspondence of the hemistichs in 
1.5, the author believes that the epigram dates from the time of Julian the Apos- 
tate. He thinks that the twenty-eight years has reference to the thirty-one years 
between the death of Julian and the usurping of the throne by Eugenius in 392. 

In Not. Scav., I (1925), pp. 225-234, G. Mancini reports various discoveries 
made in the Corso in the course of municipal improvements. Between the 
entrance of the via del Collegio Romano and the Piazza Venezia, parts of the 
ancient via Flaminia were found at a depth of 5.30 m. below the present level; 
also, at the same depth, a wall 9.60 m. in length, which formed a part of the curbing 
of the via Flaminia along the :aepta Julia. A number of inscriptions came to 
light, including a dedication to Stilicho by the cauJdicarii seu piscatores corporat (i) 
[urbis] Romae, because his victory over Gildo had enabled them to resume their 
business operations on the river. Several interesting sculptural fragments are as- 
signed to the arch of Claudius, erected in a.p. 51-52 because of his victories in 
Germany, while others came from other monuments in the region of the via Lata. 

In Not. Scav., II (1926), pp. 58-61, G. BENDINELLI reports the discovery in the 
court behind the Palazzo Barnabei, at No. 25 via Caelimontana, of a headless 
statue of Minerva in alabaster, an unusual material for a statue 1.30 m. in height. 
It shows clear traces of polychrome decoration, and is regarded by Bendinelli as a 
good Hellenistic-Roman work, with features peculiar to Phidias and his school. 
There was a shrine of Minerva Capta on the Caelian Hill, which has been located 
on or near the site of the church of SS. Quattro Coronati, not far from where the 
statue wasfound. An inscription, too (C.J.L., VI, 524), records the dedication of 
a gift, which may have been a statue, to Minerva by a Conlegium Cornicinum. 
The goddess has an aegis of unusual form. 

Inscriptions from Rome.—In Bull. Comm., LIII (1925), pp. 203-231, P. 
MinGAzzin1 publishes a number of inscriptions from the city of Rome. Interest- 
ing points are: frumento publico with the name of a woman, perhaps a puella 
alimentaria; an infinitive with imperative force in a sepulchral inscription; a 
metrical inscription with a large number of apices over long vowels; the mention of 
a vicarius vicarii; titulavit in the sense of titulum posuit. 

SARDINIA.—In Not. Scav., I (1925), pp. 462-474, A. TARAMELLI reports the 
discovery of votive bronzes of the nuraghic period in the region called ‘“‘su Pe- 
drighanosa.”’ From this region, which is rich in proto-Sardinian remains, came the 
votive statuettes of warriors described in Not. Scav., 1913, p. 105. At 8S. Antioco 
a Roman hypogeum belonging to the second or third century of the empire was 
found, also tombs and a mosaic pavement of the second century of the empire. 

In Not. Scav., I (1925), pp. 322-327, A. TARAMELLI reports the discovery, at 
Chiaramonti, of a proto-Sardinian votive ship in the nuraghe Spiena. It is of 
bronze, with an extreme length of 25 cm., including a stag-head prow, and hence is 
the largest yet discovered, with the exception of one found at Vetulonia in the 
tomba del Duce and one formerly in the possession of the Saluz family at Caligari, 
which is now probably in Paris; also, at Monte Forte in Alghero, of a hoard of 
fifty bronze coins, from Trajan to Marcus Aurelius and his family. 

SEPINO.—1In Not. Scav., Ll (1926), pp. 244-251, A. Matur! reports on inscrip- 
tions and other finds made at Sepino at various times, but not previously pub- 
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lished. One inscription is the tombstone of L. Neratius Priscus, the friend of the 
younger Pliny whom Trajan thought of naming as his successor (Vit. Hadr., IV). 
Another is that of his son, who was ii vir ture dicundo at Saepinum. Another, not 
earlier than the third century of the empire, records the depositio barbae of a 
Neratius, at the age of twenty-three years and eight months; this is the first 
epigraphic record of this ceremony. Roman Saepinum was of Augustan, or pre- 
Augustan date; the earlier Samnite city was destroyed by L. Papirius Cursor in 293 
p.c. Its acropolis may have been the hill of Terravecchia, an hour and a half 
distant from Sepinum, 950 m. in height. The top of the hill is an elliptical tract of 
moderate extent with 100 m. of a good polygonal wall preserved to a height of 4 m. 

SUTRI.—In Not. Scav., I (1925), pp. 373-375, A. VoGLIaNo publishes a Greek 
inscription from Sutri. It is part of a dedication by his mother to a youth called 
Pegasus, in which he is compared with Eros—a new motif in sepulchral inscrip- 
tions. It belongs to the first century A.D. or later, but zeta has the form I. 

SYRACUSE.—In Not. Scav., I (1925), pp. 296-321, P. Orsi continues from 
p. 208 his account of the excavations in the archaic necropolis on the estate “‘Ex 
Spagna.” <A large number of tombs were opened, and a great many vases and 
fragments of pottery were found. 

TIVOLI.—In Not. Scav., I (1925) pp. 244-254, R. Parieent reports the dis- 
covery on the estate called Castell’ Arcione, on the via Tiburtina, of a sarcophagus 
of good Roman workmanship of the first half of the second century. It bears on 
the long sides a combat between the Gauls and Romans, the central part of which 
has been destroyed by treasure-hunters. The short sides are sculptured with the 
same subject, but in lower relief and poorer workmanship. Not far away there 
was found a large funeral altar with an inscription to a chief centurion of the Third 
Legion, Scythia, the fine lettering of which indicates that the inscription was made 
before Nero’s transfer of the legion to Syria. 

Near the mensa ponderaria (Not. Scav., 1883; pp. 86 and 172; 1902, p. 117), a 
room was found, with an apse opposite a wide,entrance, and with a handsome 
marble pavement. In the centre of the apse was a base suitable for the statue of 
which fragments were found. These fragments, when put together, formed the 
greater part of a seated figure, probably a Roman emperor represented as Jupiter 
with thunderbolt and sceptre. The statue is headless and a portrait head of Nerva, 
which was found in the vicinity, does not fit it. An inscription records the dedi- 
cation of the room by Diphilus, magister Herculaneus, to a Caesar, probably 
Augustus. The inscription seems to have stood on the architrave of the door of 
the hall, and to identify it as an Augusteum. In the ruins of the temple of Her- 
cules a male statue in marble, somewhat above life size, wasfound. It apparently 
belongs to the last years of the republic and may represent L. Munatius Plancus. 

In Not. Scav., IL (1926), pp. 210-216, Uao ANTONIELLI gives an account of the 
discovery of traces of pre-Roman tombs at Acquoria, belonging to the second 
phase of the Iron Age in Italy. On pp. 216-218, G. Mancini publishes a tufa 
base found near il ponte di Acquoria, in the place where sacred objects of the sixth 
and fifth centuries B.c. have been found (see Not. Scav., 1898, p. 332). The base, 
measuring 0.64 m. by 0.41 m., contains a boustrophedon inscription in the Chal- 
cidian alphabet, and apparently in the Sabine dialect, which Mancini would date 
between the Duenos inscription and the archaic stele found in the Roman Forum. 

TOR PIGNATTARA.—On the via Labicana, at Tor Pignattara, P. RoMANELLI 
(Not. Scav., IL (1926), pp. 70-73) reports the discovery of a Roman hypogaeum 
and a sepulchral inscription; also, near the via Trionfale, at the seventh kilometer, 
of two sepulchral inscriptions, one of which has the somewhat rare name Canopas, 
instead of Canopus. 

VENETIA AND HISTRIA.—In Not. Scav., II (1926), pp. 1-14, T. CAMPANILE 
reports various discoveries in this region, at Cividale del Friuli, Portiguaro, 
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Belluno, Verona, and Padua. In the same district P. BAroce.ui (pp. 14-26) 
reports the distovery of prehistoric tombs at Grottolegno (Brescia), the furniture 
of which indicates a settlement of long duration; also Gallic tombs and silver 
denarii dating from 90 to 49 B.c., and at Ghedi (Brescia) the ruins of a large Roman 
villa, at least 60 m. by 40 m. At Montichiari (Brescia) the remains of another 
Roman villa were found; at Mariana (Asola), a small hoard of silver coins of the 
early empire; and at Cerlongo, tombs of the late imperial period. 

A. CALLEGARI reports the discovery at Este, in the via della Salute, of a frag- 
ment of an earthenware vase on which is a pugilist in relief, of proto-Venetic work- 
manship, armed with cestuses in the form of halteres. It is a companion piece to 
the one published by Ghirardini in Not. Scav., 1888, pp. 177-178, but is not from the 
same vase. In the via S. Stefano seven pre-Roman tombs were found, with small 
objects in terracotta, bronze, iron, and bone, and at 8. Pietro Viminario, in Padua, 
a pre-Roman sepulcretum. In the same region at Brescia, G. PATRONI reports the 
discovery at No. 52 via Tosio, of a bit of ancient wall, some ornamented slabs of 
marble and limestone, and two sepulchral inscriptions, one of which is fragmen- 
tary. At Bagnolo Mella (cf. Not. Scav., 1922, p. 191) inscriptions were found, one 
of which mentions a lanalrius carmi)|nator, and some architectural fragments. 
P. BaroceE..I reports the discovery at Torino, on the right of the Po, of six tombs 
of the Roman imperial period. (Not. Scav., I (1925), pp. 333-345.) 

Aphrodite of Arles.—In Bull. Comm., LIII (1925), pp. 113-132, Paoto Mon- 
TUORO discusses a replica of the Aphrodite of Arles, recently discovered in the via 
Ruggiero Bonghi. It lacked the head, the right arm, and the left forearm; but the 
right arm was afterwards found and restored to its proper position. The statue is 
of heroic size, being 1.89 m. in height. The missing forearm, with a part of the 
drapery, was made separately and fastened in place by three bronze rivets. The 
statue is assigned to a good Roman period, but the sculptor was less successful 
with the drapery than with the nude parts of the figure. Besides the Aphrodite of 
Arles, there are three other statues related to the new find; one in the Louvre, one 
in the Palazzo Margharita in Rome, and a torso in the National Museum at Athens. 
The new statue is the only one in which the original right arm is preserved, and is 
therefore of special importance for determining the meaning of the work. The 
position of the arm, the remains of a belt on the left shoulder, and comparison with 
a Florentine gem indicate that the goddess is not arranging her hair, but is arming 
herself. Since that type of Aphrodite is represented on a Corinthian coin of the 
Roman period, it is assumed that the original statue stood in the temple of Aphro- 
dite in that city. Bulle, from comparison with a statue of the same type in the 
Uffizzi Gallery in Florence, thought that the original might be a youthful work of 
Praxiteles. The writer in the Bull. Comm. agrees with this view. 

Archaeology in Italy, 1921-24.—A comprehensive and detailed account of 
archaeological discoveries in Italy and Italian territories in the years 1921-24, 
based largely on personal observation and giving full references to printed sources 
and discussions, is published by K. LEHMANN-HARTLEBEN in Arch. Anz., 1926, 
pt. 1/2 (cols. 11-235; 38 figs). The arrangement is geographical (Liguria, Gallia 
Transpadana, Istria, Gallia Cispadana, Picenum, Umbria, Etruria, Rome, Latium, 
Sabina, Samnium, Campania, Apulia, Lucania and Bruttium, Sicily, Sardinia, 
Tripolitana), with a concluding section by W. AMELUNG on certain important 
single finds of sculpture, coins, and inscriptions. An apparent continuity of 
culture from the earliest epochs down into the Etruscan period is noted at many 
sites in the northern half of the peninsula. 


GERMANY 


Flint Implements from Merseburg.—In a richly illustrated article (98 figs.) in 
Mannus, XVIII, 1926, pp. 208-219, ALBerT VoOEGLER treats of countless flint 
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implements found in settlements from the Stone Age in the region of Liebenwerda 
(Merseburg). 

The German Archaeological Institute in 1925.—A brief report of the varied 
activities of the German Archaeological Institute for the year 1925 is published in 
Arch. Anz., 1926, pp. 1-4. The list of new members, especially those from other 
countries, is unusually long, as very few had been admitted during the previous ten 
years. Besides the regular annual issues of the Jahrbuch and Anzeiger, the Roman 
and Athenian Mitteilungen, “Germania,” and the reports of the German-Roman 
Commission, new portions were published of the ‘‘Vases von der Akropolis von 
Athen,” “Chalkidische Vasen”’ (plates), “‘Corpus der antiken Sarkophagreliefs,” 
“Studien zur spatantiken Kunstgeschichte,” ‘Die hellenistische Kunst in 
Pompei” (bronze vessels and implements), and the new edition of the ‘ Bilderatlas 
Germania Romana.” The Athenian branch, under E. Buschor, pursued excava- 
tions and studies at Samos, Amyklai, and Aegina and the German-Roman, at 
Haltern, Altrip, Alzey, Gundremmingen, some late Roman settlements near 
Aachen and in Rhein-Hessen, paleolithic remains at Treis in Hessen, a Hallstatt 
site near Kreuznach, and roads and general topography in the Rhein province and 
on the Vogelsberg. Much work was done in filling out and cataloguing the 
libraries of all branches of the Institute, many individual researches and student 
travels were aided, and professional meetings in many places at home and abroad 
were attended by the General Secretary or other officers. 

Prehistoric Remains from Zeven.—In Mannus, XVIII, 1926, pp. 167-183, 
Hans MiULier-BrRAveL, in a long account of prehistoric remains that as a private 
collector he has rescued in the region about Zeven (Hannover), laments that since 
the war countless grave-mounds containing pottery urns, stone implements and 
bronze vessels have been leveled to the ground. Laws that have been passed 
against private excavations result in ruthless destruction without proper recording 
of what is found. The 4000-4500 pieces (1700 catalogue numbers) that he has 
saved were found in a region of about 30 kilometers in diameter, and he learns that 
in the neighboring regions in all directions similar finds were being constantly 
made but have been entirely lost. 


POLAND 


Archaeological Notes from Drohiczyn and Bugiem.—In Bulletin Archéologique 
Polonais, X (1925), pp. 124-125, Zyamunt SzMir reports on a pavement found at 
Suchodofa and also on a few pieces of pottery and two bronze armlets found in the 
same region in 1919. 

Archaeological Notes from Miechow.—In Bulletin Archéologique Polonais, IX, 
pp. 297-301, S. J. CzAanNowskI reports: 1. The discovery of a Neolithic station at 
Strzez6w. Some flints and shards without ornaments. 2. The giving of an ax- 
head from Glinik near Ojeéw to the prehistoric collections in Warsaw. 3. The 
discovery of a castle at Koscielec. Part of the surrounding brick walls are disin- 
tegrating from the weather. Bones, human and from lower animals, have been 
found there, but few flints have been discovered. 4. The discovery of the field at 
Grodzisko (Castle) near Ojcé6w. Some caves near Ojcéw were originally used as 
dwellings. These have not yet been properly explored. 5. The discovery of 
incised bones at Czyzéwka near Ojeéw. A description is given of some bones 
unearthed in digging the foundations of a house. 6. The discovery of a mill-stone 
near Ojeéw. A description of one of the largest mill-stones found in Poland. 

Archaeological Notes from Sandomierz.—In Bulletin Archéologique Polonais, 
X (1925), pp. 120-124, Jan PrerraszewskI reports several new discoveries: 1. A 
pit containing an ancient hearth at Zlota but containing no bones, pottery, or any 
other objects. 2. A vaulted grave containing an urn, the vault being built on a 
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stone foundation. This is from Kichary. 3. A bronze necklace in the form of a 
crown dating from the La Tene period and found at Dwikozy. 

Cemetery of Jar Graves in Sianno, Town of Lazy, District of Sochaczew.—In 
Bulletin Archéologique Polonais, 1X, pp. 246-261, Zorsa Popkowinska reports on 
a cemetery unearthed at the village of Sianno. The burnt bones were placed in a 
funeral urn and this was covered with a plate. Then the whole was filled with 
sand and an outer urn was placed inverted over the inner and so arranged as to fit 
down on a lower level than the inner urn. This style of burial is found in many 
places in Poland and East Prussia. According to the pottery, this site must date 
from the early La Tene period. 

Discovery in Lwow.—In Bulletin Archéologique Polonais, IX, pp. 344-353, 
BoupDAN JANUSZ, reporting for Lwow, cities as the chief discovery the skeleton of a 
mammoth, Elephas primigenius. He also discusses the skeletons found at the 
village of Ulwowek and Bugiem, where a cemetery of considerable size with chest 
graves was discovered. They seem to be of types very common in Czechy. 

Early Roman Cemeteries at Osia and Oksywia.—In Bulletin Archéologique Po- 
lonais, IX, pp. 342-344, Zyamunt ZAKRZEwSKI reports on Wielkopolska and de- 
scribes two cemeteries, one at Osia, the other at Oksywia, both in the Pomorze, 
dating from early Roman times. In the latter cemetery the skeleton of a woman 
was found, and the situation of the body allowed the reconstruction of the beads 
and the belt. The belt was held together by bronze ferrules which were still found. 
Glass beads were attached to a necklace and worn around the neck in a definable 
manner, 

Excavations near Krakow.—In Bulletin Archéologique Polonais, IX, pp. 331- 
342, Jozer ZurowskKI reports on the district of Krakow, mentioning chiefly the 
new excavations at the village of Kniaznice Wielkie, where the sites of forty more 
dwellings have been excavated. Apparently here the evidence indicates that the 
corded pottery was used only for sepulchral purposes and the megalithic and nordic 
styles for domestic purposes. (Cf. the situation at Zlota.) Burial niches are found 
in the floor of the houses, and we have therefore an interesting example of a 
neolithic burial in a dwelling. 

The Mound on the Island of Rzempowo, at Kruszwicz, District of Strzelno.— 
In Bulletin Archéologique Polonais, 1X, pp. 176-190, ZyamuntT ZAKRZEWSKI writes 
about a mound which has been partially excavated on the island of Rzempowo, and 
shows that this is an artificial structure placed undoubtedly on a shoal spot in the 
lake of Gopo. Apparently the occupation of this site was three times interrupted, 
but most of the shards date from the middle and late Lusatian period, and the 
building of the mound dates perhaps from the eighth century B.c. Later the site 
seems to have been abandoned for nearly a thousand years and to have been oc- 
cupied in the “castle” period, of which there are afew remains. The astonishing 
feature is the great amount of Lusatian pottery discovered in the pits which have 
been sunk. Since Kruszwicz is the original home of the Piast Dynasty, the author 
ventures to ask if this site may be the original stronghold of the family. Of this 
there is, of course, no evidence. 

Prehistoric Antiquities of Poland in Russian Collections.—In Bulletin Arché- 
ologique Polonais, X (1925), pp. 113-119, Roman Jakimowicz supplements the 
list of Polish antiquities given by Stefan Krukowski in Vol. V of the Wiadomosci 
Archeologiczne by citing the following from other collections in Russia: the Her- 
mitage in St. Petersburg, Collections of the Imperial Archaeological Society in St. 
Petersburg, Anthropological Museum of the Imperial Academy of Sciences in St. 
Petersburg, the City Museum of Kiev, Kiev Museum of Industrial Arts and 
Science, Museum of the University of Kiev, Museum of the Ecclesiastical Arch- 
aeological Society in Kiev, and Museum of the Kiev Theological Academy. 
Prehistoric Remains from the District of Warsaw.—In Bulletin Archéologique 
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Polonais, IX, pp. 305-331, Roman JAKIMOWICzZ, as curator of prehistoric remains 
in the district of Warsaw, reports for the year 1923 studies of several fortresses of 
the eleventh century, some of which present interesting features. The most im- 
portant find is a bronze dagger from the village of Czermo. The handle contains 
three rows of buttons in imitation of nails. In the middle of the blade is a small 
circular perforation. The design seems to be oriental in origin, and the nearest 
analogy is a dagger found in the cemetery at Koban in the Caucasus and published 
by Count Uvarov in Works of the Fifth Archaeological Congress at Tiflis. There are 
also Siberian analogies. At Luski the remains of a boundary stone were found, 
with two crosses and a horseshoe carved upon it. Some Roman coins inscribed 
Antoninus Aug. et Sabina Aug. were discovered at Psary. 

The Prehistoric Site at Siedliska, District of Miech6w.—In Bulletin Arché- 
ologique Polonais, [IX (1924), pp. 19-28, Sr. J. CZARNowskKI reports the discovery 
of many prehistoric remains near the village of Siedliska, district of Miechéw, 
province of Kielce. These include pottery of various styles, the oldest of which is 
pottery with incised lines, followed by pottery with punctured patterns and the 
latest style which bears star patterns. Besides this many flints, scrapers, knives, 
arrowheads, etc., have been found. There are some objects of obsidian which 
probably came from the deposits near Tokaj, Hungary, and a few bones remain. 
There are also a considerable number of fragments of the mediaeval “‘castle”’ style 
of pottery, chiefly from a fortified hill known as “‘ Koscielec.’”’ Most of the objects 
found seem to have been made in the neighborhood, although they agree in general 
with the other finds in the same portions of Poland. 

Preliminary Researches at Pobiednik and Tropisz6w, district of Miech6w.— 
In Bulletin Archéologique Polonais, X (1925), pp. 102-106, Tapeusz RreyMan, 
speaks of a number of shards, etc., discovered during a cursory examination of 
these sites and concludes that they deserve a careful examination. The material 
found seems to date from the late Roman and early “castle” periods. 

Researches in Malopotska in 1923.—In Bulletin Archéologique Polonais, X 
(1925), pp. 107-112, BoLestaw CzarPxkiewiIcz lists the explorations he has made 
and also the objects found at the following sites: Kobierzyn, district Podgorje; 
Zrodta, district Chrzané6w; Kwaczata, district Chraznéw; Skawina, district Pod- 
gorje; Przemysl; Braciejowa, near Debica, Ropezyce; Wyszogréd, town Opa- 
towiec, Pinezéw. No finds of extraordinary value are reported. 


FRANCE 


GLOZEL.—The Earliest Alphabet (?).—In R. Arch., XXIV, 1926, p. 90 ff., an 
article by H. pe Varieny is reprinted from the Débats of August 12, 1926, giving 
the substance of an article in La Nature of July 24, in which Dr. A. Moret has 
compared with the hieratic and Phoenician alphabets the characters found on the 
bricks or tiles from Glozei, near Vichy, in a tomb discovered by E. Fradin (E. 
Fradin and A. Morlet, Nouvelle station néolithique, Vichy). The inscriptions of 
Glozel cannot as yet be interpreted, but the characters are of interest to students of 
the primitive alphabets. 


SWEDEN 


Bronze Age Settlement and Graves at Kimpinge, Skane.—In Fornvdnnen, 1925, 
pp. 138-161 (9 figs.), KNur KseLLMArK reports on Sohég, a settlement of the 
Bronze Age. Sohég is a round, rather flat hillock near the seashore and 600 m. 
from the fishing village Kaimpinge in the parish of Rengs east of Falsterbo. The 
height of the hillock is 1 m., its diameter 30 m. In 1909, the State Historical 
Museum (Statens historiska museum) received a defective socket axe (holkyxa) 
of bronze of the second period from Kimpinge. Already at that time it had oc- 
curred to Kjellmark that Sohég was a dwelling place rather than a grave or burial 
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field. During the excavations that followed, his theory was confirmed. The 
hillock consisted of sand and gravel. Below the surface there was a layer or two 
of charcoal and humus. The dwellings once covered 1000 sq. m. The objects 
found all reposed in the dark-colored sand layers. In the eastern part of the south- 
west area, there lay at a depth of from 2 to 3 dm. a rectangular paving at the limit 
of the upper side of the dark sand. The latter was full of burned, brittle stones. 
The paving possibly represents the remains of a dwelling. Besides the socket 
axe, the potsherds found in the place are important for the determining of the 
period to which the settlement belongs. Two hundred and forty-five such bits 
of pottery were collected. Among the numerous flints found, there were wrought 
pieces designed for striking fire. Unburned bones and a few cow’s teeth were also 
found. The potsherds resemble those of the fifth and sixth periods. But inas- 
much as we do not know the nature of the pottery of the earlier Bronze Age, they 
may equally well belong to the second period, as does the bronze axe. Scraps of 
flint are always present in the dwelling places of the Bronze Age discovered in 
Sweden and Denmark. After the low hillock of shore gravel had receded from the 
water’s edge by reason of the rising of the shore (building out), and after it had 
become covered with soft quicksand, the people of the Bronze Age settled there 
and remained for some time. The dwellings stood on the hillock. They were of 
simple construction and lacked both clay covering and foundation. 

Burial Fields from the Earlier Bronze Age at Gamlegarden.— About 1 km. from 
Kiimpinge there lay eight burial mounds upon post-glacial soil. As the plow had 
passed over them, they were damaged. In the first mound, whose diameter was 
14-15.5 m. and height 1.5 m., was found a stone grave 1 m. in length. It lay 
2.05 m. below the highest point of the mound. The grave contained decayed 
remains of wood and pieces of rosin which belonged to a damaged oaken chest. 
Furthermore, there was found a quantity of burned bones, an awl and arrow point, 
both of bronze, and four wrought pieces of flint. (The burial mound belongs to the 
fourth period. 

The remaining seven mounds belong to periods 4 and 5. The contents of them 
consisted of burned bones, a bronze saw, awl and bronze pincers, a bronze button 
with shank, a ring of the same material, and some broken pottery. 

Drawing of a Ship from the Bronze Age.—In Fornvdnnen, 1925, pp. 376-391 
(13 figs.), ARTHUR NORDEN writes of a most important discovery made in Septem- 
ber, 1925, about 1 km. from Roglosa Church in Uppland. On the edge of the so- 
called “‘Brandskog,” Einar Kjellen, a representative of the Antiquarian of the 
Realm at Grillby, came upon a rock carving representing a ship. It was found on 
a ledge about 29 m. above the sea level. The length of the ship is 4.13 m.; mid- 
ships it is 0.6 m.; while bow and stern measure 1.70 m. It is therefore the largest 
rock carving of a ship that has been found in Sweden so far. The ship is propelled 
(paddled) by six men. This is the first time that oars or paddles occur in a rock 
carving in Sweden. 

Besides the large ‘‘ Brandskog”’ carving, there is another ship of the ordinary 
Bronze Age type. Above it there is a small human figure (1 dm.). 

The animal heads of the large ship, 7.e., on the tall bow and stem, are present for 
the first time in a Swedish rock carving. _ Under the stern of this ship, there is a 
man who seemingly carries the ship on his shoulder. This signifies, according to 
Nordén, that it was a “cult ship.” Similar ship-carriers are known from rock 
carvings in Ostergétland and Bohusliin. 

Nordén is of the opinion that the motives of the rock carvings were once repre- 
sented in woodcraft and textile arts that have been lost. Rock carving was only a 
temporary fad during the transition from the first to the second period of the Bronze 
Age. The “Brandskog” ship belongs to the second period. It is, generally 
speaking, similar to the Norwegian and Bohuslin ships. 
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Roman and Byzantine Solidi found in Sweden.—In his Upsala doctoral dis- 
sertation on the subject Le travail de l’or en Suéde a lV’ époque mérovingienne, O. R. 
JANSE devotes several pages to an account of Roman and Byzantine solidi found 
in Sweden. 

Skeletons of St. Drottensgatan and Stora Torget, Unearthed in Visby, Gotland. 
—In Fornvdnnen, 1925, pp. 266-272 (2 figs.), Cart M. First writes about the ex- 
cavations in Visby conducted in 1924, where skeletons were found which are be- 
lieved to belong to the Stone Age. In the case of only two of the crania could the 
length-width index be calculated. The first one measured 202 mm. in length, 
with an index of 67.8, and belonged to a man of decided Nordic type whose age was 
between forty and fifty years. The second showed an index of 73.3. The other 
crania are thought to be representative of the same type. The skeletons were 
rather small. That of the first man mentioned above measured 166 cm., one of 
the women 157 cm. The lower jaw shows torus mandibularis, a formation in- 
dicating that the people at that time subsisted in part on tough animal substances. 
They had also suffered from chronic arthritis deformans. Four of the skeletons 
were of men, two of women, and one of a child. 


EARLY CHRISTIAN, BYZANTINE, AND MEDIAEVAL 


SMYRNA.—The Philadelphia Evening Public Ledger, December 27, 1926, 
reports in a correspondence from Smyrna the discovery of the long-sought cata- 
combs of the Christian martyrs, known as “the Seven Sleepers of Ephesus.” 
Investigations in this region of Asia Minor are conducted by the museum authori- 
ties of Smyrna, assisted by the Viennese professors, Keil, Theimer, and Mienter, 
and by Professor Deissmann of Berlin. A considerable mass of material pertaining 
to Christian culture has been discovered. Lamps of many designs including speci- 
mens of fine sculptural art were found. 

PONTE BUTTERO.—In Not. Scav., II (1926), pp. 67-69, G. MANcINI reports 
the discevery of an interesting Christian sarcophagus between the via Laurentiana 
and the via Ardeatina, at Ponte Buttero. It has three scenes from the story of 
Susanna and the Elders. In the centre Daniel is acquitting Susanna of the 
false charges which the Elders had brought against her; the Elders are represented 
at the right, and at the left their punishment by stoning to death. Interpreted 
symbolically, the soul of the deceased is represented by Susanna, who is being 
judged by the Saviour, while the powers of evil are defeated and put to confusion. 

The Signature of the Miniaturist of the Vatican Terence.—In Berl. Phil. W. 
XLVI, 32, 879-880, C. R. Morey reports that during an examination of the minia- 
tures of the Vatican Terence (Lat. 3868) he discovered the signature of the chief 
artist cleverly concealed in a bit of ornament. Adelricus me fecit describes 
the work of the miniaturist instead of that of the scribe. The discovery of the 
artist’s name lends strong confirmation to the identification of Hrodgarius, who 
signs the Vatican manuscript as the scribe, with the monk of that name included 
in the list of monks at Corvey under the abbot Warinus (822-856), because in this 
same list appears the name Aldricus, as having served under the preceding abbot, 
whose administration covered but four years. Adelricus-Aldricus thus apparently 
was a contemporary of Hrodgarius, and the appearance of both names in the 
manuscript as well as in the Corvey list determines fairly certainly the date and 
provenance of the manuscript. 
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NEWS ITEMS FROM THE AMERICAN SCHOOL OF CLASSICAL 
STUDIES AT ATHENS 


The reports for the 1926 excavation campaigns are not all available even yet, as 
the good weather of this past autumn allowed digging to be continued to a much 
later date than usual. The results of the work of the British School at Sparta and 
Haliartos and that of the Italian School at Lemnos, together with reports from 
many of the Greek archaeologists, are, however, at hand. 

At Sparta the British School concentrated again on the Theatre and the Acrop- 
olis, and at the former they completed the uncovering of the stage-region, and 
cleared a wide strip in front of the east parodos-wall as far east as the foot of the 
exterior staircase mentioned in the report of last year’s campaign. This stair- 
case, and the bastion supporting it, have survived in good preservation in the 
lower courses—the bastion showing five courses of the marble facing above the 
torus-moulding, while the stairs show four complete steps and part of a fifth, with 
indications of eight more either in the form of foundations, or of cuttings on the 
inner wall. Pieces of the coping from the balustrade of this stairway were found 
and two blocks replaced in their original places. In clearing this region, Mr. 
Woodward reports the finding, at the Roman level, of “‘several inscriptions, 
including seven more blocks, practically complete, and more than a dozen smaller 
fragments, from the series engraved on the east parodos-wall. Four more similar 
texts were found inscribed on the bastion close to the foot of the stairs, and an 
epigram dating, it seems, from the fourth century after Christ, on a rough co- 
lumnar base, was found in situ adjoining the corner of the bastion.’”’ Along the 
west parodos-wall a wide strip was cleared as far as the projection of the corre- 
sponding bastion, which was found not to have carried a staircase. Although the 
stage has been entirely cleared, Mr. Woodward states that ‘“‘its architectural 
history seems even more complicated than was thought a year ago.... The 
early wall, thought to be possibly Hellenistic, now seems much more likely to be 
contemporary with the cavea, and thus of Augustan date, and was found to project 
westwards beyond the later stage-buildings. The scenae frons, as a result of 
further study, proves to have had alterations both in plan and level.’”’ The rooms 
behind this have been cleared and show the normal arrangement, but the east 
room yielded a most surprising discovery—an archaic pithos, complete, decorated 
in relief with two chariots with armed drivers and a hoplite on foot behind each. 
‘Similar scenes are known on pithos-fragments from Sparta, but our example is 
not from a known mould, and had the additional interest of having survived in use 
down to early Imperial times,” since it was associated with the level of the stage 
foundations attributed to the Augustan period, and seems to have served then as 
arain-butt. The principal discovery of the season on the Acropolis was that of 
another building, to the south of the region which lies between the wall of the 
Chalkioikos Sanctuary and the back wall of the cavea. Nothing is standing above 
the foundations, which are nowhere more than three courses high. From the 
Laconian pottery found near the building, Mr. Woodward dates it provisionally 
as early as the seventh century, and considers that it ‘‘continued in use until the 
fifth, if not later. . . . Fragments of sculpture in Parian marble include a piece 
from a male left arm, which must be ascribed, almost certainly, to the ‘Leonidas’ 
statue found last year.” Mr. Cuttle was able to work out the plan of the Byzan- 
tine church, which he had partly cleared in 1925, to the east of the other excava- 
tion. He found that this was a basilica, the roof having been carried on two rows 
of six columns each. The date is uncertain, owing to the unusual combination of 
a nave with columns and a triple angular apse. 

Mr. R. P. Austin of the British School carried out trial excavations at Haliartos 
in Boeotia, with the object of establishing the plan of the ancient walls of the city 
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and testing the future possibilities of the site. Mr. Woodward in his report states 
that Mr. Austin found “‘remains of fortification-walls of five distinct styles, the 
earliest being of the Mycenaean period, and the latest of uncertain date, perhaps 
Roman Imperial, or even later. The intermediate styles appear only in patches, 
sometimes replacing, sometimes built on top of, an earlier wall. The Mycenaean 
wall, which survives to an average height of a metre above the present surface, is 
best preserved on the south, and the southern portion of the west side, and a much 
destroyed entrance was uncovered at the southwest angle, probably approached 
from the lower level outside by aramp.’’ There was also a wall of squared blocks, 
dating probably from the seventh century, and a third period with massive 
polygonal blocks, showing remains of two towers, probably dating from the late 
sixth or early fifth century. Fourth century pottery was found in connection 
with another section of wall built of soft reddish or yellowish limestone, while the 
wall of the fifth period, built of small stones with mortar-filling, is the one which is 
visible from the road, above the surface of the ground, making almost a complete 
circuit of the Acropolis. Of the Sanctuary, situated close to the highest point of 
the Acropolis, there has come to light in this trial excavation, portions of a peri- 
bolos-wall and the foundations of the west end of the temple, pieces of a Doric 
column-drum of poros with a stucco facing, and fragments of mutules and guttae 
in the same material, with traces of paint. ‘‘The evidence from the pottery and 
other small objects found points to an occupation lasting at least from the sixth to 
the fourth century B.c.; . . . Mr. Austin suggests, in view of the style of building 
and the finds, that the date of the temple may be shortly before, or after, 500 B.c.”’ 

Professor Della Seta, with several members of the Italian School, carried out 
during August and September a trial excavation in the island of Lemnos, a short 
account of which appeared in the Messager d’ Athénes for January 3, 1927, the chief 
object of these researches being to throw light on the “ Etrusco-Pelasgian” civiliza- 
tion of the island. The excavations were conducted on the site of the city of 
Hephaisteia the Pelasgian inhabitants of which, according to Herodotos, yielded 
to Miltiades when he conquered Lemnos for Athens. This city, now called 
Palaiopolis, had considerable importance during the Greek and Roman régimes, 
and the necropolis belonging to the fifth century B.c. was found to contain many 
Attic lekythoi, while two great Roman buildings with columns, dating from the 
second and third centuries a.p., were also discovered. But the most important 
discovery was that of the Tyrrhenian necropolis, which yielded not only a rich 
series of pots and bronze objects but also provided material valuable for the study 
of the civilization and religion of the Tyrrhenians. The burials were of the 
incineration type, and more than one hundred and thirty ossuaries were found. 
At the bottom of the ossuary along with the burned bones were heaped up the 
funerary ornaments, differing for men and for women. The men were given an 
axe and a knife, while the women had their personal adornments,—bracelets, 
earrings and, in a great number of cases, pins of bronze. In seven ossuaries gold 
objects were found, 7.e. rings and earrings of various shapes. One of these 


ossuaries yielded a complete set of female ornaments of gold-diadem, earrings, 


bracelets and necklace. Some of the gold objects are decorated with spirals of 
Mycenaean origin, but they have no Geometric forms; the pots also, judging from 
their ornamentation, seem to belong to the Geometric period, but sometimes they 
preserve the spirals of Mycenaean art. Mr. Della Seta summarizes the results as 
follows: ‘‘The lack of weapons of bronze, the abundance of weapons of iron, and 
the type of the pots and the pins give the impression that this necropolis belongs 
to the ninth or eighth century B.c. That it did not belong to a Greek population, 
but to a population which, in the eyes of the Hellenes, appeared barbarous, is 
shown by the weapons. The Greek weapon, dagger or spear, is lacking; the 
weapons of the barbarians, the axe and the knife, are common. Since, however, 
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this population . . . preserves so many elements of Mycenaean art, the Tyrrhen- 
ians or Pelasgians of Lemnos may be recognized as a remnant of a Mycenaean 
population.” 

A joint Greek and Danish campaign was carried on at Kalydon in 1926 by Mr. 
Rhomaios, its former excavator, and Mr. Frederik Poulsen, the Archaeological 
Director of the Glypothek Ny Carlsberg in Copenhagen. The funds for the 
campaign were granted by the Danish Rask-Oersted Foundation. The work was 
cacried out in two regions—first, the Sanctuary of Artemis Laphria (the Laphriaion 
or Laphrion of the inscriptions, distant about 200 m. west of the walls of Kalydon, 
and secondly, at the nearby building which was partly explored last year and then 
provisionally called the Bouleuterion of the community of Laphros. In the 
Laphriaion the substructure of the temple was uncovered completely, together 
with the pavement round about it, the great terrace toward the northwest, the 
scanty remnants of another building lying farther west, and a stoa towards the 
northeast with its terrace. The most impressive of the ruins uncovered is the 
northwest terrace-wall, 28 m. long by 9 m. high, built of sandstone blocks very 
well worked and extremely well preserved. The stones are impressive because of 
their size—one block, for example, certainly intentionally placed in the middle of 
the wall, measures 6.30 m. in length by 0.40 m. in height. This structure must be 
contemporary with the enlarging of the smaller and more ancient temple which 
took place about the middle of the sixth century B.c., as is proved by the customary 
Z-shaped clamps. The substructure of the temple, which is very well preserved, 
belongs to two clearly separated periods—the later one is characterized by double- 
T clamps and dates, as appears from the architectural members of the rest of the 
structure about 400 B.c. The earlier period, which has about the same dimensions, 
and to which belong the walls of the cella and a good many blocks of the peristasis, 
is distinguished by its Z-shaped clamps and by a somewhat different division of 
the pronaos, cella and opisthodomos. In addition to these remains, there were 
observed in the interior of the structure some faint traces of a still earlier and 
considerably smaller temple. The dimensions of the temple in its latest period, 
measured on the euthynteria, are 14.92 m. by 31.60 m. From this period alone 
are preserved fragments of the superstructure, but enough remain to make restora- 
tion, on paper, comparatively easy. The material of the superstructure is poros, 
while that of the crepidoma and the foundations inside the cella are sandstone, and 
the roof tiles marble. The sima also was of marble, decorated with lion’s heads 
and heads of dogs with long snouts which are connected with the worship of 


Artemis here, as was also the case at Epidauros. The number of columns in the 
peristyle was six on the ends and thirteen on the sides, and there were two columns 
in antis in both pronaos and opisthodomos. It is probable that there were two 
rows of Ionic columns in the interior of the cella, since numerous fragments of 
Ionic fluting were found. The absence of stone architectural members for the 
earlier periods of the temple and the recovery in the fill round about of a great 
number of fragments of painted terracotta metopes, similar to those known from 
Thermon, show convincingly that the superstructure of the temple of the sixth 
century, as well as of the still earlier one, was of wood, decorated with metopes, 
cornices and antefixae of terracotta. Of these, the metopes, of which about forty 
fragments were brought to Athens along with the other finds, ‘‘must be attributed 
to the earlier temple of 620-600 B.c., because the painting of the metopes, on two 
of which appear parts of large Gorgoneia, is certainly contemporary if not some- 
what earlier than the archaic metopes of the Temple of Apollo at Thermon. From 
the temple of the sixth century (middle or perhaps first half), there are numerous 


and interesting fragments of sphinxes, among which is to be noted an extremely 
well-preserved head. A bright whitish-yellow slip of the best Corinthian style 
covers the face, while the eyebrows, eyelashes, mouth, and ears are emphasized by 
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painted lines, and the crown or wreath is adorned with a series of lotus anthemia. 

. This head, very similar to one published by Mrs. Van Buren,! from Thebes, 
but more beautiful, is an exceptional example of the famous Corinthian ceramic 
art. But the terracotta workers of the City of the Isthmus appear almost in 
person in Kalydon . . . for they are not satisfied, as is usually the case, to indicate 
by number the position of each piece of the sima so as to insure its proper setting, 
but they inscribed . . . in their own dialect and alphabet these numbers in full, 
adding zor’ &¢és upon the pieces of the east side (the temple is oriented approxi- 
mately north and south) and wor’ éorépas on the pieces of the western side. 
Fourteen such inscribed fragments were found.’’? The building west of the 
temple appears to be also a temple, since a rectangular foundation measuring 
10.50 m. by 16 m. is preserved with one or two courses above the cutting in the 
native rock. The destruction here was almost complete, as Christian tombs were 
found within the building. The finding of terminal tiles with anthemion decora- 
tion belonging to the sixth or fifth century, but too small to fit the large temple, 
would point to the same hypothesis. That the worship in the precinct began in 
Geometric times was shown by a peculiar circular structure, dated by Geometric 
sherds, enclosing a hearth bounded by four upright slabs. East of the temple and 
beside the processional road which opened out from the central gate of the city-walk 
there were found, in order, a semi-circular exedra, another rectangular one and 
farther on, the bases of a colonnade or stoa opening toward the southeast, 64 m. 
long and 10.50 m. wide. The colonnade was supported by a terrace-wall with 
towerlike buttresses not so well built as the terrace-wall of the temple, but no 
doubt contemporary with the latter. The colonnade also, at least in its bases, 
seems to belong to archaic times. Its columns, exterior as well as interior, were of 
wood and rested on stone slabs, which are preserved. The stylobate of this front 
is in fact exactly like the stylobate of the colonnade of the Temple of Apollo at 
Thermon—that is, it is not continuous, as was usual, but has slabs much more 
carelessly worked, set, as if by an after-thought, to fill in the spaces between the 
columns. Epigraphical material collected from the sanctuary was not very rich— 
a few fragments of archaic bronze slabs, inscribed on both sides with cult matters 
and a complete proxeny decree on marble of the Aetolian League to the city of the 
Trikkaion, constitute practically the whole of the epigraphic finds. 

At the same time excavations were carried out also at the building called, last 
year, the Bouleuterion. As the work progressed it appeared that this building 
had an entirely different purpose. The plan is like that of a house with rooms and 
halls grouped around a rectangular court measuring 18.50 m. on a side and having 
eight columns. Only the rooms on the northeast side of the court were cleared 
this year, and the chief room here is a hall, 12.65 m. by 5.65 m. wide, with marble 
seats on three sides. There were found here fragments of fourteen marble heads, 
perhaps of the first century B.c., representing gods or heroes, among which 
Herakles may be recognized, also Hermes and Meleager of the usual type. The 
hall opens on the fourth side onto a paved area, probably open to the sky, contain- 
ing part of a great statue base. From fragments of inscriptions it was possible to 
make out the last part of a hero’s name, ending in leoni. That the hero or the 
heroes worshipped here were only the dead was shown by the discovery of an 
undisturbed funeral vault containing two sarcophagi in the form of couches. The 
entrance was through a doorway, the leaves of which were of stone, and through a 
dromos with a horizontal roof approached by a flight of nine steps. Each of the 
sarcophagi was divided into two parts containing the remains of at least four 
burials, undoubtedly of cremation type. Though the tombs had been plundered, 
apparently in antiquity, the rest of the structure and the decoration is very well 

‘ Greek Fictile Revetments in the Archaic Period, Pl. X XXIII, Fig. 120. 

? From an unpublished report of Mr. Rhomaios on Kalydon. 
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preserved. The door-frames were found broken into eight pieces, but when they 
have been put together they will give a good idea of the ornamentation of ancient 
doors, such as we know already from vase-paintings. The couches (Figure 1) are 
of large size, each with mattress and two pillows made of separate stones, while the 
ornamental legs appear to be an example of the turner’s art translated into stone, 
and show a series of roundels. The threnis or footstool by which one would step 
up to reach the couch was not forgotten, and the larger of the two is adorned in 
front with a beautiful ornament of branches of an acanthus-like plant together 
with two dragons symmetrically arranged—suitable guardians of the tombs. 
From the style of the ornament we can in general date the whole funeral structure 
in the second to first centuries B.c. As a result of the discovery of this subter- 


Photograph by Mr. Rhomaios 


Figure 1. SArRcoPpHAGI AT KALYDON 


ranean chamber under the foundations, Mr. Rhomaios is sure that there can be no 
doubt that the hall with the marble seats and with the busts placed upon the walls 
must have served for the worship of the dead, but with regard to the purpose of 
this great building he cannot make a final statement before the complete ex- 
cavation of the area is finished. 

After three years’ interval Mr. Philadelpheus returned to Sikyon to continue 
his excavations there, with Mr. Orlandos accompanying him to make the plans of 
the buildings. They worked in the great building below the acropolis and to the 
south of the theatre, already discovered in the first year of the excavations. A 
wide water channel connected with the stylobate of the peristyle runs along two 
sides of this building. At the time of its discovery Mr. Philadelpheus had char- 
acterized this as a stoa, but Mr. Orlandos now considers it a gymnasium. Further 
excavation must still be done here. Farther to the south was found a potter’s 
shop with all types of terracotta figurines, female figures, horsemen, cocks, shields, 
etc., all of good Greek period. A mould for three similar figures was discovered, 
together with a great many large urn-shaped pots not yet decorated. Finally 
there was uncovered a kiln with a great heap of ashes and coals, which leaves no 
further doubt that the building here was a workshop. Mr. Philadelpheus also 
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cleaned the great temple which had been cleared in 1922, and Mr. Orlandos is 
making the plans of this, of which enough architectural members are extant to 
provide material for a restoration. This temple is built of poros in the Doric style 
and had been repaired in Macedonian times. Later the Romans had built a villa 
or some such structure over it, for a mosaic floor was found, and in Christian times 
it was used as a little church, since an Early Christian cross was carved on a 
gigantic block of the foundations and a mass of polychrome glass mosaic tesserae 
was found. 

A well at Megara was found to lead into some well-built tunnels lined with water- 
proof stueco, which evidently formed part of the ancient water system of the city. 
It is hoped that further investigation will be possible, as Megara should provide an 
interesting field for excavation. 

Mr. Marinatos, the junior Ephor in Crete, reports that he dug two Early 
Minoan tombs, one near the village of Vali to the east of Gortyn, and the other in 
the vicinity of Mallia on the northeast coast. Plunderers bad entered through 
the east side of the tomb and had destroyed the door, digging down to the floor 
level. The tomb, which is carefully built of large stones, has a diameter of 4.90 m. 
It apparently continued in use for a very long period, as it was full of Late Minoan 
larnakes—more than fifteen of which were found in situ, as well as pithoi burials 
and one kalpis with the ashes and bones of a child. All the dead of the larnakes 
and the pithoi were without funerary objects, while the objects belonging to the 
earlier burials had been plundered at the time of the later interments, and of the 
Early Minoan period only one steatite seal, another cylindrical seal of bone and 
two pots had escaped the notice of the later plunderers. One of these pots was of 
an unusual shape, with handles of different periods—one bow-shaped and one with 
a pierced lug. Many Middle Minoan and Late Minoan cups were found, including 
two beautiful Middle Minoan one-handled cups imitating the veining of amygda- 
lite by light and dark colors. Some stone pots, two unique bronze earrings, and a 
bronze ring were also recovered. As a result of a report made by Sir Arthur 
Evans on his return from a trip, that he had been shown an Early Minoan stone 
pot, surely from a tomb, Mr. Marinatos went to the village of Krasi-Pediados near 
Mallia and found an Early Minoan tholos tomb which had not hitherto been found 
in Crete outside the Mesara Plain. In spite of the poverty of the objects contained 
in this tomb, some most important observations were made. The tomb is pre- 
served to a height of c. 1.50 m., and is built of large stones carelessly fitted together. 
It has towards the east a low door 0.50 m. high, which was blocked with slabs of 
stone. From his observations Mr. Marinatos feels certain that it was not possible 
to bury the dead, at least the latest ones, through the little door of the tomb. 
Consequently they must have been introduced from above into the tomb, and the 
door was made only in reminiscence of house-doors. Of the objects found, the 
most important are two bracelets and a ring of silver wire, four silver discs, a 
bronze pin, the head of which appears to have been of lead, two bronze chisels, a 
dagger, needles or awls, a bone amulet carved in the shape of a leg or foot (ef. a 
stone one found at Zygouries), various whorls, pots, ete. A very important fact 
is that within the tomb were found the bones of many animals, such as a dog, a 
boar, sheep and cattle. This kind of burial accompanied by silver objects, quite 
unusual or perhaps even unknown in Crete, brings this part of the island (the 
northeast coast) into very close relationship with the Cyclades, and this Mr. 
Marinatos considers the most important result of the excavation, although it would 
be premature to draw conclusions from one tomb alone. In the vicinity of the 
villages of Krasi and Avdou, there appear to be other Early Minoan tombs which 
must be examined in future excavations. 


E. P. B. 
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BOOK REVIEWS 
Die Proportion iN ANTIKE UND MITTELALTER, von Ernst Moessel, pp. 128, figs. 
63. C. H. Beck, Munich, 1926. Meg. 


In Miinchner Jahrbuch der bildenden Kunst, 1920, Dr. Moessel reported briefly 
on his theory of proportion called “Circle Geometry.”” The present volume con- 
tains a fuller statement of the theory, together with the table of contents of a 
much larger treatise. the publication of which is postponed to the indefinite future. 
The author contends that proportion in art from early antiquity down to the 
middle ages is subject to a law which can be formulated geometrically in terms 
of the circle and its divisions into sectors. He confines himself to the historical 
aspect of the problem, analyzing the proportions of numerous buildings (Egyptian 
pyramids, Greek temples, Gothic cathedrals), as well as a few reliefs and paintings, 
by means of diagrams and computations, the significance of which is not easily 
intelligible to the layman. Those who are familiar with the writings of the late 
Jay Hambidge will recognize with interest many striking parallels between 
the two theorists both in their general statements and in their analyses. The 
explanation of the reappearance of the proportions of Dynamic Symmetry in 
Circle Geometry is not far to seek. The division of a circle into ten sectors gives 
the same ratios as does the pentagon, which, as Hambidge noted, are those of the 
1/5 rectangle and its component part, the .618, or extreme-and-mean-ratio rec- 
tangle. Similarly the divisions into eight and six sectors produce ratios based on 
V2 and 1/3 respectively. Moessel finds a great predominance of 4/5 ratios in 
ancient art, along with a small, but unmistakable group of examples in which the 
proportions conform to 4/2 and 4/3. Exactly the same results had already been 
obtained by Hambidge. The ‘‘root-rectangles’”’ seem, to this reviewer at least, 
to provide a much simpler and more convenient instrument for analysis, if only 
because most of the proportions to be examined are relations of length and breadth. 
But, aside from his diagrams and tables, Moessel’s text contains many sensible 
observations clearly stated. 

The fact that two investigators, working independently by different methods, 
should have arrived at such similar results seems not without significance. Both 
are convinced that the proportions they have brought to light were consciously 
produced by ancient craftsmen, a theory which perhaps deserves more serious 
consideration than has yet been accorded to it. But the questions whether artists 
have in the past made use of such systems or can benefit in the present by using 
them are subordinate to a much more fundamental problem. It is not inconceiv- 
able that the human eye, in creating artistic forms, tends instinctively to select 
proportions which can be analyzed geometrically, that this instinctive faculty 
becomes sharpened by observation and practice on the part of generations of 
craftsmen, and that at times in the past it may have been developed further by the 
conscious employment of geometric rules. Such investigations as those of Ham- 
bidge and Moessel may have opened up a practical means of approach to the 
scientific study of an extremely difficult aesthetic problem. Dismissed by the 
many as difficiles nugae they may yet attract a few of those to whom notbing hu- 
man is alien. 


L. D. CaskKry 
Museum oF Fine Arts 


Boston 
Di@NYSISCHER REIGEN, Liep UND BILD IN DER ANTIKB, herausgegeben von Friiz 
Weege. Max Niemeyer Verlag, Halle, Saale, 1926. 


The author has had the happy idea of bringing before us some fine bits of Greek 
and Latin poetry and combining them with “ancient illustrations,” i.e. views of 
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ancient sculptures, frescoes, vase-paintings, gems, etc., of similar content. The 
choice of pictures is on the whole excellent; only the terra cottas have fared badly, 
for they include several forgeries (pp. 98, 117, 124 [?]). In the text the emphasis 
is laid on the sentimental side. 
G. M. A. RicHTeR 
METROPOLITAN OF ART 
New York 


New Coptic Texts FROM THE Monastery OF Saint Macarius (Part I of ‘‘The 
Monasteries of the Wadi ’n Natrin,” The Metropolitan Museum of Art, 
Egyptian Expedition), edited, with an Introduction on the Library at the 
Monastery of Saint Macarius, by (the late) Hugh G. Evelyn White, with an 
Appendix on a Copto-Arabic MS. by (Dr.) G. P. G. Sobhy, xlviii-299 pp. 
and xxvii plates, quarto. New York, 1926. 


Simultaneously with the publication of the Museum's two Epiphanius volumes, 
by Winlock, Crum, and White, appears the first of White's three volumes on the 
monasteries of the Nitrian Desert. In it are published the leaves and fragments 
brought from the Macarius Monastery by White in 1920-21, together with parts 
of the same manuscripts acquired by Tattam in 1839 and by Tischendorf in 1844. 
Many of the texts are entirely new, while others are new in their Coptic version. 
The editor modestly disclaims any Coptic scholarship; but publishes the texts, 
with translations, introductions, and notes, copious indices, and well-selected 
palaeographic specimens, in so able a manner as to place Coptic scholars and 
students of Christian literature under a considerable obligation. Fragments of 
known works are described and, whenever possible, collated. The Introduction 
is of great general interest. This volume is devoted to literary material. The 
two remaining volumes, which, we are assured, are to follow soon, will cover 
White’s studies in the history and the architecture respectively of the various 
monasteries in this famous valley. Whereas, in the Epiphanius volumes, we are 
dealing with hermits in the Thebaid, who spoke Sa’idic and wrote upon ostraca 
and papyrus, in the sixth and seventh centuries; we are now introduced to a fully 
developed monastic community in Lower Egypt, which employed Boheiric and 
Arabic, and wrote upon vellum and paper, from about the ninth to the thirteenth 
century A.D. 

The unique Arabic text in Coptic letters is so extensive and so accurately 
written that it will yield much information on the phonology of Boheiric of this 
period when more thoroughly examined, particularly from the standpoint of 
general phonetics. Dr. Sobhy has transscribed the text in Arabic characters with 
great skill, and translated the same with accuracy and grace. On p. 231, lines 31 
ff., ‘dative’ should be “‘accusative,” and ‘‘objective” should be “ genitive.” 

W. H. WorrELL 


UNIVERSITY OF MICHIGAN 


Tue Monastery OF EprpHanivus AT THEBES. A publication of The Metropolitan 
Museum of Art Egyptian Expedition, 2 vols.: volume one, ed. by H. E. 
Winlock and W. E. Crum, xxvi, pp. 276, pls. 35; volume two, ed. by W. E. 
Crum and H. G. Evelyn Whiie, xvi, pp. 386, pls. 17. New York, 1926. 


Two portly folios presenting the results of excavations conducted in 1912 and 
1914 on the site of a complex of buildings superimposed in the sixth and seventh 
centuries A.D. over a tomb of the XI Egyptian dynasty in western Thebes. A 
publication that does credit to the Museum and to the names of the excellent staff 
of editors, for the work done in the field, the presentation and arrangement of the 
data, and the erudition brought to bear upon the material for its interpretation. 
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Oriental monasticism, its history and character never became an obscure ele- 
ment of Christian History. It was too unique to be forgotten. The traditional 
information on the subject, derived from the works of the Church Fathers and from 
such accounts of the lives of the desert Saints as were preserved individually or in 
collections like the Lausiac History, has been supplemented during the past thirty 
vears in two directions. The papyri have acquainted us with many incidents, 
insignificant yet vivid (and often ludicrous), from the public life of the monks and 
hermits, and cast light on their place in the communities of Egypt. The intensive 
study of the A pothegmata, the Sayings of the (monastic) Fathers which have come 
down to us in a highly ramified and obscure tradition, has shown the nature of 
their intellectual life and its horizon. 

The Museum publication chimes in with the progress made along these lines. 
Indeed it goes a step farther. It furnishes direct and first-hand information on 
many matters with which we have been only indirectly familiar. It reconstructs 
for the first time the private life of a hermit colony, showing us the zealous demon- 
fighters about the daily routine of their lives. 

Apart from the direct contact which it affords with the life, physical and 
spiritual, individual and social, of the Eastern hermits, the material presented 
in the volumes is of little significance. Epiphanius himself is obscure. His mon- 
astery boasts of no architecture worthy of the name. The pottery, crudely and 
simply ornamented, the reed work, wood work and leather show ancient and 
primitive forms perpetuated in the artifacts of late generations, nothing more. 
The only piece of note is a bronze censor in the shape of an oblong box on legs, the 
front of which shows an elephant (the symbol of patience) in relief, the sliding 
cover of which is moulded in the round to represent a lion attacking a boar (virtue 
subduing passion) (Vol. I, p. 95, pl. 35). The article should be north Egyptian 
and considerably earlier than the monastery. 

The Greek and Coptie texts, on papyri and ostraca, embrace the usual round of 
Biblical and patristic excerpts, business documents and private correspondence. 
The latter is unique in that it represents the epistolary intercourse of the abbots 
with their ecclesiastical and monastic friends of the vicinity. In subject matter 
this correspondence is also disappointing, for it consists of little more than pious 
wishes, scripture verses, prayers and demands for prayers. That does not, how- 
ever, remove from it its historical and philological importance. The limitations 
which it, together with all the material embraced in the publication evinces, are 
the limitations of the life and thought of the hermits of Thebes. In that it bril- 
liantly illumines the life of these hermits, the work on the Monastery of Epiphanius 
takes its place alongside the famous publication concerning the sanctuary of 
Menas the Martyr, as a monumental contribution toward the reconstruction of 
the physical phenomena of Egyptian Christianity. 

H. KRAELING 
LUTHERAN THEOLOGICAL SEMINARY 
PHILADELPHIA 


Ares Grave: A Stupy or THE Cast CotnaGes oF Rome AND CENTRAL ITALY 
by Edward A. Sydenham, M.A., pp. 145, pls. 24. Supplementary pls. A-D 
Spink and Son, London, 1926. 

That any numismatist, even of Mr. Sydenham’s standing, should have felt 
justified in bringing out a work of this sort at such a brief interval, relatively, after 
the appearance of the monumental Aes Grave, das Schwergeld Roms und Mittel- 
italiens of Haeberlin bears witness all too eloquently to the complexity of the prob- 
lems attending early Roman coinage. A vast deal of knowledge has been ac- 
cumulated since the first attempts were made in 1839 to set in order and classify 
the bronze collection of the Kircherian Museum; but much of the evidence that 
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has been laboriously assembled appears to conflict—which is another way of saying 
that it is as yet imperfectly understood. Students of numismatics will in any case 
be grateful for this study of Mr. Sydenham’s, particularly as it is, within the 
narrow limits of its title, the pioneer work to appear in English. 

The book is provided with an Index and an exceedingly valuable Corpus of the 
Aes Grave (pp. 91-133). The illustrations of the latter are not altogether com- 
plete, but some 130 coins are reproduced in excellent Plates. A very convenient 
table provides a synopsis of the coinage of Rome, Latium-Campania, Apulia, 
Picenum, Umbria, Etruria and Central Italy. The greater portion of the text is 
concerned with a detailed study of the subject, and includes the topics of the Aes 
Rude and Aes Signatum; the dating of the earliest coins; the reductions of the 
weight-standards; the coinages of Central and Southern Italy; a list of coin-types. 

Whatever may be the attainments of British archaeologists in other fields, noth- 
ing certainly may be said in disparagement of their enterprise and independence in 
numismatical studies. Mr. Sydenham is by no means an exception, and the vigor 
and freshness of his treatment of a difficult subject is manifest from the outset. 
Of particular interest is the very convincing argument wherein he advances a new 
system of dating for the cast coinage of Rome. Mommsen’s date for the begin- 
ning of the Aes Grave series (B.c. 451) has, of course, long been discarded. But 
Mr. Sydenham sees good grounds for rejecting both the date supported by current 
orthodoxy (338), as well as that of Haeberlin (335). He postulates instead the 
date B.c. 311 on the grounds that monetary reforms are frequently connected with 
military crises, and the year 311 was a critical one for Rome; the period of the 
Libral As seems not to have exceeded 40 years, and appears to have come to an 
end in 271; Rome’s pretentions to being a naval-power could not have been great 
before the creation of her first naval command, the Duoviri navales, and this origi- 
nated in the year 311. 

Between the view of Grueber, that the Roman pound was the equivalent of the 
Attic (327.45 gms.), and that of Haeberlin, that it was originally equated with the 
Oscan, but later abandoned in favor of the Attic, Mr. Sydenham steers a middle 
course. He points out that heavy specimens of the As often outweigh the Oscan 
pound (272.87 gms.), but never quite attain to the Attic standard. And he 
therefore concludes that the Romans employed a pound slightly reduced from the 
Attic, weighing between 300 and 280 grams. 

\bout the year B.c. 275 the ‘‘ Prow,”’ which appears on the reverse of the Libral 
As, alters its position, and now faces to the left. Very shortly afterwards began 
the rapid reduction in weight which attended the series. All numismatists, ap- 
parently, refuse to recognize any connection between these two factors, although 
it is very hard to dissociate in one’s mind this reversal of type from some change 
in the process of casting the coin which presently brought about the reduction in 
weight. 

Many students of the social and economic bistory of the Republic have long felt 
dissatisfied with the very elaborate theories propounded by D’ Ailly and Haeberlin 
and supported by a large group of numismatists, who seek to discover a definite 
series of reductions occurring at more or less regular intervals and distinguished as 
“semi-libral,”’ ‘‘triental,’”’ ete. No one doubts the subtlety and brilliance of these 
theories, but common sense stands in opposition. One is therefore glad to find 
that Mr. Sydenham rejects all this, and sees in the rapid fall of standards some- 
thing which amounts to a debacle wherein the As lost all stability and became 
simply a token coin. But the old Attic pound still remains as the monetary basis, 
and it is with this, rather than with any essentially Roman norm, that the silver 
coinage is presently equated. 

A. D. FrRasER 
ALFRED UNIVERSITY 
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TOTENTEIL UND SEELGERAT IM GRIECHISCHEN Recut. (Miinchener Beitriige 
zur Papyrusforschung und antiken Rechtsgeschichte, Neuntes Heft.) Von 
Dr. Eberhard Friedrich Bruck, xxiv, 374 pp. Miinchen, C. H. Beck’sche Ver- 
lagsbuchhandlung, 1926. 


This volume, though perhaps primarily in the field of Greek law and Greek 
religion, is of interest to archaeologists since so much of the material is drawn from 
excavations and from Greek literature and history. The subject is one which has 
been sadly neglected. No one previously has treated in detail the history of the 
property of the dead, the objects deposited in the grave with the dead, the chattels 
of the soul, the religious significance of the offerings to the dead, their connection 
with the manifold problems of the development of Greek law from prehistoric to 
Christian times. The work has been well done and the result is a readable, schol- 
arly, and original treatise. There still remains, however, much to be written on 
the subject, and we have not yet on the Greek side such a book as Von Duhn’s 
Italische Gréaberkunde, a systematic collection of what we now know about the 
finds in Greek graves. Until some archaeologist writes such a book, Rohde’s 
Psyche and Dr. Bruck’s new book, however good, must be lacking in finality and in 
a comprehensive treatment of all phases of the subjects connected with the dead. 

The first part of the book deals with the Cretan-Mycenaean Age and the epic. 
Here are many statements which the archaeologist will dispute, and surely some 
account should have been taken of the important investigations of Wace and 
Blegen on prehistoric sites, of Harland’s dissertation on prehistoric Aegina, and his 
articles on prehistoric things, and of the work of the English on prehistoric Thessaly. 
There is no reference to Bulle’s book on Orchomenos or to Wace’s volume in the 
British School Annual on the Recent Excavations at Mycenae, which necessitates 
a revision of such statements as Dr. Bruck makes on pp. 7-13, where we even find 
the peculiar spelling Tyrins for Tiryns. Nor will many literary scholars agree that 
Homer’s Iliad began in the ninth and was completed in the eighth century B.c., 
and that the Odyssey was put together by a compiler about 650 B.c. (p. 28). In 
discussing piracy as a legitimate means of acquiring property, a reference to Or- 
merod’s Piracy in the Ancient World would have been in order. 

In the second part it becomes evident that after the Dorian migration the 
number and quality of the objects deposited with the dead diminish in the graves 
in Attica, Caria, Thera, Rhodes, Samos, Sicily and especially in graves of the 
Hellenistic Age in Thrace, Caria, the Peloponnesus, Cyprus, Egypt, and southern 
Russia. For Russia we need a reference to Kieseritzky and W atzinger, Griechische 
Grabreliefs aus Sud-Russland. Boeotia is an exception, and shows many objects in 
the graves in all periods. This tendency to lessen the number of objects in the 
graves begins even in the Mycenaean period. Dr. Bruck says that especially 
noticeable in later graves is the disappearance of weapons, a statement which 
needs investigating. But Dr. Bruck is certainly correct in saying that the right 
of the dead to his property is no longer recognized after the end of the Greek 
Middle Ages. One proof is that the graves of children and women are much more 
richly adorned than those of men. The idea of inheritance and the rights of the 
survivors became pronounced after the seventh century B.c. 

The third part traces the history of “‘Seelgerat,’’ and gives a list of religious 
foundations for the dead. From this it follows that Greek worship of the soul and 
“‘Seelgerit” began toward the end of the fourth century B.c.; and that it is not a 
continuation of the practice of gifts to the dead, but an expansion of the cult of 
the dead. In this part there is an elaborate discussion of the family, of the race or 
tribe, and of clubs and organizations. 

In part four we have the connections of the heathen-hellenistic cult of the 
dead with the Christian ritual and “‘Seelgeriit,”’ and finally it is shown that there 
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is the same development in German law and religion as in Greek, but instead of 
more than a thousand years the development has been very rapid. 
The book is well printed, but has many misprints and no illustrations. 
Davip M. Rostnson 
Tur Jouns Hopkins UNIVERSITY 
INSCRIPTIONS DE Comptes pes (Nos. 209-371), publiés par 
Félix Durrbach, doyen de la faculté des lettres de Toulouse, pp. 192, 3 di- 
agrams. Académie des Inscriptions et Belles-Lettres, Fonds d’Fpigraphie 
Grecque, Fondation du Due du Loubat, Librairie Ancienne Honoré Champion, 
Paris, 1926. 


This unprefaced fascicle apparently takes the place of the first part of /.G., XI, 
3, a volume on which Durrbach was engaged in 1914. The numbering of /.G., XI, 
is followed, and except that the commentary is now in French, that the name of the 
editor is now Durrbach, that the pages are smaller, and that the volume appears 
under French, not German auspices, the general plan is the same. J/:G., XI, 3, 
was to contain the accounts of the Delian ieporooi for the years 250-166 B.c. 
with serial numbers running from 290 to 509. Of these Nos. 290-371 covering the 
years 250-201 are included in the fascicle now published. 

The character of the inscriptions is perfectly familiar through J.G., XI, 2, and 
selections previously published such as No. 353, Le Bas, Voyage Arch., I1, 2092 
(Homolle, B.C.H., II, 341 ff.), No. 368, C.J.G., 2593 b (Homolle, B.C.H., I, 333 ff.), 
and sixteen other inscriptions published in full or in part by Durrbach, B.C.H., 
1905, 1911, Shulhof, ibid., 1908, and Vallois, Explor. aich. de Délos, 11, App. I, II, 
pp. 49-53. The previously published fragments, so far as they come from the 
French excavations, were for the most part found in the campaigns of 1903-1907, 
but only about a quarter of the accounts of the ieporooi between 250 and 201 
discovered in Delos were accessible to scholars before the publication of this 
volume. Just twenty lines out of about 1800 found by the French between 1877 
and 1885 and catalogued by Homolle in his Archives de U’ Intendance Sacrée a Délos, 
a book now forty years old, were available for study. Still the world has been 
permitted to learn through the eyes of Homolle and his successors some of the les- 
sons which these inscriptions have to teach. Most of these lessons will not need 
to be unlearned. Nevertheless, we must not conclude that all the secrets of these 
documents have been disclosed. On the contrary, we may expect to find the new 
material used for a host of monographs on Delian history in its various ramifica- 
tions. 

The errors in the volume are creditably few, despite the fact that the descriptive 
paragraph introductory to the first inscription contains five mistakes, 1905 for 
1903 in line 3, c for b and b for c in lines 2, 3, 11, and 12. No. 360 is probably the 
fragment listed as LXI b in Homolle’s catalogue, not LXI a. In the introduction 
to No. 317 we are told that the lettering resembles that of No. 260, which, if true, 
raises the query why No. 417 was included in our volume. 

It is scarcely necessary to note inconsistencies in punctuation in the transcripts 
of certain inscriptions, notably No. 366, where the punctuation does not affect the 
sense of the document; but it may be well to call attention to the confusion which 
arises from using the upper point to indicate a mark actually on the stone and at 
the same time as a sign of punctuation inserted into the transcript at the discretion 
of the editor. Only rarely does one find the necessary information as to the use of 
punctuation marks on the stones, as, for example, in Nos. 313 and 316. In Nos. 
314, 318, and 320, possibly in others, where the numerals were set off by points, 
this fact is not mentioned. 

In the case of the lower point it is occasionally difficult to tell whether it indicates 
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a letter omitted or marks a period. In many of the inscriptions the chalceus is 
designated by a diagonal stroke, such as we find, for example, in line 4 of the first 
page. Since the type used for this figure is not as heavy as that used for the other 
numeral signs, and as it is similar to the diagonal stroke commonly used for other 
purposes in epigraphic transcripts, it is difficult at a glance to tell which sign is 
intended. 

Except for these, possibly petty, criticisms of minor points, the reviewer has 
nothing but praise for the fascicle, and he hopes both that the next instalment will 
appear shortly and that it will contain the full indices which are necessary to give 
the volume its greatest usefulness. The work of editing has been carefully done. 
The critical notes and commentaries are excellent, although one does not always 
know whether to turn to N.C. (notes critique) or to the commentary for a given 
point. The restorations are for the most part certain. Still it is to be expected 
that when the architects turn their attention to the building accounts, or when 
other specialists study intensively the passages in which they are interested, new 
explanations and improved readings will be forthcoming. In conclusion, this in- 
complete volume is one of the most valuable contributions to epigraphy that has 
been made in recent years, and it owes its value alike to the material it contains and 
to the editor’s unrivalled knowledge of the accounts of the Delian ieporocol. 

ALLEN B. WEsT 
PRINCETON UNIVERSITY 


Die METALLKUNST DER ALTEN AGypTER, by Georg Méller. 71 pages, 20 illustra- 
tions in text and 48 plates (that is, 24 sheets printed on both sides and num- 
bered 1-48). Ernst Wasmuth, A.-G., Berlin, 1925. M. 12—8vo. 


A posthumous work by Georg Mdller was sure from the moment of its announce- 
ment to claim a place in the working library of every Egyptologist. The little 
book under review deserves the attention, too, of a wider circle. All classicists and 
orientalists who are interested in the crafts practised in ancient Egypt would do 
well to make its acquaintance, for it contains an extraordinarily comprehensive and 
admirable exposition of the art of metal working in Egypt. 

A first short section is devoted to the materials—metals and ornamental stones 

used by the Egyptians and the sources of their supply. The remainder of the 
main text is in two nearly equal, longer sections, of which the one deals with techni- 
cal processes, the other traces historically forms and fashions in Egyptian personal 
ornaments. The main text is preceded by a chronological table and followed by 
six pages of notes in finer print which contain some of the best suggestions in the 
book. The final pages give the sources of all the illustrations and a bibliography. 
Among the new and most useful illustrations are Figures 17, 19, and 20, giving 
forms of bracelets, of signet rings cast in one piece (six examples from different 
periods), and of signet rings which Moller regarded as beaten out in two parts and 
soldered together 

Moller had such a range of knowledge, both archaeological and philological, and 
he was so careful a scholar, that one follows with special respect and interest his 
opinion on disputed matters, even when not always agreeing with him. He be- 
lieved (p. 11) that the earliest silver occurring in Egypt was derived from Nubia, 
that copper was used in Egypt unalloyed, that is, as pure as they were able to smelt 
it, until the Twelfth Dynasty (p. 12); that the first iron known to the Egyptians 
was meteoric (p. 13); that certain beads of prehistoric times and an implement of 
the Fourth Dynasty are to be given credence as metallic iron, but that the iron re- 
duced in Egypt in early times, or obtained by the Egyptians then, was too poor in 
carbon to furnish weapons and implements superior to those of copper; only after 
the iron ore of Asia Minor containing manganese became available in the thir- 
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teenth century B.c. did the Egyptians become acquainted with steel weapons (p- 
13); and in the friendly exchange of gifts with the Hittite king Khetesar, a single 
steel blade was still an adequate royal gift. Mdller accepted M. Vernier’s verdict 
that the Egyptians made a glass imitation of turquoise as early as the First Dy- 
nasty (p. 14). (See, to the contrary, Mr. A. Lucas’ book on materials used in 
Egypt which has just come out as this review goes to the Editor). And he ranged 
himself with those who believe that the Egyptians used draw plates in the produc- 
tion of some of their wire (p. 30). Granulated work in his opinion, was done with- 
out the use of solder and was not an indigenous technique (pp. 28-9); the earliest 
examples of it from Egypt, those found at Dashur, are in part importations from 
Crete (p. 29 and note 83, pp. 59-60). The chrysocolla of the ancients was the 
mineral which bears that name today—a hydrous silicate of copper—and it served 
the purpose of a flux as borax is used now (p. 18). 

A welcome feature of the book is the frequency with which the earliest examples 
known to the author of various technical processes and various designs are named. 
Thus the oldest figures in the round of metal are figures of men and animals of the 
First Dynasty found by Petrie at Abydos (p. 16). The earliest known instance of 
soft-soldering bronze is a repair on a bowl in the Berlin Museum dating from the 
time of Christ’s birth, but the oldest example of riveting metal together is of the 
Second Dynasty, about 3100 B.c. (p. 19). The earliest example known to Moller 
of bronze inlaid with gold and silver was found at Amarna and is therefore of about 
1350 B.c. (p. 24). The earliest piece of cloisonné having the cells filled with enamel 
is a figure of the ram-headed god Harsaphes made under one of the rulers of the 
Thirtieth Dynasty (p. 26). The earliest extant piece executed in @ jour technique 
is the feather crown of the wonderful faleon head from Hierakonpolis which pre- 
sumably originated about 2600 B.c. (p. 27). The oldest examples of gilding with 
gold leaf belong to the Fifth Dynasty, about 2700 B.c. (p. 34). These are examples 
of gilded wood; from the next dynasty examples of gilded metal are known, but 
they have a layer of stucco between the metal and the gold leaf; therefore, the 
author inferred, the process of fire gilding had not yet become known at the end of 
the Old Kingdom. As the earliest known object which has been fire gilded he 
cited a mirror disk of the Twelfth Dynasty. In naming examples of a braided 
pattern formed of appliquéd wires he mentioned those found at Troy as the earliest 
p. 30), but he missed those found in King Khasekhemin’s tomb (Second Dynasty) 
in Egypt. 

\s was natural for a curator of the Berlin collections, Méller drew many of his 
examples from that rich source. The present reviewer found it worth while to list 
the more interesting ones in the hope of seeing them one day. To mention only 
one of these items the Berlin Museum possesses one of the two specimens known of 
the earliest Egyptian coins, gold staters bearing the words ‘‘good gold”’ in hiero- 
glyphic writing. They were struck under one of the last of the native rulers in the 
first half of the fourth century B.c. and used by him to pay off his mercenary sol- 
diers (p. 22). 

\ remarkable amount of information has been compressed into this small book, 
yet one inevitably misses the things left unsaid. Metal rings in Berlin once used 
as a medium of exchange are mentioned, but neither their size nor weight is given 

p. 22 and note 57). The light blue and light green stones used for inlays in metal 
are enumerated as turquoise, malachite, green felspar and Amazon stone (pp. 14, 
25) with never a word about the comparative rarity of authentic cases of inlays of 
the mineral malachite. As Amazon stone is a green felspar, one suspects here a 
confusion which the author would have corrected had he lived to give the book a 
final revision. He referred (p. 9) to thirteen hundred workmen’s huts in the Wadi 
Fanachir, half way between Koptos and the Red Sea, ‘‘most of which probably 
date to the third millennium B.c.’”’ One would like to know his reasons for assign- 
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ing them to so early a period. Such omissions are the drawback of so condensed a 
treatment of a big subject. On the other hand, the very brevity of the book has 
obvious advantages for busy people. 

The proof-reading was not very carefully done, and there are many errors in the 
notes both in the accuracy of the references to literature and other matters. 
“‘Cailliand” has been converted into “‘Cailland.” For ‘‘ verdickten,”’ p. 16, 1. 31, 
read ‘‘ verdeckten.” 

C. R. WILLIAMS 
Cuicaco Hovuse 
Luxor, Eeypr 


Das SCHLUSZKAPITEL VON XENOPHONS SyMposion, von Alfred Kérte; E1IN NEUES 
BILDNIS DES SoKRATEs, von Franz Studniczka, Verlag von Edward Pfeiffer, 
Leipzig, 1926. 


The common theme of the two articles which compose this booklet is Sokrates. 
Their appeal is therefore universal; for whatever literary or monumental record 
may shed light on this personality arrests our attention. . Kérte’s contribution is 
an analysis of the concluding scene in Xenophon’s Symposion where the phrase 
repirarhzovres occurs in connection with Sokrates and the other guests who go 
home at the end of the party. The author points out that since there was no 
point in their going for a walk at that hour the use of this expression presupposes 
knowledge of Plato’s Symposion with its more effective ending; and that therefore 
the latter must be the earlier production. It is a convincing, concisely stated 
argument. 

Studniczka gives a description of the newly acquired statuette of Sokrates in 
the British Museum and with his great fund of knowledge relates it to other 
monuments. He comes to the conclusion that it is a Roman copy worked in the 
second century A.D. of the later, ‘‘ Lysippan”’ version of Sokrates, known to us in 
the busts in the Louvre and the National Muséum in Rome. The statuette in 
London would then supply us for the first time with the whole figure; so that quite 
apart from any artistic value, it would have considerable archaeological im- 
portance. 

Though this statuette was purchased by the British Museum only a short time 
ago, it has been quickly published and sponsored by eminent archaeologists. 
Besides the present publication we have at hand H. B. Walters’ articles in the 
Journal of Hellenic Studies, XLV, 1925, pp. 255 ff., pls. X—XIII, and in the first 
number of the British Museum Quarterly, 1926, pp. 9 ff., pl. 1; as well as the beauti- 
ful plates and the text in Arndt-Bruckmann, Griechische und Rémische Portrats, 
1049 and 1050. In other words it has become an “accepted”? monument. But 
should we not examine it more carefully before giving it such undisputed welcome 
in our midst? Does this man with his worried expression really represent our 
serene Sokrates? The narrow personality revealed in the statuette is in direct 
contrast with the idealistic physiognomies of the Greek thinkers as we know them 
in countless portraits. In the heads of Sokrates in particular—both in the early 
type represented in the Munich and the Naples busts (cf. Arndt-Bruckmann, op. 
cit. pls. 1031-1034) and in the later “ Lysippan”’ conception (cf. e.g. Arndt-Bruck- 
mann, op. cit. pls. 1038-1039)—this idealistic, impersonal quality always il- 
luminates the otherwise plain features. The sweet simplicity and the great 
intellectual force of Sokrates speak to us from every one of these portraits. We 
feel no such Greek contact in the London statuette. It is both less serene and 
more intimately personal. The scene is shifted to an entirely different plane. 
And not only is the conception unlike that in ancient renderings but the modelling 
does not tally with what we are familiar with in ancient sculpture. Perhaps the 
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most obvious misunderstanding is in the rendering of the drapery. Instead of its 
forming a consecutive whole, with one fold leading inevitably to the next, the front 
and the back have no relation to each other. In front the overfold of the himation 
reaches down almost to the knees. It is held by the right hand, then the drapery 
passes to the back and covers it in one thickness with no indication of the extra 
material necessitated by the overfold (ef. pl. XIII in J.H.S., 1925). Such un- 
structural renderings are to my knowledge unparalleled in Greek art. We need 
only study the draperies of the New York Hermarchos, the Vatican Demosthenes, 
the Vatican Menander, the Mausolos of the British Museum, to realize what 
consecutive drapery means and to become uneasy about that of the Sokrates. 
Even when the back is not intended to be seen, and perhaps carelessly executed as 
in pedimental figures, classical drapery is always conceived as an interrelated 
whole. “Only rarely (e.g. in the Olympia figures) are there mistakes in the lengths 
of arms or legs, or a lack of interconnection (e.g. in one of the Epidauros figures) ; 
showing that the whole was composed as a relief.”” Furthermore what Greek or 
Roman figure shows such uneven treatment as this Sokrates, the drapery and the 
chest rendered in a cursory manner, the features and the finger-nails worked with 
scrupulous care? How flabby appears the right arm with its soft curves and un- 
masculine form, and what a contrast*to the firmly modelled right arm of Her- 
marchos. What a lack of clearness in the shape of the skull, particularly evident in 
the left profile view where the back portion appears much too wide and does not 
correspond to the right side; and how flat is the top of it compared with the fine 
dome-like form in the busts. With so many points that cause misgivings it may 
be well to reserve our judgment until a more searching examination of the statuette 
has been made. That it has been spared this must be due to its effectiveness 
upon first acquaintance. 

GiseLa M. A. RIcHTER 
METROPOLITAN MUSEUM OF ART 


La CIVILISATION PHENICIENNE, by Dr. G. Contenau, pp. 396, with 137 illustra- 
tions. Payot, Paris, 1926. Fr. 25. 

As attaché to the Department of Oriental Antiquities of the Louvre and as 
Director-General of all French excavations in Syria since 1914, Dr. Contenau is 
perhaps the one man preéminently fitted to the task of producing the modern 
standard work upon the civilization of that peculiarly important and in- 
tangible people, the Phoenicians. It is, then, with a feeling of disappointment 
that we find ourselves presented not with an extensive and detailed text, accom- 
panied by an adequate volume of plates, but with wne esquisse, un manuel d’un 
caractére elementaire, in short, with little more than a scholarly guidebook con- 
taining 137, for the most part, small and unsatisfactory illustrations. 

As a manual La Civilisation Phénicienne is excellent. In spite of its brevity, the 
book is clearly the result of researches so painstaking and comprehensive as to be 
worthy of a far more ambitious publication. In his search for material the author 
has gone far afield and delved deeply into the civilizations of all those peoples who 
at one period or another came into contact with the Phoenicians. From this study 
Contenau has come up with a fistful of interesting and important points, and 
these, coupled with the wealth of fresh archaeological data resulting from the last 
decade of excavation in Syria, make of this volume a very considerable addition 
to our knowledge of Phoenicia and of its inhabitants. Every aspect of the Phoeni- 
cian civilization is taken up and discussed in turn, and not one of the many un- 
certain and troublesome problems has been side-stepped by our author. Finally, 
in dealing with his chosen subject, Contenau displays a completely unbiassed 
attitude and at all times sedulously avoids any exaggeration of the importance of 
the Phoenicians as a factor in the ancient world, giving them what is their due, but 
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dealing squarely with his material and definitely putting aside the traditional 
conception of this people as a race of supermen. 

The book is divided into seven chapters: Of outstanding importance in Chapter 
1 is the recently revised date for the dawn of the historic period in Phoenicia, which 
has now been set back to 3300 B.c., due to the discoveries at Byblos in 1922 of an 
inscribed cylinder belonging to the Thinite epoch, and of vases bearing the names 
of Mycerinas (28th Century) and of Pepi (26th Century). Other significant re- 
sults of these discoveries, mentioned by Contenau, are: the establishment of an 
historical background for the legend of the voyage of Osiris to Byblos; the posses- 
sion of evidence in support of the date of 2750 indicated by Herodotus as that of the 
founding of Tyre; and very strong indications of the existence of intercourse 
between the Egyptians of the earliest dynasties and the Semitic nations of the 
Syrian coast. 

Chapter II contains an adequate treatment of the Phoenician religion in its 
entirety. The bright spot of the chapter is the complete destruction of the 
traditional delusion that the purely generic term Baal refers to a specific Canaanite 
deity. 

The chapter on the art and architecture of the Phoenician municipalities is 
naturally the one which suffers most from the esquisse treatment. The most 
satisfactory feature of the chapter is the author’s summary of the so-called 
Phoenician Art (pp. 277-278). 

The fourth chapter is devoted to the funerary art of the Phoenicians. This is 
the only aspect of their civilization concerning which there has come down to us a 
superabundance of material, thousands of tombs being practically the only 
trace which this people has left behind it. The result is that this chapter, which 
should rightly form only a supplement to the general discussion of the art, has been 
elevated to a position of major importance in the book. 

Chapter V is a restatement of familiar material on the three subjects of 
Agriculture, Navigation, and Commerce. 

In the sixth chapter, which is given over to a discussion of the Phoenician 
alphabet and language, Contenau, on the strength of the very early Phoenician 
inscription from the tomb of Ahiram at Byblos (dated about 1250 B.c.), falls in 
with tradition and asserts that to this people belongs the honor of having first 
made use of the alphabet of twenty-two letters. He is, however, forced to modify 
this statement somewhat because of the absence in the aforementioned inscription 
of such important letters as bét, kaph, and phé, signs which he admits may have 
been later borrowed from the nearly contemporary Sinaitic or semi-Egyptian 
alphabet. The end of the chapter is devoted to a kindergarten presentation of 
the Phoenician language and to a list of the few extant works of the Phoenician 
and Carthaginian literature. Very useful are the tables, included in the chapter, of 
the Egyptian (cursive), Sinaitic, Hebraic, Sidonian, Carthaginian, Neo-Punic, and 
ancient Greek alphabets, and of those of the tomb of Ahiram and of the stela of 
Mesa. 

The last chapter deals with the position of the Phoenicians in the ancient world, 
especially as regards their relations with the Helladic and Hellenic peoples; and 
with their race and origin as a people. In connection with the first question our 
author makes it clear that in the second millennium B.c. the Phoenicians were com- 
pletely under the influence of, and submerged beneath, the great Minoan-Myce- 
naean civilization. As regards their race and origin, Contenau asserts that, in the 
Phoenician people, we have to do, not with a single race nor with the result of a 
single concentrated migration, but with a mixture of peoples who from time to 
time had gathered along the coasts of Coele-Syria, led thither by common interests. 

In summary: La Civilisation Phénicienne is an accurate, concise, and highly 
informative manual of the entire civilization of the ancient Phoenicians, and is a 
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book that will prove useful to every student of ancient Mediterranean civilization; 
but the discussions contained therein are not sufficiently detailed to make it of any 
great value to a reader who is searching for minute material on any specific 
problem. 
WituiaM C. Hayes, Jr. 
GRADUATE COLLEGE 
PRINCETON UNIVERSITY 


Tue Earty ARCHITECTURAL HisTorRY OF THE CATHEDRAL OF SANTIAGO DE Com- 
POSTELA, by Kenneth John Conant, pp. 65, 19 pp. of illustrations, 7 plates, and 
2 plans, one in five colors. Harvard University Press, 1926. 


Mr. Conant has based his study of Santiago on a personal investigation. He has 
himself climbed, measured and photographed all over the venerable church, drawn 
and redrawn it in plan, elevation and section, as though he were a young architect 
setting about his first commission. That is precisely, of course, what he is,—a 
young architect thinking out the building in terms of his own profession; and that 
lends weight to his opinion and interest to his deliberations. Important, also, is 
his friendship with the Reverend Father Carro Garcia, a canon of the cathedral, 
and his familiarity with the late Canon Lépez Ferreiro’s History of the cathedral, 
monumental though unfinished; he knows more about the edifice than any one else 
who has written upon it. 

Interesting, therefore, it is to find that his most careful judgment tends to con- 
firm the dates derived from the old Spanish documents and accepted by all 
Spanish scholars:—1078 for the commencement; 1103 for the south transept face; 
the transepts and four contiguous bays of the nave probably completed by 1112; 
the nave vaulting nearly complete by 1120; with a manifest disposition to believe 
that the nave was practically finished in 1124 and that the description of Aymery 
Picaud might be dated 1122. Seldom has controversial matter been expounded 
less dogmatically. What he calls, following Professor A. Kingsley Porter, the 
Pilgrimage type of church, gets four pages, explicit as to names, and as to dates 
where these are known; the Armenian hypothesis gets two sober paragraphs and 
leaves a disposition to assent; the summing up gets a trifle more than a page and 
leaves satisfaction and conviction. 

The chapter on the Romanesque church (the second in the book) is the main 
concern of the work. It is preceded by a consideration of the earlier sanctuary, 
described as two churches end to end, that involves a few sound words on the 
“Austrian’’ churches of Spain, classified here among the proto-Romanesque 
churches situated largely in the Near East; and followed by a very brief account 
of what happened to Santiago when Romanesque was past, which gives occasion 
for sober and just praise of the lovely fagade. Lastly comes a fresh and careful 
translation of the description incorporated in Aymery Picaud’s Guide. 

One trait is not to be overlooked, and indeed comes unexpected in mono- 
graphs of this sort—the pleasantness of the style. The thought runs easily. 
Debatable matter is put delicately, difficult matter is described lucidly, postulates 
and antecedents are proffered when needful, summaries when desirable appear. 
The format, agreeable in fine paper and large type, admits of good photographs, 
plain in detail. The tone is good. In dealing with a living cult, with inter- 
nationally-disputed architecture, with debatable source-theories, it would have 
been quite possible to find oneself pugnacious, or insolent, or unctuous. Other 
writers have been all this. The tone here stands for something in the writer, in 
the university. 

G. G. Kine 
Bryn Mawr 
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Tue ImpertAL PaLaces oF PEKING, in three volumes, Part I, The Forbidden 
City, with plans and 72 plates, by Osvald Sirén. Paris and Brussels: G. 
Van Oest, 1926. 

Like the city of Peking, the palace compound known as the Purple Forbidden 
City was founded by the Tartar conqueror, Kublai-Khan. Marco Polo saw both 
in their glory, and much of his description still holds good in the face of the ravage 
of war and time. As it stands today precariously, the Forbidden City is of late 
Ming and early Manchu construction, but it preserves within its moat the spacious 
and orderly dispositions of rectangles in plan and elevation of the original Yuan 
palaces and courts. Dr. Sirén does a welcome service to archaeology in photo- 
graphing the Forbidden City thoroughly and in providing plans which reveal an 
extraordinary and beautiful type of design. The album, for such, despite its suffi- 
cient introductory text, it virtually is, will be as delightful to the layman as it is 
instructive to the archaeologist. The collotype illustrations are of generous size, 
7 by 10 inches, and made from Dr. Sirén’s own photographs. Two similar volumes 
will complete the survey of the remaining imperial palaces of Peking. Since many 
of these buildings must inevitably be razed in a near future, Dr. Sirén’s work is 
really one of timely salvage, and correspondingly important. 

F. J. MATHER 

PRINCETON UNIVERSITY 
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A STATUE OF THE TYPE CALLED THE VENUS 
GENETRIX IN THE ROYAL ONTARIO MUSEUM 


PuaTE VII 


THE Royal Ontario Museum acquired in July, 1925, a charming 
marble statue (Plate VII) which was formerly at Brighton, Eng- 
land, in the collection of Sir George Donalson.! The figure is the 
type which has been called the Venus Genetrix, and is about three- 
fourths life size, measuring 1.118 m. from the neck to the bottom of the 
soles of the sandals. It stands on a marble plinth, 0.318 m. by 0.331 
m. and 0.051 m. thick, which is apparently a modern addition. The 
statue is of fine-grained creamy white marble, the surface being so 
very smooth that it has somewhat the feeling of old ivory. The 
head, the right arm to the shoulder, and the left forearm are missing, 
and the figure has been broken crosswise, probably by falling, at the 
shoulders, at the waist, just below the hips, below the knees, and again 
above the ankles. Part of the folds of the drapery between the legs 
and at the side of the left leg, the front part of the right foot and the 
drapery trailing over it, and other small pieces have been restored. 

The slender, yet fully rounded, youthful figure stands in a graceful, 
easy pose with the right knee bent and the weight thrown on the left 
foot. It is clad in the simplest possible garment, a long, sleeveless, 
trailing chiton, entirely ungirt, and fastened only at the shoulders. 
The thin transparent drapery clings very closely to the figure and 
reveals with heightened charm, rather than conceals, every contour 
of the lovely form beneath it. One might almost say that it serves 
as a mirror of the body. Although, in some places, the material 
clings as if moistened to the form, yet so skilful is the workmanship 
of the sculptor that nowhere does it lose its character of texture and 
become identical with the body. The chiton has slipped down 
slightly over the left arm leaving the delicate shoulder bare, but not 
exposing the breast. Completing the costume, at the back, is a 
mantle or himation of heavier material (Fig. 1), which does not so 
much clothe the body as furnish a background for the figure and a 
motive for displaying the lovely right arm and the hand which was 
lifting one corner of the mantle. The other end of the mantle hung 
in a roll over the left arm. As is so often the case, the back of the 
statue is finished in somewhat less detail than the front. On the feet 
are sandals with thick soles and slender straps. The modelling of the 


1S. Reinach shows a drawing of this statue in his Répertoire de la statuaire 
grecque et romaine, Tome V, p. 163, no. 7, with the following note, ‘‘ A utrefoisad Rome 
chez Simonetti. Phot. envoyée par Helbig.” Simonetti, however, can give no fur- 
ther information in regard to the provenience of the statue. 
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body, particularly of the part just below the breasts, is very delicate 
The breasts, themselves, are restrained. 

The grace and charm of the figure itself would suggest the goddess 
of beauty even if there were no attribute. Fortunately this is sup- 
plied by a remarkably fine little statuette of terracotta of the same 
type, found in the Necropolis of Myrina (Fig. 2), which shows the 
goddess holding an apple in her left hand.'' From this statuette and 


FIGURE | Back VIEW OF THE STATUE OF VENUS GENETRIX: 
TORONTO 


from the well-known statue in the Louvre, called the Venus Genetrix 
(Fig. 3), we can restore the missing parts of the Toronto figure: the 
head, the right arm and hand lifting the mantle, the left forearm, and 
parts of the mantle which have been broken away. The Toronto 
statue certainly bears a sisterly resemblance both to the terracotta 
from Myrina and to the figure in the Louvre. There is the same easy 
rhythmic pose, the same artistic rather than realistic arrangement of 
the drapery as a whole, and similar perpendicular folds between the 


1 Cf, E. Pottier and 8. Reinach. La Nécropole de Myrina, pp. 309 ff., pl. VIIT; see 
also catalogue no. 28. 
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legs. The figure in Toronto, however, is more slender and appar- 
ently a younger person than is the Venus Genetrix in the Louvre. 
The question of the original of statues of this type, which Ber- 
noulli' calls the ungirt Venus lifting her mantle, has caused almost 
unlimited discussion. It may be interesting to recall, very briefly, a 
little of this long argument which is still being continued. The best 
known example of the type is the figure in the Louvre which was 


Pottier and Reinach 


Figure 2. TreERRACOTTA STATUETTE FROM MyYRINA 


discovered in 1650 at Fréjus (Forum Julii), and was formerly in the 
garden of Tuilleries and later at Versailles. It received the name 
Venus Genetrix, which has remained attached to the type, from the 
legend VENERI GENETRICI on the reverse of a denarius of the 
Empress Sabina which shows also a standing figure clad in a long 
chiton, lifting her mantle with her right hand, and holding an apple 
in her left... Pliny tells us* that the sculptor Arkesilaos, made a 

1 Aphrodite, pp. 86 ff. 

2 Cf. Fréhner, Notice de la sculpture antique, p. 167, and Cohen, Description 


historique des monnaies frappées sous Vempire romain, IU, p. 253, no. 73. 


3 Nat. Hist.. NNXV, 156 
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statue of Venus Genetrix for the Forum of Julius Caesar which was 
dedicated in 46 B.c. Hence the original of the type was first as- 
signed to him.' From the inscription on the coins, from the simi- 
larity between the figure on the coins and the statue in the Louvre, 
and from the fact that Arkesilaos established the type of Venus 
Genetrix as patron goddess of Rome, and ancestress of the Julian 
race, the identification was a very natural one. However, as 


Figure 3. THe VENUS GENETRIX IN THE LOUVRE 


early as 1869, Fréhner® pointed out that the statue in the Louvre 
represented a much earlier type than that on the coins. Older 
characteristics of fifth century sculpture appear in the pose, the 
proportions, the breasts, the drapery, the hair, and especially in 
the face. Later, Furtwiingler® identified the statue as a copy of the 
Venus in the Gardens, by Alkamenes, a pupil of Phidias, who was 


1 Cf. Visconti, Museo Pio-Clementino, II, p. 44, pl. 8; O. Miller, Handbuch, 
§ 376, 3; Brunn, Geschichte der Kunstler, I, p. 601; 0 Jahn, Berichte der sdchsischen 
Gesellschaft, 1861, p. 113. 

2 Op. cit., p. 167. 

3 Cf. Roscher, Lexikon der griechischen und rémischen Mythologie, 1884-1886, I 
p. 413; and Meisterwerke, s. 31 and 74. 
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second only to the great master himself. Pausanias' considered this 
statue one of the things most worth seeing at Athens, and according 
to tradition Phidias himself gave it the finishing touches.’ 

Other scholars, both before and after Furtwangler’s identification, 
although admitting fifth century characteristics in the piece, ascribed 
its origin to other sculptors. Winter*® saw in it the Sosandra of 
Kalamis and placed the date before the middle of the fifth century. 
Attention was called also to the resemblance between statues of this 
type and the Nike binding her sandal on the balustrade of the 
Athena-Nike temple and both alike have been attributed to Kal- 
limachos.*' Hans Schrader‘ considers that sculptor the artist of the 
type of the Venus Genetrix. Lechat* says that it is not impossible 
that the original of the Venus called Genetrix in the Louvre was a 
bronze of Kall machos, but suggests that it may have originated in 
the paintings of Polygnotos which show women in transparent 
draperies, and points out also the resemblance to a figure on the 
sepulchral stele of Hegeso. Sir Charles Walston in his new book on 
Alcamenes, pp. 201 ff. admits that the Louvre statue ‘“‘may possibly 
recall some of the characteristics of the Aleamenean Aphrodite.” 
He believes that ‘‘ the sculptor of the Aphrodite of Melos was inspired 
by the Aphrodite in the Gardens of Aleamenes.”’ 

Others have argued for a fourth century origin of the Venus 
Genetrix,’ seeing in it the statue of Aphrodite by Praxiteles which 
according to Pliny’s story* was preferred by the people of Kos to the 
nude figure of that goddess by the same sculptor, later purchased by 
the Knidians.’ In discussing the terracottas of this type from 
Myrina," Pottier and Reinach call attention to the fact that among 
the statuettes found at Myrina imitations of sculpture of the fifth 
century are rare, while those of fourth century works are frequent, 
and also that replicas of the type of the Venus Genetrix are some- 
times found in the same tomb as those of a nude Aphrodite analogous 
to the Aphrodite of Knidos. 

Other critics propose to relate the type to a conception of the 
Alexandrine epoch.'' Professor Ernest Gardner, on the other hand, 

19, 2. 

2 Plin., op. cit., XXXVI, 16, Huic summam manum ipse Phidias inposuisse dicitur. 

Fiinf zigstes Berl. Winckelmannsprogramm, s. 117 ff 

‘Cf. Lechat, Phidias et la sculpture grecque au V® siécle, fig. 53. 

’ Phidias, pp. 362 ff. He compares a statue in Vienna with the Venus Genetrix 
in the Louvre, and considers Furtwangler’s identification erroneous. 

* Op. cit., p. 148 f. 

7 Gerhard, Akademische Abhandlungen, I, p. 260; Brizio, Bulletino dell’ Instituto, 
1872, p. 104; Curtius, Arch. Zeit., 1882, s. 174. 

8 Op. cit., XXXVI, 20. 

°Cf. also de Witte, Bulletin de la Société des Antiquaires, April 22, 1885; and 
Gazette Archéologique, 1885, p. 91. 

10 Op. cit., p. 314 f. 

1l Wieseler, Ant. Denk., 3° ed., p. 387; Kekulé, Arch. epigr. Mitt. aus Oecesterreich, 
III, p. 20; Baumeister, Ant. Denk., I, p. 92; Michaelis, Ancient Marbles in Great 
Britain, p. 307. 
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considers everything in favor of the attribution of the statue in the 
Louvre to Arkesilaos,' and says that the execution of the work may 
be taken as characteristic of Greek sculpture in Rome, with its 
imitation of earlier models, and the delicate affectation with which it 
transforms them to suit the taste of the day. This attribution, he 
thinks, is confirmed by the resemblance of the Venus Genetrix to the 
Elektra grouped with Orestes which comes from the school of 
Pasiteles, a contemporary of Arkesilaos, and the representative of 
the same artistic tendencies. He admits that the type in its general 
character dates from an earlier age, but says that the original cannot 
be identified with certainty, and that there is not enough evidence to 
prove Furtwiingler’s identification with the Venus in the Gardens by 
Alkamenes. The ascription to Kallimachos, he thinks, can be re- 
garded only as conjecture, although he grants that the type accords 
well with that artist’s delicate, somewhat affected style. 

Thus we see that the original of the so-called Venus Genetrix in the 
Louvre, and hence of the numerous replicas of this type, has been 
placed in the fifth and the fourth centuries B.c., in Hellenistic, and in 
Graeco-Roman art. While there is as yet no complete consensus of 
opinion and while, perhaps, without more information positive 
proof is not possible, Furtwiingler’s suggestion that the original was 
the lovely Venus in the Gardens by Alkamenes has probably re- 
ceived most favor.2. Von Mach,’ arguing for Furtwiingler’s theory, 
notes the fact that compared with other draped figures of women 
accepted in the realm of the fifth century there is nothing to hinder 
the attribution of the so-called Venus Genetrix in the Louvre to a 
prominent artist of this period. Apropos of the drapery, the statue 
called Iris and the Fates of the Parthenon, and the Victories of the 
balustrade of the Nike temple show what skill the Greeks had at- 
tained in clinging drapery in the fifth century. Light, airy tissues 
were in great favor in Attic art; they appear frequently on red- 
figured vases of the severe style.’ 

Fascinating as all this discussion is, one must not linger over it too 
long. Suffice it to say that probability, or at least possibility, in- 
dicates that the statue in the Louvre and other replicas of this type 
may show us the appearance of the Venus Genetrix which Arkesilaos 
made for the Forum of Julius Caesar, and that he may have taken as 
the model for his statue the famous Venus in the Gardens by AI- 
kamenes. These conclusions are, however, in the realm of prob- 
ability rather than of established fact. 

Handbook of Greek Sculpture, p. 507. 

? Cf. Pauly-Wissowa under Alkamenes; Conze, Ath. Mitt., XIV, pp. 199 ff.; 
Petersen, Ant. Denk., I, 92; Lucy Mitchell, History of Ancient Sculpture, p. 320. 
Kk. Reisch, EHranos Vindobonensis, pp. 18 ff., questions the identification, but 
Furtwiingler answers his doubts in his Masterpieces (English Translation), p. 82 


® Handbook of Greek and Roman Sculpture, p. 122. 
‘ also Sophokles, Trachiniae, V, 765. 
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Unfortunately we do not know enough about the sculpture of 
Alkamenes to form a definite estimate of his style. He was un- 
doubtedly both a prolific and a popular sculptor.' Therefore copies, 
at least, of his pieces must be largely represented among existing 
statues. However, the works associated with him have not, in 
most cases, been identified with sufficient certainty to enable us to 
form an absolute estimate of his style.2 In regard to Gardner's 
attribution to Arkesilaos, it may be said that his argument is based 
partly on the resemblance to the figures on the coins. The evidence 
of the coins is, unfortunately, by no means absolutely convincing 
since although certain coins with the inscription VENERI GENE- 
TRICI show a figure resembling this type, other coins with practi- 
cally the same inscription show entirely different types of figures.® 
Professor Gardner says also that the affected pose of the figure and 
its elaborate study of clinging drapery are just what we should expect 
f Arkesilaos, but these same features appear in the little terracotta 
from Myrina which is probably as early as the third century B.c., and 
therefore does not owe its pose or style to the peculiarities of Ar- 
kesilaos.*. While, therefore, it is quite possible that Arkesilaos may 
have been the sculptor of the so-called Venus Genetrix type, it 
seems to me that this point has not been proved conclusively and 
that we are still in the realm of conjecture in regard to the original.° 


1 The Venus in the Gardens was his most famous piece; tradition said also that 
he made a statue of Athena in competition with Phidias himself. Pliny tells us, 
Nat. Hist., XXXVI, 16, that many of his works were in the temples at Athens. 
Of these Pausanias, I, 8, 4, mentions a statue of Ares in a temple of that god, and a 
gold and ivory statue of Dionysos, I, 20, 3, in a sanctuary near the theatre. Al- 
kamenes made also a statue of He :phaistos and Athena for the Hephaisteion, and a 
triple Hekate, Pausanias, II], 30,2. Pausanias, I, 24, 3, mentions also a group of 
Prokne and Itys which was dedicated by Alkamenes. 

2 Pausanias, I, 1, 5, mentions a temple of Hera for which he says Alkamenes 
made the cult statue. Furtwingler, Masterpieces (English Translation), p. 82 f., 
associates the Capitoline Hera and the Barberini Hera of the Vatican with the 
Venus Genetrix in the Louvre and would ascribe all three to the same artist, 
Alkamenes. C/f., however, Percy Gardner, New Chapters in Greek Art, pp. 40 ff., 
for the danger in following Furtwingler’s attributions too closely. Klein, too, 
Praxiteles, p. 65, fig. 4, sees in the Borghese Juno a descendant of the Hera of 
Alkamenes. Furtwiingler, Masterpieces, p. 84, considers the Farnese Athena also 
a work of Alkamenes. Pliny, Nat. Hist., XXXIV, 72, mentions an athlete by 
Alkamenes. Klein, Praziteles, pp. 45 ff., identifies a statue in Munich with this 
figure, and finds in the similarity between it and the Venus Genetrix in the Louvre 
confirmation of Furtwiingler’s theory. Lechat, op. cit., p. 134, says that the 
Athena Hephaistia is known “moins la téte cependant, par quelques copies réduites, 
dont la plus exacte est l Athéna a l’acanthe de Cherchel.”’ Cf. also Winter, Ath. 
Mitt., XXIX, 1904, pp. 208-211, for a statue with an inscription ascribed to Al- 
kamenes. 

3 Cf. Cohen, op. cit., II, p. 253, Sabina, nos. 73 and 74; III, p. 97, Mareus Aure- 
lius, no. 978; pp. 160 and 161, Faustina the younger, nos. 27 5. 280 and 281; p. 222, 
Lucilla, no. 88; 1V, pp. 121, 122, and 123, Julia Domna, nos. 184 and 203-211; 
275, Geta, nos. 205 and 206; p. 378, Julia Paula, no. 21; p. 497, Julia Slesminash, 
no. 71; et alas. 

4 The folds of the drapery between the legs on the terracotta are not so deeply 
grooved as those on the marble, but that may be due to the difference in material. 

5 The question of the appearance, even, of the Venus Genetrix of Arkesilaos is 
still unsettled. Professor David M. Robinson has just called my attention to a 
recent article by C. Weickert, Festschrift Paul Arndt zu seinem sechzigsten Geburtstag, 
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The extraordinarily large number of replicas of this type which 
are known today seems to favor Furtwingler’s theory, for they in- 
dicate not only that the original must have been one of the most 
famous statues of antiquity but also that its sculptor was of great 
renown. The Venus in the Gardens was considered one of the most 
beautiful representations of that goddess,' and Alkamenes as pupil 
and, as tradition would have it, even rival of Phidias must have had 
wide fame. Replicas of this type which repeat the same motif, with 
unimportant modifications or variations have come from a wide 
area, from Gaul, from Italy, from Greece, from Asia Minor, and 
from Africa. They have been found, just to mention a few of the 
sites, at Fréjus, Otricoli, Tivoli, Herculaneum, at Rome in the 
Farnese Gardens, on the Palatine and at the Villa Medici, at Athens, 
Sunium, Salonica, Corfu, Gortyna, Myconos, Myrina, Pergamum, 
Smyrna, and Carthage. A little bronze was found even in Switzer- 
land.2 Bernoulli, in his A phrodite,? published in 1873, gives thirty- 
nine similar but slightly varying examples of this ungirt Venus 
lifting her mantle which he considers the most beautiful type of all 
the draped statues of Aphrodite, and the one which contains the 
most Greek elements. His list includes marble statues and reliefs, 
bronzes, terracottas, gems, and coins. Pottier and Reinach* call 
attention to fifteen terracottas, apparently unknown to Bernoulli, 
which repeat the same motif. In 1887, Salomon Reinach*® pub- 
lished a longer list of seventy-two replicas including representations 
on coins. Conze® added four other examples, and noted the ne- 
cessity for revising the list of replicas from time to time. Goffredo 
Bandinelli’ published a copy of the Aphrodite in the Gardens which 
was found in the nymphaeum at Gortyna, and G. Mendel, a torso of 
Aphrodite in the Imperial Museum at Constantinople of which the 
upper part resembles the Venus Genetrix.. A. Schulten® calls 
attention to a relief in the Museum of Algiers, showing Mars, Venus, 


pp. 48-61, on a relief of the time of Caesar in the Villa Borghese, which Reiffer- 
scheid connected with the ludi Caesaris of the triumph of 46 B.c. Weickert thinks 
that a figure on this relief, wearing a diadem, clad in a high-girt stola and pallium, 
and holding a sceptre is the best authority for the Venus Genetrix of Arkesilaos. 

! Pausanias, I, 19, 2; Lucian, Imagines, 4 ff.; Plin., op. cit., XXXVI, 16. 

2 Montelius, Antiquités Suédoises, Stockholm, 1873-1875, p. 109, no. 369. 

> Pp. 86 ff. 

* Op. cit., p. 310. 

° Gaz. Arch., pp. 250 ff. 

6 Ath. Mitt., XIV, 1889, p. 99; cf. also Reinach, Répertoire de la statuaire grecque 
et romaine, III, p. 102, no. 9. 

7 Annuario della regia scuola archeologica di Atene e delle missione Italiani in 
oriente, vol. I, 1914, p. 142, fig. 5. 

8 Catalogue des sculptures grecques, romaines, et byzantines, 1914, vol. ILI, p. 353, 
no. 114. Cf. also de Witte, Gaz. Arch., 1885, p. 91, pl. XI, for a bronze Venus 
Genetrix found in Asia Minor; and Sauerlandt, Griechische Bildwerke, pl. 67, for 
still another replica. 

® Arch. Anz., XIV, 1899, p. 73 f., fig. 3; cf. also Reinach, Répertoire de reliefs 


grecs et romaines, II, p. 1, no. 2. 
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and a Roman hero, on which the female figure resembles somewhat 
the usual type called the Genetrix.'. Miss Katharine Edwards of 
Wellesley told me recently that she saw at Salonica, in 1922, in the 
cellar of the City Hall, an example of the type which was excavated 
in that city during the war. To this long though by no means ex- 
haustive list we may now add the statue in Toronto and a replica of 
Roman workmanship in New York, which was lent to the Metro- 
politan Museum in 1920, in memory of Mr. Charles T. Barney (illus- 
trated in Miss Richter, Handbook of the Classical Collection, 1927, 
p. 251, Fig. 175). These two are, so far as I know, the only examples 
of the type on this side of the Atlantic. 

One of the most charming pieces which probably belongs in this 
circle of Aphrodites? is the lovely life-size figure in the Museo delle 
Terme in Rome, which was found on the Palatine in 1862. The 
figure, like the one in Toronto, has more slender maidenly propor- 
tions than that inthe Louvre. The sides are reversed revealing the 
right breast. 

The Toronto statue shows a variation from the usual type of the 
Venus Genetrix in that one breast is not exposed, but both are 
modestly covered by the chiton. This variation is found rather 
rarely on the replicas; the usual arrangement is that which appears 
on the example in the Louvre in which the drapery slips far down 
over one shoulder and reveals one breast. A statue in the Vatican, 
however,’ which has had a portrait head of Sabina added, has the 
left breast covered by a second garment under the chiton. A similar 
arrangement appears on a statue in the Palazzo Colonna,‘ and on 
one of the examples in Naples.’ Bernoulli® thinks that the covering 
of the breast by a second chiton is a later characteristic which was 
adopted when it was desired to use the type for portrait statues 
representing empresses or other distinguished personages in the 
guise of Venus. Klein says, rightly,’ that the effect is injured by 
this change. A more pleasing arrangement, which appears on 
several examples, including the statue in Toronto, shows the breast 
veiled, not by an undergarment, but merely by not allowing the 


1 Cf. also Reinach, Répertoire de la statuaire grecque et romaine, 1V, p. 198, nos. 2, 

1, 5, and 6, and p. 199, nos. 6 and 8 for replicas of the type of the Venus Genetrix. 
? Bulle, Der schoene Mensch im Altertum, pl. 125, thinks, however, that it is not 

Aphrodite, but rather a Charis. Cf. also Ahrem, Das Weib in der antiken Kunst, 
pp. 152 ff., who says that the workmanship is so fine that one might almost take it 
for an original; Roberto Paribeni, Le Terme di Diocleziano e il Museo nazionale 
Romano, p. 142, no. 443; Ant. Denk., 471; Guiseppe Moretti, J monumenti d’ Italia 
No. 20, Il Museo Nazionale Romano, no. 29, p. 35. 

3 Amelung, Die Skulpturen des vatikanischen Museums, Text, vol. II, p. 686, no. 
429; Bernouili’s list, no. 1. 

* Reinach, Répertoire de la statuaire grecque et romaine, III, p. 102, no. 5; Ber- 
noulli’s list, no. 6. 

5 Bernoulli’s list, no. 8, Naples, 1449 E. 

5 Op. cit., p. 92. 
7? Praziteles, p. 58. 
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chiton to fall so far down over the shoulder. One of the most beauti- 
ful of these is a statue of Pentelic marble in Vienna.' Both breasts 
are veiled also on the little bronze found in Switzerland,’ on two of 
the terracottas from Myrina, on the relief in Algiers,’ and appar- 
ently on the representations on the coins. Bernoulli thinks? that, 
in spite of the coins, the exposed breast must have been a feature of 
the original. Although the veiling of the breast by the second 
chiton is probably a late characteristic, I see no reason, however, for 
thinking that the mere arresting of the clinging drapery by the 
breast may not be a feature of early figures of this type. Certainly it 
appears on other early statues. To mention just a few of the best 
known examples: it may be seen on one of the Parthenon Fates, on 
the Nike binding her sandal, on the Hera Barberini in the Vatican 
and the Borghese Juno in Copenhagen, both of which have charac- 
teristics of the fifth century, and on the Farnese Flora which has 
been ascribed to a fourth century origin. 

The drapery on the Toronto statue, as on others of this type, is 
arranged for artistic rather than for realistic effect. The slipping 
down from the neck on the left side gives an opportunity to display 
the lovely shoulder. The drapery on the upper part of the body 
seems quite natural, with the exception of the rather conscious and 
artificial arrangement of angular folds just under the left arm. 
The long perpendicular folds between the legs and at the outside left 
leg are much more voluminous than one would expect from the width 
of the chiton on the upper part of the body. This not only gives 
breadth to the figure at the base, but serves especially to frame and 
accentuate the lovely contour of the left leg from the thigh down 
The folds are deeply furrowed and extend back several inches, thus 
forming a shadow box which gives the limb greater apparent round- 
ness of form. One would scarcely expect, however, such thin mate- 
rial to fall naturally in such long unbroken lines. The mantle, as 
has been said, serves chiefly as a background for the slender figure 
rather than as a garment to clothe it, while the lifting of the mantle is 
a motif which certainly has charm only as its object, furnishing, as it 
does, an opportunity to display the lovely right arm to the very best 
effect. The drawing back of the drapery by the right foot (Fig. 4), a 
fifth century motif, found also on the Vatican Hera and the so-called 
Barberini Apollo, and on many other figures, adds a rather pleasing 
effect. The arrangement at the back on the Toronto figure differs 
considerably from that on the figure in the Louvre, as the upper part 
of the mantle forms a heavier roll across the body, and the lower part 

1 Schrader, Phidias, pp. 311 ff.; Kekulé, Arch. epigr. Mitt. aus Oesterreich, 
III, pp. 8 ff. 

2 Montelius, op. cit., no. 369. 


3 Jb.Arch.1., XIV, 1899, p. 73 f., fig. 3. 
* Op. cit., p. 91. 
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of the chiton falls in straight lines, instead of corresponding to the 
curving folds of the himation as it does on the figure in Paris. 

It is difficult to decide the date of the execution of the Toronto 
statue. Most of the replicas of the type of the Venus Genetrix are 


of Roman workmanship. There are, however, some exceptions. 
Schrader thinks that the Vienna example is a Greek original; the 
figure in the Museo delle Terme has been considered, by some, 


Figure 4. Ricut Sipe OF THE VENUS GENETRIX STATUE: 
TORONTO 


Hellenistic; and the terracottas found at Myrina date, probably, 


! In the Toronto statue the charm and 


from the third century B.c. 
delicacy of the figure, the subtlety of the drapery, the fineness of the 
modelling, the refinement of feeling, the utter lack of softness or 
voluptuous suggestion, so common in Roman statues of Venus, the 


careful execution of the work, all strongly suggest the Greek. How- 


ever, the rather artificial arrangement of the material just under the 
left shoulder, the long unbroken folds of thin material between the 


| legs, and the very conscious striving for effect in framing the left leg 
| 1 Pottier and Reinach, op. cit., p. 517. 
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suggest that the figure may belong to the period when Greek sculp- 
tors were working both in Athens and in Rome, partly in the tradi- 
tion of earlier Greek art, but with the purpose of pleasing the taste of 
the Roman world. Pliny tells us' that with the one hundred and 
twenty-first Olympiad (296-293 B.c.) art died out and that it was 
revived again in the one hundred and fifty-sixth Olympiad (156-153 
B.c.). To this Graeco-Roman period, the time of the revival of 
Greek art, the Toronto statue may possibly belong, or it may be 
earlier. It cannot, I think, be later. It seems, however, superior to 
most of the pieces which have been assigned to this period. For 
example, it resembles, especially in the arrangement of the drapery 
on the lower part of the body, the so-called Elektra in Naples, of the 
school of Pasiteles. But the Elektra is stiff almost to severity, while 
the Toronto statue gives one the illusion of life. The Elektra has 
kept the form but has lost the spirit of early Greek art, while the 
Toronto statue, in the grace and charm of the figure, in the lovely 
lines of the body, in the exquisite proportions, in the delicacy of the 
modelling, and the subtle rendering of the drapery has certainly the 
spirit of Greek art. While the workmanship of the figure may be- 
long to the period of Graeco-Roman art, the type, of course, goes 
back to a much earlier period. As Dickins says of the Venus Gene- 
trix in the Louvre, it bears its fifth century origin clearly stamped 
on its style.2 Whatever the date of the execution of the statue in 
Toronto, we may say without boasting unduly, I think, that it is one 
of the loveliest of the replicas of the type called the Venus Genetrix, 
an additional proof that the original must have been a statue of 
amazing beauty and charm. 
G. Harcum* 

Ontario Museum 

TORONTO 

1 Op. cit., XXXIV, 51, 52. * Deceased May 19, 192? 

2 Hellenistic Sculpture, p. 7 
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SURVIVALS OF SUMERIAN TYPES OF 
ARCHITECTURE 


Ix connection with an archaeological survey in southern Babylonia 
made in January, February and March, 1926, for the American 
School of Oriental Research in Baghdad, the writer, while on leave of 
absence from Goucher College, had the privilege of studying types 
of ancient architecture laid bare by recent excavations. The struc- 
tural remains at Tell el-Obeid and Ur came under special observation 
and proved of the highest interest as examples of art in building 
among the Sumerians. During the same survey strongholds erected 
by Arabs and used by them at the present time were noted in various 
sections of the explored area. On account of certain similarities be- 
tween the motifs of these edifices and the designs revealed on the 
walls of uncovered ruins, a basis of comparison exists which indicates 
a survival of some of the architectural forms of antiquity. 

If one starts from Ur in the southern part of ‘Iraq, as Mesopotamia 
is now called, and proceeds northwest for about four miles, the 
slightly-elevated débris of Tell el-Obeid, small in extent, will be 
reached. Dr. H. R. Hall, of the British Museum, began the ex- 
cavation of Tell el-Obeid in 1919 and made a number of important 
discoveries.'. The complete investigation of the archaeological 
material in this mound was accomplished by Mr. C. Leonard 
Woolley for the British Museum and the Museum of the University 
of Pennsylvania in a campaign which began the latter part of 1923.2 
The main result was the disclosure of the platform of a temple built 
by A-an-ni-pad-da, king of Ur, son of Mes-an-ni-pad-da, king of Ur. 
This origin of the temple is known from an inscribed marble tablet 
which was found in its proximity. Mr. Woolley indicates the 
possibility that these ruins of a structure erected in the fourth 
millennium B.c. represent the oldest properly identified work of any 
royal builder. The main part of the solid platform consists of 
“brick-earth and mud brick.’”’ Around almost the whole of the 
platform up to a height of a little more than five feet is a burnt-brick 
containing-wall. Except in its lower courses this wall is charac- 
terized by what Mr. Woolley calls “a series of shallow buttresses and 
recesses." Figure 1 shows the style of decoration just described at 

' Woolley, The Antiquaries Journal, vol. IV, no. 4, p. 330. 

Ibid., pp. 329-346. 

Ibid., pp. 330-332. Mes-an-ni-pad-da is listed as the first king of the First 
Dynasty of Ur. His son A-an-ni-pad-da was unknown before the discovery of the 
tablet at Tell el-Obeid. 

‘ Ibid., p. 335. The buttresses are about 2314 inches wide; the recesses are 
about 1914 inches wide and about 6 inches deep. Comparison should be made 
with the grooved facade of Thinite architecture in Egypt, shown in Maspero, Art 
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a point where a partially-preserved stairway protrudes.' Such an 
architectural feature must have given a distinctively paneled ap- 
pearance to the facades of the temple platform. 

The ziggurat at Ur was primarily a Sumerian temple tower of 
great nobility and simplicity in design. Its ruins were uncovered by 
Mr. Woolley during the season of excavation when Tell el-Obeid 
was investigated.2. The modern artist’s attempt at a restored pic- 
ture based upon archaeological data gives one a glimpse of the prob- 
able original glory of this ancient shrine.’ Even the part of it which 
has escaped the ravages of time, 7.e., the lower stage with its three 
huge stairways (Fig. 2), is “the most inspiring of the ancient monu- 


Ficure 1. Portion or Tempe Rvin at TELL EL-OBEID 


ments of ‘Iraq.’** Fortunately the remnant which has lasted to the 
present day goes back to Ur-Engur, a Sumerian king of the Third 
Dynasty of Ur, who reigned about the middle of the third millennium 
B.c.2. The four surfaces of this gigantic base, forming a rectangle 
130 feet by 195 feet, are not perpendicular. ‘There is a decided slant 
or slope, and the buttress or panel design of Tell el-Obeid is more skil- 
fully executed (Fig. 3),° indicating a definite advance in building art. 


in Egypt, fig. 6. A more refined Egyptian use of this decoration is shown in 
Jéquier, Les Temples Memphites et Thébains, pl. 33, no. 5 
! Figs. 1 and 2 represent photographs which Mr. Woolley kindly permitted the 
writer totake. They are reproduced by the courtesy of the Joint Expedition of the 
Museum of the University of Pennsylvania and the British Museum. Cf. the 
frontispiece of The Antiquaries Journal, vol. 1V, no. 4, and The Museum Journal, 
December, 1925, pp. 256-259, for other views of the ruins depicted in figs. 1 and 2 
2 The Museum Journal, June, 1924, pp. 107-114 
3 [hid., December, 1925, frontispiece. 
* Ibid., June, 1924, p. 114. 
Thid 109 
6 Jbid., December, 1923, p. 256. 
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The ultimate comparison which this article seeks to set forth is 
between the ziggurat at Ur and modern Arab strongholds which 
exhibit sloping and paneled sides. However, intervening periods in 
the history of Mesopotamian architecture should be noted. At Ur 
the excavators uncovered a “ Hall of Justice,’’ which belongs to the 
middle of the second millennium s.c. According to available 
pictorial representations its vertical sides were constructed with a 
pronounced use of recesses... Towards the middle of the first 
millennium B.c. Neo-Babylonian kings used broad shallow recesses 
on buildings with perpendicular walls. An example of this is the 
east front of the southern citadel at Babylon erected by Nebuchad- 


Figure 2. THe Zicaurat at Ur 


rezzar II.2 Emah,? the temple of Ninmah at Babylon, Epatu- 
tila,‘ the temple of Ninib at Babylon, Ezida,® the temple of Nabt at 
sorsippa, the Anu-Adad temple at Ashur,’ built by Shalmaneser IT, 
and the gates of the so-called observatory of Sargon’s palace at 
Khorsabid’? exhibit the same method of breaking the monotony of 
exterior walls. 

During the Parthian period, ranging from the third century B.c. 
to the third century A.p., a similar architectural decoration was used, 


' [bid., December, 1925, pp. 266, 272, 274, 276 and 282. 
* Koldewey, The Excavations at Babylon, p. 69, fig. 45. 
Koldewey, Die Tempel von Babylon und Borsippa, Abb. 1 and 2, 

* Ibid., Abb. 24 and 25. 

> Ibid., Abb. 86, 87 and 88. 

* Andrae, Der Anu-Adad Tempel in Assur, Tafel IX. 

7 Bell, Palace and Mosque at Ukhaidir, p. 122; Perrot and Chipiez, A History of 
Art in Chaldaea and Assyria, vol. I, fig. 102. See also Babelon, Manual of Oriental 
Antiquities, figs. 51 and 52. 
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as is indicated by remains at Warka,! Telléh,? Nippur* and Hatra.* 
Following in chronological order stands C tesiphon,® a magnificent 
Sassanian structure built about a century later than Hatra. The 
facade of its great wall is covered by what Miss Gertrude L. Bell in 
1909 aptly described as ‘‘a shallow decoration of niches and engaged 
columns which is the final word in the Asiatic treatment of wall 
spaces, the end of the long history of artistic endeavour which began 
with the Babylonians and was quickened into fresh vigour by the 
Greeks.”’® Coming down to Mohammedan times, the outstanding 


From the Museum Journal. By permission a the Museum of the 
University of Pennsylvania 


Ficure 3. SEcTION OF THE ZIGGURAT AT UR 


1 Loftus, Travels in Chaldaea and Susiana, pp. 172 and 174. Loftus regarded 
the ruins of Wuswas at Warka as Bs abylonian, but see Mitteilungen der Deutschen 
Orientgesellschaft, no. 51, P. 71, for the conclusion that they are post-Babylonian. 
Cf. Bell, op. cit., p. 142, n. 3. 

2 Bell, op. cit., p. 122. “Cf ibid., p. 142, for the statement by Miss Bell that 
“‘the Parthians, when they reconstructed the Babylonian palace at Telléh, repro- 
duced the Babylonian wall decoration so closely that de Sarzec was persuaded that 
the ruins of their palace belonged to the Chaldaean age.” 

3 See Hilprecht, Explorations in Bible Lands, p. 567, for the plan of a Parthian 

palace at Nippur. On p. 564, ibid., Hilprecht says, ‘‘ As there is undeniable evi- 
} eae that the southwest and southeast sides of the palace were originally broken 
up by a system of shallow buttresses, we may assume that the exte rior surface of 
the badly damaged northwest wall was decorated with similar panels or recess- 
ings. 

4 Andrae, Die Ruinen von Hatra, Part 1, Abb. 41; Tafel V. The ruins of Hatra 
are about fifty miles southwest of Mosul. 

’Ctesiphon is located about twenty miles southeast of Baghdfd. Another 
example of a Sassanian palace with similar decorations is FirdzabAd in Persia. 
See fig. 103 in Perrot and Chipiez, op. cit. 

6 Bell, Amurath to Amurath, p. 180, fig. 107; Bell, Palace and Mosque at Uk- 
haidir, pl. 83. Excavations have added to human knowledge since Miss Bell 
wrote the above words, which were true to facts known at the time. We are 
aware now that the early history of the kind of wall decoration under discussion 
must be pushed back from Babylonian to Sumerian times. 
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example is Ukhaidir, where niches similar to those at Ctesiphon 
survive.' There are no inscriptions at Ukhaidir contemporaneous 
with the origin of the building, and hence it is difficult to date the 
ruin, but Miss Bell marshals considerable proof to show that it belongs 
to the eighth century a.p. and that it sprang from either late Um- 
mayad or early Abbasid art.2 A well-known structure of the 
Abbasid period, which lasted until the thirteenth century A.D., is the 
castle of El-‘Ashiq at Samarra. This building is decorated with 
rectangular recessed panels containing smaller arched niches.* 
Since there is evidence that the method of wall decoration under 
consideration had continuous sequence in Mesopotamia from 


Figure 4. ARAB STRONGHOLD IN SOUTHERN ‘IRAQ 


Sumerian to Abbasid times, one should not be surprised to find signs 
of its survival in existing Arab architecture in southern ‘Iraq. This 
persistence of a motif of the builder’s art does not stand by itself, but 
is paralleled by the preservation of other forms of Sumero-Baby- 
lonian culture, described by the writer in another publication.*. An 
examination of the accompanying pictures reveals the remarkable 
similarity between the decorative principle of the ziggurat at Ur and 
that used in modern Arab buildings. Figure 4 shows an Arab 
stronghold of burnt bricks in a town along the Shatt el-Hai, which 
flows through the center of southern Babylonia. The lower part of 
the gently sloping structure has beautifully executed recesses, while 

1 Bell, Palace and Mosque at Ukhaidir, pls. 6-9. The Ukhaidir ruin is about 
fifty miles west of the site of Babylon. 

2 Ibid., chap. VII, pp. 161-168. Cf. ibid., chap. V, pp. 122-144, for an ex- 
cellent discussion of ‘‘The Facade.” 

> Bell, Amurath to Amurath, pp. 235-239, figs. 145, 146 and 147. Sdémarré lies 


about sixty-five miles slightly northwest of Baghd&d. 
*Cf. vol. VIL of The Annual of the American Schools of Oriental Research. 
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the upper part presents a staged efect, with openings for repelling 
attack by firearms. Figure 5 shows a building of ordinary clay 
walls constructed along similar architectural lines. It is located to 
the southeast of the lower part of the Shatt el-Hai. The statement 
should be made that these buildings are unique in the towns where 
they exist. The rest of the habitations are ordinary reed or clay 
huts. When it is remembered that the ziggurat at Ur was un- 
covered as recently as the 1923-24 campaign of excavation, the 
significance of these Arab buildings with sloping sides and recessed 
panels can be understood. The perfection of artistic design ex- 
hibited by them cannot have been a sudden acquirement on the part 


Figure 5. Aras CLay STRUCTURES IN SOUTHERN ‘IRAQ 


of modern Arab architects. The art must have continued in some 
form or other from the Abbasid period to the present day. 

Thus a particular type of ornamentation on facades, gradually 
linking itself with other artistic forms, can be traced in the architec- 
tural remains of the Tigris-Euphrates valley from the fourth millen- 
nium B.c. to the first millennium A.p., well into the Mohammedan 
era, with evidence of its use in present Arab structures in southern 
‘Iraq. Its purpose is accomplished by what writers describe as 
“shallow buttresses,’’ “rectangular niches,”’ “horizontal zones,”’ or 
“recessed panels."” This simple symmetrical scheme for breaking 
up the exterior surfaces of buildings is carried out on sloping as well 
as vertical walls. 

There need be no question as to the ultimate purpose of this mural 
unevenness in the finely designed perpendicular structures of the 
Babylonians and Assyrians and their imitators, the Parthians, 
Sassanians and Mohammedans. For instance, the Assyrian archi- 
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tect, in order to produce a contrast of light and shadow, divided the 
surface of a wall “into alternate compartments, the one salient, the 
next set back, and upon these compartments he ploughed the long 
lines of his decoration.’"' Hence we may conclude that the appar- 
had no object except to relieve the 


ent buttress of a paneled surface 
monotony of the structure.’’"? One can hardly doubt that such a 
purpose was responsible for the decoration on the brick-work around 
the Sumerian temple platform at Tell el-Obeid, as the recesses are 
shallow in comparison with the thickness of the wall.‘ 

With regard to the furrowed, sloping sides of ziggurats a different 
suggestion has been made. Handcock states that “the so-called 
‘buttresses’ of the stage towers of Babylonia and Assyria are in the 
majority of cases water-conduits for draining the upper platforms.”’* 
Concerning the ziggurat at El-Hibba Hilprecht writes, ‘‘ Water was 
sarried off by a canal of baked bricks, which at the same time served 


as a buttress for the lower story.”’® It is practically impossible to 

regard the recessed panels of the ziggurat at Ur as water-conduits, 
| since there is sufficient evidence to indicate that the tops of the 

panels were closed, as those shown in Figure 4.6 On the other hand, 
| the solidity of the basal section of the ziggurat seems to preclude the 
view that the slight projections of the sloping wall were designed 
simply to give added rigidity. The appeal which is made to the eye 
suggests that decorative purpose was present in the mind of the 
Sumerian architect. In the modern Arab survivals of this type of 
wall structure, depicted in Figures 4 and 5, the artistic motif is en- 
tirely in the ascendancy, as is proven by the fact that the panels 
recede from the general surface of the walls, and hence cannot add to 


the durability of the buildings. 
{AYMOND P. DoUGHERTY 
YALE UNIVERSITY 
1 Perrot and Chipiez, op. cit., p. 247. 
2 Babelon, op. cit., p. 61. 

See the plan by Mr. Woolley on p. 331 of The Antiquaries Journal, vol. 1V, no. 
$. Cf. Handcock, Mesopotamian Archaeology, p. 152, for the following statement 
concerning Assyrian and Babylonian architecture: ‘‘ The outer walls of buildings 
were as a rule fortified with ‘buttresses,’ made of stronger and more durable mate- 
rial than the walls themselves.”’ The construction at Tell el-Obeid cannot be re- 
garded as a true example of such a practice. Attention should be called to the 
palace found at Kish which is noted for its pilaster, recess (renfoncement) and plinth 
decoration. See Genouillac, Premieres Recherches Archéologiques a Kich, Tome 
Premier, pp. 24f; pl. XII, XIII, XIV, XV and XVI. Of special importance is the 
following statement, ibid., p. 25: “‘Cette étrange décoration qui fait la particularité 
du palais d’El-’ Akhymer contribuait avec les pilastres 4 rompre la monotonie des 
austéres murs gris. Ine faut pas y voir ni des fondations ni des masses de souténe- 
ment, leur faible résistance ne comptant pas en comparaison de murailles de trois 
métres d’épaisseur; leur dispositif reproduisant dans la chambre d'apparat les 
creux et les plats des pilastres.”’ 

* Handcock, op. cit., p. 134. 

5 Hilprecht, op. cit., p. 286. El-Hibba is located east of the Shatt el-Hai and 
southeast of Telléh. 

®See the drawing of the ziggurat at Ur referred to in note 7. Cf. Weber 
Altorientalische Siegelbilder, p. 118 and Abb. 472; Maspero, Ancient Egypt and 
Assyria, fig. 120. 
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THE “ HELLENISTIC RULER” OF THE 
TERME MUSEUM 


Puates VILI-IX 


THE magnificent ancient bronze statue (PLATE VIII), widely known 
under the title of this article, has already occasioned a considerable 
bibliography,' partly because so masterly a creation deserves all 
possible study and comment, but even more because the portrait 
face has set the modern world wondering upon the hero’s name. 
He has been called Philip V of Macedon,’ Perseus,* Alexander 
Balas, and more vaguely, a hero,’ a Roman general,® perhaps 
Agrippa;’ and the statue’s date in consequence has ranged through 
three centuries. In adding one more suggestion to so formidable 
a list, I am prompted purely by the reflection that there may still 
be evidence to bring forward. 

To begin with, the date of the statue’s manufacture can be closely 
determined on stylistic grounds. 

There has been a very prevalent tendency to connect the body 
type and the theme with the lost ‘“ Alexander with the Lance”’ of 
Lysippos.* The attractions of this hypothesis are evident. But 
neither the treatment of the nude nor the details of the pose are 
Lysippan; and this constitutes a serious objection. 

If we are to form our opinion of the Lysippan style from such 
copies as the Vatican Apoxyomenos, the Ludovisi Seated Ares, 
or even the Agias, we shall have to infer that 


” 


the “Sandalbinder, 
Lysippos had transcended the fifth-century tradition of grooving 
the contours of the main muscular divisions of the torso, and em- 
ployed a more naturalistic running surface for the nude. Now the 
Terme bronze does not show this latter method, but (PLare VIII) 
works with heavy grooves beneath the pectoral muscles and above 
and below the external oblique muscle on the hip, draws the linea alba 
emphatically from just above the navel to the sternum (whose lower 
part it shapes like a spear-head), brings the clavicles to the surface, 
and emphasizes the great “V” of the sterno-mastoid muscles—in 
short, shows all the traits that we learn to look for in a version of 

! The main articles may most conveniently be found listed in Helbig-Amelung’s 
Fuehrer (ed. 3), LI, pp. 134-5. 

* Helbig, Antike Denkmaeler, I, pl. 5. 

’ Studniczka, quoted by Hill, Numis. Chron., 1896, p. 38. 

* Rossbach, Jb. Arch. J., 1891, p. 69. 

5 Dickins, Hellenistic Sculpture, p. 42. 

® Wace, J.H.S., 1905, p. 88. 

7 Six, Rém. Mitth., 1898, pp. 77-8. . 

8 For which cf. Schreiber, das Bildniss Alexanders, pp. 100 ff., and Bernoulli, ¢% 
erhaltene Darstellungen Alexanders, pp. 141-6. 
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the Doryphoros or Diadumenos of Polykleitos or in mid-fifth- 
century works like the Ares Borghese (which, though somewhat 
severer in style, has many interesting points of comparison). If 
anything, it is legitimate to complain that the Polykleitan effect 
has been exaggerated in the Terme bronze. Such contours as 
those of the heavy buttocks (Fig. 1, left), the huge hip-muscle (Fig. 
1, center), or the great shoulder-blades swelling forward to the neck, 
(Fig. 1, right) are far removed from late-fourth-century art and the 
traditions of Lysippos. Nor because the head is small should we 
jump to the conclusion that the slenderer Lysippan canon has here 
been applied. For the head, as we shall see, is not derived from the 
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THE STATUE 


same prototype as the body, and the bodily forms among themselves 
are not in the Lysippan canon. 

Nor, in spite of the Nelidow bronze,' is the pose demonstrably 
Lysippan; for it has not the elastic spring at the hips which char- 
acterizes the Apoxyomenos and Agias, nor does it employ the 
characteristically Lysippan device of breaking frontality by carrying 
both arms across to one side of the body, as in the Apoxyomenos, 
the ‘‘Sandalbinder,”’ the Eros with the Bow. On the contrary, 
the entire body is devoid of torsion and as square and massively set 
as any Polykleitan statue, so that there is no trace of that Lysippan 
trait which Pliny records in the phrase nova intactaque ratione 
quadratas veterum staturas permutando.? 

A tridimensional freedom of composition, too advanced for the 
fifth century B.c., may seem to characterize the arms, one of which 
swings forward and upward while the other turns downward and 
back. But we have the best possible proof that precisely this pose 


' Helbig-Amelung Fuehrer (ed. 3), p. 134, fig. 35; Bernoulli, op. cit., pp. 142-4. 
* Nat. Hist.. xxxiv, 65. 
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existed in fifth century sculpture; for not only does the motif of the 
hand resting on the gluteus occur in the Barracco youth,' very 
generally recognized as Polykleitan, but a yet more cogent parallel 
may be seen on a South Italian red-figure krater from Pisticci, now 
in Paris.2 There (Fig. 2) an athletic youth leans upon a spear which 
his left hand clasps with first finger raised and thumb across the 
other three, while his right hand hangs indolently behind his back, 
agreeing in these respects precisely with our bronze. The theme on 
the vase is clearly inspired by a sculptural prototype. Most 
scholars will probably agree with Ducati’s estimate* that “the 
forms are large and powerful . . . in complete accord with the 
sculptural style of Polykleitos as it is known to 
us from the Doryphoros and Diadumenos.”’ In 
any case, as Buschor showed,‘ the vase is to be 
dated very closely to the year 410 B.c., so that 
the motif of the ‘Hellenistic Ruler’ can be 
proved to have been in existence more than a 
generation before Lysippos was born. 

But while the pose and the bodily type and the 
anatomical treatment of the Terme bronze are 
under such pronounced fifth century influence 
even if not wholly satisfying our idea of an ex- 
actly rendered fifth century prototype), the head 
(PLATE IX) obviously is far remote from any 


FIGURE 2 


such tradition. It too has been accredited to 
the Lysippan Hellenistic School; but if we look 

. rom the Pisticci Krater 
at it very carefully we shall see that it resem- Puris, Louvre 
bles no Hellenistic style that we know. . And 
if we turn the pages of any representative collection of ancient 
portraits, seeking for its place in the series, we shall have no success 
in intercalating it anywhere except in late Republican Roman times. 
Wace ® saw clearly that the head must be Roman: and Six ® had 
already argued out the case more fully. 

The manner of dressing the hair is particularly significant and 
telltale. The horizontal line of hair brushed stiffly across the fore- 
head, the partings above the temples, the wisps in front of the ears, 
and the longer growth behind them on the neck, all recur very 
accurately on a head (Fig. 3) in the Capitoline Museum,’ of an 

' Furtwaengler, Masterpieces, fig. 97. 

? Furtwaengler-Reichhold, Griechische Vasenmalerei, pl. 60, 1; and 147 

Ducati, Storia della Ceramica Greca, U1, p. 409. 

4 Furtwaengler-Reichhold, Griechische Vasenmalerei, text to pl. 147 (p. 163). 

 J.HS., 1905, p. 88. 

® Rém. Mitth., 1898, pp. 77-8. 

7 Sala dei Filosofi 51 (now unfortunately ‘‘skied’’ on a high bracket); well- 


illustrated in Arndt-Bruckmann, Griech. u. Roem. Portraets, pl. 596-7; Hekler, die 
Bildnisskunst der Griechen und Roemer, pl. 161a 
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unidentified Roman in early manhood, universally dated to Late 
Republican times. This observation alone is probably sufficient to 
date the “Hellenistic Ruler’’ to the generation of Cicero and 
Pompey—and with Pompey, it should be noted here, Six has al- 
ready quite justly brought the head into chronological connection 
by observing the likeness in the hair-dress of a certain bust.' 

But in addition, my recent observation”? that the bronze Seated 
Boxer in the same room of the Terme Museum is signed ‘‘ APOL- 


Figure 3. Heap or UNKNOWN Roman. Rome, CAPITOLINE MusEUM 


LONIOS NESTOROS” adds a novel and confirmatory element. 
For it has long been noticed* that there are striking technical 
resemblances between these two bronzes (whose fate seems ever to 
have kept them together). In particular, the body hairs are in- 
dicated by the same form of lightly engraved lines, and in the hair 
of the head the detail is brought out by rather coarse, evenly incised 
channels, suggesting a common atelier tradition. The bearing of 
this was obscure so long as the Boxer could not be placed or dated. 
But now that we know it to be a neo-Attic (or I should prefer to say, 
' Rom. Mitth., 1898, p. 78; the bust of Pompey, Rém. Mitth., 1886, pl. I1. 


Vemoirs of the American Acade my tn Rome, vol. V1. 


E.q. Helbig-Amelung, Fuehrer (ed. 3), II, p. 138. 
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“neo-Pheidian’’) work by the master of the Belvedere Torso, dating 
presumably from about the middle of the first century B.c., it 
becomes clear that the same provenance befits and befalls the 
“Hellenistic Ruler’? and admirably explains the somewhat forced 
and exaggerated style of the nude. 

Here again, as in the case of the Boxer, a fifth century prototype 
has been reworked in the grand manner, with a rather turgid em- 
phasis on muscular power. Possibly Apollonios himself is once 
more involved. At least, in addition to the technical similarities 
already mentioned, one is tempted to point to the swelling muscles 
and exaggerated shoulder blades as characteristic of his style. But 
it should be observed that this latter feature recurs almost as em- 
phatically in the Ares Borghese,' in whose company rather than in 
that of Polykleitos we should perhaps seek the original inspiration 
for this neo-Attic re-creation. 

One has but to regard the “ Ruler” attentively from squarely in 
front to realize that head and neck do not belong physically with 
the body, but grow out of it inorganically and are out of scale with 
it. To an heroic athletic fifth-century prototype, probably made 
somewhat more grandiose, a contemporary portrait head has been 
added. We have in fact—and this has long been noted—an “ Achil- 
lean’’ statue of the type to which Pliny referred when he wrote, in 
the course of his discussion of bronzes: * 

“Formerly statues (effigies) were dedicated wearing the toga. Nude statues 
holding a spear were also in favour, modelled after young men in the gymnasia; these 
were called Achillean. The Greek custom was to leave the body quite nude; but 
the Roman and military custom was to add a breastplate, while Caesar, when 
dictator, allowed a statue of himself wearing a cuirass to be set up in his forum.”’ 


The tenor of the passage implies that Caesar broke with the 
sarlier Hellenistic tradition of the nude athletic soldier portrait in 
favor of the cuirassed imperator type; and extant statuary seems to 
bear out this contention precisely. 

The problem of identifying the “ Ruler’’ (whom we may no longer 
call Hellenistic) accordingly narrows down to a comparatively 
brief period with a correspondingly small choice of persons. We 
have seen that the affinities of the portrait head point to Rome, and 
to Rome of the Late Republic (presumably after the Athenian work- 
shops have recovered from Sulla’s terrible sack and slaughter in 
86 B.c.), and not so late as the time of Augustus when the loricata 
tradition was already in favor and the hair style of the forehead had 
changed. Between Sulla and Caesar, then; a man preferably with 
Hellenic interests or connections; but a Roman of importance, al- 


1 Brunn-Bruckmann, Denkmaeler, pl. 63; but the two statues must be compared 


in casts. 
2 Nat. Hist., xxxiv, 18. Transl. Jex-Blake. 
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most certainly of military achievements. The available list is 
limited. Not Sulla himself, since we know his likeness from coins: 
nor Pompey, whose appearance is thoroughly familiar to us and 
quite other. I can think of only three suggestions: Crassus, Me- 
tellus Creticus, and Lucullus. 

M. Licinius Crassus, surnamed Dives, is eminently eligible, as 
the successful aide to Sulla in the battle before Rome in 82 B.c. 
But his avaricious and outwardly affable character scarcely agrees 
with the self-reliant and powerful face of the “ Ruler’; and the 
date, which suits Crassus’ age of 32 or 33 at that time, seems too 
early for the bronze. At the time of his later achievements against 
Spartacus, he would already have been in his 44th year, which 
seems too old. On the whole Crassus seems unlikely, as unheroic 
and un-Hellenic. 

Q. Caecilius Metellus, surnamed Creticus, is a better suggest on. 
We know that a statue was erected to him in Athens, presumably 
in the sixties B.c., as the base with the dedicatory inscription has 
survived (C./.A., III, 565). The only difficulty is that pose and 
attribute might not seem obviously appropriate to the suppressor 
of piracy and liberator of the seas. There is no evidence for the 
exact age of Metellus at the time of his Cretan successes. He was 
consul in 69 B.c. and died shortly after 54 B.c. His appearance is 
not known to us, and it therefore remains entirely possible that he is 
the “‘ Ruler” of the Terme bronze. 

The third candidate, Lucullus, seems wholly satisfactory, and 
for that reason is the most plausible suggestion of the three. 

Plutarch’s life is the main source for our knowledge of this extraor- 
dinary person.! From this and other minor passages we gather 
that he was born in the next to last decade of the second century 
before Christ, and in his later twenties (87—84 B.c.) served as Sulla’s 
lieutenant in Greece. During the Civil War he remained in Asia, 
and a few years later, now probably a man of 40, achieved brilliant 
victories as general of the Roman forces against Mithridates (74-70 
B.c.) In the year 69 he broke the power of Tigranes in a battle 
of which the philosopher Antiochus said, with enthusiastic bias, that 
the sun never looked down on such another. In his late thirties or 
early forties, then, he may appear before us now in the Terme 
“Ruler,” heroized and possibly a little more divinely youthful than 
he actually was.* Plutarch records of him that he was proud, with 

1 An excellent survey of the life of Lucullus is to be found in Pauly-Wissowa, 
Realencyclopaedie, XIII, 1 (1926), pp. 376-414. His birth date is difficult to 
determine accurately. Plutarch says he was older than Pompey (born 106 B.c.), 
but speaks of them as both véo (i.e., younger than 32 or 33?) at the time when 
Sulla dedicated his memoirs (ca. 79 B.c.?) (Plut. Luc., iv, 4). 

2 The ‘“‘Ruler” is usually taken for a man of 30. In estimating the age, ob- 


viously only the head can be taken into account. Granted the heroizing style, 
almost any age up to 40 could equally well be assumed. The Aulus Gellius passage 
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a great sense of social cast, well built and strong, and persuasive 
of tongue, speaking Greek as fluently as Latin. Yet he was not 
popular with his soldiers, presumably because of his arrogant bearing. 

Later, being unfortunate against Pompey, he left the military and 
political arena and retired to an unparalleled luxury of private life, 
to “costly edifices, colonnades and baths, paintings and statues,” in 
the famous villas of his Roman gardens and the Bay of Naples. 
Here, as a patron of arts and letters, a lover of things Greek, but 
above all a lover of good meat and drink, he passed his remaining 
days. Probably he died in 57 B.c. in his own late fifties. 

Though his memory and his reputation have survived in Roman 
letters, his likeness appears (it would seem) on no coins and in no 
inscribed portrait statues. There is, however, certain evidence that 
he served the Athenian ateliers for a statue or two, since his name is 
extant on two dedications,' one of which is a base of Hymettian 
marble which Koehler saw built into the steps of the Athenian 
Propylaea. Conversely there is some indication that Apollonios 
Nestoros worked in Rome during Lucullus’ later lifetime, in that it 
is probable that he is the Apollonios who made the chryselephantine 
Jupiter for the Capitol? (a “neo-Pheidian” task!)—the temple 
having burnt during Sulla’s lifetime in 84 B.c. and been rededicated 
in 69 B.c. Either in Greece or in Rome, then, the workshops of 
Apollonios might have received this commission of a life-size bronze 
of Lucullus the Conqueror, though we can scarcely doubt that the 
bronze itself was cast in Athens. 

And since we have by now crossed over into the pleasant twilit 
land of conjecture, there are two questions which we are bound to 
ask, whether or not we can find any certain means of answering them. 

(1) There exists the impression of an ancient gem, a carnelian 
whose present location is said to be unknown, showing a Roman 
head with a dolphin and olive branch beneath and the letter “L”’ 
on either side.* As the head is of Late Republican style, it has 
been suggested that this is Licinius Lucullus. ‘ Die Deutung ist 
nicht unmdéglich, aber auch nicht mehr,”’ was Furtwiingler’s verdict. 
It is always a very dubious matter to compare a small intaglio with a 
life-size head in bronze; but since the gem shows the deep-set eyes 
with heavy lower lids, the projecting lower forehead, the pronounced 


(III, 4), to which Six refers in Rém. Miith., 1898, p. 76, would as well suggest that 
the beard is a sign that the ‘‘ Ruler” is advanced in middle age as that he is too 
immature to shave (which is excluded by the set facial forms and strongly accen- 
tuated furrows). But Gellius is apparently speaking of an earlier period, so that 
his evidence is of uncertain value. Short Roman beards are usually explained as 
a sign of mourning and occur also on early Imperial statues (e.g. a head in Corinth). 

1C.1.A., III, 562, 563. 

2 Overbeck, Schriftquellen, no. 2215, p. 431. 

3 Furtwaengler, die Antiken Gemmen, pl. xlvii, 43; vol. Il, p. 227; Lippold, 
Gemmen und Kameen, pl. 71, 9. 
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diagonal furrow from the nostrils, the salient jawbone, which are all 
characteristic of the “ Ruler,” it is worth wondering whether both 
can be intended to portray the same man. The gem may represent 
Lucullus, and this person may be the same as the Terme “ Ruler.”’ 
That is all we are entitled to say. 

(2) Is it possible that we have another portrait of the same person 
(though this time in old age rather than in middle manhood) in the 
well-known bust of the Braccio Nuovo of the Vatican,' once called 
Sulla and now more discreetly left nameless? Put together as in 
Figure 4, there is a striking similarity in the deep-set narrow eyes 


y 


Figure 4. THe “Suita” or THE Braccio Nuovo, AND THE ‘‘ HELLENISTIC 
RULER” 


with the heavy hanging pouches under the lower lids; and this is so 
unusual and so clearly characterized a feature that it virtually brings 
the two heads in a class by themselves.2 In the “ pseudo-Sulla”’ the 
hair has receded, the forehead has developed forward (which con- 
stitutes the most obvious difficulty in making the identification), 
the mouth has presumably lost the upper front teeth, the firmness 
has gone out of the skin. But the build of the heads is so similar, 
with the abrupt turn of the planes at the temples, the long flat 
cheeks, the projecting rear point of the jawbone, that these details, 
taken with the extraordinary expression of the eyes, incline me to 

‘ Arndt-Bruckmann, Griech. und Roem. Portraets, pl. 429-30; cf. the unrestored 
Louvre version, pl. 427-8. Hekler, Bildnisskunst, pl. 151. Amelung, Vatikan 
Katalog, I, 60. 

* The pseudo-Sulla has a carefully indicated wart-like growth on the right cheek 


about an inch from the lower lip. There is no similar indication on the bronze 
“‘Ruler,”’ where in any case it might have been assumed concealed by the beard. 
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ask whether, after an interval of about twenty years another artist 
working with a different manner could not have shown the Terme 
“Ruler” as the “pseudo-Sulla.”” The two are not more differeht 
than, for example, the various heads of Cicero differ from one an- 
other; but that proves only how difficult is this branch of archae- 
ology. The way of the prosopographist is hard; but two modern 
estimates of the “pseudo-Sulla” deserve quotation. Helbig- 
Amelung ' characterize the man as “one of those spiritual, sceptical, 
finely cultivated persons with epicurean inclinations,’ while the text 
to the Arndt-Bruckmann portrait collection? takes issue with this 
and prefers to see “a personality of extraordinary energy even in 
advanced age, almost brutally so, far rather a general or man of high 
political career.’ Between the two apparently conflicting estimates, 
what a perfect characterization of the Lucullus whom Plutarch 
describes! 

But all such combinations lack solid foundation, being for the 
present unprovable. To some they may well seem improbable. 
But it would not be methodologically sound to let their uncertainty 
reflect itself upon the study of the Terme bronze. However we 
judge the head with dolphin and “ L L”’ on the carnelian, or the bust 
of “‘pseudo-Sulla,”’ the Terme bronze remains. And I suggest that 
there is sufficient evidence now on hand to persuade us that it is a 
product of the “neo-Pheidian’’ workshops of Athens under the 
Roman Late Republic and to allow us to believe that it was cast in 
the seventies or sixties of the first century B.c. to represent in fifth- 
century athletic manner some important Roman general of the time, 
such as Metellus Creticus or, most probably, the great Lucullus 
heroized as the victorious general of the Mithridatic War. 

Ruys CARPENTER 
AMERICAN ACADEMY 


1 Fuehrer, I, p. 16 (no. 21). 
? Text to pl. 427-30. 
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\ PRIMITIVE STATUE FROM ARKADIA 


Tus curious statue which I am presenting ' was discovered about 
five years ago by some workmen during their excavations for the 
bed of a new road between Levidhi and Kandyla in Arkadia, near 
the ancient Orchomenos. By them it was set up near the road, 
where it was finally noticed by a party from the American School at 
Athens and reported to the authorities, with the result that, during 
the following summer, it was removed to the “‘ Museum” of Levidhi. 
Unfortunately, nothing had been noted or preserved which would 
give any clue to its character or date. 

The figure (Fig. 1) * is a monolith of native white limestone of poor 
quality, streaked with brownish veins, notably in one band crossing 


Figure 1. Leviput Statue: THE 


the face diagonally just below the nose. The surface is much 
weathered, but the left side seems original; the right side is broken 
from the shoulder, almost certainly prior to discovery. None of the 
many fragments of similar stone lying about could be related to the 
statue. 

The technique is crude. The plane of the body and the plane of 

1 T am much indebted to Dr. Rhomaios for his kindness in giving me permission 
to publish this statue. I am also most grateful to Dr. Blegen for his excellent 
enlargement (fig. 3), and to Dr. Franklin P. Johnson for two photographs (figs. 1 
and 2), and to Dr. Blegen, Dr. Johnson, Professor Carpenter, Professor Chase, and 


Dr. Caskey for valuable suggestions and assistance. 
2 Its measurements are as follows: 


Total length. .... 1.305 m. 
Body: Thickness (through shoulder) . . ed 0.300 
Breadth....... 0.530 
Head: Chin to hair band.. .. heat 0.370 
Height of hair band... . 0.110 
Nose to hair band... 0.164 
Width of nose: Top..... ; 0.040 
Bottom...... 0.080 
Width of face across bottom of eyes.... 0.310 
Width between outer corner of eyes... ... 0.250 
Length of mouth. .... 0.078 


Length of eye............. . 0.085 
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the face slope out from the deepest point of cutting just below the 


chin. Obviously the sculptor kept the original surface of the block 
as far as possible, without considering the third dimension. The 
front of the body is smooth and at right angles to the plane of the 
side; it shows no trace of modeling, even for arms. The back 


(Fig. 2) is rounded, without any differentiation between head and 
body. 

The head (Figs. 3 and 4) looks as if it were muffled in a sort of cowl 
which comes down well over the forehead, evidently covering the 
back of the head, but separated from the shoulders by channels and 
set back slightly from the face (about .045 m. at the chin). The 
eyes, placed very high, are large oval disks, left in the same plane as 
the face by a slight grooving round them. The nose, broken away 
at the bottom and badly worn, is twice as wide at the nostrils as at 
the bridge, where it joins the band across the forehead in one con- 
tinuous piece. The mouth is merely a groove, out of alignment with 


Figure 2. Tue Statue: THE Back 


the nose; the chin is markedly pointed and long. The whole face is 
shallower and less modeled than the shadows on the photographs 
suggest. But the disfiguring veins in the stone indicate that paint ; 


was probably thickly applied. 

In such crude work, the difficulty of cutting stone naturally 
restricts modeling and influences the form. But the even surfaces, 
the rounded back, and the shaped shoulders are deliberate attempts 
at plastic representation, which differentiate the figure from a block ' 
of stone on which a face is hacked. Even in primitive work the face 
must have been blocked out by measurements, or at least some 
facial type was known to the sculptor which determined the following 
points: first, the long triangular face with high-set eyes; second, the 
nose extending up into the band across the forehead; third, the 
treatment of the hair or head-dress. 

This strange figure is certainly an unusual discovery to be made in 
Greece, and in discussing a work of unusual nature, one must con- 


sider all possibilities. This statue may be the pastime of an ignora- 
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mus of any period, but its size, its weight, and the smoothness of the 
technique do not bear the least resemblance to careless hacking like 
that of the small poros heads from the Acropolis. It may, indeed, be 
merely blocked out, but one has only to imagine it more carefully 
finished to recognize that its formula is primitive. Similarly, it 
cannot belong to Byzantine or Frankish times of which the most 
degenerate efforts reflect a more sophisticated formula. It is, then, 
probably primitive. A glance at primitive work from any part of 
the world,—Babylonia or Peru, for instance,—or a head shown by 


‘ 
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Figure 3. THe Levipui STATUE 


Dr. Badé from Palestine ' encounters the same staring eyes, the 
large nose, the slit of a mouth, as though drawn by a child. In 
general, nevertheless, such faces are rounder and broader than that 
of the Levidhi statue. The long triangular face, however, appears 
frequently in the Greek area. It may be traceable to the East, as 
K6ster maintains without detailed proof.? 

Noteworthy prehistoric examples of this type come from the 
Cyclades, Mycenae,* and Asine.t The Cycladic examples are to be 

‘In his paper on ‘*Two Pre-Semitic Tombs at Tell En-Nasbeh,’’ delivered at 
the meeting of the Institute, December 30, 1926. 

* Die Griechischen Terrakotten, pp. 36 ff. 


Tsountas, Arch. Eph., 1902, p. 1, pl. 1. 
‘ Frédin, Illustrated London Ne ws, Sept. 25, 1926, p. 548 
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noted merely in passing; and it is unlikely that pre-Mycenaean civi- 
lization could produce any stone figure of this size and regularity. 

The Lion Gate, on the other hand, indicates Mycenaean capabil- 
ity. The Mycenaean heads are fairly well modeled, but the 
formula of their features and the shape of their faces are strikingly 
like those of the Levidhi statue. They may, indeed, all be works of 
the same period, or they may have in common only the “ maigreur 
exagérée”’! of primitive art. They must be particularly noted, 
however, because other analogies are definitely primitive Greek, and 
to me, at least, the Levidhi head does not seem Mycenaean. 


Ficure 4. Tue Levipui STatve 


The earliest Greek statues hitherto known, particularly the 
Cretan-Arkadian-Boeotian group, though very early, have well- 
shaped bodies and definite strands of hair of the so-called wig- 
type. Of these, the most noteworthy is a head from Lepreos,? with 
high-set eves and little forehead, but even this has a well-developed 
“wig.’’ In stone, in fact, I have found no close analogies for size 
and crudity. There are, however, three stone statuettes clearly 
belonging to the same type. The first is a tiny poros image from 
the Acropolis* which has a long face poised on a long neck and 
bands beside the face. It cannot be dated,* but I note that it is not 

1 Picard, Sculpture Antique, pp. 268 ff. 

? Kourouniotis, Ath. Mitt., 1908, p. 165. Cf. Furtwiingler, ibid., 1896, p. 1. 


3 Heberdey, Altattische Porosskulptur, p. 123, fig. 132d. 
*Lechat, R. Arch., 1891, I, pp. 304 ff. 
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at all unlike the other poros heads, which gre obviously of more 
advanced technique than the Levidhi statue. 

By far the most interesting analogies are two little ladies from 
Thera! (Fig. 5). Made of imported white limestone, they are boldly 
modeled as to figure and feet, but they bave no arms, and their faces, 
outlined against bands, which in the left-hand statuette are treated 
as hair, are certainly similar to that of our statue. Objects found in 
the same grave with these figures give the interment a date about the 
first half of the seventh century, but, of course, these figures may be 
older, particularly since they are imported. But ambitious attempts 
are usually in advance of statuettes, and the modeling of the bodies 
suggests that large figures of this type would be more advanced than 


Figure 5. THERAN STATUES Figure 6. TERRACOTTA 
(Thera, II, Figs. 492-493) FROM RHODES (K6sTER, op. 
cit., Fig. 12b) 
the Levidhi statue. It is, of course, impossible to derive strict 
chronological order from style, but in primitive periods types are 
amazingly uniform over wide areas, and it would not be impossible 
to relate the Arkadian statue to the Theran statues and to take the 
evidence on its face-value, that is, that the Levidhi statue is older 
than the Theran. 

Here, then, is a type in stone, which, though it is rare and cannot 
settle date or school for our statue, at least offers it a certain place 
among the very earliest works of Greek sculpture extant. 

One must, however, consider other evidence for this slimly sup- 
ported assignment to a little known period. The type seen in these 
early stone figures occurs frequently in other materials. It is a 


1H. von Gaertringen, Thera, II, p. 305, figs. 492-3; see also Poulsen, Jb. Arch. 
1., 1906, p. 176. 
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familiar type in terracotta from all parts of the Greek area.'! Ina 
noteworthy group of terracottas from Lusoi in Arkadia, two? are 
remarkable for having noses and hair cut in one continuous piece, 
a primitive treatment suggesting the Trojan ‘‘owl vases”’ and re- 
sembling that of our statue. Cyprus offers a most important series 
of funnel-bodied statuettes, called the ‘“‘snow-man”’ type.* This 
type also occurs in Crete.‘ All these have “ wigs’’ or broad bands 
beside the face. Some are in facial type and treatment of the hair 
closely related to the Eleutherna statue, showing the prevalence of 
the style; others treat the bands as hair in long curls or incisions. 
A funnel-bodied figurine from Rhodes? (Fig. 6) is a good analogy to 
the Levidhi statue, because the same 
plastic device has been used for the hair 
and the long triangular face presents much 
the same aspect. To judge from the rudi- 
mentary body, it must be fairly early, 
but, of course, none of these terracottas is 
strictly dateable. 

Early Greek bronzes also show the same 
type, with hair both long and straggling, 
and short and ribbed like a wig.’ Of these, 
three are worthy of mention. First, the 
Tyszkiewicz statuette’ with its attenuated 
face, large eyes, and small mouth. Even 
the inscription upon it cannot restrain 
M. Froehner from dating it very early, 
perhaps even eighth or ninth century. ; 
Second, a curious head from Dodona’  Ficure7. 


Acropouis (Acrop. Cat, 
Fig. 214) 


with a pointed face against hair slightly 
incised, also early but not dateable. 
Third, a statuette (Fig. 7) from the Acropolis‘ 
against incised and modeled hair. But all these are more elabo- 
rately treated than the Levidhi statue, probably because the 
medium lends itself to incision and detailed modeling. 

An interesting point arises from the style of the statue—a point 


with long face 


Eg. A.J.A., 1901, p. 386; Argive Heraeum, Il, pl. XLVIII, 16; Olympia, IV, 
pl. XVII, 286, ete.; Arch. Eph., 1892, pl. 4; B.C.H., 1905, figs. 19 and 24. 

? Reichel and Wilhelm, Jh. Oest. Arch. I., 1901, p. 38, figs. 27 and 31. 

3 Myres, J.H.S., 1897, p. 166; Cesnola, Atlas of the Cesnola Coll., I, pls. VI and 
VII. Cf. Myres, Cat. of Cesnola Coll., p. 338. 

* Halbherr, A.J.A., 1901, p. 380. 

5 Késter, Die Griechischen Terrakotten, fig. 12b 

6 E.g. Olympia, IV, pl. XLI, 690; de Ridder, Acrop. Cat., p. 294, fig. 281, and p 
315, fig. 304, and no. 6516. Cf. for type Arch. Eph., 1900, p. 192; Jb. Arch. I.., 
1901, p. 20; Salzmann, Cameiros, pl. 1. 

7 Froehner, Mon. Piot., I, p. 137 and pl. IV. (Now in the Boston Museum 

8’ Carapanos, Dodone, pl. XI, no. 2. 
’de Ridder, Acrop. Cat., p. 244, fig. 214. 
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which makes the absence of date most unfortunate. The features 
seem to be primitive, practically without regard to place or fashion. 
But what is the significance of the head-dress? That the simplest 
course in working with stone would have been to shape the original 
block more or less like a head and then add hair in paint seems fairly 
self-evident ; the sculptor must have had some idea in mind when he 
deliberately cut out the ridge over the forehead even if he meant to 
hew away the bands on either side of the face. This head-dress may 
represent the Egyptian klaft, or it may merely represent hair. 


If we consider the version in terracotta and bronze as equivalent, 
the type is certainly common. Poulsen, in his discussion of figures 
with the “wig,’’! points out that though the style may be derived 
from what Lowy ? calls the “ Peruke type,” it is a well-known primi- 
tive method of handling hair, which occurs also on Chaldaean and 
Hittite monuments. One must, he thinks, leave open the possibility 
that it is unrelated to definite influence. Since the head-dress of 
the Levidhi statue is rudely rendered (although it was probably 
originally touched up with paint), it cannot be definitely ascribed 
to Egypt or the East. 

It appears, then, that the Levidhi statue is either Mycenaean or 
primitive Greek. No Mycenaean work that I have seen treats the 
face in this way against wig or hair, and certainly no Mycenaean 
work so far discovered approaches this for ambition in rendering the 
human body in the round. On the other hand, the “wig-type”’ 
; makes its appearance some time following the Mycenaean age. 
Whatever the original source,’ the type is frequent in early Greek 
work and certainly seems to have been transmitted through Cretan 
and Phoenician (?) channels. That the face of the Levidhi statue 


: resembles Mycenaean work, while its head-dress and crude mega- 
lithic nature (suggestive of the unfinished Naxian Apollo, which is 
obviously later) relate it to early Greek types, is an interesting point 
which leads to the eternal question of the relation of Mycenaean to 
Geometric. 

Now hitherto it has been believed that the “ wig-type”’ was in- 
troduced from Crete to Greece in the works attributed to Daidalos 


and his school, the statues from Eleutherna, Tegea, Skimitari, ete. 
If so, how are we to regard our statue, which is apparently an older 
member of the group? Tradition presupposes native work upon 
which Daidalos improved. Our statue, then, may be pre-Daidalid, 
or, since the head-dress seems to be derived from foreign examples, 
this statue may mark the appearance of the Cretan canon in Greece 


1 Poulsen, Der Orient und die Friihgriechische Kunst, pp. 139 ff. 

2 Jh. Oest. Arch. I., 1909, pp. 287 ff. 

’ For the type which was probably copied in Cyprus, see Naukratis, I, pl. 11, 
fig. 1. 
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and be more genuinely Daidalid than the statues previously as- 
sociated with that name. The suggestion is tempting that it is a 
stone version of a wooden type which has survived chiefly in clay and 
bronze. But in our present state of ignorance we may only ask our- 
selves these questions without giving credence to attractive answers. 

In this case, obviously, any attempt at close dating is unwar- 
ranted. The Theran figures point to the seventh century as a lower 
limit. Terracottas and bronzes support an early date, but although 
it is very probable that we possess objects of the ninth and tenth 
centuries, we may not assign such a date on stylistic grounds alone. 

The sex and purpose of our statue are also uncertain. To judge 
from size, its purpose must have been serious. The unmodeled body 
suggests a herm, and herms were frequent in that region.! But the 
shape, particularly the rounded back, make me question this hy- 
pothesis. On the other hand, these characteristics make it very like 
an early cult statue. A xoanon, it seems,’ was usually of wood, and 
could be a deity of either sex in upright position and sometimes 
actually clothed. The question of its identity might, of course, be 
solved by excavation. 

In conclusion, the evidence indicates that the statue is primitive 
Greek, very possibly unfinished, of date earlier than the seventh 
century, and that it is probably of religious nature. Except the tiny 
figures from the Acropolis and Thera, it is by far the crudest Greek 
stone figure yet known. As a historical document, then, it com- 
mands our interest, if not our admiration. 

Dorotuy Burr 
Bryn Mawr 


' Frazer, Pausanias, 1V, p. 228. 
? Bennett, A.J.A., 1917, pp. 8 ff. 
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Since the writer’s last note on the subject in this JouRNAL, the study 
of Greek ceramics has been enriched by numerous important con- 
tributions. Of these the Corpus Vasorum is facile princeps. The 
numbers of this useful publication are appearing with praiseworthy 
regularity, and are more than justifying the expectations and hopes 
of the founder of the series, M. Edmond Pottier, beloved master of 
all students of vases, wherever they may be, and especially of the 
“procul ab urbe studentes’’ to whom Reinach’s Répertoire des Vases 
Peints, likewise indispensable to all workers in this field, is dedicated. 

Among other things that the Corpus is doing is establishing the 
location of many “lost’’ vases in the museums and collections already 
included. Long ago the writer of these lines ventured the belief in 
his own mind that a diligent and careful study of the French pro- 
vincial museums would show that many vases that have been re- 
garded as hopelessly lost would be found in their cases. This was 
markedly true of the Museum in Boulogne, destroyed during the 
late war: and to some extent this conviction has been borne out by 
the appearance of the volume of the Corpus devoted to the Museum 
in Compiégne. Let us hope that when Rouen, Marseilles, Lyons, 
Toulouse, and the other important French museums outside of 
Paris take their places in the Corpus, they will likewise prove to in- 
clude a large number of known vases, of the present location of 
which, however, the outside world has been ignorant. 

Another contribution of the utmost importance is Professor J. D. 
Beazley’s Attische Vasenmaler des rotfigurigen Stils, which also has 
served to locate many vases which students had given up hope of 
finding. This is not the least of Professor Beazley’s services in 
the cause of Greek ceramics, though not perhaps the most con- 
spicuous. 

The vases in the Museum of Trieste listed below are the result of 
a visit to that museum in the spring of 1926, and some have been 
confirmed by reference to Beazley’s book. 

As in the other notes of this series, this paper takes the form of 
corrections to Reinach’s Répertoire, the second edition of 1923-24 
being used. In addition a few corrections to the Handbooks of the 
late Dr. Hoppin will be given, in cases where vases referred to by 
him have been brought to light since his death. The same ab- 
breviations will be employed as in the previous articles.” 

‘See A.J.A., XXI, 1917, pp. 409-416; XXIV, 1920, pp. 271-272; XXVII, 


1923, pp. 184-187, and XXIX, 1925, pp. 188-190. 
? For abbreviations used, see A.J.A., X XI, 1917, p. 409. 
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Mon. dell’ Inst. 
I, pl. 27, no. 42. Wiirzburg 287. Signed by Nikosthenes Hoppin, 
B.F., p. 288, no. 69*. 
VI-VII, pl. 58, 1. Was seen by Beazley in the hands of the dealer Kalebd- 
jian in Paris in 1925 (Adt. Vasenm., p. 476 
Ann. dell’ Inst 
1841, pl. K. National Museum, Naples. (Beazley, op. cit., p. 323, no. 8. 
1876, pl. F.. Now in Museum of Corneto. The Bruschi collection is now 
part of the Museum. 


1853, pl. 49, 1, 2,3. Now in Museum of Hanover Beazley, op. cit., 
p. 320, no. 15.) 
1884, pl. 17, 3. Now in the Historisches Museum, Frankfurt-am- 
Main.! 
1885, pl. 17. Northampton Collection, Castle Ashby 


Bull. Nap. 

N.38., VIII, pl. 5, 3, 4,6. Musée du Cinquantenaire, Brussels. 
Bull. Italiano. 

I, pl. I, 2,3. Musée du Cinquantenaire, Brussels. 


Coghill. 
1-4. Gulbenkian Collection, London. Tillyard, Hope Vases. 116. 
12,13. Sold at Sotheby’s in July, 1924; catalogue, pl. II at left. 
19. Cowdray Collection. Tillyard, Hope Vases, 141. 
23. Louvre G54 bis. 
31, 1 Now in Leonard Gow collection, Glasgow. (Beazley, op. cit., p. 102, 


no. 20.) 
41. Cowdray Collection. Tillyard, Hope Vases, 130. The form is a 
column-krater. 


A.J 
10. Musée Vivenel, Compiégne. 
3. Musée du Cinquantenaire, Brussels. 
146-147. This is in the Museum at Trieste, not Berlin 
162, 3, 4. Aberdeen 
195-196. Aberdeen. (Beazley, op. cit., p. 29, no. 5.) 
276, 1, 2. When last heard of, was in the MeCormick Collection. Beaz- 
ley, op. cit., p. 114, no. 12. 
278-79, 5, 6. Museum of Trieste.‘ 
302-03, 5,6. Vienna. (Beazley, op. cit., p. 325, no. 36 
Tischbein. 
I, 20. Waterkeyn collection. Tilliard, Hope Vases, 133. 


33. Baring Collection.® 
II, 39. Waterkeyn Collection. Tillyard, op. cit., 91. 
43. George Collection. Tillyard, op. cit., 314. 
55. Leverhulme Collection. Tillyard, op. cit., 165 
! This fragmentary vase, rediscovered by Beazley (op. cit., p. 217, no. 93) bears 
the signature of Hieron as potter, and is listed by Hoppin (R.F., I1, pp. 90-91, no. 
30*) as having disappeared. This correction should therefore be made in Hoppin 
as well as in Reinach. 
? References to Tillyard are always to the vase number, not the page number 
> 1 owe this reference to the kindness of Dr. Lacey D. Caskey of the Museum 
of Fine Arts, Boston. 
‘This vase is also listed in Hoppin, R.F., I, p. 447, no. 19 as lost. The cor- 
rection should be made there as well as in Reinach. 
>So Beazley (Alt. Vasenm., p. 451, no. 7); but Tillyard (/Zope Vases, 139) states 
that it is in the Marshall Brooks collection. I follow Beazley, as his book came 
out after Tillyard, and the information is therefore more recent 
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III, 9. This vase is still lost; the reference to the Hope Sale Catalogue 
belongs to the next plate. 
20. Tillyard (op. cit., 317) denies the suspicious character of any of 
the details of this vase, saying ‘‘everything is genuine.”’ 
IV, 4. Waterkeyn Collection. Tillyard, op. cit., 99. 
45. Duke of Newcastle (?). Tillyard, op. cit., 290. 
49. Musée Vivenel, Compiégne.' 
V, 111. Upper two heads in Copenhagen, lower head at Erbach. Beazley, 


op. cit., p. 335, no. 22. 


The principal changes to add in the Hoppin Handbooks were missed 
by him through no fault of his own. It was impossible for him to 
secure the information he desired in one case, and in the other im- 
portant instance the vase changed hands about the time of his 
death. The first correction concerns the Attic black-figured hydria, 
signed by Tychios, published in his B.F. Handbook, pp. 406-07, 
Tychios 1*. This vase, formerly in the Fontana collection at 
Trieste, disappeared when the collection was dispersed, and all 
efforts to locate it failed for a long time. In visiting Trieste in the 
spring of 1926, however, I saw it in the principal vase room of the 
| museum, in the case reserved for the chef d’oeuvres of the Greek 


antiquities. 
The second important correction to be made is in the R.F. Hand- 
book, II, p. 284, Pamphaios 5*. This vase was acquired just before 
Dr. Hoppin’s lamented death by the Museum of Fine Arts in Boston. 
Two other smaller corrections, both dealing with attributed vases, 
} will conclude this note. 
R.F., Il, p. 193. Meidias 50=Coghill, 5. Reinach (Rép. Vases, II, p. 3, 1, 2, 3.) 
gives this vase to the Louvre, both in the first and second 
) editions. 
| II, p. 245. Niobid Painter 45. This vase is now in the possession of the 
Baroness Creuzé de Lesser, the daughter of Laborde. See 
Rev. Arch., series V, NII, 1920, p. 109. 


In conclusion, the writer hopes that any student who can make 
any further changes or corrections, will be willing to coédperate with 
him. There are doubtless many “lost’’ vases which are easily 
available in some of the less well known museums, both in this 
country and abroad, and whose location, once definitely established, 


would be of great service to archaeologists. 
STEPHEN BLEECKER LUCE 
Boston, Mass. 


Published in the Compiégne volume of the Corpus Vasorum, pl. XXV, 1. 


The American School 
of Classical Studies 
at Athens 
A REVISION OF J.G. P, 216 
PLATE X 

DurinG the summer of 1925 it was possible for me to examine the 
badly weathered stone on which the quota list of the year 430-29 
(I.G., I?, 216) was inscribed,' and, since several new readings make 
necessary more or less important changes in the text of the docu- 
ment, I give here a complete revised transcript of the inscription 
with such comment as is necessary to justify the changes proposed. 

The inscription is preserved on the obverse face of a stele of 
Pentelic marble 0.823 m. wide across the top and 0.820 m. wide 
across the bottom. The height of the stone, overall, is 1.563 m., 
and its thickness is 0.178 m. The stone is preserved almost in its 
entirety, and the fragmentary nature of the inscription is due rather 
to the badly weathered surface of the marble than to the fact that 
parts of the stone have been broken away. 

In the Thracian panel of the first column above the sigma of line 9 
(in the Corpus transcript it is possible to distinguish the letters 
APAI, which should be restored to read ’Apyi{\co], and above this 
still (in line 7 of the Corpus transcript) in the sixth, seventh, eighth, 
and ninth letter spaces appear the letters AlO!, which should be 
restored as part of the word [Opay3]aio.. 

The top of the word [Opay]aia is 0.170 m. down from the top of 
the stone, and, since the five lines of prescript occupy 0.122 m., there 
is left a space of 0.048 m. between the bottom of the prescript and the 
top of [OpauB8lain. Allowing for the interlinear space between the 
prescript and the district heading [Opaixos| this is ample room for 
two lines of text, including [Opdaixcos], but not room enough for 
three. Three lines of text proper occupy 0.049 m. There was, 
consequently, one more line of text at the beginning of the Thracian 
list than has been represented in the Corpus, and a lacuna of one 
and the word 


line must be assumed between the word [Opa:xcos 
[(OpayBlain. Otherwise, throughout Column I the spacing of names 
in the Corpus is correct. 

In line 11 (line 10 of the Corpus) read ['Ag]vraila] instead of 

In lines 15 and 16 (lines 14 and 15 of the Corpus) read N{eloroXira 
Mevéaiov instead of [Mev]daior. 

In line 20 (line 19 of the Corpus) read z[a]p’ ’Avrioapay instead of 
tlalp’ ’Avricalpalv. 

In line 21 (line 20 of the Corpus) read [Af"|F[I]II [Pa]Aegouo 
instead of [AMFIJIII 


1 For the date cf. West, Methone and the Assessment of 430, A.J.A., X XIX, 
pp. 440-444. 
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In line 22 (line 21 of the Corpus) read Acés éxs “Afo instead of 
[| Aclés éxs “Ado. 

In line 30 (line 29 of the Corpus) read h{a]@éepi{[ra|: instead of 
Bédepi| rac. 

In line 31 (line 30 of the Corpus) read [Jaul[o]#p[acx|es instead of 
[= Jap[o]@p| acx]els]. 

In line 32 (line 31 of the Corpus) read [Bepylaiox instead of 
| 

Two lines below [Bepy]aio there are preserved in the seventh and 
eighth letter spaces (though not quite in croxndov arrangement as 
compared with [Bepylaio.) the two letters ON. These can only 
be restored as part of the category heading 

[woXes gop ov 
[raxodpevat| 

This category, so restored, extends to the left beyond the margin 
of the column of names a distance of seven letter spaces, as did also 
the category of lines 42-43 (of the Corpus) and the category of lines 
50-51 (of the Corpus).' Below the word [raxcayeva| there are 
three blank lines and parts of four names to fill the space 0 seven 
lines between the category odes ai'tai yopov raxoayevar and the cate- 
gory taiode rodeow ho ydpov éraxoar.* 

In line 40 (line 39 of the Corpus) read I[A]e‘vulé{s] instead of 
IT[Aevpés]. 

In line 42 (line 41 of the Corpus) read Af{iJo[Ai|r[a}: instead of 
A{ilo[Atra]c. 

In line 46 (line 45 of the Corpus) read Acaxp[és ajo instead of 
Alt!axp‘és a]zo. 

The rest of Column I has been correctly restored in the Corpus, 
and below the last word ’Eperpiov the stone was uninscribed. 

It is clear from this restoration that the Thracian panel proper 
consisted of 27 lines exclusive of heading. In line 10 (line 9 of the 
Corpus) should be restored either or 
probably appeared in line 7 or line 33. 

In Column II an additional lacuna of one line must be assumed 
at the beginning of the Island list to correspond with the lacuna 
already introduced into the beginning of the Thracian list. 

In line 13 (line 12 of the Corpus) the name Kapiorio may be 
restored after the numeral [*, for it alone from the Island district 
paid a tribute of five talents. 

In line 15 (line 14 of the Corpus) the name Téa may be restored 
after the numeral HH, for the tithe of Tenos had been reduced from 

1 Cf. Wilhelm, Urkunden des Attischen Reiches, Anzeiger der Wiener Akademie, 
1909, p. 45; and for the existence of the category wéXes abrai ydpov raxoapuevac cf. 
Dahms, De Atheniensium sociorum tributis quaestiones septem, Diss. Ber., 1904, p. 


55; West and Meritt, The Athenian Quota List, /.G., I?, 216, A.J.A., XXIX, p. 437. 
? For the reading cf. West and Meritt, op. cit., p. 435. 
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three to two talents as early as the time of the reassessment in 434.! 

In line 17 (line 16 of the Corpus) the numbers on the stone are 
clearly ["H and not H, as given in the Corpus. 

In line 24 (line 23 of the Corpus) the numerals should be restored 
to read The name given after these 
numerals is, indeed, the only possible restoration for the line 
if the letters EP are actually on the stone. But the name is, a 
priori, open to suspicion because it does not appear elsewhere on any 
of the preserved fragments of the tribute or assessment lists. I 
have examined the stone very carefully, and have been unable to 
discover traces of either the epsilon or the rho. Certain rust-colored 
streaks and dots of weathering which might have been taken for 
these two letters do not conform to the cro:xnéov arrangement of 
the names in the column. They fall in the intervals between letters 
as determined by the line above and not in the position which should 
be occupied by letters in the line in which they stand. Furthermore, 
in the letter spaces toward the end of the line which should have been 
occupied by the Ol of Tepaiorim are traces of letters which cannot 
be interpreted as Ol. They may possibly be Pl, in which case the 
name should be restored as [®odevyavd]pi[o], but the tithe is too 
large for Pholegandros. This city appears with a tithe of 16 24 dr. 
in I.G., T°, 224, and its total tribute in the assessment list of 425, 4 
was only 2,000 dr. The two letters in question may also be EN, 
in which case the name should be restored as [Acaxpio| év | EvSoiar). 
In this case the possible iota of [Podeyavd]pi{o] must be considered 
as the first upright stroke of the nu, which is entirely possible. This 
restoration has the advantage of agreeing perfectly with the numeral 
preserved before it. The tithe of HAAA}+FI! indicates a tribute 
of 1 talent 2,000 drachmae, a sum which appears only once for an 
Island city in all the tribute or assessment lists, and then, in /.G., I, 
63, it is given as the assessment of Acaxpio év EvSoia. 

These considerations have led me to reject the reading [T'Jep|aiar:ox| 
and to restore, at least tentatively, the reading [Acaxpiox} év [ Et Boia] 
in its place. 

In line 25 (line 24 of the Corpus) read P ['IJé{rJa{«] instead of [” 
A . The numeral and letters are sufficiently clear on the 
stone. 

In line 26 (line 25 of the Corpus) the numeral should be read 
HHH instead of . HH. 

The Hellespontine list in Column II has been placed one line too 
high in the Corpus in its relation to the Thracian names of Column 
I. The word [he]A\eorovri0ls| of Column II actually falls on the 

i The tithe of Tenos in /.G., I2, 212 should read [H]H and not [HH]H as given 
in the Corpus. There is not room on the stone for the restoration of more than 
one H before the H preserved on the stone. 
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same line with the word Topovaio of Column I, and there is a 
lacuna of two lines between it and the last preserved numeral of the 
Island list above. It is impossible to say that these two lines were 
not inscribed. The latter part of the Hellespontine list has also 
been placed one line too high, for the word [Ila]p:[avoi| of line 51 
(line 49 of the Corpus) falls on the same line with haide rov rodeo 
aire[v] of Column I. 

In line 32 (line 30 of the Corpus) read the numeral as HHH in- 
stead of [H]HH. 

In line 55 (line 53 of the Corpus) an epsilon is distinctly visible in 
the fourth letter space, below ’Eda[idc.0n]. Rangabé once read the 
first two letters of this line as EN, and restored lines 54 and 55 to read 


év [Xeppovecor|.' 


The epsilon in the fourth letter space confirms Rangabé’s reading, 
and I restore 

év 


Below this is a lacuna of one line followed by two lines ending in 
Ol, after which the stone seems to have been uninscribed.* 

Column III has been in need of much more drastic revision than 
either of the first two columns. In particular, the special rubric 
of lines 45-47 has left insurmountable difficulties in the way of 
historical interpretation. If the heading is correct the Caric-Ionic 
list for this year was extraordinarily short, and there is apparently 
no possible way to account for the large number of absentees. 

As a matter of fact the restored heading of lines 45-47 must be 
rejected entirely, for the letters AOESIOI are all discernible on the 
stone in line 46. The initial omicron of 6{ge.Noueva] is actually the 
theta of |[Map]a9éo.n, and lines 45-47 record regularly listed names 
of the Ionic panel. 

The restoration of the name [Map]a%éo.0n determines also the 
width of the third column (0.210 m.) and necessitates a change in 
the restorations of lines 9 ff. 

In Column III, also, the names have not been listed correctly in 
the Corpus in relation to the names of Column I. 

[K]apra6o of line 10 falls in line with 'Apyi{A:o.|] of Column I and 
is in fact the ninth line of the inscription. 

repvoivo of line 11 actually belongs in line 10. 

There is a lacuna of two lines between the word zepvo.vd and 
the letters 10! of line 13. The letters 10! are therefore numbered 

'Rangabé, Antiquités Helléniques, no. 224. 


2 Cf. 1.G., 63, lines 142-143. 
But see Koehler’s comment below /.G., I?, 216, in the Corpus 
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correctly in the Corpus, but they fall opposite the word ‘Axav@co. in 
Column I. 

Similarly, from this point down in the third column, the number- 
ing of lines is correct, but each name has been placed one line too 
high in its relation to the names of Column I. 

Before the word [K]apa@o of line 9 (line 10 of the Corpus) it is 
necessary to restore a word occupying six letter spaces to preserve 
the left margin of the column of names as determined by [Map]a0éo.o 
in line 46. I restore tentatively Bpuxds, although this name appears 
elsewhere on the tribute lists only as Bpuxdyriwn (.G., I, 64, cor- 
rected p. 302; J.G., I’, 196, 198).'__ In line 10 (line 11 of the Corpus) 
the same name [Bpuxcs] should, or course, be restored before the 
word zepvoivo. The city was credited with one regular payment 
and one payment in arrears. 

In line 13 the only possible restoration is [Bpcxivdap|cor. 

In line 14 restore [Mipiva Kiuev. 

In line 15 restore [hadixapv]acoro. 

In line 21 read [’EXaéa ralpa Mipivalv]. The letters are clear as 
I have given them and need not be bracketed as in the Corpus. 

In line 33 a final sigma is preserved on the stone in such a position 
that it must be restored as part of the word émigopas preceded by a 
name of six letters. Perhaps the line should be restored to read 
|Noriés Excgopa's. 

In line 35 the letters KA are preserved near the edge of the stone 
in such a position that the name must be restored to read |@epyaior 
éxs po}. 

In line 45 read [.....]cés aepvoi[vd] instead of [haide] z[o]Xes 
mepvo|wv|- as in the Corpus. In line 44 there is visible an alpha 
in the second letter space and an epsilon in the seventh letter space. 
Since the name to be restored in line 44 was repeated in line 45 as 
making a payment in arrears, we may be sure that it was a word of 
eight letters ending in .és and with its second letter an alpha. 
hatpaés is the only name which meets these requirements, and it 
should be restored in both lines 44 and 45. 

Below [Map]a#éovn in line 46 the Ionic-Carie list apparently 
continued down as far as the last line of the Hellespontine list, after 
which the stone was uninscribed. The stone is so badly weathered, 
however, that certainty is impossible. I have followed Rangabé in 
placing IIpsavés and Koco: in the last two lines.” 

Above all three columns at the beginning of the inscription the 
prescript may be restored with 49 letters in each line. The width of 
the stone across the top is 0.823 m. and 10 letters of the prescript 
1 It will appear from the restorations of lines 14 and 21 that the name of a city 


often appears in place of the name of a people in this list. 
* Rangabé, op. cit., no. 224. 
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occupy app. 0.168 m. The letters at the end of the fourth line are 
clearly Ef? IK. and not EIIK. as given in the Corpus. 


A revised transcript of the entire inscription is given herewith 
(Pl. A). 


BENJAMIN D. MERITT 
AMERICAN SCHOOL 
ATHENS, GREECE 


1926 
July-December 


ARCHAEOLOGICAL DISCUSSIONS' 


SUMMARIES OF ORIGINAL ARTICLES CHIEFLY IN 
CURRENT PUBLICATIONS 


Epwarp H. HeErrner, Editor 


University of Pennsylvania, Philadelphia 


GENERAL AND MISCELLANEOUS 


Anthropoid Hilts with Antennae.—In R. Arch., XXIV (1926), pp. 32-63 (48 
figs.), Paut Covussin publishes two anthropoid hilts with antennae, one from 
Ballyshannon, Ireland, and one from Lyons, and discusses anthropoid and pseudo- 
anthropoid hilts, incidentally also other hilts ending in heads. He describes 
twelve hilts of the pseudo-anthropoid series and adds several others which are 
represented on reliefs, coins, and the like. Of the anthropoid series he describes 


thirteen. The anthropoid hilts with antennae are derived from the hilts with: 


antennae of the second Halistatt period and differ from them, apart from the 
presence of the human head, in the direction of the antennae. The pseudo- 
anthropoid type, originating in the Hallstatt period, continued to exist, at least 
in Great Britain, until the fourth Laténe period. The true anthropoid type, 
derived from the pseudo-anthropoid, existed alongside of the other in Laténe II 
and III. Both types are found dispersed over the greater part of the Celtic 
territory of the Laténe epoch. But the anthropoid type was never popular, 
probably on account of the dislike of the Celts for realistic art, a dislike which was 
overcome only after the Roman conquest. 

The Danube a Thoroughfare for Westward Spread of Bronze Age Culture. 

In Antiquity, I, 1, 1927, pp. 79-91, V. Gorpon CuILDE locates the lodes of 
copper ore and precious metals in the mountain sides of valleys ributary to the 
Danube, equates the Minoan Ages with the Vinea I, II, and III, distinguished by 
Vassits of Belgrade, parallels the manufactures of Vinca with those at Troy, and 
follows Trojan imports up the Danube and as far as Belgium. He points to objects 
found in graves in northwest Hungary at Gata and Jessehof Prozta, opposite the 
Slovakian copper and gold-producing areas and along the natural route to the tin 
country of Bohemia, as proving most likely to be very important in the discovery 
of the origin of bronze: Slovakian copper + Bohemian tin =Aunjetitz bronzes, of 
which great hoards have been found. 

The People of the Main American Cultures.—In the Proceedings of the American 
Philosophical Society, LXV (1926), pp. 157-160, AteS HrpicKa declares that all 
the more or less civilized pre-Columbian peoples of America were but Indians, 
not, however, of one type. Roughly, the types are: (1) the older dolichocephals, 
many of the tribes from South America to Mexico and California, (2) the older 
brachycephals, Morton's ‘‘Toltees,’’ in the Antilles, Yucatan, parts of Central 

1The departments of Archaeological News and Discussions and of Bibliography of Archae- 
ological Books are conducted by Professor HerrNner, Editor-in-charge, assisted by Professor 
Samvet E. Bassett, Professor C. N. Brown, Miss Mary BuckrncuaM, Professor Sipney N. DEANE, 
Professor Ropert E. Denoier, Mrs. Hatt Donan. Professor Harotp N. Fow rer, Dr. 
Srepuen B. Luce, Professor Ratew Van Deman Macorrrn, Professor CLARENCE MANNING, Pro- 
fessor Etmer T. Professor Lewis B. Paton, Professor Joun C. Roire, Professor Jonn 
Suaprey, Professor Frank G. Speck, Professor J. and the Editors 

No attempt is made to include in this number of the JourNat material published after Decem- 
ber 31, 1926 


For an explanation of the abbreviations, see Vol. XXX, 1, p. 124 
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America and of Ecuador, and along the coast of Peru, (3) the later dolichocephals, 
the Algonkin tribes and most of the Iroquois, and (4) the later brachycephals, the 
Athapascan tribes, reaching with interruptions in a narrow stream from Alaska 
to northernmost Mexico. Other recognizable types, as that of the Gulf States, 
j the Sioux type, etc., were probably developed in America. The Moundbuilders 
were of type (2), with admixture of other types; the Pueblos are mostly the older 
western dolichoids, with admixture in varying degrees of the brachycephals; the 
original Aztecs were of the older dolichocephalic type, but those of the empire 
found by Cortez were a mixed race; the Mayas were a remarkably pure sub-type 
of the old brachycephals; the Incas were of mixed stock, the people of the coast 
| being mainly of the Maya type, while those of the mountains were mainly doli- 
| choids. In every group there was some mixing of types. In general, the older 
brachycephalic type developed the higher cultures, but the Aztecs, the Aymara, 
| most of the Pueblos, and perhaps the main element of the Kechua, were of the 
older dolichoid type. The newer dolichoids include the Iroquois, and the newer 
brachycephals have developed some of the cultures of the Northwest. Except, 
probably, in the case of the older brachycephals, there seems to be no connection 
between the physical type and the cultural development of the Indians. All the 
types are represented among the savages of America. 
The Peopling of the Earth.—In the Proceedings of the American Philosophical 
Society, LXV (1926), pp. 150-156, ALES HrpicKa expresses the following more 
or less tentative conclusions: The cradle of the human race was western and 
southwestern Europe. The differentiation of man into races may rationally be 
dated from the earliest time of his separation into localized groups. The Neander- 
thal man is a necessary stage of man’s evolution. The Aurignacian man developed 
from the Neanderthal type. Before the latest glaciation, man occupied only a 
small part of the Old World; but after that glacial epoch his spread was rapid. 
The main strains of humanity, the yellow-browns, the negroid, and the ‘‘ whites, ” 
assumed in the latter half of the post-glacial age the basic characteristics which 
distinguish them. The yellow-browns occupied central, eastern, and northern 
Asia; some pushed out towards America, some southward into Malaysia, later into 
Madagascar, and, mixed with other types, into Micronesia and Polynesia; others 
attempted to cross the Himalayas; and eventually some turned back to Asia 
Minor and Europe, as the Mongol invasions. The ‘“‘semi-mongol’’ Finno-Ugrians 
and Tartars are intermediate between these and the Europeans. America received 
various types of yellow-browns. The negro characteristics developed in the heart 
of Africa in two main strains, the short (pigmy or nerillo) and the regular negro. 
The former, apparently once more prevalent than now, sent an offshoot, called 
now negrito, as far east as the Philippine Islands. The whites must very early 
have spread over Asia Minor, with Caucasus and Persia, to India and even to 
Java and Australia. Subsequent developments produced the existing varieties of 
the whites. Recent investigations seem to confirm the statement that the negrito 
is derived from Africa. The Tasmanians appear to be only a branch of the Aus- 
tralians. In Asia, notably in Tibet, true American Indian types are to be found. 
The prospect that new and excellent types of whites will be developed in Aus- 
tralia and South Africa is encouraging. 

The Prehistoric Peruvians.—In the Proceedings of the American Philosophical 
Society, LXV (1926), pp. 141-149, CuarLtes W. Meap describes the civilization 
of the prehistoric Peruvians. They were still in the class of barbarous peoples, 
but had attained some skill in the manufacture of pottery and textiles, in building, 
and even in sculpture. They cultivated maize, potatoes, sweet potatoes, tomatoes, 
beans, mandioca, squashes, oca, quinoa, two varieties of cotton, and various fruits 
Maize was the chief staple, but the dwellers by the coast ate much fish. Com- 


paratively few animals were eaten. Weapons were the bow and arrow, the spear, 
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the bolas, and the club with stone or copper head. The dried leaves of the cocoa 
plant were chewed as a narcotic. Chicha, a beer made from maize, was popular. 
The Peruvians worked gold, silver, copper, and lead, and had discovered the 
art of making bronze. Every important act had its ritual. The principal festival 
of the sun was celebrated at Cuzco, soon after the summer solstice, with great 
magnificence. The Incas were carefully trained for their position and were pre- 
eminent in courage and hardihood. Considerable progress in surgery had been 
made. Variants of the Biblical account of the flood and the virgin birth are found 
in mythological fables of Peru. Probably the Peruvian culture had already begun 
to decline at the time of the Spanish conquest. 


PREHISTORIC, ORIENTAL, AND CLASSICAL 


SYRIA AND PALESTINE 


The Cherubim.—In R. Bibl., XXXV_ (1926), pp. 328-358; 481-495, 10 figs., 
2 pls., P. Duorme and L. H. Vincent give a thorough philological and archaeo- 
logical investigation of the cherubim in ancient Semitic art. Both the name and 
the art form were ultimately of Babylonian origin. The cherubim were com- 
posite creatures with partly human, partly animal forms, that symbolized origi- 
nally the storm-cloud in which the deity manifested himself, and that served as 
guardians of the abode of the god. In Israel their development tended to free 
them from naturalistic associations, and to make them conventional symbols of 
the divine presence and energy. This development culminates in the cherubim of 
Ezekiel and the four living creatures of the Apocalypse, from which starts a new 
development in Christian art. 

An Elamite Representation of the Golden Age.—In R. Assyr., XXII (1925), 
pp. 150-152, V. Scueix publishes an Elamite seal of the period of the dynasty of 
Agade that depicts a paradise in which gods, men, and animals dwell together 
in peace. A god occupies the centre of the scene. He is seated on a goat, and is 
surrounded by men and animals. A musician (Orpheus or Amphion) with a harp 
stands near the deity. 

The Persistence of Oriental Costume at Palmyra.—In R. Arch., XXIV (1926), 
pp. 1-7, Lton Hevuzey describes in detail two monuments from Palmyra, now 
in the Louvre, and shows that the art of Palmyra, beginning as Hellenistic art 
not long after the time of Alexander, retained throughout, even in the time of 
its decadence, many elements of oriental costume, such as loose trousers, boots, 
a headdress resembling a turban, and a profuse employment of jewellery. 

The Phoenicians.—In R. Arch., XXIV (1926), pp. 113-136, Victor BéRaRD 
discusses the tradition reported by Herodotos, I1, 44, that the Phoenicians came 
from the shores of the Persian Gulf about 2750 B.c., in relation to the recent theories 
of Isadore Lévy (R. de Philol., 1905, p. 309) and C. Autran (Phéniciens et Tarkon- 
demos), who deny Phoenician or Semitic importance in and about the Aegean in 
early times. He concludes that Herodotos may, after all, be right. The name 
“Phoenician” is probably Greek, signifying ‘‘red.”’ 

Temples of Dagon and Ashtoreth at Beth Shan.—In Vus. of the Univ. of Penn- 
sylvania Journ., XV 11, 294-304 (7 pls.), ALAN Rowe discusses the temples of Dagon 
and Ashtoreth at Beth Shan, discovered by the Museum’s Expedition in the cam- 
paign of 1925-1926. Of particular interest are the pottery cult objects—stands, 
miniature shrines, ete., having representations of serpents and other animals in 
which, it is claimed, a distinct Minoan touch is recognizable. The finds illuminate 
certain passages referred to in Kings, Chronicles, and Samuel, inthe Old Testament. 

Ur of the Chaldees.—In Mus. of the Univ. of Pennsylvania Journ., XVII, 
245-272 (15 pls.), Leon Lecratn reports the fourth campaign of the Joint Expe- 
dition of the Museum of the University of Pennsylvania and the British Museum, 
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at Ur of the Chaldees. The chief find was the private house-temple of Ningal, the 
moon goddess, built by Ur-Nammu and his grandson Bur-Sin, about 2400 B.c.- 
the most complete Sumerian temple of the period known, Of particular interest 
is the discovery of the great kitchen adjoining the shrine. Page 271 is devoted 
to a special note (with plate) on the Hon. Gertrude Lowthian Bell, who died July 
11, 1926. 

In Mus. of the Univ. of Pennsylvania Journ., XVI, 372-392, Leon LeGrRaIn dis- 
cusses the dating of documents in the reign of Ibi-Sin, the last independent King 
of Ur. The matter presented in this paper is abstracted in anticipation of a vol- 
ume of historical texts that will be published under the auspices of the Joint Expe- 
dition (University of Pennsylvania and British Museums). The article is written 
to show the technique of dating and is illustrated by means of 59 cuneiform frag- 
ments, with transliteration and translation. 


GREECE 


Bows and Archery.—In the Zeitschrift fiir Numismatik, XXXV_ (1925), pp. 
241-252 (pl.), René pu Bots-ReyMonp treats of bows and archery as illustrated 
by Greek coins. He discusses the various forms and shapes of the bow from the 
simplest staff-bow (Stockbogen) to the more complicated bows in which horn was 
used, and describes the methods of stringing. The bow was not indigenous among 
the Greeks, but was associated with Herakles and Apollo. Most of the coins 
represent the former or come from places which are known to have honored him. 
In some of the coins testing the straightness of bow or arrow by glancing along 
their length is represented. 

CHAUCHITZA.—A Cemetery of the Iron Age.—In B.S.A., XXVI, sessions 
1923-1924; 1924-1925, pp. 1-29 (5 pls.; 10 figs.), S. Casson describes and dis- 
cusses the objects found in the graves of the Iron Age at Chauchitza, where the 
excavations begun in 1921 (B.S.A., XXIV, pp. 1 ff.) were completed in 1922. 
The objects found in the Bronze Age strata are described in Archaeologia, LX XIV, 
pp. 73 ff. The objects of the Iron Age include pottery, both hand-made and wheel- 
made, of types similar to those already known, and a few whorls; sword-blades, 
knife-blade, a curved sickle, plain rings, and a pin of iron; small tweezers and three 
large shield centres of bronze; and objects of ornament including four small 
plaques of gold, which may have been tied over the mouths of the dead, two small 
amber beads, five round beads of glass or paste, bronze ornaments classified as 
pins, fibulae, beads, amulets, armlets and wristlets, finger-rings, buttons, spiraling, 
and pendants. These last include birds, amulets with lids, a small jug, and two 
bean-shaped pendants. An iron fibula of La Tene type and three uncertain bronze 
ornaments are mentioned. Apparently the Iron Age intruders destroyed the 
Bronze Age settlement about 1150-1100 B.c. and did not remain long. At a 
time when the indigenous culture of the Vardar valley had established peaceful 
relations with the Mycenaean world it was overwhelmed by invaders whose 
culture corresponds in general with the earliest known forms of Hellenic culture 
of the first millennium B.c. These conclusions are supported by the results of 
excavations at Vardino and Vardaroftsi (ibid., pp. 336, 337; Liverpool Annals of 
Arch. and Anthr., XII, pp. 15 ff.; London Times, May 31, 1926) and at Kilindir 
Antiquaries Journal, VI, pp. 59 ff.). 

Harbors of Southern Boeotia and Sea Trade between Boeotia and Corinth in 
Prehistoric Times.—In B.S.A., X XVI, sessions 1923-1924; 1924-1925, pp. 38-45 
(map), W. A. HeurTLEY describes the harbors from which Thebes can be reached 
from the south and the roads leading inland from them. Lidavostro (ancient 
Kreusis) is nearest to Thebes, but the approach by sea is often dangerous. Dom- 
vrena Bay has three good harbors, one of which, Hagios Ioannes, communicates 
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easily with the fertile plain of Thisbe and thence with Thebes and (by a different 
route) Orchomenos. Halike has a good harbor but poor communications. Hagios 
Ioannes would be preferred as a port for merchandise, and the remains at Thisbe 
show that this must have been the case. That Lidovastro (KKreusis) was second in 
importance is proved by a Mycenaean road. Trade relations between one side 
and the other of the Corinthian Gulf began in the second Late Helladic period, 
but became intensive only in the third. 

The Intaglios of Thisbe and Pylos.—In R. Arch., XXIV (1926), pp. 81-82, 
Pau. Coussin gives in some detail a number of reasons for believing that the 
engraved gold bezels purchased by Sir Arthur Evans (R. Arch., XXII, 1925, 
pp. 299 ff.; Gaz. B.-A., 1926, pp. 175 ff.) are forgeries. 

SPARTA.—Excavations in 1924 and 1925.—B.S.A., X XVI, sessions 1923-1924; 
1924-1925, pp. 116-310 (9 pls.; 32 figs.) the excavations carried on at Sparta by 
the British School at Athens in 1924 and 1925 are described and their results 
discussed. The director, A. M. Woopwarp, after a general introduction (pp. 116 
118) describes (pp. 119-158) the theatre, which has been so far excavated that 
the form and extent of the cavea and a great part of the stage building can be re- 
stored with little chance of error. The theatre had about thirty rows of seats 
below the diazoma and twenty above it, and was divided by ten flights of steps 
in the lower, and nineteen in the upper part, in addition to a flight of steps at 
each side outside of the retaining walls. There is no sufficient evidence for or 
against the existence of an arcade behind the topmost row of seats. In the stage 
four periods of building are distinguished, the earliest of which may be Hellenistic 
To the second period belong the remains of a typical Roman proscenium, the 
facade of which appears to have been enriched with a Corinthian colonnade 
Three pairs of columns on massive plinths standing in front of the fagade may be a 
later addition. The hyposcenium, faced with marble and containing two semi- 
circular niches, is still later, and a reconstruction of the western end of the stage 
into a room, with a floor above the earlier stage level and with marble wall deco- 
ation, is of even later date, perhaps the fourth century a.p. The Byzantine 
settlement over the theatre may be of about the ninth century. On the eastern 
parodos wall was a series of inscriptions. More than thirty inscribed blocks were 
found in situ, and other, fallen, blocks are preserved in whole or in part. The 
facing of the western parodos wall had been almost all removed, but three in- 
scribed blocks were found near it. No coins definitely earlier than the first 
century B.c. were found in the theatre, and inscribed bases from statues to Gaius 
and Lucius Caesar were found, facts which support the conclusion that the 
theatre was rebuilt in the time of Augustus. The series of coins continues without 
notable interruption into the late fourth century. No Byzantine coins earlier 
than the ninth century were found. 

The inscriptions are published by A. M. Woopwarp (pp. 159-239). The in- 
scriptions from the eastern parodos wall comprise twenty-eight complete docu- 
ments in situ and twenty-four, either complete or fragmentary, on fallen blocks, 
and near the western parodos wall three fragments o° similar documents were 
found. All are lists of magistrates, and cursus honorum of individual Spartans, 
dating from the first half of the second century after Christ. They afford con- 
siderable information about the persons who were prominent at Sparta at 
that time. Five inscriptions of similar content were found inscribed on marble 
blocks forming the inner side of the rain-water channel in front of the lowest seats 
of the cavea. Eleven inscribed statue bases found in the theatre include those of 
statues to Gaius and Lucius Caesar and one of a statue to the Eurycles who flour- 
ished under Trajan and Hadrian. Four fragmentary bronze tablets are interest- 
ing. The first contains a record of the prizes (in denarii) given to victors in games 
at a festival, the date of which appears to be not earlier than the reign of Hadrian 
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and not iater than that of Marcus Aurelius. Among the victors only one is a 
Spartan. The festival was probably the Eurycleia or the Ourania. The remain- 
ing tablets are very fragmentary. One seems to have contained regulations for a 
festival, one seems to mention payments of denarii, and one to mention the name 
of Sextus Pompeius Eudamus Onasicratus as high priest of the Imperial house. 
Other inscriptions from the theatre include three dedications to Zeus Hypsistos, 
one of which ended in two hexameters and a pentameter, all fragmentary; a slab 
on which are incised a drawing of a ship and the word APAOI, in characters of 
the sixth century B.c. (even if the A is instead of a gamma, the relation of the 
Argo to any Spartan sanctuary is unclear); a fragmentary record of a board 
appointed in the fourth century after Christ to build or repair some public struc- 
ture; a smaller fragment of a similar document; part of a decree of proxeny; part 
of the preamble of a decree in honor of some arbitrators; and what seems to be the 
end of a document commending the zeal of certain members of an embassy, one of 
whom was named Cleogenes. Inscriptions from other sites are: a dedication by a 
member of the gerousia, Aineidas, to Asanaia (Athanaia), apparently of the fourth 
century B.c.; part of a votive stele bearing the name Teihis in retrograde writing 
of a date between 520 and 480 B.c.; part of a slab of grey marble with incised 
design of men (? 
letters which cannot be earlier than the fifth century B.c.; part of a decree passed 
by the city of Eretria in honor of some dikastai sent by Sparta; part of a list 
of the Gerousia dating from the reign of Hadrian; and a dedication to Zeus 
Eleutherius Antoninus Soter adorned with wreath and palms. 

The work on the Acropolis is described by A. M. Woopwarp and Miss M. B. 
HoBLinG (pp. 240-252). It was practically limited to the area between the 
sanctuary of Athena Chalkioikos and the theatre. The only building of Hellenic 
date discovered was a portico 11.20 m. long and 3.50 m. deep. The area enclosed 


) dancing and the hitherto unknown name (?) Kvvucy in 


within its walls was excavated to virgin clay and clear stratification. Interesting 
objects of bronze, iron, ivory, bone, and clay were found here. In the remainder 
of the site the stratification was regular, but it was clearly not the result of grad- 
ual accumulation, but of filling in at some particular time, probably when the 
theatre was enlarged under Augustus. The most important single discovery here 
was made near the southwest corner of the precinct of Athena Chalkioikos and 
comprised fragments of a marble statue, of more than life size, of a helmeted 
warrior. The fragments are: the head and armless torso down to the waist, 
two portions of the marble crest, the left leg from knee to ankle, part of the right 
foot, and a small piece of the rim of the shield. The man is of middle age, with 
short beard and shaven upper lip. The statue can be dated, on grounds of style, 
roughly between 480 and 460 B.c. Evidently a mortal man, not a deity, ‘s repre- 
sented, and the only man whose statue is likely to have been set up in Sparta at 
that time is Leonidas, and apparently the actual appearance of that hero, doubt- 
less somewhat idealized, is here preserved. A fine, large (height 0.37 m., breadth 
0.33 m.) Gorgoneion of thin bronze, wrought by the repoussé process, has been 
restored from numerous fragments. It may be assigned to the second half of the 
sixth century B.c., and is quite unique. It was probably a votive offering. The 
same may be said of the repoussé relief of the protome of a lion, roughly contem- 
porary with the Gorgoneion. Other bronzes are: a statuette of a winged Nike, 
perhaps of the fifth century B.c.; a moulded female protome of archaic style; a mir- 
ror with the inscription [’A@a]vaiae av@exe Evoviua; a rectangular plaque inscribed 
a votive bell with the inscription ’A@avaiat dv@ex’ 'Evredoxdées Mexe; 
and a number of objects of minor interest. Among the miscellaneous objects 
found are two heads of gryphons, one of ivory and one of terracotta, a terracotta 
female protome closely resembling the one of bronze just mentioned, and a small 
piece of an Attic red-figured amphora, on which is the head of a youth in a fur cap. 
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The sculptures, bronzes, and miscellaneous objects are described and discussed by 
A. M. Woopwarp (pp. 253-276). 

Greek relief ware found at Sparta is published and discussed by Miss M. B. 
HosuinG (pp. 277-309). The bowls with moulded reliefs, commonly called 
‘*Megarian bowls,” fall into three main series: the ‘‘ Homeric”’ bowls, assigned to 
the third and second centuries B.c. and to Boeotia or Chalkis as their place of 
origin; a series which began in the last quarter of the fourth century B.c. and was 
manufactured, in part at least, at Athens; and a shallower type diffused chiefly 
from Delos, but manufactured also at Pergamon and near Priene, which originated 
in the second half of the third century B.c. The presence of some fragments of 
moulds proves that some of the relief ware at Sparta was a local product. There 
is considerable variety in fabric and decoration, though most of the vases decorated 
with rays, scale patterns, and plant ornaments are similar to one another. They 
belong to the third general type. The signatures of two potters, Sosimos and 
Philokles, are preserved. The date of these vases is not far from the beginning of 
the second century B.c. Fragments of several bowls with medallions (Athena, a 
rosette, Herakles, etc.) were found, and fragments of black-glazed craters with 
applied reliefs are numerous. Some idea of the figures may be derived from the 
names, ‘Athena Crater,’ “‘Amazon Crater,” ‘‘Centaur Crater,’’ and ‘‘ Maenad 
Crater,” though some fragments cannot be associated with any of these. The 
reliefs, which were moulded separately and applied, reproduce figures and motives 
familiar to the Hellenistic age. Several fine fragments in high relief, among them a 
winged Nike, a head of Herakles, and two torsos, were found, some of which 
appear to have decorated a hydria. 


ARCHITECTURE 


Proskenion of the Hellenistic Theatre.—In Ath. Miti., XLIX, 1924 (Das 
Theater von Priene und die griechische Biihne, pp. 50-101; 2 figs.), W. D6rpreLp 
discusses anew the question whether the proskenion of the Hellenistic theatre was 
used as a stage or as a background for the action which was performed in the 
orchestra, basing his discussion on the recent book of A. von Gerkan (Das Theater 
von Priene, 1921). The latter concluded that at Priene the stone proskenion was 
built when the permanent theatre was first constructed; that it was used as a 
background for the action for more than a century; that about 150 B.c. its roof 
became the stage on which the plays were performed, and that both archaeological 
and literary evidence indicate that at about the same time the elevated stage was 
introduced into all Greek theatres. Dérpfeld holds that a raised stage was not 
used during the entire Hellenistic period, but was brought to Greece from Italy 
during the Roman period. He differs with von Gerkan also with regard to im- 
portant points in the history of the theatre at Priene. 

Von Gerkan distinguishes three periods in the history of this theatre: 


” 


I. 300-250 s.c. At this time the theatron, the skene with its three rooms, 
and the stone proskenion were built. 
II. 160-150 s.c. The action was now transferred from the orchestra to the 


roof of the proskenion. Therefore the front wall of the skene, above the pros- 
kenion, which originally had but one small door, was rebuilt so as to have three 
large doors with intervening pilasters. 

III. About 300 years later, some time during the second century a.p., this wall 
of the superstructure, with its three large doors, was removed, and farther to the 
rear a new wall was built, with the conventional facade of the Roman theatre. 

It is with regard to periods I and II that Dérpfeld takes issue with von Gerkan 
He dates the building of the stone theatron and skene somewhat earlier, that is 
between 350 and 300 B.c., soon after the founding of Priene. The stone proskenion, 
however, he assigns to a later period, 250-200 B.c., and thinks that during the 
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first century or more of the theatre's existence the structure in front of the skene 
was a temporary structure of wood. His arguments in brief are as follows: 1. 
There is no certain evidence that in any known Greek theater a stone proskenion 
was built as early as the skene itself. 2. The excellent masonry of the front wall 
of the skene at Priene indicates that it was not meant to be hidden from view by a 
permanent proskenion. 3. There is no strong structural union between the foun- 
dation of the skene and that of the proskenion. 4. The circular line of the lowest 
row of seats, if continued, would have as a tangent the front line of the skene. 
This fact, which J. T. Allen has noted for the theatre of Dionysos at Athens, 
where the absence of an original stone proskenion is recognized, is to be explained 
only by a similar lack of a permanent proskenion when the theatre at Priene was 
built. The entire stone superstructure of the skene, including the front wall with 
its three large doors, which von Gerkan assigned to Period II (160-150 B.c.), 
Dérpfeld regards as a later addition. The original episkenion, he thinks, was of 
wood, with one, not three, chambers, and with three doors opening on the roof of 
the wooden proskenion. This roof, he holds, was for the appearance of the deus 
ex machina and as a platform from which a speaker could address the audience 
when the theatre was used for popular assemblies. 

The remainder of Dérpfeld’s article is devoted to a rebuttal of von Gerkan’s 
fundamental theory that the raised stage was introduced at Priene and in other 
Greek theatres as early as the late Hellenistic period. Dérpfeld reviews the archae- 
ological evidence from the theatres at Athens, Oropos, and Pergamum, touches 
briefly on the representations and assumed representations of stage buildings in 
wall-paintings and reliefs, and concludes with a discussion of the literary evidence, 
especially that of Vitruvius, Pollux, and Plutarch. 

In the same volume of the Ath. Mitt., pp. 225-230 (Die Datierung der Statuen- 
basen vor dem Proskenion in Priene), VON GERKAN, on the ground of an oversight 
to which his attention had been called by J. T. Allen, recognizes that the statues of 
\pollodoros and Thrasyboulos must have been erected ten or fifteen years later 
than he had stated in his book (op. cit., 80 f.). He does not, however, regard the 
later date as materially changing the date which he assigns to the transformation 
of the proskenion into a raised stage. He reserves for further occasion the dis- 
cussion of Dérpfeld’s arguments. 


SCULPTURE 


Aphrodite of the Bath.—In R. Arch., XXIV, 1926, pp. 84-86, THEODORE 
REINACH rectifies errors in relation to his identification of the name of the author 
of this type, Doidalsas, committed in the latest issue of the Mon. Piot, p. 127 
It is remarkable that the five coin types representing the crouching Venus are 
from the same province (Bithynia) as Doidalsas and are all coins of Julia Domna 
The statue was brought to Rome before Pliny’s time. Perhaps Julia Domna 
sent a copy of it to Bithynia and the coins were reproductions of the copy. 
Such copies of earlier works were not uncommon in provincial cities, as well as in 
Rome. 

Eros in Early Attic Legend and Art.—In B.S.A., XXVI, sessions 1923-1924; 
1924-1925, pp. 88-105 (pl.; 8 figs.), C. T. Sentrman publishes a sixth-century 
statuette in poros stone in a private collection in England and said to have come 
from Athens. The arms and most of the legs are missing. Originally the statu- 
ette was about 7's inches high. On the back were large, curved wings, now missing. 
The arms were bent, and the hands held in front of the abdomen some large ob- 
ject or objects, to be restored as two cocks. The statuette represented Eros; not 
the cosmic Eros of Hesiod, not the infant child of Aphrodite so popular in early 
\ttic and Hellenistic art, but the mellephebos, the impersonation of the eromenos. 
The association of Eros with the cock is discussed, as is the association of that (and 
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other) birds with Athena and other divinities. That the cock was known in 
Greece at an early date is proved by its appearance on a Minoan sealstone and a 
sherd (late Helladic 11) found at Mycenae. The tale of Timagoras and Meles, 
told by Pausanias (I, 13) and Suidas (s.r., MéAnros), with its mention of a statue 
on the Acropolis of a youth holding a pair of cocks in his hands, may well have a 
basis of fact. Timagoras of the tale may be identified with Timagoras the potter, 
who flourished between 550 and 520 8.c. The poros statuette may have been a 
votive offering of Timagoras to Eros the soul-god. It is the smallest of the few 
known statues of poros stone and the earliest example yet known of the winged 
Eros in classical sculpture. 

Prototypes of the Group of Athena and Marsyas by Myron.—In R. Arch., 
XXIV (1926), pp. 188-209 (figs.), W. Deonna shows by reference to other works 
of art, chiefly vase paintings, that the attitudes of Athena and Marsyas in the 
group by Myron were not originated by him, but were traditional. 

Rhodes and Hellenistic Sculpture—In B.S.A., XXVI, sessions 1923-1924; 
1924-1925, pp. 67-71 (3 pls.), A. W. Lawrence discusses works of sculpture 
found in Rhodes or connected with Rhodes and concludes that ‘in the fourth and 
early third centuries B.c. we have indications that all known schools were repre- 
sented in the island, though perhaps the influence of Lysippus is most noticeable.” 
Then, at the time of the great artistic production at Pergamon under Attalus I 
and Eumenes II, when Rhodes was prosperous, the few existing works from 
Rhodes are in Pergamene style. After 168 Delos supplanted Rhodes as a com- 
mercial port, but during the greater part of the first century B.c. and of the first 
century A.D. Rhodes was again flourishing; but ‘neither at this nor at any other 
time was there anything distinctive about Rhodian sculpture. 


PAINTING 


An Amphora-cover by Exekias.—In Rend. Acc. Lincei, Serie sesta, Vol. I, 
pp. 247-255, D. Zancant describes an amphora-cover by the famous potter 
E-xekias which is now in the Royal Museum in Turin. It has a diameter of about 
16 em. and is furnished with a cone-shaped handle of 4 em. Its black-figured 
decoration is touched here and there with violet and white. Around the knob 
of the handle is an ornamental band of radiating tongue-shaped stripes, which is 
in turn surrounded by concentric circles of straight or wavy lines, which form the 
rim of the cover. The frieze is about 3 em. broad, and most of the animals are of 
nearly this height. They are in this order, from left to right: a fawn grazing toward 
the left, and to the right of this a rampant lion walking toward the right but with 
head turned back toward the fawn; next, moving toward the right, a crane, a 
panther, a siren, a fawn (again turned toward the left) licking the hoof of a hind 
leg, another panther, a cock equal in height to the other figures, and a second siren, 
the last being all turned toward the right. There are, then, two groups on oppo- 
site sides of ‘he circle, each consisting of a right-facing siren and a left-facing 
fawn, confronting each other, while the intervening animals walk in the same 
direction as the sirens, a symmetry which is quite regular in the Attic vases. 
That the vase was the work of Exekias is proved by the almost identical tech- 
nique of a signed cover from Vulci, now in the Louvre (Hoppin, Handbook of 
Greek Black-figured Vases, p. 100, n. 6; C. V. A., France, Louvre III, He, pl. 195). 

Pottery from Macedonian Moulds.—In B.S.A., XXVI, sessions 1923-1924; 
1924-1925, pp. 30-37 (pl.; 4 figs.), W. A. Heurtriey describes and classifies pot- 
tery from moulds in West Chalcidice and from the Haliakmon valley and the 
plain of Monastir in Western Macedonia. The sherds represent pottery ranging 
from pre-Mycenaean to Hellenistic times. The early pottery “exhibits close 
affinities with both that of Thessaly and Macedonia in their pre-Mycenaean 


stages.” 
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Stamped Pithos Fragments in the Collection of the British School at Athens.— 
In B.S.A., XXV1, sessions 1923-1924; 1924-1925, pp. 72-77 (2 pls.), WINIFRED 
Lams publishes, describes, and classifies a series of stamped pithos fragments in 
the collection of the British School at Athens. Two fragments from Kameiros 
were published ibid., X11, 1906. Of those here published, one is from Kameiros, 
eight certainly and one probably from Melos. Of these the earliest may belong 
to the first half of the sixth century B.c., the latest to a date well down in the fifth 
century. The designs comprise borders of plaited bands (guilloches) and friezes 
of men in chariots, men and centaurs, lions and centaurs, and lions and sphinxes. 
‘The charm of the stamped pithoi is that they are a local craft and a compara- 
tively humble one, therefore the styles of each district are usually very distinct.” 


INSCRIPTIONS 


Coinage Law.—The coinage law parodied in Aristophanes’ Birds (1040 sq.) 
Nededoxoxxvytas rots abrois | kal [kai voulouacr (so Bergk)] 
xabarep Ododbiin, hitherto known to us in two fragments, one: from Smyrna and 
one from Siphnos (Ad. Wilhelm, J.G., XII, 5, 480), has recently been more fully 
restored in Zeitschr. fiir Numismatik, XXXV (1925), pp. 217-221, in the light 
of an inscription from Syme published in the Arch. Eph., 1922, p. 39. On the basis 
of a collation by G. Klaffenbach, H1LLER von GAERTRINGEN here gives a restored 
text and a translation, or rather paraphrase, of the inscription as now known. 
Copies of this law were to be set up in all the cities of the Confederacy, and there 
is a reasonable expectation that other copies may complete and confirm the 
restoration of the preamble and give us the close of this interesting law. 

Epigraphical Notes.—In R. Arch., XXIV (1926), pp. 173-187, Louis RoBert 
contributes notes and emendations to: (1) the inscriptions from Samothrace in 
honor of the poet Dymas (Gr. Insc. in the B. M., 444), (2) Inschriften von Priene, 
Nos. 8, 45, 49, 52, 58, 63, 65, 71, 73, and 134, (3) inscriptions from Megalopolis 

1.G., V, 2, 437) and Aegina (/.G., IV, 2; S.G.D.I., 3417), and (4) a decree from 
Panamara (B.C.H., 1904, p. 352, No. 7). 

Laconian Epigraphy, 1913—1925.—In B.S.A., X XVI, sessions 1923-1924; 1924+ 
1925, pp. 106-115, Marcus N. Top lists the publications relating to Laconian 
epigraphy which have appeared since the publication of the Corpus (J.G., v. 1) 
in 1913. Apart from the inscriptions found by the British School, ten short texts 
from the Amyclaeum (Arch. Eph., 1919, pp. 32 ff.) and one (@coc) from Geraki are 
mentioned as newly published since 1913. The list of bibliographical references 
to inseriptions published in the Corpus is followed by brief miscellaneous remarks. 

vouopidaxes Of Cyrene.—In Rend. Accad. Lincei, Serie Sesta, I (1925), pp. 
108-432 (10 figs.), Errore GHIsLANZONI, after discussing briefly some inscrip- 
tions found at Cyrene that date from early and later imperial times, in which 
Abroxpatwp Kaioap, Caesar Augustus, Q. Lucanius, Mayas, Vespasianus 
and Domitianus are mentioned, proceeds to a full treatment of four inscriptions in 
which are listed four boards of vouogidaxes of Cyrene: six of these officers are 
named in the first, nine in the second and third, and six vouogidaxes and three 
secretaries in the fourth. From an inscription dating from the last half of the 
third century B.c., which gives the constitution of Cyrene, we learn that there were 
nine vouogidaxes, three of whom were secretaries. The existence of several 
thousand cretulae, or pyramids of terra-cotta, in which were imprinted one or 
more seals, convinces Ghislanzoni that one of the functions of these nomophy- 
lakes, apart from the preservation of the laws and decrees, was having charge of 
private documents, wills, donations, and records of various sorts. The last part 
of the article, quoting Krebs (Dictionnaire des antiquités) and Francotte (M élanges 
de droit public grec) sums up what we know of the vouogidAaxes in other cities, 
Athens, Sparta, Olympia, Corcyra, Thespiae, Abdera, Pergamum, etc. 
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ITALY 


ARCHITECTURE 


On the Arch of Constantine.—In Bull. Comm., LIII (1925), pp. 82-95, A. 
Monact questions the interpretation of the honorary column in the frieze of the 
Arch of Constantine, and of the supposed Galerius, conqueror of the Sarmatians 
The former has been taken to represent Constantine with the labarum. Monaci 
regards it, not as Constantine, but as his grandfather Claudius Gothicus, and the 
supposed labarum as an ordinary spear. It commemorates the victory of Claudius 
over the Goths and the Alemanni near Lake Benacus in 269-70; see S.H.A., XXV, 
3, 5. In the latter, since the army is represented as coming out of the gate of what 
is evidently an important city, he sees the commemoration of the reconquest of 
Egypt in 295; the city is Alexandria and the f gure is not Galerius. 

A Roman Pediment.—In Bull. Comm., LIII (1925), pp. 133-155, M. Guar- 
pucci discusses the remains of an ancient Roman pediment, preserved in the 
Museo dei Conservatori; they consist of a number of terra-cotta fragments found 
in the via 8S. Gregorio in 1878 and recognized as belonging to a pediment of the 
republican period. As a result of the examination of seven of the most note- 
worthy fragments, Guarducci concludes that they represent a sacrifice in the } 
presence of various deities; the garments point to a date in the early years of the | 
first century B.c. The sacrifice was probably the suovetaurilia and among the 
deities was Mars, wearing the @apet oraiws, which was adopted in Italy in 
110 B.c., Venus and Victory. Signorina Guarducci considers the work Etruscan 
under Hellenistic influence, after the latter's prime, and regards the Roman 
features the most interesting. It may have belonged to a temple of Mars, in the 
Campus Martius or the Caelian Hill. 

Temple of Jupiter Capitolinus.—In Bull. Comm., LIIL (1925), pp. 160-200, 
\. M. Couint presents a study based upon coins and other evidence of the pedi- 
ment of the temple of Jupiter Capitolinus, in its various stages, with an appendix 


on the quadriga Capitolina. 


SCULPTURE 


Sculptural Fragments from Tarentum.—In Bull. Comm., LIIL (1925), pp. 96- 
112, D. ZaNcant discusses three fragments of sculpture in the Museo Barracco in 
Rome. The three fragments, which are badly preserved, are from Tarentum 
and belong to a series of reliefs in the local limestone, which decorated small 
tombs in the necropolises of that city. Owing to the friable nature of the stone, 
these reliefs were made up of small pieces. The three fragments in question 
belong to a scene of combat between the Amazons and either Greeks or barbarians; 
the warrior on one of the fragments is a Greek, but his armor is Italiote. Zancani 
assigns two fragments in the Scheurleer collection to the same relief 


INSCRIPTIONS 


Review of Epigraphical Publications.—In R. Arch., XXIV (1926), pp. 311- 
354 (indices, pp. 355-367), R. CaGnat and M. Besnrer publish the text of 168 


inscriptions relating to Roman antiquity and references to publications of in- 


scriptions and of comments on inscriptions which appeared in 1926. Of the texts 
given, twenty-five are in Greek, the rest in Latin. Fourteen texts are from Leptis 


Magna. 
GERMANY 

Angrivarii Wall.—In Mannus, XVIII (1926), pp. 197-202, fig., Dr. KNoke 
discusses the location of the Angrivarii Wall of Tacitus (Ger., 33, Rup He dis- 
agrees with Heimbs, who places it in the hilly region south of Leese (on the river 
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Weser), thus contradicting Tacitus’s words, aequo in silvam aditu. WKnoke has 
found traces of the rampart in Leese itself, extending from the old bed of the 
Weser in an easterly direction to the swamps and bogs that protected the town on 
that side. Along the line of the wall he has found numerous stones, slightly flat- 
tened on the sides, which he is sure were used in Roman slings. 


POLAND 


Cypriote Vases at the Chateau of Goluchéw.—In Bull. Arch. Polonais, IX 
1924), pp. 151-175, Prorr BreNkowskI summarizes the various views expressed, 

chiefly in Germany, during the last decade as to the difference between the plastic 
art of Egypt and the picturesque art of Crete and Mycenae. On the basis of this 
discussion, he describes thirty-one Cypriote vases preserved in the Chateau of 
Goluchéw, and shows how these vases show the picturesque character of Cypriote 
art. The article is especially valuable since it gives detailed descriptions and 
photographs (uncolored) of nearly all the vases in this series. It also contains 
the other publications of each vase and in general is very complete on the side of 
description. 

A Fortification in the Forest of Kampinos near Warsaw.—In Bull. Arch. Polo- 
nais, X (1925), pp. 125-126, Zor1a Popkow1NskKa describes a sand dune which 
has been cut off and rounded by the digging of two surrounding ditches. The 
mound is therefore about 6.5 m. in height. The first ditch is surrounded by a wall 
1 m. in height, and the second ditch is outside of this and nearer the border be- 
tween the woods and the meadows. This mound is called Zamezysek, and a 
proposal has been made to enclose it in a forest preserve to insure its protection. 
At present it is covered with trees. 

Neolithic Graves with Burial by Inhumation in the Village of Ziota.—In Bull. 
Arch. Polonais, TX (1924), pp. 191-245, WzopzimierRz ANTONIEWICZ discusses in 
detail a grave which he excavated at Zlota in the district of Sandom‘erz in 1922. 
In this he found a skeleton buried in a crouching position with nine pieces of 
pottery and three flints. He then takes the opportunity of reconsidering all the 
material discovered at Zlota, much of it unfortunately by amateur explorers, and 
shows how the 21 graves already excavated and the dwelling pits form one of the 
most important neolithic sites in Poland. The graves fall into two classes: (1 
pit graves with the walls covered with stone—the usual type of the Central Ger- 
man, Czech, Moravian and Silesian graves; (2) vaulted tombs of much the same 
pattern as the neolithic tombs of Euboea and the mastaba tombs of Egypt. In 
these also the bodies are in a crouching position. Apparently these tombs at 
Ziota are quite isolated in type unless we parallel them to some of the Ukrainian 
vaulted tombs and assume distant connections through them with the Cycladic 
group. As regards pottery, there seems to be a great variety of shapes and deco- 
ration, but these can be resolved to the following styles: (a) the spherical amphorae 
of Central Germany; (b) the megalithic pottery of North Germany; (c) the corded 
pottery of Czechy and Silesia, the Oder and Thuringia; (d) the pottery of northern 
Czechy and Silesia (style Nosswitz); and (e) the star pottery, of the Jordansmuhl 
type. All these elements are combined into a new local style at Zlota. This 
culture group has been formed at Zlota and the vicinity by the elements of corded 
pottery coming to Poland from Germany and crosses here with the elements of the 
cist-grave culture and also of the Nordic culture and the banded pottery culture, 
both elements already established in this region. The corded pottery at Zlota 
has been found on'y in graves and the Nordic pottery only in the house-sites, 
and the question may be asked whether the latter did not have a secular use and 
the former a sepulchral. The extension of the corded pottery to the eastward into 
the Donets basin, and even further to the shores of the Caspian Sea, makes it 
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possible that the culture of Fatianowo represents the culture of a Central Euro- 
pean people advancing to the eastward, and the author ventures to suggest that 
this movement may perhaps have some connection with the spreading of the 
Indo-European languages. 

Neolithic Sites along the Bug.—In Bull. Arch. Polonais, X (1925), pp. 50-68, 
Jan Bryk discusses the dunes along the banks of the Bug, which have yielded 
knowledge of several mesolithic and neolithic sites. The earliest inhabitants in 
the mesolithic age seem to be of the Tardenois culture, although there are some 
other elements represented. In the neolithic age we may assume a special Bug 
culture, which represents a development of the Tardenois with Baltic elements in 
the decoration of pottery and the making of flints. There are also some traces of 
the Bronze Age with analogies to the Lusatian culture. 

Neolithic Skulls Found in Poland.—In Bull. Arch. Polonais, X (1925), pp. 
29-49, BoLeszAw RostSski examines first the skulls found in the cave of ‘“‘ Wer- 
teba” in Bileze Ziote on the bank of the Seret River. In this cave there has been 
found considerable pottery which Professor Wtodz. Demetrykiewicz regards 
as coming from dwellings and not from graves. In fact it is very probable that the 
skeletons found in the cave have been buried by accidents and the fall of the roof, 
rather than in deliberate burials. The pottery represents the third phase of the 
culture, of which the first is incised pottery; the second, the two-colored type of 
Popudnia; the third, this; the fourth, the culture Koszylowce-Buczacz. The 
pottery here at Bileze Zlote is painted and shows three elements: (1) the two- 
colored pottery of the preceding epoch and of the Tripolje culture; (2) unpainted, 
scratched pottery of the Fatianowo culture; (3) a geometric and probably Bulgarian 
culture. As regards the skulls, those of the pre-slav race correspond to the banded 
pottery. There are Mediterranean elements and also a Nordic element which can 
be connected with the culture of Fatianowo. The two latter types are far closer 
than either is to the first. There are no skulls of the Dinaric type, the most 
common type of the present inhabitants of Podolia 

He further studies the skulls found in the cemetery of Zlota in the province of 
Sandomierz, and finds that we have there the pre-slavic type of skull uniting with 
the original incised pottery of Malopolska. On this are grafted elements cultural 
and anthropological of the Grenelle culture of Switzerland. A Nordic element is 
then superimposed and connected with the corded pottery of Silesia. It is im- 
possible to analyze, from lack of material, all of the dolichocephalic skulls and 
their connection with the Zlota culture. 

Objects from Cemeteries at Kwaczala and Jankowice.—In Bull. Arch. Polo- 
nais, X (1925), pp. 86-98, Jéser ZuRowskKI discusses the excavations carried on at 
Kwaczala by A. H. Kirkor in 1873 and later by Ludwik Chrzaszcz in 1915-1916. 
The objects found are largely in private collections, especially his own at the 
village of Graboszyce. Each grave contained an urn with the burnt bones, a plate 
on the left side and a cup on the right. Among them were usually bronze objects, 
armlets, bracelets, rings, pins (either simple or with a covered head). The 
amount of bronze and iron in these graves in quite unusual for Malopolska. The 
cemetery at Kwaczata seems to come from the earliest part of the Iron Age. That 
at Jankowice may be from the same time or from the end of the Bronze Age. To 
determine this, further investigation will be necessary. 

A Pre-Roman Bronze Oinochoe from the District of Warsaw.—In Bull. Arch. 
Polonais, X (1925), pp. 69-85, JADWIGA ANTONIEWICZOWA discusses a bronze 
oinochoe which was found at Brzeziny near Warsaw, but the details of the find- 
ing of which are unknown. It is of excellent workmanship and can be ascribed 
to the second half of La Tene II. This is shown by its excellent technique, its pure 
and elegant profile, the decoration of pearls engraved on the edge of the opening, 

the soldering of three small oval feet on the base, and the outlines of the attach- 
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ment of the handle with the still visible Harpy head. There is an inscription on 
the vase, but this is still undeciphered and seems to be a barbarian imitation of 
either Greek or Latin. We cannot identify the place of manufacture, but the vase 
was used as a funeral vase to contain ashes, and it is significant since no other vase 
of the long series of this type known has been found in Europe so far to the north- 
sast. It was probably carried there through some chance, either as booty or in 
commerce. 

Topographic Note. Traces of the German Invasions.—In Bull. Arch. Polonais, 
X (1925), pp. 301-302, Kazimrerz MoszySski notes the assignment by Professor 
J. Rozwadowski (Rocznik slawistyczhy, 1913, p. 53) of a Scandinavian origin to 
the river names Pelta, Peltew, and Poltwa. He points out that these streams, 
though small and unimportant in themselves, vet flow into important rivers and 
are streams that would attract the invaders on their routes from the Baltic into the 
interior of the country. 


FRANCE 


The Basin of the Brivet.—In R. Arch., XXIV, 1926, pp. 8-22, L. Maitre 
describes the basin of the Brivet, a tributary of the Loire. The current is extremely 
slow, and the river passes through low, swampy regions for the most part. In 
ancient times the region was wooded. It contained lime, iron, and also argen- 
tiferous lead. At several places the remains of ancient settlements and metal- 
lurgical establishments have been found, and in connection with these, tools, coins, 
and figurines have come to light. These last include fragments of a Venus Ana- 
dyomene and a complete statuette which was found at Quilly and represents a 
crouching deity. The metallurgical establishments continued, in some places at 
least, in activity until Merovingian times. 

The Date of the Arch at Orange.—In R. Arch., XXIV (1926), pp. 210-211, 
Paut Coussin calls attention to an article by Carl J. 8. Marstrander (‘Les in- 
scriptions des casques de Negau’ (Styrie), Symbolae Osloenses, fasc. III, 1925, pp. 
38-64) in which the inscriptions on one of the bronze helmets found a century ago 
at Negau are explained as namesof the maker and twoowners. If Gallic armorers 
signed their works, the inscriptions on the Gallic shields of the arch at Orange 
may well be such signatures, and the identification of the name Sacrovir which 
occurs there with the rebel.of 21 a.p. is no longer necessary. Thus the chief 
argument for attributing the arch to the time of Tiberius, rather than to that of 
Julius Caesar, loses its force. 

Nantosvelta.—In R. Arch., XXIV (1926), pp. 212-223 (fig.), E. LinckKENHELD 
publishes a rude and somewhat defaced relief from Teting, a village between 
Metz and Saarbriick. The goddess is draped and holds an object, probably an 
olla, in her left hand, while her right hand, which holds something not identified, 
extends over a small round building with a domed roof. Seventeen monuments 
with representations of Nantosvelta are listed. Her worship existed in (a) 
Marseilles, Nimes, (b) the country of the Aeduans and their neighborhood, (c) 
the city of the Mediomatrices, with some differences in cult. She was associated 
with Sucellus and also with Mithra. She was apparently a goddess of the house 
and family, not, as has been supposed, of the hive and apiculture. 


GREAT BRITAIN 


Stonehenge as an Astronomical Instrument.—In Antiquity, I, 1, 1927, pp. 42- 
53, A. P. Trorrer examines the stones at Stonehenge, tries out the popular sun- 
worship tradition that the sun as seen from inside Stonehenge on the longest day 
of the year rises exactly over the Heel Stone, and finds it wrong. He concludes 
that the stones were set carefully by eve, and that any astronomieal data set up on 
their arrangement must be futile. 
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EARLY CHRISTIAN, BYZANTINE, AND MEDIAEVAL 


GENERAL AND MISCELLANEOUS 


The Finlay Library in the British School at Athens.—In B.S.A., X XVI, ses- 
sions 1923-1924; 1924-1925, pp. 46-66, MULLER describes the Finlay 
Library in the British School at Athens. It contains: (1) books used by Finlay 
for the Byzantine, Trapezuntine, Frankish, and Turkish periods of his history, 

2) books about the War of Independence and the reign of Otho, (3) a collection of 
Greek newspapers, and (4) Finlay’s review articles, Times correspondence, diaries, 
and other documents. Of these the first section is now the least important, since 
some of Finlay’s sources have been rendered obsolete by later publications. As a 
whole the library is of great importance, in spite of certain gaps. Its interest is 
enhanced by various autographic notes and letters. 

Signatures and Cadences of the Byzantine Modes.—In B.S.A., X XVI, ses- 
sions 1923-1924; 1924-1925, pp. 78-87, J. H. W. TitLyarp discusses, on the basis 
of a manuscript of the thirteenth century in the monastery of Grottaferrata, the 
eight modes, the cadences, and the signatures of Byzantine music and Byzantine 
notation. The signature probably indicated the general nature of the introduc- 
tory flourish. Perhaps one use of the Invocation was to aid the memory of the 
singer and guide him to his first note. 

The Treasure of the Lateran.—In Dedalo for Aug., Sept., Oct., and Dec., 1926, 
and Jan., 1927, and in a volume reprinted from the same, CarLo CeccHELLI has 
republished and discussed, with an historical introduction and many reproduc- 
tions, the unique objects constituting the treasure of the Sancta Sanctorum and 
now preserved in the Christian Museum of the Vatican. Their periods range from 
the fourth to the seventeenth centuries, and the objects consist of gold, silver, and 
enamel work; the acheiropoieton and its coverings; ivory, carved and painted wood, 
and glass; and various silk and other stuffs. Many schools, including Byzantium 
and the East, are represented. 


ITALY 


A Byzantine Oratory at Padua.—In L’ Arte, XXIX, 1926, pp. 75-84 (7 figs.), 
\. Scrinzi gives both stylistic and documentary proof that the small oratory of 
S. Prosdocimo that one enters from a sixteenth century corridor at the extremity 
of the right arm of the transept of 8. Giustina at Padua is of sixth century date. 
The general plan of the little temple is like that of the ‘‘Mausoleum of Galla 
Placidia” at Ravenna. And until the middle of the sixteenth century the cupola 
and vaults, which, with the rest of the little building, had up to that time almost 
miraculously escaped the various destructions visited upon Padua, were covered 
with rich mosaic decorations. A triangular marble tablet let into the wall com- 
memorates Opilione, the donor of the sixth century church of S. Giustina; origi- 
nally it probably occupied a place over one of the doors of the church. The origi- 
nal iconostasis of the oratory, though extensively altered and placed against one 
of the walls in later times, still retains its general character and some of its original 
details. Of the sixteenth century decorations of the oratory the most interesting 
are the terra cotta statues which, on stylistic grounds, may be attributed to Segala. 

The Cathedral of Carrara.—In L’ Arte, XXIX, 1926, pp. 124-135 (18 figs.), 
M. SAMI traces the successive styles and periods of the building of the Cathedral 
at Carrara. The earliest part of the building, well represented in the lower part 
of the fagade, with its horizontal stripes of white and black marble, is Romanesque 
of the middle of the twelfth century. For the most part, the style of this early 
work is Tuscan. But the door of the main fagade is almost wholly Lombard in 
character; one is reminded of Romanesque doors at Parma and Modena. The 
side door shows more of a mixture of Tuscan and Lombard—specifically, Emilian 
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features. The Lombard style is to be seen also in some of the capitals inside the 
church. The upper part of the building continued into the fourteenth century 
in the Gothic style of Pisa and Lucca. 

A Chinese Design in Saint Mark’s at Venice.—In R. Arch., XXIV, 1926, pp. 
28-31 (pl.), Lewis ErnsteIn calls attention to the design of Chinese scrolls, with 
such elements as the duck and the bat, which surrounds the Byzantine saints of 
the bronze doors close to the chapel of Cardinal Zeno at the western end of the 
narthex of Saint Mark’s. The doors date from the end of the eleventh or the 
beginning of the twelfth century and are probably Italian work. The use of Chi- 
nese designs in the early Middle Ages has hitherto been noticed chiefly in the tex- 
tiles; witness a mosaic in the apse of the church of Germigny-les-Prés and the so- 
called mantle of Charlemagne in the cathedral at Metz. Other examples may be 
cited. The Venetians had trade connections with China in the Middle Ages, and 
as early as 1257 the Italian friar, Fra Giovanni da Monte Corvino, went to China 
and became the first bishop of Pekin. Other examples of Italian intercourse with 
China are cited. 

Julianus Argentarius.—In L’ Arte, XXIX, 1926, pp. 19-22, A. T. Raspont 
publishes the documents and inscriptions that pertain to Julianus Argentarius’ 
connection with basilicas at Ravenna. From these it appears that Julianus’ name 
is connected with only three basilicas, S. Vitale, S. Apollinare in Classe, and S. 
Michele in Africisco, Of these he is mentioned as the dedicator, while another, for 
example, Maximianus, is the consecrator. In ancient liturgical usage dedicator 
and consecrator were synonymous; but at the time in question Ravenna followed 
the pagan Roman distinction between the two: the consecratio, performed by a 
sacred personage, was followed by the dedicatio, performed by a civil dignitary. 
So it is not the architect. that the sources mention, nor an argentarius of the epis- 
copal house of Ravenna. A study of the mosaic representations on the apse of 
S. Vitale leads to the further conclusion that Julianus was not dedicator by virtue 
of his munificence in the financing of the basilicas, but rather as representative of 
the emperor. The representation of Justinian and Theodora on the walls of the 
apse is only symbolical; they were not present at the dedication the seventeenth 
of May, 548, nor were they ever in Ravenna; the solemn ceremony was performed 
by Justinian’s delegate, Julianus Argentarius, who is undoubtedly the person 
represented to the emperor’s left in the mosaic. 

The Reconstruction of Giovanni Pisano’s Pulpit in the Cathedral of Pisa.— 
In Art in America, XV, 1926, pp. 2-16 (3 pls.), H. BopMeEr gives an account of the 
reconstruction of Giovanni Pisano’s pulpit in the Cathedral of Pisa which was 
completed May 1926 by the cathedral council and the Fascist government and 
which was dedicated by Mussolini. An inscription around the lower edge of the 
pulpit’s breastwork tells that Giovanni Pisano finished the work in 1311. Another 
inscription elsewhere in the cathedral mentions the pulpit as begun in 1302. After 
a conflagration in 1595 the pulpit was taken apart during the years 1599-1602 and 
separate portions placed in a warehouse belonging to the cathedral. Several 
portions were used in the new baroque pulpit constructed by Fancelli from 1627- 
28, and other portions of the parapet reliefs were built into different parts of the 
church. In the nineteenth century the scattered portions remaining in Pisa were 
collected and displayed in the Museo Civico. Entire restoration, contemplated in 
the seventies, has now been completed according to the plan of Peleo Bacci which 
is believed to conform to the original structure as nearly as possible, although no 
drawings of the former aspect of the pulpit are available for proof. 

ROME.—In Bull. Comm., LIII (1925), pp. 56-81, Cu. Huetsen discusses 
the location of three Roman churches named in mediaeval catalogues: 8. Maria 
de Gradellis, S. Maria in Tofella, and 8. Maria in Petrochio: with a plan showing 
their positions in the city. 
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Romanesque Campanili in Rome.—In Faenz, XIV, 1926, pp. 17-24 (4 figs.), 
L. CresarrI makes a survey of the Romanesque campanili still extant in Rome. 
A full list is given, with the date of origin and various other information concern- 
ing each, together with a discussion of general characteristics. 

Some North Italian Romanesque Marble Reliefs.—Five Romanesque marble 
reliefs: (1) The Angel Gabriel in the Museum of Historic Art in Princeton Uni- 
versity, (2) Saint Chrysanthus in the Institute of Arts, Detroit, Mich., (3) Saint 
Darsia in a private collection in New York City, (4) Madonna and Child in the 
Municipal Museum, Reggio (Emilia) Italy, and (5) Saint Peter in the same mu- 
seum, have been identified as carved by the same sculptor and for the same pur- 
pose. The grounds for this conclusion are that the measurements in each case are 
equal, the material is the same, white marble, and there are technical and stylistic 
analogies. The Reggio reliefs, and consequently the other three, probably came 
from the cathedral there, as is claimed by the museum authorities, because such 
an unimportant provincial museum is not likely to have purchased works from a 
distance, because the Saints Darsia and Chrysanthus long enjoyed particular 
fame in North Italy, and because the identification of these reliefs with the Lom- 
bard-Emilia School is established through their close relationship to the work of 
the most noted master of the period, Benedetto Antelami. Their date is placed 
between 1210 and 1220. The question of their original disposition remains un- 
solved, although the supposition that they formed a part of a choir screen seems 
probable. (W. Het in Art in America, XV, 1927, pp. 83-89; 2 pls.) 

Statuette by Niccolo Pisano.—An unknown statuette of the Madonna owned 
by Mrs. Edsel B. Ford, Detroit, Michigan, is considered by W. R. VALENTINER to 
be a work of Niccolo Pisano executed about 1260-70. He bases this conclusion on 
comparison of the statuette with Pisano’s work on the pulpit at the Cathedral of 
Siena (completed 1268) and on the pulpit at the Baptistery of Pisa (completed 
1259). A standing Madonna carved in wood in private possession in Rome is 
considered by Valentiner to be by Arnolfo di Cambio and to have been executed 
not much later than 1270-80. He compares it with the work of Niccolo Pisano’s 
atelier and to the sculpture of Arnolfo di Cambio on the tomb of Cardinal de Bray 
in Orvieto. It is also Valentiner’s belief that the marble relief of the Annuncia- 
tion in the Victoria and Albert Museum is by the same hand as the wooden statue 
(Art in America, XIV, 1926, pp. 60-73, 4 pls.). 


FRANCE 


The Church of the Templars at Laon.—In R. Arch., XXIV (1926), pp. 224- 
233, E. Lampert discusses the church of the Templars at Laon and octagonal 
chapels in general. The church at Laon was a copy of a chapel pertaining to the 
Benedictine abbey of Saint Vincent, a description and plans of which exist 
This chapel was in a cemetery. The conclusion is reached that the octagonal form 
was not peculiar to churches erected by the Templars (only two, at Laon and 
Metz, can be definitely attributed to them), but was frequently adopted for 
funerary chapels. In many instances a lantern surmounted the roof 


SWITZERLAND 


Paintings on Bridges at Lucerne.—In Art in America, XIV, 1926, pp. 199-203 
(2 pls.), M. Wiper gives a short description of the two mediaeval bridges at 
Lucerne, Switzerland. The Kappel Bridge, built in 1333, contains a series of 
seventy-seven triangular tablets decorated on both sides with scenes from the 
lives of patron saints of Lucerne, St. Leodegar and St. Maurice. The Spreuer or 
Miihlen Bridge dates back to 1408 and is decorated with sixty-four paintings 
depicting the Dance of Death, which were executed by Caspar Meglinger soon 
after 1652 
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POLAND 


A Mediaeval Wash-hand Pitcher.—In R. Arch., XXIV, 1926, pp. 23-27 (2 
figs.), WLADIMIR ANTONIEWICz publishes a bronze ‘‘aquamanile”’ found at Grodno, 
Poland, and now in the museum of the University of Vilna. It represents an 
armed man on horseback. The horse is of the heavy Burgundian type, with short 
neck, broad breast, and long legs. He stands at rest, has a high saddle, an orna- 
mented breast piece, and a head piece through which his ears project. The girth 
is ornamented with engraved zigzag lines. Between the ears is an opening through 
which the receptacle could be filled, and in the muzzle is a hole for pouring. The 
rider wears a cuirass with skirts which fall at both sides. He has closely fitting 
trousers and pointed shoes, to which the spurs are fastened with straps. The 
upper part of the head, with the helmet, is wanting, but the strap of the helmet is 
seen on his chin. The hands rest on supports rising from the horse’s neck. In the 
left kand are the reins, the right seems once to have held a spear. A curved sup- 
port, which served as a handle, passes from the man’s neck to the crupper of the 
horse. This rare object appears to be French work of the twelfth or thirteenth 
century. The nearest analogies are a figure in the museum of Christiania and two 
in the British Museum. The total height of the object is about 0.25 m. 


RUSSIA 


The Maiden Tower and Its Legend.—In Publication of the Archaeological 
Commission of Azerbaijan, I, pp. 33-38, E. PakHomovy discusses the history of 
the Maiden Tower of Baku-Kyz-kaka and the legends about it. These say that 
it was built for the daughter of a shah who wished to marry his daughter against 
her will, but to escape him she plunged into the sea from the tower. The author 
says that this legend might easily arise during the period of conflict between the 
Zoroastrian and Christian ideals, but has little to do with the tower. The name 
was originally selected because the tower was regarded as impregnable and the 
idea of the connection of a maiden with it came after the older history had been 
forgotten. This tower at Baku seems to have been built between the eleventh 
and the thirteenth centuries, and the name given in one inscription, Tower of 
Mas’ud, the son of Davud, probably refers to the Davud who almost secured the 
Persian throne but was killed at Tebriz about 1135. Therefore the tower is prob- 
ably from the middle of the thirteenth century. 

Temple and Monastery of the Fire-worshippers at Surakhany near Baku.—In 
Publication of the Archaeological Commission of Azerbaijan, I, pp. 1-28, V. Syso- 
YEV, describes the temple and monastery of the fire-worshippers at Surakhany, 
where formerly there were fires rising into the air through pipes as a petroleum 
product, but the fires have been extinguished with the development of that indus- 
try and today the spot is hidden among the oil-wells of Baku. He also quotes in 
full the descriptions of the spot given by early travellers, especially Berezin in 
1842. He concludes that the fire-worshippers are not Parsees but Brahmins, 
Indian merchants who came here during the Empire of the Great Moguls, who 
controlled both India and the Caucasus, and that the temple cannot be dated 
earlier than the eighteenth century. 


SPAIN 


Cathedral of Avila.—In The Art Bulletin, VIII, 1926, pp. 190-193 (2 pls.), 
are printed two drawings and a description of the cathedral of Avila, by K. Conant 
The first drawing shows the west front as it would appear if completed according 
to the original scheme. The other shows the apse end and the city walls with 
modern additions removed 

Painted Panels of Catalonia.—In The Art Bulletin, VIII, 1925 and 1926, pp. 
57-104 and 194-234 (47 pls.), W. W. 8S. Cook continues his exposition of the 
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earliest painted panels of Catalonia. An altar-frontal in the Espona Collection 
consists of a central compartment, containing a Majestas Domini, and lateral 
compartments divided by a horizontal band of ornament into upper and lower 
registers, each of which contains three standing apostles. By analogy with early 
sculptures, ivory carvings, and manuscripts, and with the Vich altar-canopy, the 
conclusion is reached that this antependium is of later date than the latter and 
should be placed in the second half of the twelfth century. It is probable that 
both works are products of the same atelier in the Plana de Vich. The Saint 
Lawrence altar-frontal from San Lorenzo de los Dos Munts, preserved in the 
Episcopal Museum at Vich contains a central compartment with the Majestas 
Domini and four lateral divisions with seven scenes from the life of St. Lawrence. 
Contrary to its previous attribution to the thirteenth century by Rohault de 
Fleury, it also should be placed in the second half of the twelfth century. A 
fragment of an antependium in the Museum of Fine Arts at Barcelona, likewise 
showing scenes from the life of St. Lawrence, is placed in the first half of the 
thirteenth century. The St. Andrew altar-frontal, representing scenes from the 
life of St. Andrew, and the side panels, one of which represents scenes from 
Genesis and the Passion of Christ, the other, scenes from the life of the Virgin, 
are dated no earlier than 1200 

Romanesque Baroque.—In The Art Bulletin, VIII, 1926, pp. 251-254 (2 pls.), 
J. P1soan holds the thesis that every school of art undergoes three stages, namely, 
the geometric, the naturalistic, and the baroque. Accordingly the Romanesque 
school has a baroque phase among whose works belong the illustrations of the 
so-called Book of Testaments in the cathedral of Oviedo. 

Spanish Romanesque Sculptures.—In Art in America, XIV, 1926, pp. 56-59 
and p. 177 (1 pl.), A. L. Mayer comments on some late Spanish Romanesque 
sculptures, two of which he attempts to date approximately. They are the relief 
from the church of St. Leonard, Zamora, now in the Metropolitan Museum of 
Art, and the decoration of the tomb of Johannes Petri in Leon Cathedral. From 
the conclusions reached by A. Kingsley Porter the inclination is to date the mu- 
seum work in the twelfth century, while from those of Walter W. 8. Cook the 
inclination is to place it late in the thirteenth century. However, since the tomb 
sculptures in Leon Cathedral represents Johannes Petri who died in 1218 they 
must date from about 1220. Prof. Mayer believes that therefore the Zamora 
work, similar in style, is probably not much earlier than 1220 


GERMANY 


The Altar of Gluchowo.—The stylistic derivation of the altar of Gluchowo 
near Posen), photographed and studied for the first time in 1925, is the subject 
of investigation by A. Brosic in Z. Bild. K., LX, 1926, pp. 109-111 (3 figs.). 
There is sufficient proof that certain altar carvings were dependent for their 
designs upon engravings by Veit Stoss. His engravings were much sought after 
in the work shops, where they passed from hand to hand until they were lost, 
so that it is not strange that only ten remain. The style of the central scene in the 
Gluchowo altar, of the Martyrdom of St. Apollonia, furnishes almost certain 
proof that the artist followed a Stoss engraving, now lost. It seems likely that 
Diirer, too, was influenced by that engraving; for a woodcut from his Apocalypse, 
representing the Martyrdom of John the Evangelist, contains a very close version 
of three figures to be seen in the Gluchowo composition 

The Golden Book of Pfiivers.—In The Art Bulletin, VIL, 1925, pp. 112-117 
3 pls.), E. T. DeWaxp states that a Pfivers manuscript, the Liber Aureus 
Favariensis, which formerly was attributed to the school of Reichenau, is an 
important member of the group belonging to the scriptorium of Einsiedeln. 

The Mediaeval Pleasure Garden.—aAn illustration of the type of mediaeval 
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pleasure garden described by Albertus Magnus in his great work on plants in 
about 1260 is cited by H. Fiscuer in Z. Bild. K., LX, 1926, pp. 20-21 (fig.). A 
painting known as the Garden of Love or the Garden of Paradise in the Stiidelsches 
Institut, Frankfurt, the work of a Middle Rhenish master of about 1420, shows an 
array of plants and flowers that corresponds very closely to the description of 
Albertus. There is no attempt to portray any definite season or any particular 
garden, but the artist has tried to show the variety of vegetation that is appro- 
priate to a pleasure garden. 

Rhenish Architecture of the Twelfth Century.—In Z. Bild. K., LX, 1926, pp. 
77-84 (13 figs.), A. Scnrprers discusses the change in the style of Rhenish archi- 
tecture that took place in the twelfth century. The two apses of Maria Laach 
illustrate this change. In the west apse, begun in 1093, the windows hardly affect 
the general character of the wall surface; in the east apse, which dates from the 
middle of the next century, the windows, arches, and architrave moldings give an 
entirely new decorative character to the wall. Though the decorative use of 
arches was earlier in France than in the Rhine country, France does not seem 
to have been the source drawn upon, for there was not in France the combina- 
tion of the arch motive with the architrave motive; this combination must have 
been derived from Roman examples, such as the Colosseum and the triumphal 
arches. 

Romanesque Dragon Lights.—In Z. Bild. K., LX, 1926, pp. 3-8 (11 figs.), 
O. von FALKE discusses an interesting field of minor art that reaches into the realm 
of sculpture: bronze candlesticks in the form of dragons. The animal forms on 
which the dragon forms are based vary, but there is considerable uniformity in 
the general effect. The figures are apparently conceived as decorative rather than 
symbolical. Their provenance is fairly widely distributed but their date is almost 
entirely confined to the Romanesque period. 

Silesian Sculpture and Painting.—On the basis of the material in an exhibition 
in Breslau in the autumn of 1926, E. Bucuner, in Z. Bild. K., LX, 1926, pp. 
184-193 (5 figs.), traces the characteristics of Silesian sculpture and painting in 
the Middle Ages. The most important period was the fourteenth century and 
the first half of the fifteenth. 

A Thirteenth Century Hebrew Manuscript.—In Z. Bild. K., LX, 1926, pp. 
71-76 (5 figs.), E. Moses encourages the inclusion of Hebraic manuscripts in the 
general study of illumination by the discussion of an illuminated manuscript of 
Maimonides’ Mischneh Thora, a twelfth century encyclopaedia of every kind of 
knowledge. The illuminator of the copy in question, which has gone with the 
David Kaufmann Collection to the Academy of Sciences in Budapest, gives the 
date of his work, 1295-1296, and signs himself Nathan ben Simeon ha-Levi. He 
was apparently a Cologne master, though the style of the work is about a genera- 
tion behind contemporary Cologne work, such as the Grauale in the Diocese 
Museum at Cologne. The latter is already Gothic in general effect and in details; 
the work of the Hebrew master is still purely Romanesque, brilliantly imaginative 
and sparkling with humor. 


UNITED STATES 


The Fogg Museum Pieta.—In Art in America, XIV, 1926, pp. 160-176 (4 
pls.), R. OrFNER has a study of the Fogg Museum Pieta and other paintings, all of 
which he attributes to the same master. He believes this painter worked in 
Florence under Giotto’s close influence during the two middle decades of the Tre- 
cento. Exhaustive general and detailed analogies with works of Giotto and his 
school are given. The paintings listed as by the same artist are: the Crucifix in 
the Sacristy, 8. Croce, Florence; an altarpiece in the Collegiata at Figline; Saint 
Francis and Saint Philip in the Worcester Art Museum, Worcester, Mass.; the 
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Mourning Virgin (Fragment of a Crucifix) in the Collection of Mr. F. Mason 
Perkins, Florence; and King David, in the Museum at Rennes. 


RENAISSANCE 
ITALY 


Antonio Cicognara.—The only recorded altarpiece by Antonio Cicognara of 
Cremona is in the Cologna Collection in Milan and is published for the first time 
by M. Saunt in Boll. Arte, VI, 1926, pp. 217-223 (7 figs.). It represents the Ma- 
donna enthroned between two saints and is strictly Ferrarese in style. This work 
is signed and dated 1490, and several other paintings are sufficiently close to it in 
style to be assigned to the same artist. Cicognara’s work as a miniaturist is repre- 
sented by a page of an antiphonary in the cathedral at Cremona, signed and dated 
1483. Comparison with this reveals the work of a pupil of Cicognara in a psalter 
in the cathedral chapter library at Arezzo. 

Attributions to Lorenzo Lotto.—A remarkable example of the fantastic quality 
that we find in much of Lotto’s work is offered by a little predella in the Benda 
Collection, Vienna, representing 8S. Domenico Burning the Heretical Books. The 
lighting of the picture is its principal glory. Inspiration for the work comes, not 
from Jacopo de’ Barbari, but from Bellini and Titian. A painting of St. Ursula 
with the standard and two arrows in the Nicholson Collection, London, is a 
typical work by Lotto, though it has formerly been attributed to Andrea Pre- 
vitali. Two portraits, one of a young man in the Albertina, Vienna, the other of 
a woman in the Academy, that have been attributed to Giovanni, are likewise by 
Lotto. (A. Venturi, in L’Arte, XXIX, 1926, pp. 153-157; 4 figs.). 

Bartolomeo Bellano.—In L’Arte, XXIX, 1926, pp. 248-260 (18 figs.), A. 
Scrinzi studies the certain works of Bartolomeo Beliano, such as the relief of the 
Miracle of the Eucharist in the Sacristy of S. Antonio, Padua, the monument of 
Giacomo Zocco in 8. Giustina, Padua, and the Roccabonella monument in 8. 
Francesco, Padua. On the basis of the certain works, others are ascribed to the 
artist and his work is distinguished from that of others with which it is often con- 
fused. Especially frequent is the confusion of small bronzes by Bellano, A. Riccio, 
Briosco, and Pietro Lombardo. A catalogue of Bellano’s work is appended to 
the article 

Bartolomeo di Giovanni.—The personality of Bartolomeo di Giovanni, Beren- 
son's Alunno di Domenico, is further clarified by G. pp Francovicn, in Boll. Arte, 
VI, 1926, pp. 65-92 (26 figs.). The problem has been particularly difficult be- 
cause of the extremely eclectic character of the artist: his works reflect character- 
istics of nearly all the important artists of the period, of Botticelli, Filippino Lippi, 
Verrocchio, Perugino, Ghirlandaio, etc. Hitherto he has been considered only as 
a painter of cassoni and panels, but his work can be recognized in glass painting, as 
in the window of the Incredulity of St. Thomas in 8. Spirito, Florence, and espe- 
cially in fresco painting. In the latter field he seems to have worked with Ghir- 
landaio in 8. Martino dei Buonomini at Florence, and with Pintoricchio in the 
decoration of the Sala dei Misteri of the Borgia apartment. 

The Bathroom of Cardinal Bibbiena.—The decoration of the bathroom of 
Bernardo Dovizi da Bibbiena, one of the most influential prelates at the court of 
Leo X, is discussed by S. de Vitro BarraG.ta, in L’ Arte, XXIX, 1926, pp. 203- 
212 (7 figs.). The decoration furnishes one of the most interesting evidences that 
we have of Renaissance enthusiasm for antiquity. The frescoes are classical in 
design and general effect as well as in subject. Besides the arabesques and other 
decorative motives there are mythological scenes, most of them connected with 
Venus. We know that Raphael was consulted in regard to the plans for the 
decoration, and an examination of the paintings, now in a poor state of preserva- 
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tion, suggests that he designed some parts and even superintended the execution 
of some. Giulio Romano may have done some of the painting; but the beautiful 
decorative motives must be ascribed to Giovanni da Udine. 

Catalogue of Works by Tintoretto.—In L’ Arte, XXIX, 1926, pp. 38-40, 85-89, 
and 139-143, M. Pirra.uGa gives a list of the lost paintings by Tintoretto and 
those of uncertain identification. The items are arranged in alphabetical order 
according to the churches, private collections, etc., in which they were, or are. 
Citations are given of the recorded information concerning the paintings. 

Cima da Conegliano.—-In L’ Arte, XXIX, 1926, pp. 182-184 (2 figs.), A. Ven- 
TuRI publishes two little-known paintings by Cima da Conegliano. One is a 
Madonna with Sts. Jerome and John the Baptist, which in 1925 was in the Berlin 
exposition of paintings from private collections. The other is a Madonna in the 
Wantage Collection in England. Both are firstrate examples of Cima’s art. 

Decorations in the Stanza della Segnatura.—In Boll. Arte, V1, 1926, pp. 3-13 
(8 figs.), G. J. HooGewerrr interprets the two chiaroscuro panels at the bottom 
) of the Parnassus in the Stanza della Segnatura of the Vatican. The correct inter- 
pretation is commonly given to the composition at the right: Augustus preventing 
the burning of Vergil’s Aeneid. Like this subject the one at the left is in keeping 
with the great painting above. As the Roman ruler saves the Roman masterpiece, 
the Greek ruler saves the treasure of Greek literature: the left-hand composition 
shows Alexander the Great depositing Homer's /liad in the precious casket. 

Fifteenth Century Italian Engravings.—A number of engravings in the Uffizi 
that are little known are published by A. Caxast in Boll. Arte, VI, 1926, pp. 49- 
64 (12 figs.). The earliest are works by anonymous Tuscan artists of the decade 
1450-60, the period of the origin of engraving in Italy. Most of the artists are 
anonymous and most of the proofs are unique. Among the known artists repre- 
sented by later examples are Robetta, Mantegna, Morcetto, Zoan Andrea, and 


Montagna. 

A Forgotten Painting by Titian.—The personification of a river in the National 
Museum at Naples that is exhibited in the Caracci room as a work of Annibale 
Caracci is attributed to Titian by A. Venturi in L’Arte, XXIX, 1926, pp. 61-63 
(2 figs.). The only comparable works are the Belvedere torso of Hercules and 
the nudes of Michelangelo, though the heroic effect in Titian’s painting depends, 
as one would expect, much upon the strength of color. Among the familiar ex- 
amples of Titian the closest parallel to the Naples canvas is offered by the Samson 
in the Borghese Gallery. 

Francesco Ubertini (Bacchiacca).—In The Art Bulletin, VIII, 1926, pp. 140- 
167 (19 pls.), a thorough study of the works of Bacchiacca is given by A.McComp. 
Included is a list of his paintings to which four have been added by the author. 
| Among the reproductions are a number which are published for the first time. 

A Fresco by Domenico Ghirlandaio.—In Boll. Arte, VI, 1926, pp. 26-32 (4 

figs.), E. Berti publishes a fresco discovered in 1923 in the parish church at 
Cercina. It is on the wall of one of the side apses and represents three full-length 
figures in a setting of Renaissance architectural forms. St. Barbara, holding her 

tower and standing on a fallen enemy, is flanked by St. Jerome at the left and St. 


| Anthony Abbot at the right. The figures are calm and monumental; light and 

shade are manipulated so as to give rotundity and solidity to the figures; the 
atmosphere is luminous; and the colors are lively. The influence of Andrea del 
| Castagno is evident. But the author of the fresco was undoubtedly the youthful 


Domenico Ghirlandaio. 

Gaudenzio Ferrari.—Problems concerning the biography of Gaudenzio Ferrari 
and the paintings attributable to him have, for the most part, been solved already. 
So in her studies in L’Arte, XXIX, 1926, pp. 103-120 and 158-178 (28 figs.), 
A. M. Brizio discusses the stylistic sources and development of the painter. As 


| 
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to the master under whom he actually studied, Lomazzo's mention of the obscure 
Stefano Scotto seems most trustworthy. Leonardo, Perugino, Raphael, and others 
that have been cited as his masters may have influenced him, but they were not 
his teachers. The principal influence was exerted by the works of Leonardo; 
Gaudenzio experimented in problems that interested Leonardo, particularly in 
color. But he never became an imitator of Leonardo; it is more accurate to say 
that he carried on the development of the Lombard school. Fundamentally he 
wasa provincial artist, more Gothic than Renaissance, so that, though Renaissance 
influences determined the character of much of his work, he fell back now and 
then into Gothic and quattrocento traditions, and his work is therefore very 
unequal. 

Giulio Campagnola as Painter.—The work of Giulio Campagnola as an en- 
graver is well known. He was Venice’s most important engraver in his time, the 
first half of the sixteenth century. The painter-like character of his engravings 

he even anticipated the introduction of the method of stippling to give rich 
effects of atmosphere and light), together with various literary references to his 
work, furnishes quite conclusive evidence that he was a painter of merit, but no 
documented paintings by him are known. In Z. Bild. K., LX, 1926, pp. 132-141 
(9 figs.), IK. F. Surer attributes to Giulio, on the basis of relationship to his 
engravings, three important paintings: the Apollo and Daphne, in the Seminario 
Patriarcale, at Venice, there attributed to Giorgione; a figure of a reclining woman 
in a rich landscape, in the Kaiser Friedrich Museum; and the large painting of the 
Death of Adonis in the Uffizi. The representation of landscape seems to have been 
the artist’s most successful province. 

Groups by Andrea della Robbia.—By a comparison of Andrea della Robbia’s 
Coronation of the Virgin in Siena, Osservanza, and his Adoration of the Child in 
La Verna with the Nativity and The Adoration of the Kings in Volterra Cathedral 
and with the Nativity in the Metropolitan Museum of Art, Mr. W. R. VALENTINER 
concludes that the latter two are also by Andrea. The Volterra group is more 
closely allied to Andrea’s known works than that in the Metropolitan Museum, 
but the close relationship of each to the other indicates that the museum group, 
too, must be by Andrea. These newly attributed works probably have their 
origin comparatively early in his career because of their resemblance to his early 
glazed pieces. Art in America, XIV, 1926, pp. 120-130 (3 pls.). 

Guglielmo di Marcillat.—The Italian period of the French artist Guglielmo di 
Marcillat is discussed by G. Stnrpatpr in L’Arte, XXIX, 1926, pp. 268-276 
(8 figs.). Marcillat was primarily a stained glass decorator and the technique that 
he developed in that field (where geometric effects of design are preferable to pic- 
torial effects and the juxtaposition of pure colors is common) finally reasserted 
itself even in his mural paintings. He attempted fusion of colors and pictorial 
effects, and he attempted to imitate Michelangelo, with large plastic figures 
But his later frescoes are done in a style that would show best could they be trans- 
formed into windows. The frescoes in the cathedral at Arezzo constitute Mar- 
cillat’s principal work in this field. 

Leonardo’s Plans for Equestrian Monuments.—<A study of drawings and docu- 
ments relating to the Sforza and Trivulzio monuments leads to the conclusion 
(A. E, Popp, in Z. Bild. K., LX, 1926, pp. 53-62; 11 figs.) that Leonardo did not 
begin the Sforza monument with the motive of the rearing horse, but with the 
traditional stepping motive; only in 1489 did he become interested in the new 
motive. To the earlier arrangement he recurred for the Trivulzio monument. 

Lorenzo di Credi.—In L’ Arte, XXIX, 1926, pp. 185-194 (7 figs.), A. PELLE- 
GRINI discusses a number of drawings and paintings by Lorenzo di Credi that are 
either little known or pass under an attribution to some other artist. A drawing 
of a nude youth in the Uffizi is certainly by Lorenzo, though it bears the fantastic 
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label ‘‘ Ferrarese School of the Fifteenth Century.”’ A later drawing by our artist 
is the head of a youth in the Louvre. One of his most beautiful creations is the 
Madonna with the little St. John in the possession of John Levy, New York, 
which is about contemporary with the Borghese tondo. The portrait of a young 
woman in the Kaiser Friedrich Museum, which has been attributed to Verrocchio 
and to his school, shows the work of Lorenzo in a similar vein to that of the lady of 
Forli, though the Berlin portrait is more archaic, with a freshness that one sees 
only in the early works of the master. The portrait of a youth in the Brunswick 
Gallery, though signed with the name of Perugino, is a work by Lorenzo closely 
related to the Berlin female portrait. Good examples of the superlative quiet and 
calm of Lorenzo’s compositions are the Annunciation in the Lazzaroni Collection 
at Paris and the Coronation of the Virgin in the Wantage Collection in England. 

A Madonna by Melozzo da Forli.—In L’ Arie, XXIX, 1926, pp. 49-51 (fig.), 
A, VENTURI attributes to Melozzo da Forli the Madonna in the Benson Collection, 
London, which has formerly been considered the work of Fiorenzo di Lorenzo 
In the harmonious coloring and the limpid diffused light Melozzo has followed 
Piero della Francesca, but in the design he has abandoned the rigorous, architec- 
tonic scheme of that representative of the quattrocento and has adopted a large- 
ness and rotundity of forms that mark him as a precursor of the Cinquecento. 
This beautiful early example of Melozzo’s art helps much to explain his later work. 

A Madonna by Raphael.—The Madonna di Gaeta, formerly at Putbus auf 

tigen is the subject of a discussion by L. Baupass in Z. Bild. K., LX, 1926, pp. 
32-43 (8 figs.). Comparison with authentic works by Raphael leads to the con- 
clusion that this is an original painting by the master, that it belongs to the latter 
part of his Florentine period, to the years between 1507 and 1509, and that it is 
an earlier composition than the Madonna of the House of Alba. The figure style 
of the latter goes back to these years, but the tondo form of the composition belongs 
to the second decade of the sixteenth century. The Madonna di Gaeta shows the 
strong influence of Leonardo, Michelangelo, and Fra Bartolommeo. 

Martino Ferabosco, Architect.—Among the more distinguished artists who 
submitted designs for St. Peter's, Martino Ferabosco has been quite forgotten. 
In L’ Arte, XX1LX, 1926, pp. 23-37, (13 figs.) G. BeLTRAmt, using as his principal 
source the Architettura della Basilica di S. Pietro in Vaticano, which Ferabosco 
published in 1620, discusses the architect’s principal designs for various details of 
the basilica and the Vatican palace. Most of these projects were not carried out 
in the building, but another field of Ferabosco’s activity, his work in stucco, may 
be studied in the finished product. The stuccoes in the Capella Paolina al Quiri- 
nale, begun in 1616 and finished in 1617, have already been recognized as his work 
by A. Mufioz. To these are now added those in the Capella del Coro and in the 
Capella del Sacramento of St. Peter’s. Various other works also are cited here. 

A Masterpiece by Antonio Pollaiuolo.—In L’Arte, XXIX, 1926, pp. 56-57 
(fig.), A. Venturi assigns to Antonio Pollaiuolo, on stylistic grounds, the paint- 
ing of Tobias and the Angel in the National Gallery, London, which is there la- 
beled as School of Verrocchio. The painting not only bears the definite character- 
istics of Pollaiuolo’s style; it must be considered one of his finest productions. 
The placing of this picture makes easier the attribution to Pollaiuolo of a painting 
of the Madonna and a terra cotta statuette of a sleeping man, both in the Kaiser 
Friedrich Museum at Berlin, where they are attributed to Verrocchio (L’ Arte, 
XXIX, 1926, pp. 179-181; 2 figs.). 

A Newly Discovered Fresco by Gentile da Fabriano.—In Z. Bild. K., LX, 
1926, pp. 84-88 (6 figs.), K. F. Surer and H. BEENKEN publish a fresco of the 
life-sized figure of a martyr that came to light through the recent removal of an 
altar canvas in the church of 8S. Niccolo oltr’ Arno. The fresco did not originally 
belong to an altar but was used as a wall decoration in the same way that single 
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figures are used in S. Miniato. Stylistic consideration lead to the attribution of 
the work to Gentile da Fabriano, who was in Florence in the years 1422-1425. 
A close parallel to the figure, especially in the matter of pose, is one of the kings in 
the Uffizi Adoration of the Magi, of 1423. Closer parallels for details of the figure 
and face are found in other works by Gentile. 

A Painting by Antonello da Messina.—In L’ Arte, X XIX, 1926, pp. 121-123 
2 pls.; 1 fig.), A. Venruri publishes a painting of the Flight into Egypt in a 
private collection in Rome that he ascribes to Antonello da Messina. Particu- 
larly pertinent for comparison are Antonello’s Crucifixion at Antwerp and his 
St. Sebastian at Dresden. The landscape of the Flight into Egypt is remarkably 
fine, with the figures of the Holy Family somewhat isolated on a small plot of 
ground as on a pedestal. Many features of the picture are distinctly Flemish, 
but others show that Giovanni Bellini has made an impression upon the artist. 

A Painting by Titian.—An oval painting by Jupiter and Antiope labeled Paolo 
Veronese in the gallery at Munich is attributed by A. Venturi (L’ Arte, XXIX, 
1926, pp. 201-202; fig.) to Titian. It belongs to the same period as the Danaé in 
Vienna. Instead of the serene indifference of the works of Veronese, a joyous 
sensual passion characterizes the picture. 

Paintings by Andrea del Sarto and Others.—Four paintings that are little 
known, partly because they are relegated to the Cabinet of Drawings and Prints 
at Florence, are published by O. H. Gieuiowt in L’ Arte, XX1X, 1926, pp. 261-266 
(4 figs.). The fact that the paintings are broadly done, in monochrome, suggests 
that they were made to form the decoration of some temporary object for a festi- 
val: probably they belonged to a frieze of a triumphal arch. Two of the paintings 

they are all composed of decorative figures—betvay the hand of Andrea del 
Sarto. The third is apparently by one of his assistants. And the fourth is a 
youthful work of Pontormo, personal, but still under the direct influence of 
Andrea del Sarto. The date of the work may be 1515, the year of the festival in 
honor of the visit of Leo X to Florence, when Andrea del Sarto and Pontormo were, 
as we learn from Vasari, among the artists who prepared the display. 

A Portrait by Lorenzo Lotto.—In L’ Arte, XXIX, 1926, pp. 246-247 (fig.), A. 
VENTURI publishes a portrait of a Dominican monk in the Auspitz Collection, 
Vienna, which he considers a youthful work of Lorenzo Lotto. It belongs to the 
period when Lotto, dominated by the fifteenth century art of Alvise Vivarini and 
Jacopo de’ Barbari, painted the Cardinal in the gallery at Naples. The compact- 
ness and regularity of form approximate the art of Antonello da Messina more 
closely than any other work by Lotto or any Venetian artist. 

Portraits by Tintoretto.—Two fine examples of Tintoretto’s painting of light 
are discussed by A. Venturi in L’ Arte, XXIX, 1926, pp. 195-197 (2 figs.). Both 
are portraits of men. One, in the collection of A. L. Nicholson, London, is a most 
striking presentation of an old man who, though shown in realistic form, yet seems 
apart from the world and to be looking down upon it from afar. The movement 
suggested in this picture is replaced by absolute immobility in the slightly earlier 
portrait in the Auspitz Collection in Vienna, though this too is a magnificent 
example of the expression of form by means of light. 

A Portrait of Dante.—In a particularly dark section of the wall of the Lower 
Church of St. Francis at Assisi is a fresco of a Miracle of St. Francis in which is a 
kneeling figure that is recognized by M. Barosso (Boll. Arte, V, 1926, pp. 546-554; 
6 figs.) as a portrait of Dante. It shows him in his old age during his exile, so it is 
not surprising that his features appear much more careworn than in the youthful 
portrait in the Capella del Podesta in Florence, the only other contemporary or 
nearly contemporary portrait of the poet. The fresco at Assisi is by Giotto or by 
a follower working from Giotto’s design. 

A Portrait of Giulio Romano.—A painting at Hampton Court that has been 
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recognized as a portrait of Isabella d’ Este but wrongly attributed to Parmigianino 
is attributed by L. Venturi in L’ Arte, XXIX, 1926, pp. 243-245 (fig.), to Giulio 
Romano. Its closest parallel is the portrait of Giovanna d’ Aragona in the Louvre, 
which, though painted by Giulio, is superior to the Hampton Court portrait be- 
cause drawn by Raphael, as Vasari tells us. Giulio Romano was given various 
commissions by Isabella, which fact, together with her known weakness for having 
her likeness painted, would lead us to presume that Giulio at some time painted 
her. Such a portrait, possibly this very one, is recorded as having at one time 
belonged to Nicolo Guadagni in Verona. The indistinct head of a child in the 
background of the Hampton Court portrait and a figure coming in at the door as 
if to make an announcement suggest that the painting may date from 1533, the 
year of the birth of Isabella’s grandson who inherited the dukedom. 

Portrait by Jacopo del Conte.—In L’ Arte, XXIX, 1926, pp. 64-67 (5 figs.), 
O. G. GiGLio! attributes to Jacopo del Conte a portrait of a young man in the 
Pitti which has been labeled ‘‘ Florentine School.’’ The basis of the attribution is 
purely stylistic; the drawing and arrangement of the hands is a particularly dis- 
tinctive mark of Jacopo. A coat of arms on the belt clasp of the young man desig- 
nates him as a member of the Scarlatti family. Which member, it has not been 
possible to ascertain, though the relief in the little box that he holds in his left 
hand suggests that he may have been an art collector 

The Princeton Raphael.—In Art in America, XIV, 1926, pp. 73-80, pp. 215- 
216, and pp. 261—262 (1 pl.) isa study by F. J. Marner, Jr., of the Virgin with the 
Sleeping Child at Princeton, which is ascribed to Raphael. The following as- 
sumptions are made with assurance: that this painting is the first Madonna in 
which Raphael employed assistance; that he painted much of it himself; that the 
landscape was painted in Florence before 1508 while the figures were added at 
Rome by at least two hands, one of which was Giulio Romano’s. The remaining 
assumptions are less certain: that the figures may be dated accurately, by com- 
parison with the ceiling of the Camera della Segnatura (finished c. 1510), two 
years or more after the landscape; that the landscape must be by Raphael him- 
self, because it dates from a period when all of his pictures were autographic; 
that probably Penni executed parts of the Madonna and the Child; and that pos- 
sibly Raphael himself executed the body of the Child and the face and hands of 
Mary. Seymour de Ricci adds a list of the authentic records of the painting 
since 1777. Arthur Ulysses Newton writes a letter giving special points in its 
history and differing with Prof. Mather in his assumption that because the land- 
scape portion shows deeper cracks than the figure portion, it was for that reason 
painted at an earlier date. 

Rare Drawings in European Collections.—In L’ Arte, XXIX, 1926, pp. 1-18 
17 figs.), A. VenTuR1 publishes a number of hitherto unnoticed or wrongly attrib- 
uted drawings. A study of four saints at Chatsworth is the work of Giovanni 
Bellini in his Mantegnesque period. To the same master belongs a Penitent St. 
Jerome in the Uffizi, with a landscape influenced by Piero della Francesca. Even 
more interesting than these is a drawing at Chatsworth by Gentile Bellini; the 
brilliant, sketchy suggestion of the winding procession in this representation of a 
sacred ceremony anticipates modern impressionism. A drawing by Botticelli 
for the Pentecost, in the Darmstadt Museum, is contemporary with his frescoes in 
the Sistine Chapel. To Bramantino is assigned a drawing in the collection of 
Prince Franz von Valdburg at Wolfegg, representing Hercules Strangling Lichas 
[sic], as well as a drawing of a scene of sacrifice in the Cathorne Hoordy collection, 
London, which has formerly been attributed to Ercole de’ Roberti. The study 
of a female head in the Ambrosiana, which bears the name of Leonardo, is shown 
to be the work of Andrea Solario, probably a study for the Madonna of the Green 
Cushion. Another drawing in the Ambrosiana, a lovely full-length female figure 
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carrying a garland, is an example of the work of Raphael at the time that he 
painted the Sposalizio. From the earlier attribution to Previtali a fine portrait 
head in the Oppenheim Collection is raised to the rank of a Lorenzo Lotto, dating 
about 1523. A drawing of St. Andrew in the Museum of Edinburgh, where it is 
attributed to Van Dyck, is restored to El Greco. A drawing of a boy at Chats- 
worth, attributed to Annibale Carracci, is shown to be Schedone’s study for a 
painting of Charity in the National Museum at Naples, and in the same collec- 
tion is a head likewise attributed to Annibale Carracci, which is rather to be as- 
signed to Giambattista Piazzetta. Finally, our attention is here called to the 
second drawing to be recognized as the work of Mattia Preti (the first was pub- 
lished in L’ Arte about two years ago) ; it represents Christ led away by the soldiers. 

The Resurrection by Castagno.—In L’ Arte, XXIX, 1926, pp. 101-102 (fig.), 
A. VENTURI publishes a painting by Andrea del Castagno belonging to Duveen 
Brothers. It shows us the type of Resurrection scene that came into use only in 
the quattrocento: the Noli me tangere is omitted and Christ appears just above the 
sarcophagus, about which the four guards are seated. The crude figure types— 
the pose of the one seen full-face forms a distinct prelude to the art of Piero della 
Francesca—seem the antithesis of the refined figures of Giovanni Bellini; yet 
paintings such as this must have influenced Bellini in his early years; the treat- 
ment of the landscape, in the contrasting lights and shadows of the early morning, 
is just what we find in Bellini’s work. 

A Study by Filippino Lippi—When Filippino Lippi died in 1504 before com- 
pleting his altarpiece of the Deposition for the Servites of Florence, Perugino 
took over the work. Just what was the share of each of these two unlike masters 
may be judged by a comparison of the finished painting, now in the Uffizi, with 
Filippino’s study for it (in the market in Munich), published by G. Gronav in Z. 
Bild. K., LX, 1926, pp. 22-24 (2 figs.). This study has an added interest through 
being the only known quattrocento study in color. 

The Style of Paolo Veronese.—In L’ Arte, XXIX, 1926, pp. 213-242 (14 figs.), 
A. M. Brizio studies the work of Paolo Veronese in an attempt to arrive at a 
definition of his style. Energy and life, attained by intensity of light and strik- 
ing chromatic effects, characterize his paintings; there is none of the complex 
sfumato, profound mystery, and subtle melancholy that we find in Leonardo and 
Rembrandt; all is joyous and serene in the art of Paolo. 

Two Drawings by Bronzino.—Of two important Florentine cinquecento 
drawings in the Louvre, F. M. Clapp has already published the first, representing 
a group of some twenty nude figures falling in a tangled heap; this is apparently 
connected with the frescoes executed by Pontormo in the choir of S. Lorenzo at 
Florence, which, already ruined, were covered with whitewash in 1738. It is 
reasonable to attribute the drawing to Bronzino, who finished the frescoes, left 
incomplete by his old master. The second of these two drawings is now published 
by V. Marrantin L’ Arte, XXIX, 1926, pp. 58-60 (3 figs.), where its close relation- 
ship to the first drawing is shown. It is, in fact, a large, splendid study of the 
whole body of one of the figures that we see partly covered by other bodies in the 
first drawing. The simplicity and intensity of the rendering of this single figure 
make it one of the finest of Bronzino’s rare drawings. 

Two Unknown Portraits by Titian.—In Art in America, XIV, 1926, pp. 187- 
195 (2 pls.), O. Fiscnen describes two portraits by Titian previously not listed as 
his works. They are the portrait of Bishop Gradenigo in a private collection in 
Geneva, a work of the late period, and the Portrait of a Young Man in the pos- 
session of Theodore Fischer, Lucerne. The latter is marked by traces of a sig- 
nature, T I T, and dates about twenty years earlier than the former. 

Unknown Paintings by Giovanni Bellini—In L’ Arte, X XIX, 1926, pp. 68-72 
(3 figs.), A. Venturi publishes three interesting paintings by Giovanni Bellini. 
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A Madonna and Child in the collection of Baron Michele Lazzaroni, Rome, is 
one of the earliest works of the master, of about the time of the Madonna with 
Jesus Sleeping, in the Academy, Venice. The half-length figure of S. Domenico in 
the Collection of Mr. A. L. Nicholson, London, is one of Bellini’s late works. 
The atmosphere and landscape of the picture are marvelous, but the finest touch 
is in the beautiful stalk of lilies that the saint holds. The third picture is now in 
the collection of Mr. Sulley, London (formerly in the Agnew Collection). It is 
one of Bellini’s rare mythological scenes and represents Orpheus and three other 
figures in a beautiful landscape. Apparently it was painted for Isabella of Mantua. 

Unpublished Works by Correggio.—Two drawings and a portrait painting, 
omitted from A. VENTURI’s monograph on Correggio because of inability to pro- 
cure photographs, are now published by that author in L’Arte, XXIX, 1926, 
pp. 136-138 (3 figs.). The two drawings, in the museum at Lisbon, are studies 
for the decoration of the cupola of Parma Cathedral. One represents two youths 
on the balustrade; the other is a splendid figure of an apostle. The bust portrait 
of a man, in the Grassi Collection, Rome, has formerly been attributed to Titian 
and to Lorenzo Lotto. But the light and shade and color are not Venetian. 
The work is very close to Correggio’s Danaé in the Borghese Gallery. It belongs 
to his late period. 


SPAIN 


A Self-Portrait by Velasquez.—A. L. Mayer has been able to confirm his 
early attribution to Velasquez of a painting of the artist which was formerly in 
the Provincial Museum in Hanover and is now in private ownership. A recent 
cleaning of the picture proved the logic of the conclusion previously reached. 
(Art in America, XIV, 1926, pp. 100-102; 1 pl.). 


GERMANY 


Frankish Tapestries.—Since the opening of the new tapestry wing in the 
Germanic Museum at Nuremberg it has been possible to study complete schools 
of weaving and to gain much information on the basis of the relationship of tapes- 
try decoration to mural and panel painting. In Z. Bild. K., LX, 1926, pp. 125- 
132 (8 figs.), W. Fries characterizes four principal groups of tapestries: 1, the 
earliest tapestries, of 1400-1430; 2, the work of the Dominican cloister at St. 
Katerina; 3, tapestries that fall within the high point of technique, 1460-1480; 
and 4, tapestries in Flemish style, about 1500. 

Gregor Erhart.—The Madonna of Succor at Frauenstein forms the basis of 
the study of Gregor Erhart by K. Feucutmayr in Z. Bild. K., pp. 25-31 (3 figs.). 
The motive of the rose wreath queen is combined with that of succor. Among the 
realistically treated figures under the Virgin’s mantle one recognizes the features of 
Maximilian I. Some facts in regard to the biography of Gregor Erhart are 
ascertained and other sculptures, especially epitaphs and other reliefs, are attrib- 
uted to him. 

Holbein Drawings.—Though the painting by the elder Holbein in the Kunst- 
halle at Hamburg—the Presentation in the Temple of 1500—is well known, the 
drawings by himself and his son in the print collection of the same museum seem 
to have been overlooked. By Holbein the Elder is a remarkably realistic drawing 
of the bust of a working man, apparently a stone mason. By Holbein the Younger 
is a drawing of St. Catherine and two sheets with drawings of goblets; the latter 
are originals from which Wenzel Hollar made engravings. (G. Pautt, in Z. Bild. 
K., LX, 1926, pp. 89-92 (5 figs.). 

“The Jewish Cemetery” by Jacob Van Ruisdael.—An exhibition of old 
Masters from Berlin Collections arranged by the Kaiser Friedrich Museum Asso- 
ciation brought to light a larger and somewhat different version of ‘‘The Jewish 
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Cemetery’”’ by Ruisdael which is in the Dresden Gallery. The newly discovered 


canvas is now in private possession in Detroit, Mich. Compared with the Dresden 


picture it is larger, being 135 by 202 cm., whereas the former is 85 by 95 cm.; it 
is more fortuitous in effect; its forms are more natural; its color is stronger; its 
conception is more youthful; and its date is earlier, probably the late fifties. 
The Dresden canvas dates from the sixties. Studies exist for portions of both 
canvasses. One is in the Teyler Institute in Haarlem, and another in the Huld- 
schinsky Collection in Berlin. (J. RosENBERG, Art in America, XIV, 1926, pp. 
36—44, 2 pls.) 

Konrad Witz and German Sculpture.—That Nikolaus von Leyden is respon- 
sible for the second wave of Flemish influence in upper German sculpture of the 
late Gothic period rather than for the first wave is shown by J. Baum in Z. Bild. K., 
LX, 1926, pp. 101-108 (12 figs.). Sculptors under the influence of Konrad Witz 
show as early as the thirties of the fifteenth century the Flemish realism. The 
sculptures of the so-called Schnegg in the cathedral at Constance (1438-1446) and 
monuments in Hall are striking examples of the work influenced by Konrad Witz. 

The Marienfeld High Altar.—In Z. Bild. K., LX, 1926, pp. 179-184 (8 figs.), 
W. HvuGELSHOFER discusses the stylistic character of the painted altarpiece dedi- 
cated at the Cistercian church of Marienfeld, near Miinster, in 1457. At the end 
of the seventeenth century the altarpiece was taken down, the large middle panel 
(measuring two or three meters high) was lost, and in the early nineteenth century 
the remaining panels were scattered, so that today only nine of the original seven- 
teen panels can be located. The work is attributed, not too certainly, to Johann 
Koerbecke, active in Miinster from 1446 to 1491. The style indicates that the 
painter was a Westphalian who brought into the art of the region a change from 
ideal, abstract representation to a realistic treatment, but realistic in detail rather 


than in general conception. 

The Wettenhausen Christ on the Ass.—In Rep. f. Kunstw., XLIV, 1926, pp. 
15-53 (4 figs.), K. GersTeENBERG shows that the date of the Wettenhausen statue 
of Christ on the Ass (represented as in the Entry into Jerusalem) is 1456 instead 
of 1446, as has been thought, and that, on stylistic grounds, the work can be 
assigned to the Ulm master Multschers, though there is some later reworking 

A Woodcut by Hans Holbein the Elder.—In Miinch. Jb., I11, 1926, pp. 1-5 
(fig.), H. Rupé attributes to the elder Holbein a Madonna of Succor, a unique 
woodcut in the Basel Cabinet of Engravings. The print agrees in style with 
Holbein’s paintings of about 1500. Though the woodcut seems to be the result 
of some monastic commission at the time of a plague, it is not possible to asso- 
ciate it with any definite plague or monastery. In the foreground are the dead; 
those praying for aid (more of them monks than anything else) are gathered under 
the wide-spreading mantle of the Madonna, who, flanked by two angels, stands 
in aniche. This work gives us at last a point of departure for the study of Hol- 
bein as wood engraver, for heretofore we have had nothing except improbable at- 
tributions to him, and have not been certain that he used the medium of the wood- 


cut at all. 
UNITED STATES 


A Bolognese Miniature by Niccolé da Bologna.—A fine miniature by Niccold 
da Bologna, representing the Crucifixion, was recently given to the Cleveland 
Museum of Art. It is signed ‘‘ Nicholaus F’’, which was his usual signature during 
the latter part of his life. This leaf probably came from the collection of the Aus- 
trian ambassador to Italy, Count Paar, who disposed of it in Rome in 1889. It 
bears a similarity to a page, also representing the Crucifixion, in a book preserved 
in the Martiana at Venice. The Cleveland leaf is ranked as among the most 
complete creations of the last ten years of Niccold’s life. Its date is a few years 
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later than that of the leaf in the Martian Library (W. M. MILLIKEN, Art in 
America, XIV, 1926, pp. 218-223 1 pl.). 

A Bust of a Boy by Donatello.—The attribution to Donatello of a terra cotta 
bust of a boy in the collection of Mr. Franklin Mott Gunther of Washington, 
D. C., is endorsed by W. R. VALENTINER in Art in America, XIV, 1926, pp. 180- 
187 (2 pls.). He assigns the work to the early part of Donatello’s life, to his 
twenties and his thirties. The bust depicts a boy whose name undoubtedly was 
Ercole, as the two serpents entwined around his neck indicate. This motif is an 
allusion to the strangling of the serpents by the infant Hercules. 

A Flagellation by Tintoretto at the Fogg Museum.—The first published repro- 
duction of a Flagellation by Tintoretto, which was formerly the property of Dr. 
W. Denman Ross of Cambridge, U. 8. A., and which is now in the possession of the 
Fogg Art Museum, accompanies an article by P. Henpy in Art in America, XV, 
1926, pp. 12-22 (1 pl.). In his discussion Mr. Hendy traces the similarities and 
differences between this Flagellation, which is probably the earlier, and a larger 
version of the same subject by the same master which is in the deposito of the 
Academia in Venice. He explains how the X-ray camera assists in the study of 
painting, especially in the study of Tintoretto’s technique, by revealing the first 
underpainting which shows through the superimposed glazes. 

A Nebuchadnezzar Tapestry in Providence.—In Art in America, XIV, 1926, 
pp. 148-153 (1 pl.), M. A. Banks describes a Flemish tapestry in the Rhode Island 
School of Design which depicts two episodes in the life of Nebuchadnezzar. The 
first scene represents Nebuchadnezzar’s restoration to sanity, and the second 
shows his triumphant entry into Babylon. The date is the late fifteenth or early 
sixteenth century, probably the first decade of the sixteenth. The tapestry’s 
provenience is probably northern France, though it has much in common with 
the late Gothic products of Tournai. It is 12 ft. 2 in. high by 18 ft. 1 in. wide and 
is woven in wool. 

An Early Signorelli in Boston.—A study of the slight remains of a fresco painted 
by Luca Signorelli in 1474 on the wall of the bell-tower of the town hall at Citta di 
Castello has led B. BERENSON to the discovery of its similarity with the Madonna 
and Angel in the Museum of Fine Arts, Boston, previously accredited to Piero 
della Francesca. The conclusion is that the latter work is by Signorelli. On the 
basis of the close relation of the Boston picture with the Madonna with Three 
Angels in the Library of Christ Church at Oxford, and with the Madonna and 
Child in the Villamarina Collection, Rome, and considering the relation of all 
three to the Citta di Castello fresco, it is concluded that the entire group is by 
Signorelli. The order in which they were painted is probably (1) the Boston, (2) 
the Christ Church, (3) the Villamarina Madonnas followed by the Citta di Cas- 
tello fresco. Art in America, XIV, 1926, pp. 104-117 (3 pls.). 

An Ivory Casket.—In The Art Bulletin, VIII, 1926, pp. 127-139 (6 pls.), T. T. 
Hoopes makes a thorough study of an ivory casket in the Morgan Wing of the 
Metropolitan Museum. The major part is of Gothie carving but the front, the 
left upper corner, the strip along the back of the lid, half of the bottom, the 
escutcheon plate and possibly other iron fittings are modern restorations. 

Caravaggio’s Influence on Guercino.—Contrary to modern criticism, which 
tries to deny the relationship between Guercino and Caravaggio, R. LonGut 
strongly establishes it, studies its periods, and illustrates the climax of its effect 
in certain of Guercino’s works. To the period of his strongest Caravaggesque 
manner is attributed ‘“‘ David with Goliath’s Head,”’ a painting recently acquired 
by Doctor N. Ferri in Chicago and previously considered possibly to be by Cara- 
vaggio (Art in America, XIV, 1926, pp. 132-147 4 pls.). 

Exhibition of British Paintings.—In Art in America, XIV, 1926, pp. 86-98 
(4 pls.), J. Hops-JoHNsTONE uses the recent exhibition of British Painting at the 
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Detroit Institute of Arts as occasion for comment on the works of that school. 
He discusses especially the paintings of Reynolds, Gainsborough, Romney, Law- 
rence, Constable. 

Pieter de Hooch.—Art in America, XV, 1926-1927, pp. 45-77 (6 pls.), con- 
tains a comprehensive summary by W. R. VALENTINER of the life and works of 
Pieter de Hooch. Especial discussion is given to the characteristics of his paint- 
ing, his life, the subjects which he chose to portray, and the influences which 
affected him. A complete list of his paintings now in America is appended thereto. 

Self-Portraits by Rembrandt.—An original self-portrait of Rembrandt in his 
studio was recently brought to notice in England and was soon after acquired by 
Mrs. Henry 8. Sherman in Boston. This panel measures 9% in. by 125 in. A 
comparison of it with the painting of the same subject formerly in the possession 
of the late William M. Chase shows the latter to be a copy, a doubtful fact hitherto. 
The original is characteristic of Rembrandt’s work between 1627 and 1629. An- 
other self-portrait by Rembrandt has lately come to America and is now in the 
possession of Mr. Paul M. Warburg in New York. It is signed with the monogram 
and dated 1629 (W. R. VaALPnTINER, Art in America, XIV, 1926, pp. 116-119 
1 pl.). 

A Surmise Concerning the Subject of the Venetian Figure Painting in the De- 
troit Museum.—The Venetian figure painting in the Detroit Museum which 
bears the names of Giorgione, Titian, and Sebastiano del Piombo and which has 
received the title of ‘The Appeal,” is considered by P. Scuusrine to be a repre- 
sentation of a mythological situation transposed to a contemporary significance, 
as was often the case in Renaissance art. He believes the subject to be the story 
of Jason, Creusa, and Medea. He also argues that Giorgione probably planned the 
picture, as he was particularly fond of mythological presentations which approached 
the genre in type. (Art in America, XV, 1926, pp. 35-40, 1 pl.) 

Two Paintings by the Master of the ‘‘Heilige Sippe.’”’—‘‘The Adoration of the 
Magi” and the ‘‘Holy Trinity’”’ by the Master of the ‘‘ Heilige Sippe’’ have been 
acquired recently by the Metropolitan Museum of Art. Formerly the panel, 
which has one of these paintings on each side, was located in the Alte Pinakothek. 
In Art in America, XIV, 1926, pp. 231-239 (2 pls.), G. pp Térery gives a short 
summary of the unnamed painters of the Cologne School to which these two 
paintings belong, describes the paintings themselves, and comments on other 
works by the same master. 

Two Unpublished Pictures by Pieter Aertsen.—Art in America, XIV, 1926, 
pp. 154-160 (1 pl.), publishes reproductions of ‘‘The Adoration”’ and of the *‘ Mar- 
ket Scene” painted by Pieter Aertsen and now located at The University of 
Pennsylvania Museum, Philadelphia. A. E. Byr’s accompanying article describes 
the paintings, compares them with others by the same artist, and dates them. 
The Adoration is placed early in Aertsen’s Antwerp period, possibly as early as 
1546. The ‘‘ Market Scene”’ also belongs to the early Antwerp group, perhaps as 
early as 1543 and not later than 1545 or 1550. 


FAR EASTERN 
AZERBAIJAN 


Askeran.—In Publication of the Archaeological Commission of Azerbaijan, II 
(1926), pp. 7-9, E. A. Paknomov discusses the ruins of the fortress of Askeran 
on the basis of the condition of 1903 with some notes as to later damage. 

Berdaa.—In Publication of the Archaeological Commission of Azerbaijan, II 
(1926), pp. 49-63, V. M. Sysoyvev discusses the ruins at Berdaa which are still 
of considerable importance and mentions especially the tower there, which is in 
need of excavation. He also gives the history of the site which was important 
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from about 600 B.c. to 944 a.p., and perhaps later. The site was frequently 
mentioned by Arab historians and the city was occupied for a long while by the 
Russian Varangians in 943. The city was the capital of Arran, but we do not 
know whether the language of Arran was used there throughout the whole period. 

Ruins at Haneka Near the Village of Navagi.—In Publication of the Archaeo- 
ogical Commission of Azerbaijan, I, pp. 50-68, V. Sysorev, describes with poor 
illustrations the ruins at Haneka. Here was a castle with strong fortifications 
and a mosque with many decorations and inscriptions. The buildings were erected 
apparently by the Kerasnid rulers in the second half of the thirteenth century 
and will well repay careful description and excavation. The author quotes the ob- 
servations of Dorn in 1861 and Bartolome in 1858 and indicates what destruc- 
tion has been done since that time. He also adds a valuable summary of the 
history of Azerbaijan in the thirteenth century and stresses the great building 
activity which was shown by the different rulers both here and elsewhere in that 
century. 

The Shihova Village.—In Publication of the Archaeological Commission of Azer- 
baijan, I, pp. 29-32, G. Sapia1 describes the old mosque at Shihova village (Shihova 
Bibi-Eibat) which is said by tradition to be in memory of Ukeima-Hanum, 
daughter of the eighth Imam, Riza. She had become separated from her father 
when they were fleeing from the struggle between the Koreishites and Mohammed. 
Inscriptions indicate that the mosque was built by Mahmud-ibn-Saad about 1300 
and a tower was finished in 1302. Near Hanek there is another mosque which 
was built in 1267 and the minaret of this agrees in some particulars with that of 
the mosque at Bibi-Eibat or Shihova. There are still other inscriptions preserved 
on the site 

Shiranshah Shahanshah.—In Publication of the Archaeological Commission of 
Azerbaijan, 1, pp. 69-70 E. PakHomov describes certain coins of a ruler Shahan- 
shah, who seems to have ruled for a short time at the end of the twelfth or begin- 
ning of the thirteenth century in Azerbaijan, and who has been hitherto unlisted. 

The Village of Nardaran and Its Antiquities—In Publication of the Archaeo- 
logical Commission of Azerbaijan, I, pp. 39-49, T. I. AzmprxKov discusses the 
various ruins which are found at the village of Nardaran about 30 yersts north- 
east of Baku. These remains have been covered by sand dunes but the dunes are 
constantly moving and some of the old buildings have recently been uncovered 
by natural causes and so revealed that it has been possible to clear them still 
further. The remains include a tower and fortification wall dating from 1300-1301; 
a “‘pir’”’ dating from 1363-1364 and regarded as of special sanctity. It consists 
of two large parallel rooms, two small rooms placed in front as entrance chambers 
and a small back room. In one room is a pit which connects with an underground 
passage which apparently ran to a royal palace about one-half yerst away. There 
is also an old bath dating from 1388. A later group of ruins is formed by the 
Mosque of Abbas II (1662-1663), a caravansery of the same ruler (1660-1661), 
and a Mosque Mekteb of Suleiman I (1686-1687). 


TURKEY 


Numismatic Finds.—In Publication of the Archaeological Commission of Azer- 
baijan, I (1924), pp. 71-85, E. A. Pakuomovy discusses the most important finds 
of coins during 1924. Thus at Alty-agach there were found two stores of coins 
from the Shihvanshah dynasty. Another collection of 321 coins from the thir- 
teenth century was found at Rustov. At Yasab and at Mirik were found collec- 
tions of Persian coins from the sixteenth century. The last find is especially in- 
teresting, since it seems to be a store buried on the approach of the Turks, and 
also because it contains a large number of coins from Western Europe. The 
Oriental coins date from 1557 to 1576-1577. The European coins run chiefly 
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from 1541 to 1568 and furnish considerable data for a study of relations between 
Azerbaijan and Central Europe in the sixteenth century. 

There is also (pp. 86-98) a very interesting summary of the work of the Azer- 
baijan Archaeological Commission and of the organization of archaeological work 
under a Soviet government and (pp. 99-105) a summary of the works on Azerbai- 
jan published by the Russian Academy of Sciences, as part of the two hundredth 
anniversary of the founding of the latter. 

Notes on the Movement of the Haldy into the Territory of Azerbaijan.—In 
Publication of the Archaeological Commission of Az rbaijan, II (1926), pp. 33-38, I 
MESHCHANINOV analyzes the campaigns of Sardur, the ruler of the old Vannic 
kingdom of Biayna in the ninth and eighth centuries B.c., as revealed by the in- 
scription discovered by N. Ya Marr in 1916. He shows that some of these 
expeditions must have penetrated into Azerbaijan and he concludes that Albania, 
as mentioned in the inscription, must lie within the boundaries of Azerbaijan, but 
its site is still unknown 


CHINA 


Chinese Frescoes.—In Mus. of the Univ. of Pennsylvania Journ., XV11, 229 
244 (5 pls.), HeLen E. FerNavp reports the acquisition by the Museum of the 
University of Pennsylvania, of three colossal Chinese frescoes of the very first 
importance artistically and historically. The frescoes, reported as coming from 
a mountain monastery in Honan province, represent three out of five of the most 
important portions of a Buddhist Paradise seene—Sakyyamuni with Avalokites- 
vara and other Bodhisattvas and attendant figures. The frescoes are described 
and their characteristics discussed, the author concluding that they were painted 
in the later part of the Tang dynasty, 845 a.p. or shortly thereafter, and probably 
under the influence of Wu Tao-tzii. 

Chinese Musical Instruments.—In Mus. of the Univ. of Pennsylvania Journ., 
XVII, 325-371 (43 figs.), Heten E. FERNALD discusses Chinese musical instru- 
ments. A general study is made of Chinese music, followed by a catalogue of the 
ancient Chinese instruments, with their Chinese names, description, and use, 
illustrated by figures drawn by the author from early monuments in the Univer- 
sity of Pennsylvania Museum. The article presents in convenient form a good 
digest of this topic, and the illustrations are charming 


NEWS ITEMS FROM THE AMERICAN SCHOOL OF CLASSICAL 
STUDIES AT ATHENS 

Since sending the last installment, the reports from the French and German 
Schools have become available. At Delos the exploration of the sanctuary dis- 
covered last year used as a bastion in the wall of Triarius, was continued by the 
Greek Ephor and from a study of its style of building and the frequent reuse of 
marble he considers that it cannot be dated earlier than the end of the second 
century B.c. or possibly the beginning of the first century. The principal entrance 
was on the east with an accessory one on the south while the surrounding porticoes 
have been destroyed down to their foundations. Other structures existing only in 
foundations were cleared in this same region, one building to the east of the sanc- 
tuary, on the street leading to the gymnasium, shows a great entrance and large 
court and was undoubtedly a public monument of some kind. To the north as 
far as the “‘granite palaestra”’ there were only shops, containing great quantities of 
amphorae. Some epigraphical discoveries have been made in this region: a list of 
epheboi during the archonship of Diotimos (126/5 B.c.); dedications of other 
epheboi, a law prohibiting the introduction of animals into the sanctuary of Apollo 
(except those destined for sacrifice). A particularly important inscription is a 
decree engraved on a stele of marble which is still in situ, set on its base of granite; 
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it forbids the dumping of earth or ashes in the environs of the sanctuaries of 
Dionysos and Leto; this decree which dates from the year 202 B.c. must have been 
set up near the altar of Dionysos and from its position (to the south of the sane- 
tuary of the bastion), there is reason to believe that in these days the sanctuary of 
Dionysos occupied the spot where later a Dionysiac chapel was built.! The 
French School carried on researches in another part of the island, around the bay 
of Phourni. The existence of a sanctuary on the rocky promontory forming the 
northwest side of the bay had been known for some years and since the bilingual 
Greco-Phoenician inscription? had been found there it had been considered as a 
sanctuary of oriental gods. The work here was conducted by M. Chapouthier in 
April and in August by M. Roussel and M. Replat. Three structures were found 
along the shore: at the north a temple whose foundations of granite and gneiss are 
still preserved and in some parts the marble base course with cuttings for the 
steps. <A sufficient number of marble architectural members were found nearby 
to make it possible to reconstruct the building on paper. It was a Doric prostyle 
temple with four columns, measuring 15.75 m. by 6 m. The work is carefully 
done and dates from the end of the fourth or beginning of the third century B.c. 
At one side and a little behind this temple is a room 10.40 m. long by 8.50 m. wide 
without any interior partitions and with a doorway which is not exactly in the 
middle of the long east side. The walls are well constructed and show.a double 
facing of granite. The northwest corner is preserved high enough to include the 
third course; the floor of the room was paved. Bordering this on the west, but set 
somewhat farther back, was a pavement of white marble set on a foundation of 
gneiss, measuring 4+.10 m. by 3.50 m. Towards the two ends of the long sides, 
there are holes for lead with pour-channels, intended doubtless to receive four 
antae. This would appear to be a Propylaea. Numerous fragments were recov- 
ered belonging to a sort of throne formed by two marble uprights supporting a 
marble slab, on one of them was a metrical inscription commemorating the fact 
that the priest Nikon, son of Demonous had dedicated this xoanon to Asklepios 
at the time of his priesthood (beginning of third century B.c.). According to all 
accounts the Asklepieion was situated near the sea and was a vast precinct com- 
prising many structures, temple, oikos, propylaeae, peristyle, etc. The identity 
of these new discoveries would therefore seem to be determined without difficulty, 
according to M. Roussel. 

At Mallia in Crete the campaign this year was directed by M. Joly assisted by 
M. Flaceliéres of the French School. The excavations succeeded in determining 
the extent of the palace and provided very important information on the arrange- 
ment of the north, east and south wings. The south side of the central court was 
cleared together with its outer wall built of dressed stone and marked by three 
buttresses, but preserved only to a height of 0.20 m. It shows no trace of any 
door but the wall near the southwest corner is missing. All the region immedi- 
ately south of this wall is occupied by a long narrow suite of communicating rooms 
which open on the rest of the palace only at the west side where they give onto the 
central court. These rooms have preserved traces of plastering on the floor and 
on the walls; one of them has a quadrangular central pillar, another an entrance 
formed by two openings separated by a pillar. All this quarter is at a slightly 
lower level than the central court. The ordinary household pottery so abundant 
in the rest of the palace was very rare here, and in contrast painted sherds were 
numerous; they are of the L.M. I period, the most frequent design being that of 
the spiral with a central dot. The west side of the central court near the southern 
corner is occupied by a sort of small square terrace (2.40 m. on a side), which is 
reached by a step. On the terrace is firmly set a circular stone (0.90 m. in diame- 
1 B.C.H., 1907, pp. 498 ff 
2 Published by Dussaud, Syria, 1925, p. 270. 
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ter) which is pierced with a deep central hole and thirty-four other small holes 
along its outeredge. This appears to be a table for offerings—liquid in the central 
hole and solids in the outer ones. A similar table but not so fine was found by 
Mr. Hatzidakis in his first excavations at Mallia.'. This terrace is obviously a 
sanctuary and on the west side has a sort of bench which undoubtedly held cult 
objects. The palace extends much farther to the north than the excavators had 
expected and in the region of the two walls which ran obliquely to the general 
orientation of the palace they found a square room with a door on the side and a 
vestibule. The paving here is oriented like that of the palace and it therefore 
appears as if there had been a restoration here while the palace was still in use, as 
the ground level is the same. This oblique construction is situated on the south 
of a vast interior court which has a length of nineteen meters. Its east side is 
occupied by a portico with four circular columns whose bases are still in situ. To 
the east of this portico the court is bordered by a series of rooms with plastered 
walls; household pottery is particularly abundant here. To the north of this 
quarter are five store rooms in a row which still have several jars in place. The 
north wall of these storechambers is particularly thick and has no openings and 
forms, probably, the northern limit of the palace. This region was rich in small 
finds: eight bronze objects, including three dagger blades and two knives, a vase 
of steatite and two lampstands, one of steatite and one of a greenish stone. In 
the eastern part of the palace the clearing of two storerooms was continued and 
the wall which separated them was found to be interrupted and the two gutters 
which had followed it on either side, joined. Behind them ran an enormous wall 
(1.60 m. thick) which appears to be the outer wall of the palace since no trace of 
construction was found beyond it. 

At Pherae in Thessaly the excavation of the Temple of Zeus Thaulios made 
jointly by the Greek Archaeological Society and the French School was carried on 
this year in two campaigns, one in the spring by M. Béquignon and M. Collart 
and the other in the autumn by Mr. Arvanitopoulos. The foundations of the 
southwest part have entirely disappeared and the length of the edifice therefore 
can be only approximately fixed at 26.50m. In the interior, the digging which was 
carried down to the Geometric level shows no traces of any inner partitions. The 
following facts were however brought to light: the temple must have been com- 
pleted since two pieces of cornice were found and it was furthermore built upon an 
untouched Geometric necropolis—whether this was not recognized by the later 
builders or avoided out of respect, no one can tell. Near the east fagade founda- 
tions of six structures were cleared which date from different periods. These must 
have supported little chapels or altars. The most important discovery was that of 
a ‘‘favissa” about 11.50 m. south of the temple, containing ex-votos of bronze 
belonging to the Archaic Period; fibulas of different types, votive animals, neck- 
laces, bracelets. Especially noteworthy were the statuette of a warrior and a 
cauldron handle in the form of a griffin’s head. Numerous terracotta ex-votos, 
practically all of the Archaic Period represent female figures. It would seem that 
the sanctuary must have belonged to a female divinity and in fact, since the in- 
scriptions on which Mr. Arvanitopoulos bases his attribution of the temple to 
Zeus Thaulios were found quite far away, his attribution may turn out to be 
mistaken. 

In Thasos M. Bon of the French School ran a trial trench on the site of the 
ancient town and found a new gateway in the city wall, to the east of the port. 
One of the parastades of this gate was adorned with a bas-relief about 0.85 m. 
high, dating from the beginning of the fifth century B. It represents a woman 
in a chariot drawn by two horses; a masculine figure also appears. The scene 
evidently deals with two divinities, but in the absence of any attribute, identifica- 
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tion is uncertain. M. Bon explored with great care the west region of the island, 
and near the village of Potamia found the remains of a watchtower (belonging to 
the beginning of the third century B.c. or extreme end of the fourth), made of 
blocks of well-cut marble with regular lifting bosses. This building is ten meters 
square and the door opens near the south corner. Other ancient towers were 
found near Phari and Theologos. 

At Delphi it was found necessary to take down the frieze of the Treasury of the 
Siphnians, as it had been set up in the Museum, and rearrange the fragments as a 
result of very careful study by M. Replat and M. de la Coste Messeliéres.' 

The report from Mr. Buschor of the German School describes their work at 
Tiryns, Samos and Aegina. At Tiryns the excavations interrupted by the war 
were resumed in September, 1926, by Mr. G. Karo, Mr. Kurt Miiller and Mr. E. 
Kunze. On the citadel west of the east wall of the palace and in the midst of the 
Mycenaean ruins, was found the sacrificial pit of a sanctuary with late Geometric 
and early Archaic objects, namely potsherds, terracottas of the kind already known 
from Tiryns and numerous fragments of large clay relief Gorgoneia. The sanc- 
tuary of Hera must therefore have been on the citadel. The walls constructed in 
the Megaron which have been attributed to the oldest Temple of Hera were 
examined but without any definite results. At various places on the citadel 
supplementary investigations were carried out. The most important single object 
found was a tiny Early Helladic stone vessel with a plastic animal’s head. Part 
of the lower town south of the citadel was uncovered, which does not appear to 
have extended very far since it was bounded on the south by a stream. To the 
Early Helladic period belong some remains of walls and numerous potsherds, to 
the immediately succeeding period (M.H.) three graves. The Early Mycenaean 
strata yielded many beautiful potsherds, but few walls. The greatest epoch of 
construction here, as well as on the citadel, was the Late Mycenaean. Several 
periods may be distinguished. The town appears to have been built on a uniform 
system with parallel walls. Several Geometric graves were later constructed in 
the Mycenaean ruins. Mr. Karo and Mr. Miiller returned to their excavations in 
the lower town in March, 1927. 

At Aegina some supplementary explorations by Mr. G. Welter in the mound 
about the Temple of Aphrodite led to additions and corrections of the plan 
previously published.2. The question as to the entrance to the oldest citadel at 
the northwest corner of the Temple, its connection with the Middle Helladic 
enlargement and the eastern end of the Late Helladic citadel were further 
elucidated. 

At Samos the most important result of this year’s campaign by the German 
School under Mr. Buschor was the discovery of the prehistoric settlement immedi- 
ately north of the great temple. In 1925 sherds of this period had already been 
noted in the area between the facade of the temple and a point one hundred and 
fifty meters eastward. The newly discovered settlement extends for a length of 
about one hundred meters west of this area. Further excavations will be needed 
to show if this town had the great extent which may be concluded from the present 
finds. The oldest stratum shows houses of the so-called megaron type, arranged 
for the most part, in complexes. The objects found here would seem to belong to 
the end of the Early Cycladic Period while various remains of other buildings in 
bad condition appear to date from the Middle Cycladic Period—an undamaged 
pithos burial belongs to its very beginning. The pithos which is more than one 
meter high and had three handle-shaped feet, was enclosed by a small wall and 

covered by two large stone slabs. Near the level of the mouth of the pithos, 
which was closed by a slab, was a sort of niche containing the funeral offerings; 
1 Cf. Revue de Vv Art ancienne et moderne, Feb. 1927, p. 135 ff. 
2 Gnomon, Vol. I, p 121. 
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the child’s skeleton itself had only a lead axe with it. To the Mycenaean Period 
belongs perhaps the thick circuit wall which was cut into by the northwest corner 
of the paved court, mentioned in the report last year as being under the foundations 
of the temple. Some rooms were built against this circuit wall while various 
houses with several rooms each, might be contemporary with it. Close to the 
north wall of the paved court was found a badly destroyed tomb mound which 
originally must have had a diameter of about six meters. Its construction in this 
spot probably presupposes the destruction of the town before its erection. The 
tomb chamber contained remains of two interments and the funeral offerings 
consisted of Late Mycenaean stirrup vases, a three-handled pyxis, the pommel of 
a dagger of serpentine, a button-shaped ornament with an eight-petalled rosette 
and a bead of silver. From the chamber a short dromos closed by a wall led out 
to an approximately quadrangular niche. A great mass of sherds which yielded 
many whole pots was found in this prehistoric layer. The peripteral temple 
already mentioned ! as belonging to the archaic sanctuary, was further uncovered. 
This temple running from north to south and oriented toward the ‘‘Sacred Way” 
is certainly older than the earlier of the large dipteral temples of Hera and is 
probably also somewhat older than the paved court which preceded the dipteral 
temple. To which divinity it was sacred is not yet certain. It had six columns 
across the ends and on the sides, probably twelve—at least the south antae of the 
cella lie in line with the eleventh column from the back. The intercolumniation 
on the sides is somewhat smaller than at the ends. The inner crosswall containing 
a doorway lies (on the supposition that there were twelve columns) only a little 
south of the middle. This door led into a room about 6 m. wide by 9 m. deep. 
Unfortunately the question of the interior supports here cannot be settled. The 
surprisingly deep pronaos shows, in the middle aisle, near the door, a rectangle in 
the floor formed of slabs set. edgewise, possibly the foundation of an altar. Al- 
though the ground plan of this temple cannot be determined in all details, never- 
theless it shows certain peculiarities which differentiate it from the Doric. It is 
undoubtedly, according to Mr. Buschor, the predecessor of the great Ionic dipteral 
temples. The building of the west colonnade of the peripteral temple caused the 
sacrifice of a number of votive offerings which lined the street of dedications run- 
ning north and south out of the Sacred Way. A bronze cauldron with its stone 
lid had been carefully buried near its base. Traces were found also of other early 
archaic streets of dedications and of archaic buildings. Among the isolated finds 
may be mentioned the marble statue of a maiden found very near the Philippe of 
the Geneleos group but not belonging to the same dedication; a mighty leg from a 
colossal archaic Apollo; fragments of the statue of a cow. Important also are 
some fine late archaic fragments of poros reliefs contemporary with the earlier 
dipteral temple—a cockfight, a bed, a lion’s skin and charmingly draped female 
figures may be recognized. A well preserved portrait head of an unbearded man 
presumably of the first century B.c. was also found. The quarter of the town lying 
east of the Geneleos base? was excavated in places to a greater depth. Two 
periods may be clearly distinguished; one which spares the bases of the dedications 
and cult buildings along the Sacred Way and the streets of dedications, and a 
second which presupposes the destruction of the last dedication before the erection 
of the later structures. To the beginning of this later period belongs the drainage 
system which carried off the water from the broad north and south streets lying 
to the east and west of the Geneleos basis and also includes the side streets men- 
tioned above with the peristyle houses bordering them. Exedras, fountains, 
houses with mosaics and wall paintings belonged to this period. The quarter 
gradually fell into ruins when the drainage system was abandoned and destroyed 
‘Gnomon, Vol. II, p. 122. 


Cf. Ath. Mitt., 1919, p. 1. 
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To this very late period belongs the renewal of the Sacred Way with paving and 
with steps which today form a conspicuous part of the ruins. 

The resumption of the excavations conducted at Nemea by the American 
School was made possible again this season and the third campaign began Novem- 
ber 9, 1926, and was carried on, with interruptions for the Christmas and New 
Year holidays until January 10, 1927. The work was directed by Mr. Blegen 
until December 17, and was subsequently conducted and concluded by Mr. 
Meritt. Operations were carried out in several widely separated areas, but the 
main effort centered about the Temple of Zeus and the ‘“‘Gymnasium” adjacent to 
the Greek Bath discovered in 1924, and at the same time the open field between 
these two buildings was also thoroughly probed. The long narrow foundation 
east of the Temple, which was partly uncovered in the campaign of 1925, was this 
season almost entirely cleared, only the extreme north end of the structure still 
lies buried. The identification of this monument as a great sacrificial altar, is 
undoubtedly correct. It stood parallel to the facade of the Temple with an ex- 
treme length from north to south of 40.58 m., and the full width, as preserved at 
the south end, was 2.42 m. Only the foundations now exist, and even they are 
not quite continuous; the material of which they were built—soft poros in blocks 
of convenient size—had proved too desirable to builders of later times to be 
permitted to lie in place. The upper edge of this table-like altar was probably 
originally decorated with a simple moulding since a good many fragments of such 
an ornament were found scattered about in the neighborhood. At irregular 
intervals along the west side of the altar lie four fairly large blocks of poros, 
perhaps the bases of small altars dedicated to some of the other gods—the great 
altar belonging to Zeus himself. Between the altar and the Temple the mass of 
great blocks fallen from the superstructure of the Temple was made as orderly as 
possible and the area was graded in a descending slope. All through this section 
was a thick layer of white clay filled with chips and fragments of poros chiselled 
away by the masons in dressing the building stones for the Temple. It is evident 
that much if not all of the material which was worked by the stone-cutters here, 
had already beer previously utilized and must have come from an earlier temple 
on the same site. Some indication of its date was given by a few fragments which 
still preserved the lifting holes for ropes—these holes are U-shaped loops, cut into 
the top of the block, a device similar to that employed in the building of the 
Heraeum at Olympia and other early temples. During the campaign a great deal 
of attention was devoted to the remains of the Temple of the fourth century. 
The most remarkable feature of the Temple is a peculiar semi-subterranean crypt 
or adyton in the space at the rear of the cella, behind the two columns of the 
transverse row of the interior colonnade. It was discovered and partly cleared in 
1924, but the southern half of it was at that time overlaid with a mass of heavy 
blocks, but during the present season the excavation was completed. The adyton 
measures 4.05 m. from north to south by 3.62 m. from east to west, and its pave- 
ment lay at a level 1.98 m. below the bottom of the orthostate blocks forming the 
lowest course of the rear wall of the cella. It seems not to have had a ceiling or 
roof of its own, but to have been an open depressed area. At the northeast corner 
of the room, a flight of five steps, the three lower of which are still preserved, led 
down from the cella to the floor of the erypt. The specific purpose of the crypt in 
this Temple still remains a mystery, nothing having been found within it to shed 
light on its use. No oracle is recorded at Nemea, nor is there any intimation that 
this cult of Zeus possessed a mystic character. Below the missing floor in the 
north part of the adyton was found a heavy foundation wall, running from east to 
west, the eastward continuation of which was traced in a pit in the central part 
of the cella itself. At other points in the Temple, where digging was possible, 
similar remains were disclosed of a structure which had preceded the existing 
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building. The exploration of the field between the Temple and the Gymnasium 
revealed ancient remains at several points, but only one monument of any con- 
siderable size, belonging to the Greek period. This is a rectangular structure 
measuring some 22.40 m. from north to south by 13 m. from east to west, which is 
in a bad state of preservation and offers a number of puzzling problems. 

The building containing the Bath, which was excavated in 1924 and was then 
provisionally identified as one unit of a large Gymnasium, should perhaps more 
specifically be called the Palaestra. The adjacent structure extending eastward 
might then be identified as the Gymnasium proper, for which its great extent and 
general arrangement seem very appropriate. In any case it is clear that both 
buildings belong to one architectural scheme. The Gymnasium proper is sepa- 
rated from the Palaestra by an open space 8.83 m. wide, through which it is con- 
jectured, a street led northward toward the Temple. 

The position of the Nemean stadium in a partly natural hollow, some 500 m. 
southeast of the Sanctuary was verified during the campaign of 1925 and a long 
stretch of a water channel was found, which had basins at intervals, quite analo- 
gous to the arrangement revealed in the stadium at Epidauros. In 1926 further 
excavation was carried on and it appeared clearly that there were no built seats 
along the side of the course; spectators must have stood or sat on the ground 
itself, which descends in a regular, and certainly artificially made, slope to the 
floor of the stadium. The earth dug away to bring the hollow to a flat surface 
was thrown out upon the lower ground to the north, raising the latter to the proper 
level, and forming a tongue projecting northward from the hillside. The end of 
the running course was on this tongue. The same method of building a stadium 
may be seen at Sicyon, where, however, the projecting tongue was supported by a 
great retaining wall. 

In the course of the exploratory campaign of 1924 ruins of a prehistoric settle- 
ment were found on the hill called Tsoungiza, which rises above the west end of 
the village of Heraklion. The whole top of this mound was subjected this year to 
a careful investigation and a fairly extensive excavation was undertaken on a 
lower terrace on the north side of the hill. In both places abundant remains of 
prehistoric occupation were brought to light—habitations, graves, pottery in large 
quantity, and miscellaneous objects. At the summit of the knoll the foundations 
of several small houses of Early Helladic date were laid bare. One of them with 
fairly well preserved plan, apparently consisting of a single room, contained eight 
pithoi, standing on the floor, and nine saddle querns or millstones, perhaps give a 
clue to the calling of the owner. In an adjacent house no fewer than twelve 
similar pithoi were found, one of unusually great dimensions having been sunk 
deeply into the floor. On the terrace the deposit proved to lie in stratified 
sequence, representing the three successive stages of the Bronze Age. The deepest 
layers, from which only pottery was obtained, belong to the Early Helladic Period. 
In the middle stratum the ruins of a house were encountered, accompanied by 
characteristic potsherds of the Middle Helladic Period. In the upper levels, not 
far below the present surface of the ground, were uncovered the stone foundations 
of several houses, datable, on the evidence of the pottery which had been left 
scattered about their floors, mainly to the second Late Helladic Period. One of 
the houses comprised three or more rooms, a second at least two; and on the clay 
pavement of the latter were found more or less complete vases of good style 
together with numerous arrow heads of stone and bronze, a bronze knife, and other 
objects. The complete excavation of the cave on the south slope of the Tsoungiza 
Hil! was carried out during November and December, 1926. The cavern proved 
to extend some 15 m. westward from the pit dug the preceding year, widening to a 
breadth of ca. 6 m. and then gradually narrowing to 2.90 m., though its sides are 


by no means regular. The whole cavity was packed with earth, great pieces of 
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fallen poros and quantities of stone. Throughout this deposit potsherds (all 
neolithic) were extremely abundant. In addition to the pottery other finds were 
a dozen complete obsidian blades, a toothed implement of flint, a bevelled celt of 
black stone, a bead of serpentine, a shanked button of dark stone resembling 
steatite, and a button-shaped seal of whitish stone, bearing on one side a checker- 
board pattern marked with deeply incised lines and on the other a peculiar 
character like a A dotted at its center. There were also several whorls or buttons 
of terracotta, beads of the same material, and some fragments of worked bone. 
Animal bones were numerous, chiefly from small animals such as sheep and swine; 
but one huge joint must have belonged to a creature as large as a good-sized ox. 
The most important relic recovered, however, was undoubtedly a fragment of a 
thick skull, which together with some remnants of other human bones, was found 
lying on hardpan at the deepest point of the cave. The fragment of cranium, 
which preserves part of the longitudinal and the occipital sutures, is so far as 
known here, the earliest definite skeletal remains of man yet recovered in the 
Peloponnesos. 


E. P. B. 
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della selce e delle caverne. Turin, 
1924, Paravia. 60 pp. S8vo.—— 
Lawrence Binyon, L’art asiatique au 
British Museum (sculpture et pein- 
ture). Paris, 1925, Van Oest. 74 
pp.; 64 pls. 4to. $15.——Law- 
rence Binyon, Chinese Paintings in 
English Collections. Paris, 1926, 
Van Oest. lxiv, 69 pp.; pls. S8vo. 
——Kaj Birket-Smith, Preliminary 
Report of the Fifth Thule Expedi- 
tion: Physical Anthropology, Lin- 
guistics, and Material Culture. Géte- 
borg, 1925, Elander. 4to.——F. 
Birkner, Der diluviale Mensch in 
Europa. 3. verm. Aufl. Vienna 
and Munich, 1925, Verlagsanstalt 
Tyrolia. 148 pp.; 2 pls.; 278 figs. 
—Anathon Bjorn, Stenalderstu- 
dien. Christiana, 1924, Dybwab. 
51 pp. 8vo. J. F. Blakiston, 
Memoirs of the Archaeological Sur- 
vey of India. No. 19. The Jami 
Masjid at Badaum and Other Build- 
ings in the United Provinces. Cal- 
cutta, 1926. 9, il pp.; 25 pls. 8vo. 
9 sh. 9 d.——E. G. Bliebernicht, 
Neue Funde aus dem Pernauflusse. 
Fundbericht von den Jahren 1920-22, 
1924. 20 pp.——A. S. Blum, A 
Short History of Art from Prehistoric 
Times to the Present Day, Trans- 
lated by R. R. Tatlock. 1926. 280 
pp.; 337 figs——Johs. Bge, An 
Ornamented Celtic’ Bronze Object 
Found in a Norwegian Grave. 
Stockholm. 33 pp.; 3 pls.; 20 figs. 
E. Boerschmann, Chinesische 
Architektur. 2 vols. 1925. 340 
pls.; figs. 4to.—Félix Boix, La 
litografia y sus origines en Espana. 
Madrid, 1925, Gradficas reunidas. 8 
pp. 4to—M. Borissavliévitch, 
Les théories de l’architecture. Paris, 
1926, Payot. 367 pp.; 57 figs. Svo. 
——P. Bosch-Gimpera, Els prob- 
lemes arqueoldgics de la provincia de 
Castell6é. Castellén, 1924, Sociedad 


Castellonense de Cultura. 15 pls.; 
12 figs. Svo. -Bossert, Folk Art 
in Europe. 1926. 182 pls. -A, 


C. Bossom, An Architectural Pil- 
grimage in Old Mexico. London, 
1924, Seribner. 10pp.;110pls. 4to, 
——A. Bouyssonie, J. Bouyssonie, 
L. Bardon, Stations préhistoriques de 
Planchetorte prés Brive (Corréze). 
II. La grotte de Pré-Aubert. III. 
Les grottes de Champ, Chez-Rose, 
Coumba-Negra, Le Raysse. Brive. 
1924. 33 pp.; 11 figs——M. E. 
Boyle, Man before History. A 
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Short Account of Prehistoric Times. 
London, 1924.——Paul Brandt, Vor- 
schule der Kunstbetrachtung. Bres- 
lau, 1924, Hirt. viii, 64 pp.; 4pls.; 373 
figs. Svo.——Erik Brate, Svenska 
Runristare. Stockholm, 1925. 139 
pp. Svo.——Jas. H. Breasted, Jas. 
H. Robinson, The Human Adven- 
ture; Being the Conquest of Civiliza- 
tion and the Ordeal of Civilization. 
2 vols. New York, 1926, Harper. 
741, 781 pp.; maps; figs. Svo. $10. 
~G. Britsch, Theorie der bilden- 
den Kunst. 1926. 150 pp.; 61 figs. 
A. W. Brogger, Kulturgeschichte 
des norwegischen Altertums. Oslo, 
1926, Aschehoug. 246 pp. S8vo. 
-Alfred Mansfield Brooks, Archi- 
tecture and the Allied Arts. 2nd 
rev.edit. Indianapolis, 1926, Bobbs- 
Merrill. 283 pp.; figs. S8vo. $5. 
——P. Brown, Indian Painting unde r 
the Mughals (1550-1750). Oxford, 
1924, Clarendon Press. 204 pp.; 72 
pls. 4to.——Francis Buckley, A 
Microlithic Industry of the Pennine 
Chain Related to the Tardenois of 
Belgium. London, 1924, the author. 
7 pp. 8vo.—Arthur Bulleid, The 
Lake-villages of Somerset. London, 
1924, Folk Press. 78 pp. 16mo. 
-Johannes Bumiiller, Die Urzeit 
des Menschen. . Aufl. Augsburg, 
1925, Benno Filser-———M. C. Bur- 
kitt, Our Early Ancestors. Cam- 
bridge, 1926, Univ. Pr. xii, 243 pp. 
8vo. 10 sh. 6 d.——Georg Bus- 
chan, Illustrierte Vélkerkunde. 2. 
und 3. Auf. II. By A. Byhan, 
Haberlandt, M. Haberlandt. Eu- 
ropa und seine Randgebiete. Stutt- 
gart, 1926, Stecker u. Schréder. vii, 
1154 pp.; 43 pls.; 6 maps; 708 figs. 
——Chas. H. Butcher, Essex Bronze 
Implements and Weapons in the 
Colchester Museum. Colchester, 
1924, Museum Publications. 12 pp. 
Svo. -A. J. Butler, Islamic Pot- 
tery; A Study Mainly Historical. 
1926. 100 pls. 4to. 


Renzo Canella, Stili di architettura. 


3rd_ edit. Milan, 1924, Hoepli. 
xx, 174 pp.; 65 pls. 24 mo.—— 
F. J. Sfanchez Cantén, Espaiia. 
Madrid, 1925, Publicaciones de la 
Comisarfa Regia del Turismo y 
Cultura Artistica. 88 pp. Abate 
Jesus Carballo, Prehistoria universal 
y especial de Espaia. Madrid, 1924, 
L. del Horno. 426 pp. 4to.—— 
A. Carbonell, V. de la Puente, A. 
Rodriguez, La estacién prehistérica 
de Alecolea. Cordova, 1924, Acad. 
de Ciencias. 37 pp.; 12 figs. 4to. 
——Cardiganshire Antiquarian So- 
ciety, Transactions. IV. Abery- 
stwyth, 1926, Cambrian News. 95 
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pp. S8vo. Thos. Francis Carter, Archéologie gauloise, gallo-romaine, 


The Invention of Printing in China 
and its Spread Westward. New 
York, 1925, Columbia Univ. Press. 
$7.50——Catalogue of Products ll- 
lustrating the Tardenoisian and 
Other Microlithic Industries Exhib- 
ited at the Rooms of the Royal 
Anthropological Institute of Great 
Britain and Ireland, 52 Upper 
Bedford Place, June 8 to June 22, 


1926. Published by the Institute. 
8 pp. S8vo.—Wm. Chaffers, The 
New Keramic Gallery. 2 vols. 


Revised and Edited by H. M 
Cundall. London, 1926, Reeves and 
Turner. viii, 328, 366 pp. 70 sh. 

Pierre Champion, Tanger, Fés, 


Mekhés (Les villes d’art célébres). 
Paris, 1924, Laurens. 160 pp.; 3 
pls.; 125 figs. 8 vo.—vVere Gordon 


Childe, The Aryans; A Study of 
Indo-European Origins. New York, 
1926, Knopf. 234 pp.; map; figs. 
Svo. $4. Mogens Clemmensen, 
Aeldre nordisk Architektur. V. 


Danske Empiremolder. Copenha- 
gen, 1924, Reitzel. 8 pp.;,.16 pls. 
4to. Ludwig Coellen, Uber die 


Methode der Kunstgeschichte. Eine 
geschichts-philosophische Untersuch- 
ung. Traisa-Darmstadt, 1924, Arka- 
denverlag. 84 pp. Svo.——W. 
Cohn, La _ sculpture hindoue. 


Paris, 1924, Crés. 80 pp.; 170 figs. 
8vo.—The Colchester Museum of 
Local Antiquities. Report of the 


Museum and Monument Committee 
for the year ended 31st March, 1926. 


Colchester, 1926. 32 pp. S8vo. 6 
d.—La Colleccion Lazaro. Tome 
I. Madrid, 1926, La Espafia mo- 
derna. 495 pp.; 520 figs. Svo. 


Jos. Colomines Roca, Prehistorica de 
Montserrat. Montserrat, 1925, 
Monestir. v, 131 pp.; 55 pls. 4to. 
9 Mk. A. K. Coomaraswami, An 
Introduction to Indian Art. Adyar, 
1924, The Theosophical Publishing 
House. 141 pp.; 15 pls. 8vo.—— 
H. Corot, Les sépultures de l’Age du 
bronze aux alentours d’Auxerre et 
dans la région auxerroise. Auxerre, 
1925. S8vo. H. Corot, Note sur 
un trousseau de clefs du Musée 
municipal d’ Alise-Sainte-Reine. Aux- 
erre, 1925. Svo. H. Corot, Un 
tumulus de bronze A Darcey (Céte- 


d’Or). Dijon, 1925. Svo. 
Virgilio Correia, Monumentos e 
esculturas (Sec. III-X VI). 2* ediz. 


Lisbon, 1924, Ferin. 231 pp.; pls. 


8vo.——Henry Cousens, The Archi- 
tectural Antiquities of Western 
India. London, 1926, India Society. 


xi, 86 pp.; 57 pls. Svo. 25 sh. 
Léon Coutil, Département de |’Eure. 


Max 


carolingienne. V. Ar- 
Pont-Audemer. 
152 pp.; 


franque et 
rondissement de 
Paris, 1925, Lestringant. 
pls. Svo. 


Cyril Davenport, Architecture in Eng- 


land. London, 1924, Methuen. 164 
pp.; 8 pls.; 65 figs. 16mo.——A. 
Debruge, La grotte des hyénes du 
Djebel-Roknia. Constantine, 1925 
67 pp. S8vo. Louis Delaporte, 
Les monuments du Cambodge. 
Etudes d’architecture khmére. Paris, 
1924, Leroux. x, 127 pp.; 37 pls. 
fol——Edmond Delsa, Initiation A 
lceuvre d’art. Directions 4 l’usage 
des peintres, graveurs et photo- 
graphes. Liege, 1924, Vaillant- 
Carmanne. 29 pp.; figs. Svo. - 
R. Demangel, Le tumulus dit de 
Protésilas. Paris, 1926, de Boccard. 
79 pis.; figs. =8vo——W. 
Deonna, Quelques réflexions sur le 


symbolisme (en particulier dans 
art préhistorique). Paris, 1924, 
Leroux. iv, 60 pp.; 8vo. An- 


dré De Ridder, Le génie du Nord. 
Antwerp, 1925, Edit. Selection. 79 


pp. 4to. 6 fr—-—Henry Dewey, 
Studies in Danish Geology. 1926. 
45 pp. S8vo. Dickinson, 


An Outline History of Architecture 
of the British Isles. London, 1926, 
Cape. 320 pp. S8vo. 15 
Dieseldorff, Kunst und Religion der 
Mayavolker im alten und heutigen 
Mittel-amerika. Berlin, 1926, Julius 
Springer. 49 pp.; 53 pls.; 239 figs. 


sh. - 


7.50 Mk.——E. Diez, Die Kunst 
Indiens (Handbuch der Kunstwis- 
senschaft). Wildpark-Potsdam, n. 


d., Akademische Verlagsgesellschaft, 
193 pp.; 13 pls.; 231 figs ——-H. Dod- 
well, ed., The Diary of Ananda Ranga 
Pillai. Translated from the Tamil 
by Order of the Govt. of Madras. 


Vol. X. Madras, 1925. xxiv, 428 
pp. Svo. 3 rupees. Pericle Du- 
cati, Arte classica. Turin, 1926, 


Unione Tipografica. 2 fasec.; numer- 


ous figs. 4to.——M. Dupont, Kunst- 
gewerbe der Hindu. 1926. 48 pls. 
4to, 

Ebert, ed., Reallexikon der 


Vorgeschichte. 2. Bd., Lf. 46 
(Busse—Dynastie); 4. 2 

(Frankreich—Gezer); 4. Bd., 2. 
Halfte, 1. Lf. (Ghirla—Gold); 2. I 
(Gold—Gé6tterkrankheit); 3.  L 
(Gétterkrankheit—Grab); 5. Bd., 
Lf. 2 (Handwerk—Haus); Lf. 3 
(Haus—Heirat); 6. Bd., Lf. 1—4 
(Iberer—Keltisches Miinzwesen); 5. 
Lf. (Keltisches Miinzwesens—Klei- 
dung); 7. Bd., 1. Lf. (Kleinasien— 
Kreta); 2.-5. Lf. (Kreta—Loculus- 
Grab); 8. Bd., 1. Lf. (Maltaja 
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Megalith-Grab). Berlin, 1926, de 
Gruyter. 1604 pp.; 695 pls. S8vo. 
6 Mk. per Lf. S. Eitrem, Gun- 
nar Rudberg, ed., Symbolae Osloen- 
ses. Fasc. 1V. Oslo, 1926, Some et 
soc. 75 pp. 8vo.——Chas. Q. El- 
dredge, A History of Curios in the 
Private Museum of Charles Q. EI- 
dredge, Old Mystic, Conn. Mystic, 
Conn., 1926, the author. 309 pp.; 
figs. 12mo. $2. Emge, 
Die Idee des Bauhauses, Kunst und 
Wirklichkeit. Berlin, 1924, Heise. 
35 pp. 8vo.——Sigurd  Erixon, 
Fiihrer durch Skansens Kulturge- 
schichtliche Abteilung. Stockholm, 
1925, Nordiska Museet. 195 pp.; 
105 figs. Svo. 

Klas Fahraeus, Konstkritiska essayer. 
Stockholm, 1924, Bonnier. 176 pp. 


4to.—Bogdan B. Filov, Izdanie na 
Narodnie Muzei v Sofia (ancient 
Bulgarian art). Sofia, 1924. 128 


pp.; 58 pls. 4to.—tLouis Finot, 
H. Parmentier, Victor Goloubew, Le 
temple d’I¢varapura (Bantdy Sréi, 
Cambodge). Paris, 1926. 72 pls. 
4to. J. B. M. Flamand, Les 
pierres écrites (Hadjrat-Mektoubat). 
Gravures et inscriptions rupestres 
du Nord-Africain. Paris, 1925, 
Masson. iii, 434 pp.; pls.; figs. 
4to.— Sir Banister Fletcher, A 
History of Architecture on the Com- 
parative Method. 7th edit., rev. 
London, 1924, Batsford. 967 pp.; 
figs. 8vo. Alfred Forke, Der Ur- 
sprung der Chinesen auf Grund ihrer 
alten Bilderschrift. Hamburg, 1925, 
Friederichsen. 31 pp. 4to.——G. 
Fougéres, G. Contenau, R. Grousset, 
P. Jouguet, J. Lesquier, Les pre- 
miéres civilisations. Paris, 1926, 
Alean. 437 pp.; 3 maps. S8vo.—— 
A. H. Francke, Antiquities of Indian 


Tibet. II. London, 1926, High 
Commissioner for India. viii, 310 
pp. 8vo. 45 sh.——Ferdinand 
Friedensburg, Die Miinze in der 
Kulturgeschichte. 2. Aufl. Ber- 
lin, 1926, Weidmannsche Buch- 
handlung. vili, 244 pp.; 91 figs. 


9 Mk.——J. Newton Friend, 
London, 1926, 


Svo. 
Iron in Antiquity. 
Griffin. viii, 221 pp. 10 sh. 6 d. 
——Friluftmuseet, Norsk Folke- 
museum. Oslo, 1925. Svo.——E. 
Fuchs, Dachreiter und verwandte 
Chinesische Keramik des XV. bis 
XVIII. Jahrhunderts. 1924. 62 
pp.; 58 pls. 4to.——Eduard Fuchs, 


Geschichte der erotischen Kunst. 
Das__individuelle Problem. II. 
Munich, 1924, Langen. viii, 440 
pp.; pls.; figs. 4to. 


Thos. Gann, Ancient Cities and Mod- 
ern Tribes: Exploration and Adven- 
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ture in Maya Lands. London, 1926, 
Duckworth. 256 pp. 8vo. 21 sh. 
——Helen Gardner, Art through the 
Ages; an Introduction to its History 
and Significance. New York, 1926, 
Harcourt. 517 pp.; figs. 12 mo. 
$4.——Victor Gardthausen, Das alte 
Monogramm. Leipsic, 1924, Hierse- 
mann, xii, 188 pp.;5 pls. 4to—— 
D. A. E. Garrod, The Upper Palaeo- 
lithic Age in Britain. New York, 
1926, Oxford Univ. Pr., Amer. Br. 
212 pp.; 49 figs. S8vo. $3.50.— 
Genéve. Bulletin du Musée d’art et 
d’histoire de Genéve. IV. Geneva, 
1926, Kundig. 322 pp. 4to.—— 
Edw. W. Gifford, W. E. Schenck, 
Archaeology of the Southern San 
Joaquin Valley, California (Univ. of 
Cal. Pub. in Arch. and Ethn., xxiii, 
1). 122 pp.; 34 pls.; map. Curt 
Glaser, Ostasiatische Plastik. Berlin, 
1924, Cassirer. 97 pp.; 172 pls. 
4to.——P. Goessler, Der Urmensch 
in Mittel-Europa. Stuttgart, 1924, 
Franckhsche Verlagsbuchhandlung. 
88 pp.; 40 pls. 4to.——G. B. Gor- 
don, ed., Maya Pottery. Philadel- 
phia, 1925, The University Museum. 
100 collotype plates, 15” by 20”. 
$60 per part (25 plates)——George 
B. Gordon, Rambles in Old London. 
Philadelphia, 1924, Jacobs. 334 pp.; 
figs. 8vo.——M. L. Gothein, Ge- 
schichte der Gartenkunst von den 
Aegyptern bis zur Gegenwart. 2nd 
edit. 2 vols. 1926. 637 pls. 4to. 

——Sigurd Grieg, Hadelands eldste 


Bosetningshistorie. Oslo, 1926, 
Jacob Dybwad. viii, 204 pp. 8vo. 

——G. Groslier, Les villes d’art 
célébres. Angkor. Paris, 1924, 
Laurens. 164 pp.; 5 maps; 103 figs. 
8vo.——O. Grosso, Storia dell’arte 
glapponese. Bologna, 1925, 
“Apollo.” 100 figs. 27 1——Guide 


du touriste 4 Verneuil-sur-Avre; son 
histoire, ses curiosités. Verneuil- 
sur-Avre, 1924, Turgis. 47  pp.; 
figs. 16mo.—— Illustrated Guide of 
Bruges. Brussels, 1924, De Boeck. 
76 pp.; pls.; figs. Svo.——A Guide 
to the Antiquities of the Stone Age in 
the Department of British and Medi- 
aeval Antiquities. 3rd Edition. 
London, 1926, Brit. Museum, xiv, 
204 pp. 8 vo. 2 sh. 6 d.—Paul 
Guillaume, Thos. Munro, Primitive 
Negro Sculpture. New York, 1926, 
Harcourt, Brace and Co. 134 pp.; 
map; 41 figs. 4to. $6.——Pedro 
Gutierrez de Quijano y Lopez, La 
Cartuja de Jerez. Jerez, 1924, tip. 
Jerezana. 177 pp.;54pls. 4to.—— 
Joseph Guyot, Dourdan illustré. 
Guide du touriste, album de dessins, 
pages d'histoire locale. Etampes, 
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1924, Dormann. 
Svo. 

A. Haas, Burgwiille und Hiinengriber 
der Insel Riigen in der Volkssage. 
Stettin, 1925.——-B. Haendcke, Ent- 
wicklungsgeschichte der Stilarten. 
Ein Handbuch. 2. Aufl. Biele- 
feld, 1924, Velhagen u. Klasing. iv, 
640 pp.; 29 pls.; 389 figs. 4to.—— 
M. R. Harrington, Primitive Pueblo 
Ruins in Northwestern Arizona 
(Indian Notes, III, 3). New York, 
1926. 5 pp——M. D. Harris, Un- 
known Warwickshire. London, 
1924, Lane. 232 pp.; 20 pls. S8vo. 

-E. B. Havell, Himalayas in In- 
dian Art. London, 1924, Murray. 
110 pp.; figs. Svo.——C. P. Hawkes 
Mauresques. With Some Basque 
and Spanish Cameos. Boston, 1926, 
Houghton. 258 pp.; figs. 12 mo. 
$3.——Philippe Héléna, Les grottes 
sépulcrales Yo Monges 4 Narbonne. 
Toulouse, 1925. 114 pp.; 12 pls.; 
10 figs. Svo——M. Hémery, 
Quelques mots sur les antiquités 
préhistoriques trouvées dans les 
dragages de Il’Oise. Compiégne, 
1924, impr. du ‘“‘Progrés de |’Oise’’. 
7 pp.; pls. Svo.——Richard Hen- 
nig, Von riitselhaften Lindern. Ver- 
sunkene Stiitten der Geschichte. 
Munich. 25 figs. 7.50 
C. Hentze, Les figurines de la 
c4ramique funéraire. Matériaux 
pour |’Etude des Croyances et du 
Folklore de la Chine ancienne. 
1926. 100 pp.; 172 figs. 4to.— 
Ed. Hernandez Pacheéo, Las pinturas 
preistoricas de la cuevas de la 
Arafia (Valencia). Evolucién del 
arte rupestre en Espafia. Madrid, 
1924, Jiménez y Moslina. 221 pp.; 
24 pils.; 80 figs. 4to. 15 pes. 
George F. Hill, Becker the Counter- 
feiter. London, 1925, Spink & Son. 
Part I, 72 pp.; portrait; 8 pls. Part 
IT, 39 pp.; 11 pls. 12 sh. each part. 

Hispanic Society of America. 

Ten Panels Probably Executed by 

the Indians of New Mexico, in the 

Collection of the Hispanic Society of 

America. New York, 1926.—— 

Historical Monuments of England. 

Huntingdonshire. London, 1926, 

H, M. Stationery Off.  xliii, 350 pp.; 

166 figs. 35 sh.——R. L. Hobson, 

The George Eumorfopoulos Collec- 

tion: Catalogue of the Chinese, 

Corean, and Persian Pottery and 

Porcelain. III. From T‘Ang_ to 

Ming: Chiin, Ting, and Tz‘U Chou 

Wares. London, 1926, Benn. xiii, 

66 pp.; 75 pls. 4to. 12£ 12 sh—— 

Carsten Hoeg, Les Saracatsans. 

Paris, 1925, Champion. 312 pp.; 


pls. Svo. D. G. Hogarth, The 


54 pp.; 24 pls. 
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Twilight of History (Eighth Earl 
Grey Memorial Lecture, Delivered 
Feb. 17, 1926). Oxford, 1926, Univ. 
Pr. 1 sh.——E.. C. Howard, Ov était 
Carthage? Algiers, 1924, Carbonel. 
36 pp. 8vo.—Hure, Le Senonais 
préhistorique. Sens, 1924. 

Chas. Igglesden, A Saunter through 


Kent with Pen and Pencil. Vol. 
XVIII. Westbere, Chislet, Up- 
street, Grove, Ferry, Reculver, 


Sarre, Ash, Woodnesborough, Ash- 
ford, 1925, Kentish Express. 85 pp. 
8vo.—Indian Notes. III. 3. 
New York, 1926, Museum of the 
American Indian, Heye Foundation, 
Broadway at 155th St. 147-220 
pp.; 31 figs——N. Iorga, A History 
of Roumania; Land, People, Civi- 
lization; tr. from the 2nd enl. ed., 
by Joseph McCabe. New York, 
Dodd, Mead. 296 pp.; map. 
8vo. $4.——Izvestia na Boulgarskie 
archeolog. Institut. I (1921-22) et 
II (1923-24). Sofia, 1924. viii, 
269 and viii, 256 pp.; 14 pls. 
Jahrbuch des bernischen historischen 
Museums in Bern. 4. Jahrg. 1924. 
Bern, 1925.——-Waldemar Jochel- 
son, Archaeological Investigations in 
the Aleutian Islands. Washington, 
1925, The Carnegie Institution. 
145 pp.; 28 pls.; map; 110 figs. 
4to. Neville Jones, The Stone 
Age in Rhodesia. New York, 1926, 
Oxford Univ. Pr., Am. Br. 134 pp.; 


40 figs. Svo. $4.25. F. Jons- 
son, Interpretation of the Runic 


Inscriptions from Herjolfsnes (Med- 
delelser om Groenland, LXVII, 2). 
Copenhagen, 1924, Reitzel———Th. 
Jorgensen, Om anglo-frisiske, heru- 
liske og burgundiske indskrifter med 


de aeldreruner fra nordens (tre) 
riger, I, II, III. Sonderborg, 1925, 
1926. Svo.——David Joseph, Ge- 


schichte der Baukunst vom Altertum 
bis zur Neuzeit. Ein Handbuch. 
3. Aufl. Leipsic, 1924, Schumann, 
xliv, 983 and xli, 863 pp.; 1751 pls. 
8vo.—L. Jouhaud, Un art popu- 
laire limousin. La peinture céra- 
mique au cimetiére de Limoges. 
Limoges, 1925, impr. Guillemot et 
de Lamothe. 89 pp.; figs. 16mo. 


4 fr.—tThos. Athol Joyce, Maya 
and Mexican Art. London, 1926, 
The Studio. viii, 191 pp. 8vo. 
10sh. 6d. 


Antiquities of 
Marev-Wadwan. Memoirs of the 
Archaeological Survey of Kashmir, 
No. 1. 1924. 32 pp. 8vo.—— 
A. Kammerer, Essai sur [histoire 
antique d’Abyssinie. Le royaume 
d’Aksum et ses voisins d’Arabie et 
de Méroé, Paris, 1926, Geuthner, 
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198 pp.; 45 pls. 8vo. 
Karny, Ein Besuch beim Borobudur 
(Untersuchungen zur Geschichte des 
Buddhismus). Munich-Neubiberg. 
19 pp. Svo.—Fritz Karpfen, Der 
Kitsch. Eine Studie iiber die Ent- 
artung der Kunst. Hamburg, 1924, 
Weltbund-Verlag. 112 pp.; 29 pls. 
8vo.——R. Karutz, Die Vélker Nord- 
und Mittelasiens. Stuttgart, 1925, 
Franckh. 120 pp.; 54  pls.—— 
Josef Klek, Die Bienenkunde des 
Altertums. IV. Die Spiitzeit (Ar- 
chiv fiir Bienenkunde VII. 2/3). 
41 pp. 8vo.——G. Kraft, Die Kul- 
tur der Bronzezeit in Siiddeutsch- 
land. Augsburg, 1926.——St. 
Kramrisch, Grundziige der indischen 
Kunst. Hellerau bei Dresden, 1924, 
Avalun-Verlag. 141 pp.; 48 pls. 
4to.—Fritz Krause, Das Wirt- 
schaftsleben der Volker (Jedermanns 
Biicherei, Abt. Voélkerkunde). 
Breslau, 1924. Svo.——wW. Kricke- 
berg, Die Totonaken. Ein Beitrag 
zur historischen Ethnographie Mit- 
tel-amerikas. Baessler-Archiv, Bd. 
IX. Berlin, 1925. 75 pp. 25 figs. 

-Herbert W. Krieger, Material 
Culture of the People of South- 
eastern Panama, Based on Specimens 
in the U. 8S. Nat. Museum. Bull. 
134, U. 8S. Nat. Mus. Washington, 
1926. A. L. Kroeber, Archae- 
ological Explorations in Peru. Part 
1, Ancient Pottery from Trujillo. 
Chicago, 1926, Field Museum. 43 
pp.; figs. fol. $2.50——A. L. 
Kroeber, Handbook of the Indians of 
California (Bulletin 78, Bureau of 
American Ethnology). Washing- 
ton, 1925. XVIII, 995 pp.—— 
Otto Kunkel, Aus Pommerns Ur- 
geschichte, Berlin, 1926, E. Hart- 
mann. 56 pp.; 22 pls.——Otto 
Kunkel, Der Miiander in den vor- 
und friihgeschichtlichen Julturen 
Europas. Marburg, 1925, Bauer. 
62 pp.——Otto Kunkel, Oberhessens 
vorgeschichtliche Altertiimer. Mar- 
burg, 1926, Elwert, 271 pp.; 205 figs. 
tto.—Jul. Kurth, Die Geschichte 
des japanischen Holzschnitts. I 
(von den Anfingen bis Harunobu). 
Leipsic, 1925, Hiersemann. viii, 
444 pp.; 29 pls. 4to. 80 Mk. 


Wolfgang La Baume, Gegossene Zier- 


scheiben der spiten Bronzezeit aus 
Nordostdeutschland. Leipsic, 1925, 
Kabitzsch. 3. figs. Svo.——Ga- 
briel Lafon, Nos ancétres. Pré- 
histoire. Sarlat, 1924, Michelet. 
19 pp. 16mo.——Percy G. Lang- 
ton, Bedford Modern School Mu- 
seum. Illustrated Guide Descrip- 
tive of the Collection of Bedfordshire 
Antiquities Now Assembled in the 
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Bedford Modern School Museum. 
Bedford, 1925. S8vo. 3 sh—— 
Berthold Laufer, Ivory in China; 
Field Museum of Natural History 
Anthropology Leaflet 21. Chicago, 
1925.——Berthold Laufer, Ostrich 
Egg-shell Cups of Mesopotamia and 
the Ostrich in Ancient and Modern 
Times. Chicago, 1926, Field Mu- 
seum. 51 pp. 8vo. $0.50.—— 
Berthold Laufer, T’ang, Sung und 
Yiian Paintings. Brussels, 1924, 
Van Oest. 22 pp.;30 pls. 4to.—— 
Alb. von Le Coq, Bilderatlas zur 
Kunst und Kulturgeschichte Mit- 
telasiens. Berlin, 1925, Dietrich 
Reimer (Ernst Vohsen).——Luis 
Castillo Ledom, EK] Museo Nacional 
de Arqueologia, Historia, y Etno- 
grafia, 1825-1925 (Tallares Graficos 
del Museo Nacional de Arquelogia, 
Historia, y Etnografia). 1924. VI, 
127 pp.——W. Lehmann, Kunst- 
geschichte des alten Peru. Berlin, 
1924, Wasmuth. 68 pp.; 128 pls. 
tto.——H. G. Lempertz, Carl 
Becker, Einfiithrung in die Entwick- 
lung der Kunst. Cologne, 1924, 
Bachem. 45 pp.; 52 figs. Svo.— 

L. Lequeux, C. Sladden, L’Age de la 
pierre polie dans la vallée de la 
Vesdre (province de Liége). Brus- 
sels, 1924, impr. Médicale et Scien- 
tifique. S88 pp. 8vo. Sune 
Lindqvist, Vendelkulturens Alder 
och ursprung. Stockholm, 1926, pa 
Akademiens Forlag. 203 pp. S8vo. 
6 kr. Ralph Linton, Archaeology 
of the Marquesas Islands (Bulletin 
23, Bernice Pauahi Bishop Museum). 
Honolulu, 1925. 187 pp.; 15 pls.; 
30 figs. Carl von Lorck, Grund- 
strukturen des Kunstwerks. Wild- 
park-Potsdam, 1926, Akademische 
Verlagsgesellschaft Athenaion, 24 
pp. 4to. Wilhelm Liibke, 
Grundriss der Kunstgeschichte. I. 
Die Kunst des Altertums. 16. Aufl, 
neu bearbeitet von Er. Pernice. 
Esslingen, 1924, Neff. x, 526 pp.; 
17 pls.; 700 figs. 4to——G. H. 
Luquet, L’art et la religion des 
hommes fossiles. Paris, 1926, Mas- 
son. 231 pp.; 119 figs. Svo.— 

Hein, M. Liitzeler, Formen der 
Kunsterkenntnis. Bonn, 1924, 
Cohen. viii, 259 pp.; 9 pls. 8vo. 


Luigi Maccone, Il bambino nell’arte 


attraverso i secoli. Bergamo, 1924, 
Istituto d’arti grafiche. xix, 138 
pp.; pls.; figs. Svo.—Albany F. 
Major, Edward J. Burrow, The 
Mystery of Wansdyke: Being the 
Record of Research and Investiga- 
tion in the Field. Cheltenham, 
1926, Burrow. viii, 200 pp. 8vo. 
25 sh.———Jacques Maritain, Kunst 
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en scholastiek. Inleiding en verta- 


ling van C. A. Terburg. Amster- 
dam, 1924, Van Munster. 198 pp.; 
24 pis. Svo. Sir John Mar- 
shall, ed., Annual Report of the 
Arch: aeologic al Survey of India, 
1923-24. London, 1926, High Com- 


India, 42 Grosvenor 


J. H. Massing- 


missioner for 
Gardens, 8. W. 1 


ham, Downland Man. London, 
1926, Jonathan Cape. 422. pp. 
8vo. 21 sh. Sir H. C. Maxwell- 


Lyte, Catalogue of Manuscripts and 
Other Objects in the Museum of the 
Public Record Office, with Brief 
Descriptive and Historical Notes. 
12th Edition. London, 1926, Sta- 
tionery Office. vil, 78 pp. 8vo. 
1 sh.——Nanalal Chamanlal Mehta, 
Studies in Indian Painting. Survey 
. . . Ranging from VII Century to 
c. A.D., 1870. Bombay, 1926, 
Taraporevala. xi, 129 pp. Svo. 
Rs. 56. Alfredo Melani, L’arte di 
distinguere gli stili (architettura, 
scultura applicata, arte decorativa; 
legni; metalli, tessuti, ecc.), 2° ediz. 
Milan, 1924, Hoepli. xxiii, 676 pp.; 
figs. 16mo. José Ramén Mélida, 
Manuel A. Alvarez, S. Gomez 
Santa Cruz, B. Taracena Aguirre, 
Ruinas de Numancia. Por apéndice 
noticia de las excavaciones prac- 
ticadas en 1923. Madrid, 1924, tip. 
de la Revista de Archivos, Biblio- 
tecas y Museos. 15 pp.; 12 pls. 
4to.——Oswald Menghin, Viktor 
Wanschura, Urgeschichte Wiens. 
Vienna, 1924, Burgverlag. Vol. II. 
80 pp.; 7 pls.; map. 16mo. 

Ernst Moessel, Die Proportion in 
Antike und Mittelalter. Munich, 
1926, C. H. Beck. 128 pp.; 63 figs. 
——P. César Moran, Excavaciones 
arqueolégicas en el Cerro del Ber- 
rueco. Madrid, 1924, tip. de la 
Revista de Archivos. 24 pp.; 14 pls. 
4to. 2.50 pes ———Hugo Métefindt, 
ed., Gétze Festschrift. Studien 
zur vorgeschichtlichen Archiologie. 
Leipsic, 1925, C. Kabitzsch. xviii, 
247 pp.; 19 pls.; 276 figs. 16 Mk. 
——Hugo Miétefindt, Der Schatz- 
fund von Nagy-Szent-Miklos, Komi- 
tat ee Ungarn. Berlin, 1925, 
de Gruyter. 34s figs. =8vo. 

Hugo Métefindt, Veréffent hungen 


von Alfred Goetze 1890-1925. Lei ip- 
sic, 1925, Kabitzsch. 10 figs. 8vo. 
——Findlay Muirhead, Marcel 
Monmarché, Northwestern France 
(Blue Guides). New York, 1926, 
Macmillan. 436 pp.; maps; figs. 
$4.80. Reiner Miiller, Die Geo- 


graphie der peutingerischen Tafel 
in der Rheinprovinz, in Holland und 
Belgien. Gotha, 1926, J. Perthes. 
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8 pp. S8vo.——Richard Miller, 
Schénes aus Schlesien. Von Kunst- 


werken und Kunstformen. Bres- 
lau, 1924, Priebatsch. 32 pp.; 36 
figs. Svo. Oskar Miinsterberg, 
Chinesische Kunstgeschichte. 2. 
Aufl. Esslingen, 1924, Neff. xv, 
350, xix, 500 pp.; 38 pls.; 996 figs. 
Ato. Musées royaux du cinquan- 
tenaire de Bruxelles. Brussels, 1925, 
Ern. Thill. 32 pls. 
Georg K. Nagler, Neues 


allgemeines 


Kiinstler-Lexikon. Unveriind. Ab- 
druck der I. Aufl, 1835-1852. Bd. 
I. Vienna, 1924, Manz. viii, 560 


pp. 8vo.—National Museum of 
Wales. Guide to the Collections of 
Pontypool and Usk, Japan. Cardiff, 
1926. 28 pp. 8vo. 6 %d— 
Christoph. Natter, Kiinstlerische Er- 
ziehung aus eigengesetzlicher Kraft. 
Gotha, 1924, Perthes. vii, 72 pp.; 
15 pls.; 29 figs. S8vo.- Albert 
Neuburger, Echt oder Falschung? 
Die Beurteilung, Priifung und Be- 
handlung von Altertiimern und 
Kunstgegenstiinden. Ein Handbuch. 
Leipsic, 1924, Voigtlaender. 207 
pp.; 46 pls. Svo.—Karl Eug. 
Neuhaus, The Appreciation of Art. 
Boston, 1924, Ginn. 266 pp.; figs. 
Svo. Sydney P. Noe, The Mende 
(Kaliandra) Hoard (Numis. Notes 
and Mono., 27). New York, 1926, 
Amer. Numis. Soc., Broadway and 
155th St. 75 pp.; "10 figs. 12mo. 
$2. Arthur Nordén, Ostergétlands 
Bronsalder. Linképing, 1926, Hen- 
rie Carlsons Bokhandel. 407 pp.; 
141 pls. (containing about 500 figs.). 
fol——Nordiske Museet. Gusta- 
viansk stil i dess tidigare form, ett 
urval av férem&l frin Nordiska 
Museet avdelning fér de hdodgre 
stinden. Stockholm, 1926. 71 pp. 
8vo. Lord Northbourne, «., 
Charlton Lectures on Art. New 
York, 1925, Oxford Univ. Pr., Amer. 
Br. 120 pp. 8vo. $3.——North- 
umbrian Monuments, or the Shields 
of Arms, Effigies, and Inscriptions in 
the Churches, Castles, and Halls of 
Northumberland. Newcastle-upon- 
Tyne, 1924, Records Committee. 
xxiii, 180 pp. 8vo.——H. V. Nuss- 
baumer, Verwandlung der Bild- 
form. Leipsic, 1924, Xenien-Verlag. 
iv, 67, iv, 87 pp.; 63 pls. S8vo. 


Hugo Obermaier, Ferdinand Birkner, 


Wilhelm Schmidt, Wilhelm Koppers, 
Der Mensch aller Zeiten. Natur 
und Kultur der Vélker der Erde. 
III. und Kulturen. 1. Ge- 
sellschaft und Wirtschaft der Vélker, 
von W. Schmidt u. W. Koppers. 
Regensburg, 1925, Josef Habbel. 
xii, 797 pp.; map; 30 pls.; 551 figs. 16 
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XUM 


Misc.] 


Mk. The Old Town Hall of 
Leicester. Illustrated Souvenir and 
Guide. Leicester, 1926, Museum 
and Libraries Committee. 16 pp. 
8vo.——A. and G. Ortleb, Vademe- 
cum fiir Miinzsammler. 4. Aufl. 
Leipsic, 1924, Ruhl. vi, 97 pp.; 20 
pls.; 290 figs. Svo.—H. F. Os- 
born, Men of the Old Stone Age, 
their Environment, Life, and Art. 
3rd Edit. London, 1924. 559 pp.; 
275 figs-——Charles Oulmont, Les 
lunettes de l’amateur d’objets d’art. 
Paris, 1926, Grasset. 253 pp.; figs. 


Svo. 

E. A. Pachomow, Monetnyje klady 
Azerbaigana (Die Miinzfunde von 
Azerbaigan). Baku, 1926. 100 pp. 


Svo.— Aug. Padtberg, Das alt- 
steinzeitliche Lésslager bei Munz- 
ingen nach eigenen Ausgrabungen. 
Augsburg, 1925. 74 pp.; 8 pls.; 2 
figs. fol——-J. A. Page, Memoirs of 
the Archaeological Survey of India. 
No. 22. An Historical Memoir on 
the Qutb: Delhi. Calcutta, 1926. 
ix, 49, iii pp.; 22 pls. 8vo.— 
A. de Pamagua, La civilisation néo- 
lithique. 2nd edit. Paris, 1925, 
Colin. xlii, 217 pp.; figs. 8vo. 
25 fr.——Erwin Panofsky, ‘‘Idea” 
Ein Beitrag zur Begriffsgeschichte 
der ilteren Kunsttheorie. Leipsic, 
1924, Teubner. vi, 145 pp.; figs. 
4to.——Pierre Paris, Vic Bardaviu, 
Excavaciones en el Cabezo del 
Cuervo, término de Alcaniz (Ternel). 
Madrid, 1924, tip. de la Revista de 
Archivos. 22 pp.; 10 pls. 4to. 2 
pes.- Arthur C. Parker, The Great 
Algonkin Flint Mines at Coxackie. 
Rochester, N. Y., 1925, Lewis H. 
Morgan Chapter, Researches and 
Transactions of the N. Y. State 
Archaeological Society. Vol. LV, 4. 
——C. A. Parker, The Gosforth 
District; its Antiquities and Places of 
Interest. New Edition by W. G. 
Collingwood. Cumberland and 
Westmoreland Antiquarian and 
Archaeological Society, extra series, 
Vol. XV. Kendal, 1926, Titus 
Wilson. 204pp. S8vo.——H. Alex- 
ander Parsons, The Earliest Coins 
of Norway (Numismatic Notes and 
Monographs, No. 29). New York, 
1926, The American Numismatic 
Society, Broadway at 156th St. 41 
pp.; figs. Eisie Worthington 
Clews Parsons, The Pueblo of 
Jemez. New Haven, 1925, Yale 
Univ. Press. No. 3 of Papers of 
Southwestern Expedition. 158 pp.; 
18 pls.; 18 figs.; map. 4to. $7.50. 
Paulys Real-Encyclopiidie der 
classischen Altertumswissenschaft. 
Libanos—Lokris. Stuttgart, 1926. 
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——Rudolf Payer-Thurn, Chine- 
sische Miniaturen. I. Aus dem 
Leben einer chinesischen Dame. 
Vienna, 1924, Thyrsos-Verlag. 4 
pp.; 12 pls. fol———Eugéne Pépin, 
Chinon (Petites monographies des 
grands édifices de la France). Paris, 
1924, Laurens. 136 pp.; 5 pls.; 40 
figs. Svo.——Ariste Per, Vingt ans 
de truquage dans le meuble ancien. 
Comment on construit un meuble 


truqué; comment le reconnaitre. 
Havre, 1925, impr. édit. du XX° 
Siécle. 287 pp.; figs. S8vo. José 


Pérez de Barradas, Nuevas civiliza- 
ciones del paleolitico de Madrid. 
Barcelona, 1924. 40 pp.; 1 pl.; 54 
figs. Svo.——José Pérez de Bar- 
radas, Yacimientos paleoliticos del 
Valle de Manzanares (Madrid). 
Madrid, 1924, tip. de la Revista de 
Archivos, Bibliotecas y Museos. 19 
pp.; 6 pls. 4to.- Luis Pericot y 
Garcia, La civilizacién megalitica 
catalana y la cultura pirenaica. 
Bercelona, 1925, Ortega. 163 pp.; 
17 pls. Svo.——Paul Perrier, Ar- 
tiste ou philosophe. Etude sur le 
role opposé et de la philosophie dans 
la civilisation. Paris, 1924, Cham- 
pion. xv, 155 pp. 16mo.——Ber- 
trand Peyneau, Découvertes arché- 
ologiques dans le pays de Buch, I. 
Bordeaux, 1926, Féret. 207 pp.; 
157 figs. S8vo. 12 fr. Bertrand 
Peyneau, Découvertes archéologi- 
ques dans le pays de Buch. Deux- 
iéme partie: Depuis la conquéte 
romaine jusqu’A nos jours.—La cité 
et l’évéché des Boiens.—NSituation de 
la ville de Boii qui en était le chef- 
lieu. Bordeaux, 1926, Féret. S8vo. 
235 pp.; 256 figs. Svo. 15 fr. 
H. Pfeifer, Die Formenlehre des 
Ornaments. 2nd edit. 280 pp.; 
259 figs. Svo.——Byron Khun de 
Prorok, Digging for Lost African 
Gods, Notes and Translation, by 
Edgar Fletcher Allen. New York, 
Putnam. 384 pp.; map; figs. 8vo, 
$6.——Leo van Puyvelde, Hand- 
woordenboek voor de bouwkunst en 
de oudheidkunde. s’ Gravenhage, 


1924, Nijhoff. ii, 154 pp.; 66 figs. 
8vo. 

William Radcliffe, Fishing from the 
Earliest Times. Second Edition. 
London, 1926, Murray. xxi, 494 pp. 
Svo. 
beauté. Essai d’esthétique _histo- 


rique. Paris, 1924, Plon-Nourrit. 
vill, 336 pp. 16mo.——Fried. Rath- 
gen, Die Konservierung von Alter- 
tumsfunden mit Beriicksichtigung 
ethnographischen und Kunstgewerb- 
licher Sammlungsgegenstinde. II, 
III. Metalleund Metallegiergungen. 
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Organische Stoffe. 2. Aufl, Berlin, 
1924, de Gruyter, x, 174 pp.; 65 
figs. S8vo.——Léopold Richtera, Die 
Farbe als wissenschaftliches und 
kiinstlerisches Problem. Die Grund- 
lagen der Farbenlehre fiir Kiinstler 
und Kunstgewerbler. Halle, 1924, 
Knapp. iv, 84 pp.; 57 figs. S8vo. 

Frhr. von Richthofen, Bolko, Die 
iltere Bronzezeit in Schlesien (Vorge- 
schichtliche Forschungen, herausg. 
v. M. Ebert. Band I, 3). Berlin, 
1926. viii, 164 pp.; 34 pls.; 3 maps. 

Hub. Ritter, Kélner Bauprob- 
leme. Giirzenich, Heumarkt, Neu- 
bau des Kélner Rathauses, Dom- 
Umbauung, Stiidtbauliche Studie. 
Cologne, 1924, Hoursch u. Bechstedt. 


23 pp.; 20 figs. 4to. -Odilon 
Roche, Chinesische Mdébel. Stutt- 
gart, 1924, Hoffmann. xii, pp.; 54 
pls. 4to. 28 Mk. O. Rosen- 


thal, Wunderheilungen und irazt- 
lichen Schutzpatrone in der bildenden 
Kunst. Leipsic, 1925, Vogel. 42 
pp.; 102 pls. 8vo. 20 Mk. 
Thos. Ross, Sir Robert Lorimer, 
Examples of Scottish Architecture 
from the 12th to the 17th Century. 
Ill. Edinburgh, 1926, G. Waterson 
and Son, 4to. 30° sh. Royal 
Commission on Historical Monu- 
ments. An Inventory of the His- 
torical Monuments in London. Vol. 
II. West London, Excluding West- 
minster Abbey. London, 1926, H. 
M. Stationery Office. 194 pp.; 232 
pls. Svo. 21. sh. Fr. Rumph, 
Meister der japanischen Farben- 
holzschnittes. Neues iiber ihr Leben 
und ihre Werke. Berlin, 1924, de 
Gruyter. vii, 143 pp.; 18 pls. 4to. 
15 Mk. A. Rutot, Note prélimi- 
naire surla découverte faite ASpiennes 
dans les galeries souterraines d’objets 
faconnés en craie, inconnus jusqu ici. 
Brussels, 1926. 34 pp. 8vo. 
Elizabeth Sage, A Study of Costume 
from the Days of the Egyptians to 
Modern Times. New York, 1926, 
Scribner. 252 pp.; figs. 12mo. 
$2.——-R. La Montagne Saint-Hu- 
bert, The Art of Fresco Painting. 
New York, 1924, F. F. Sherman. 77 
pp.; figs. 8vo.—Henry Saniele- 
vici, La vie des mammiféres et des 
hommes fossils. Bucharest, 1926, 
imprim, de l’Etat. 660 pp.; 450 
figs. 4to. Francisco Hernandez 
Sanz, El Sefior Frederick Chamber- 
lain en Menorca: descubrimiento de 
las Taulas de Biniac Vell, Bella-Ven- 
tura y Son Angladé. Mahon, 1926. 
29, 161, 192 pp. 8vo. F. Sarre, 
Die Keramik von Samarra. Unter 
Mitwirk. v. E. Herzfeld, mit Beitr. 
vom Materialpriifungsamt d. Techn. 
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Hochschule u. von H. Arnold. Ber- 
lin, 1925, Reimer. x, 103 pp.; 39 pls.; 
202 figs. Rao Bahadur H. Krishna 
Sastri, Memoirs of the Archaeological 
Survey of India. No. 26. Two 
Statues of Pallava Kings and Five 
Pallava Inscriptions in a Rock-tem- 
ple at Mahabalipuram. Calcutta, 
1926. v,1l,vpp. 8vo. 2sh— 
Rao Bahadur Hirananda Krishna 
Sastri, Memoirs of the Archaeological 
Survey of India. No. 28. Bhasa 
and the Authorship of the Thirteen 
Trivandrum Plays. Calcutta, 1926. 
iii, 35 pp. 8vo. 1 sh. 6 d— 
Gino Saviotti, L’arte e la critica. 
Palermo, 1925, Sandron.—Adolphe 
Schleicher, Manuel de |’antiquaire, 
de l’amateur et du collectionneur 
Paris, 1926, Albin Michel. 437 pp.; 
figs. fol. 50 fr. H. Schmid, En- 
kaustik und Fresko auf antiker 
Grundlage. 1926. 102 pp.; 19 figs. 
4to.—Heinrich Schmitthenner, 
Chinesische Landschaften und Stadte, 
Stuttgart, 1925, Strecker u. Schréder. 
x, 303 pp.; 12 maps; 58 figs. 8vo. 
——Hermann Schmitz, The Ency- 
clopaedia of Furniture. An Outline 
History of Furniture Design in 
Egypt, Assyria, Persia, Greece, 
Rome, Italy, France, the Nether- 
lands, England, Germany, Scandi- 
navia, Spain, Russia, and in the Near 
and Far East, up to the Middle of the 
Nineteenth Century. London, 1926, 
Benn. xx, 63 pp.; 320 pls. S8vo. 
42 sh. Herm. Schmitz, J. Meier- 
Graefe, Stil und Geschmack. Ein 
kurzer historischer Ueberblick, Ber- 
lin, 1924, Flatow u. Priemer: 31 pp.; 
figs. Svo. Max Schrabisch, Ab- 
original Rock Shelters and Other 
Archaeological Observations on the 
Wyoming Valley and _ Vicinity. 
Wilkes-Barre, Pennsylvania, 1926, 
Wyoming Historical and Geological 
Society. 186 pp.; 19 pls.; 40 figs. 
$2, paper, $3, cloth. Otto Schra- 
der, Reallexikon der indogerman- 


ischen Altertumskunde. 2. Aufl, 
Hrsg. v. A. Nehring. Band II, Lief. 
2 (Obergewand—Rind). Berlin, 


1924, de Gruyter & Co. S8vo.—— 
Carl Schuckhardt, Alteuropa. Eine 
vorgeschichte unseres Erdteils. 2. 
Aufl. Berlin, 1926, de Gruyter u. 
Co. xiv, 308 pp.; 42 pls.; 164 figs. 
8vo. 22 Mk. Paul Schultze, Der 
Bau des Wohnhauses. Il. Munich, 
1924, Callwey, vii, 261 pp.; pls. S8vo. 
——wW. Schulz, Staat und Gesell- 
schaft in germanischer Vorzeit. Leip- 
sic, 1926, Curt Kabitzsch. iv, 52 
pp.; 2 maps; 30 figs. 3.50 Mk. 

Erich Schuster, Die Altsteinzeit. 
Weimar, 1924, Duncker. 143 pp.; 
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XUM 


Misc.] 


98 figs. Svo.— Otto Scriba, Wimp- 
fen am Neckar, Bilder aus der 
Geschichte und Kunst. Heilbronn, 
1924, Salzer. 109 pp.; pls. S8vo. 

—Mrs. William T. Sedgwick, 
Acoma, the Sky City. Cambridge, 
1926, Harvard Univ. Press. 314 pp.; 


figs. Svo. $4.——Max Seliger, 
Handschrift und Zeichnung von 
Kiinstlern alter und neuer Zeit. 


Leipsic, 1924, Seemann. 16 pp.; 78 
figs. 4to.——M. Serrano y Sanz, 
La escultura paleolitica en Zaragoza. 
Berdejo, 1925, Casafial. 40 pp.; 6 
pls. 4to. 2 pes.——J. Serra-Vil- 
ar6, Escornalbou prehistorich. Cas- 
tell de San Miquel d’Escornalbou, 
1925. 62 pp.; 43 pls.; 11 figs. Svo. 
~Thomas Sheppard, Illustrated 
Catalogue of the Museum of Fisheries 
and Shipping, Pickering Park, Hull. 
7th Edition. Hull, 1926, Brown & 
Sons. 78 pp. S8vo. 6 d. : 
Sheppard, Transactions of the East 
Riding Antiquarian Society. i 
London, 1926, Hull. xi, 221 pp. 
Svo. 21. sh. -Haakon Shetelig, 
Préhistoire de la Norvége. Oslo, 1926, 
Aschehoug. London, Williams and 
Norgate. viii, 280 pp. Svo. 7 sh. 
6 d. A Short History of Stafford- 
shire Pottery. Published by Order 
of the Libraries, Museums, and Gym- 
nasium Committee of the City of 
Stoke-on-Trent. Stoke-on-Trent, 
1926. 12 pp. 6 d. Hans W. 
Singer, Von Unsterblichen. Ein 
Kiinstlerkalender. Rudolstadt, 1924, 
Miiller. xii, 310 pp.; 54 pls. Svo. 
Osvald Sirén, La sculpture chin- 
oise du Ve au XIV® siécle. Paris, 
1926, G. Van Oest. 55 pp.; 165 pls. 
4to.—-Osvald Sirén, The Imperial 
Palaces of Peking. 3 vols. Pt. I. 
The Forbidden City. Brussels, 1926, 
Van Ogest. 72. plans.—— 
Adolphe Siret, Dictionnaire histo- 
rique et raisonné des peintres de 
toutes les écoles, depuis l’origine de la 
peinture jusqu’A nos jours. 3° édit. 
Berlin, 1924, J. Altmann. xviii, 568, 
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ure of the Oxus with Other Exam- Berlin, 1925, Furche-Kunstverlag. 
ples of Oriental Metal-work. 2nd 32, 24 pp.; 30 pls.——G. Hilion, 
Edit. London, 1926, Brit. Museum. Le Déluge dans la Bible et les In- 
Ixxvi, 75 pp.; 40 pls. Svo.—L. scriptions akkadiennes et sumé- 
Delaporte, Mesopotamia. The Bab- riennes. Paris, 1925, Geuthner. 
ylonian and Assyrian Civilization. VIII, 105 pp.; pl. David George 
Transl. by V. G. Childe. London, Hogarth, Kings of the Hittites. 
1925, Kegan Paul. XVI, 371 pp. The Schweich Lectures, 1924. Lon- 
—A.M.R. Dobson, Mount Sinai. don, 1926, Milford, for the British 
A Modern Pilgrimage. London, Academy. viii, 67 pp. S8vo. 6 sh. 
1925, Methuen. 156 pp.; figs.—— —F. Hommel, Ethnologie und 
Charles Montagu Doughty, Travels Geographie des alten  Orients. 


in Arabia Deserta. New York, | Munich, 1926, Beck. XII, 1108 
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pp.; 2 pls. (Handb. d. Altertums- 
wissenschaft, Dritte Abt., I. 1). 

-Fritz Hoppe, Paliistina (Vel- 
hagen und Klasings Volksbiicher, 
Nr. 165). Leipsic, 1926, Velhagen 
u. Klasing. 102 pp.; 4 pls.; 75 figs. 

R. P. Jaussen, R. P. Savignac, Mission 


archéologique en Arabie. III. Les 
chateaux arabes de Qeseir’Amra, 
Haradneh et Triba. Paris, 1924, 
Geuthner. 135 pp.; 58 pls. 8vo. 
—P, Jensen, Der aramiiische 
Beschworungstext spiitbabylon- 
ischer Keilschrift. Textes cunéi- 


Nr. 58. Umschrift und 

Marburg, 1926, Adolf 
Ebel. 7 pp. 8vo. 50 Pf.——An- 
ton Jirku, Das alte Testament im 
Rahmen der altorientalischen Kul- 
turen (Wissenschaft und Bildung, 
219). Leipsic, 1926, Quelle u. 
Meyer. 103 pp. S8vo. 1.80 Mk. 

Paul Karge, Rephaim. Die vorge- 
schichtliche Kultur Palistinas und 
Phéniziens (Archiiol. u. religions- 
gesch. Studien; Collectanea Hiero- 
solymitana, I.) Paderborn, 1925, 
F. Se héningh. xv, 755 pp.; 67 figs. 
Second edition. Svo. 30 Mk. 
E. G. Klauber, C. F. Lehmann- 
Haupt, Geschichte des alten Orients 


forms VI, 
Ubersetzung. 


nebst geographischer und urge- 
schichtlicher Einleitung, von E. 
Hanslik und E., Kohn. 3. Aufl, 
Stuttgart, 1925, Gotha.——C. Z. 
Klétzel, Die Strasse der Zehn- 
tausend. Mit der Schmude-Expe- 
dition nach Persien. Hamburg, 
Gebriider Enoch. 200 pp. S8vo. 
750 Mk. Ernst Kiihnel, Kunst 
des Orients. Wildpark-Potsdam, 


1924, Athenaion. 5 pls.; 
172 figs. Ato. 

Georg Landauer, Palistina. Munich, 
1925, Meyer u. Jessen Verlag. 10 
pp.; 242 pls. with 300 figs. 20 Mk. 

Le Guen, La Création dans 
la Bible et les Inscriptions akka- 
diennes et sumériennes. Angers, 
1925. iv, 140 pp.——Julius Lewy, 


128 pp.; 


. orse hungen zur alten Geschichte 
Vorderasiens. Léipsic, 1925, J. C. 
Hinrichs. viii, 90 pp. 8vo. 4.80 


Mk. 

R. A. S. Macalister, J. Garrow Duncan, 
Excavations on fhe Hill of Ophel, 
Jerusalem, 1923-25. London, 1926, 
Palestine Exploration Fund. 42 sh. 

Ernest Mackay, Report on the 
Excavation of the “‘A’’ Cemetery at 


Kish, Mesopotamia. I. Chicago, 
1925, Field Museum. 63 pp.; 20 
pls.——-Gaston Maspero, The Strug- 
gle of the Nations, Egypt, Syria, 
and Assyria. Edited by A. H. 
Sayee and translated by M. L. 
McClure. London, 1925, Society 


'AN JOURNAL OF 


ARCHAEOLOGY 


[Vot. XX XI, 1927 
for Promoting Christian Knowledge, 
Maemillan. 795 pp.; 3 pls.; over 
400 figs.; map.——Eduard Meyer, 
Histoire de l’antiquité. Tome III. 
La Babylonie et les sémites jusqu’a 


l'époque cassite. Translated by 
Etienne Combe. Paris, 1926, Paul 
Geuthner. 396 pp. S8vo. 8 fr. 
Edmond Pottier, L’art hittite. I. 
1926. 100 pp.; 121 figs. 4to.—— 


Edmond Pottier, Musée national du 
Louvre. Catalogue des antiquités 
assyriennes. Paris, 1924, Musées 
nationaux. 159 pp.; 32 pls. 8vo. 
——Frederick Poulsen, Den gamle 
Orients Kunst. Copenhagen, 1924, 
Pio. 150 pp.; figs. S8vo. Lud- 
wig Preiss, Paul Rohrbach, Paliis- 
tina und das Ostjordanland. Stutt- 
gart, 1925, Julius Hoffmann. 14 
pp.; 2 maps; 235 figs ——Stephan 
Przeworski, Une statuette hittite de 


Cracovie. Leopoli, 1926, Pol. Soc. 
Phil. 8 pp 

Adolf Reifenberg, Architektur und 
Kunstgewerbe im alten Israel. Vi- 
enna and Leipsic, 1925, Loewit 
Verlag. 68 pp.; 107 figs ———A. 
Reifenberg, Paliistinische Klein- 
kunst. 1926. vill, 135 pp.; 157 


> 


figs.——Adolf Reifenberg, Report of 
an Expedition to Southern Palestine. 
Ms ith a Supplementary Report on the 
Local Geology, by L. Picard. Jeru- 
salem, 1926, Chemical Institute of 
the Hebrew University. 48. pp.; 
8 pls. Svo.——P. Richer, Nouvelle 
anatomie artistique. IV. Le nu 
dans l'art. 1. Egypte, Chaldée, 
Assyrie. Paris, 1925. v, 359 pp.; 
540 figs———-T. H. Robinson, The 
Decline and Fall of the Hebrew 
Kingdoms. Israel in the Eighth 
and Seventh Centuries, B.c. New 
York, 1926, Oxford Univ. Press, 
Amer. Br. 286 pp.; maps; figs. 
12mo. $1.50. 

H. Sayce, Assyria, 
Priests, and People. 


Princes, 


194 pp. 


its 
XXVi, 


8vo. 3 sh. 6 d.——A. H. Sayce, 
The Hittites. The Story of a For- 
gotten Empire. New ed., revised. 
London, 1925, Relig. Tract Soc. 
240 pp.; figs. Alex. Scharff, Die 
archi iologischen Ergebnisse d. vor- 
geschichtl. Griberfeldes von Abusir 
el-Meleq. 1926. 80 pls.; 26 figs. 
170 Mk. Albert Schott, Die 
Vergleiche in den  akkadischen 
K6nigsinschriften. Leipic, 1926, J.C. 
Hinrichs’sche Buchhandlung. 255 
pp. S8vo. D. Schétz, Die neuen 
Inschriften von Tiglatpileser I. 
Munich, 1925. 6 pp.——Kurt 


Sethe, Der Ursprung des Alphabets. 
Die neuendeckte Sinaischrift. 
Abhandlungen 


Zwei 


zur Entstehungsge- 
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schichte unserer Schrift. Berlin, 
1926, Weidmann. 5.40 Mk.—— 
M. Soloweitschick, Die Welt der 
Bibel. Ein  Bilderatlas zur Ge- 


schichte und Kultur des biblischen 


Zeitalters. Berlin, 1926.——L. Spe- 
leers, Receuil des Inscriptions de 


l’Asie Antérieure des Musées Royaux 
du Cinquantenaire Bruxelles. 
Textes sumériens, babyloniens et 
assyriens. Brussels, 1925. iv, 135 pp. 
. Thureau-Dangin, Les cylindres de 
Goudéa, découverts par Ernest de 
Sarzec 4 Tello. Texte copié. Paris, 
1925, Geuthner. 4 pp.; 54 pls.— 
Arch Tremayne, Records from 
Erech: Time of Cyrus and Cambyses 
538-521 B.C.) (Yale Orient. Series, 
Babylonian Texts, VII). New 
Haven, 1926, Yale Univ. Pr. 48 
pp.; 74 pls. Svo. 23 sh. 
E. Unger, Sumerische und akkadische 
Kunst. Breslau, 1926, Hirt. 108 
pp.; map; 62 pls. 
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Karl Vold, Die babylonisch-assyrische 
Religion. Oslo, 1925. 

W. Lansdell Wardle, Israel and Baby- 
lon. London-New York, 1925. 
Fleming H. Revell. xvi, 343 pp. 
$2.50.——O. Weber, L’art hittite, 
Translation by G. Taboulet. Paris, 
1924, Crés. 18 pp.; 48 pls. 8vo. 

——Th. Wiegand, Archaische thron- 

ende Géttin im alten Museen zu 
Berlin. Berlin, 1924, de Gruyter. 
10 pp.; 8 pls. fol. 50 Mk.—— 
Th. Wiegand, Baalbek. Ergebnisse 
der Ausgrabungen und Untersuchung- 
en in den Jahren 1898-1905. Hrsg. 
v. Th. W. III. Band, von H. Kohl, 
D. Krencker, O. Reuther, F. Sarre, 
M. Sobernheim. Berlin, 1925, de 
Gruyter. x, 145 pp.; 24 pls.; 213 
figs. 

. Ximenes, L’ Asie mineure en ruines. 
Avec une préf. de B. Haussoullier. 
4. éd. Paris, 1925, Plon. xvi, 324 
pp.; 8 maps; 49 figs. 


CLASSICAL ARCHAEOLOGY 


GREEK AND ROMAN 


(Works treating of the monuments of 
the Greeks and Romans, but not 
exclusively of those of either.) 

Carlo Albizzati, Vasi antichi dipinti 


del Vaticano. Fase. 1-2. Rome, 
1925, Sansaini. 74 pp.; 20 pls. 
4to. 1101. 

Oskar Bernhard, Griechische und 


rémische Miinzbilder in ihren Bezieh- 
ungen zur Geschichte der Medizin. 
Leipsic, 1926, Orell Fiissli. viii, 93 
pp.; 10 pls. 243 figs. 8vo. 

Collection R. Jameson, Monnaies 
grecques antiques et impériales ro- 
maines. 3. Bd. Paris, 1924. 

Alfred v. Domaszewski, Die Phalangen 
Alexanders und Caesars Legionen. 
Heidelberg, 1926, Carl Winter. 86 
pp. 8vo. 4.80 Mk. 

Forschungen in Salona veréffentlicht 
vom Oesterreichischen archiologi- 
schen Institute. II. Vienna, 1926, 
A. Hélder. viii, 118 pp.; pls.; figs. 
fol. 

J. Kromayer, G. Veith, Antike Schlacht- 
felder. 4. Bd. Schlachtfelder aus 
den Perserkriegen, aus der spiiteren 
griechischen Geschichte und den 
Feldziigen Alexanders und aus der 
rémischen Geschichte bis Augustus. 
2. Lief. Berlin, 1926, Weidmann. 
pp. 171-323. S8vo. 7.50 Mk. 

Giuseppe Lugli, Monumenta Greci e 
Romani. Rome, 1925. 

J. M. March, The Architectural Orders 
of the Greeks and Romans. New 


York, 1926, Architectural Bk. Pub. 
Co. 


200 figs. 4to. $9 


PP.; 


Fernand Mayence, Corpus vasorum 
antiquorum. Belgique. Fasc. I. 
Musées Royaux du Cinquantenaire. 
Paris, 1926, Champion. 48 pls. 
(with text).——Nikola A. Mou- 
schmow, Die antiken Miinzen von 
Philippopolis. Sofia, 1925. 110 pp. 
13 pls.; 3 figs. 

Gisela M. A. Richter, Albert W. Barker, 
Ancient Furniture; A History of 
Greek, Etruscan, and Roman Furni- 


ture. New York, 1926, Oxford 
Univ, Pr., Amer. Br. 230 pp.; 
figs. 4to. $35.——Geo. Rosenthal, 


Hellas und Rom und ihre Wiederge- 
burt aus deutschem Geist. Berlin, 
1925. 

H. B. Walters, Catalogue of the En- 
graved Gems and Cameos (Greek, 
Etruscan, and Roman) in the British 
Museum, London, 1926, Quaritch. 
lx, 419 pp.; 44 pls.; figs. Svo. 2£ 
10 sh.——Fritz Weege, Dionysischer 
Reigen, Lied und Bild in der Antike. 
Halle, 1926, Max Niemeyer. 


GREEK 
(Including also titles relating to Pre- 
Hellenic inhabitants of Greece and to 


kindred peoples, and to monuments 
of Greek art wherever found. 


I. GENERAL AND MISCELLA- 
NEOUS 
Goblet d’Alviella, Ce que |’Inde doit a 
la Gréce. Des influences classiques 
dans la civilisation de l’Inde. Paris, 
1926, Geuthner. vi, 155 pp.; 21 
figs. Svo. 8 fr. -Annual of the 
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British School at Athens. XXVI. 
Sessions 1923-24; 1924-25. London, 
Macmillan. 392 pp.; 22 pls. S8vo. 

Hans Bloesch, Hellas. Reiseeindriicke 
von den Kunststitten Griechenlands. 
Erlenbach-Zurich, Munich, Leipsic, 
1926.——Georg Morris Cohen 
Brandes, Hellas. Travels in Greece; 
trans. by Jacob W. Hartmann, New 
York, 1926, Adelphi. 219 pp. Svo. 
$2.50.——Eberhard Friedrich Bruck, 
Totenteil und Seelgeriit im Griech- 
ischen Recht. Munich. 1926. 
Beck’sche Verlags. xxvi, 374 pp. 

Stanley Casson, Macedonia, Thrace, 
and Illyria: Their Relations to Greece 
from the Earliest Times down to the 
Time of Philip, Son of Amyntas. 
Oxford, 1926, Univ. Press. xx, 357 
pp.; 19 maps; 106 figs. Svo.—— 
F. Courby, Ch. Picard, Recherches 
archéologiques 4 Stratos. Paris, 
1924, de Boceard. 124 pp.; 19 pls.; 
figs. 

R. Dussaud, Les civilisations pré- 
helléniques dans le bassin de la Mer 
Egée. 2ndedit. 1924. x, 482 pp.; 
18 pls.; 325 figs. 

Percy Gardner, New Chapters in Greek 
Art. Oxford, 1926, Clarendon Press. 
xvi, 367 pp.; 16 pls.; 31 figs. S8vo. 

Einar Gjerstad, Studies on Pre- 
historic Cyprus. Upsala, 1926, A. 
B. Lundequist. vi, 342 pp. 8vo. 
——Gustave Glotz, Aegean Civiliza- 
tion (Hist. of Civilization). New 
York, 1925, Knopf. 330 pp. S8vo. 
$6.——K. E. Grinevitch, Guide 
illustré de Chersonnése. Histoire, 
ruines et musée. Les murs de Cher- 
sonnése; tombeau au-dessus du mur 
et porte d’entrée. Sébastopol, 1926, 
Commissariat de |’Instruction pub- 
lique. 159, 72 pp.; numerous figs. 
2 vols. in 12mo. and 8vo. 

James Penrose Harland, Prehistoric 
Aegina. A History of the Island in 
the Bronze Age. Paris, 1925, Ho- 
noré Champion, xii, 121 pp. Svo. 

W. H. S. Jones, H. A. Ormerod, 
Pausanias. Description of Greece. 
Translation in six volumes, II. 
Books III and LV (The Loeb Classical 
Library). London and New York, 
1926, William Heinemann and Put- 
nam’s Sons. 551 pp. 8vo. 10 sh. 

Il. KaSSaéiias, ‘ISTOPIA THE ‘EA- 


AHNIKH® TEXNH®. Athens, 1926, 
A. Padravns. Hubert Knackfuss, 


Die Siidmarkt und die benachbarten 
Bauanlagen Milet. Ergebnisse der 
Ausgrabungen und Untersuchungen 
seit 1899, von Th. Wiegand, Berlin, 
1924, Schoetz u. Parrhysius. vii, 
360 pp.; 30 pls.; 284 figs. fol. 

Albert von Le Coq, Auf Hellas Spuren 
in Ostturkestan. Berichte und 
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Abendteuer der II. und III. deut- 
schen Turfan Expedition.’ Leip- 
sic, 1926, Hinrichs. xi, 166 pp.; 52 
pls.; 108 figs. Svo. 8.50 Mk. 

Oscar Mey, Das Schlacht vor Troja. 
Eine Untersuchung. Berlin and 
Leipsic, 1926, de Gruyter & Co. 
37 pp.; 6 pls. Svo.——J. R. Mucke, 
Die Urbevélkerung Griechenlands 
und ihre allmihliche Entwicklung zu 
Volksstimmen. 1926. ili, 328 pp. 
——wWalter Miiller, Die griechische 
Kunst. Munich, 1925. 

Erich Pernice, Gefiisse und Geriite aus 

Bronze (IV. Bd., Hellenistische 
Kunst in Pompeji, von Franz Win- 
ter). Berlin and Leipsic, 1925. 
vi, 64 pp.; 16 pls.; 90 figs. fol. 60 
Mk.——H. H. Powers, The Hill of 
Athena. New York, 1924. 

Theodor Schreiber, Ern von Sieglin, 
Expedition Ernst von Sieglin. Aus- 
grabungen in Alexandria. II. 2 
Terrakotten; bearb. v. J. Vogt. 
Leipsic, 1924, Giesecke u. Devrient. 
xvi, 206, 7 pp.; 109 pls.; 65 figs. fol. 
——Wilhelm Schubart, Griechische 
Palaeographie (Handbuch d. Alter- 
tumswissenschaft. I, 4, 1). Mun- 
ich, 1925, Beck. vi, 184 pp. 8vo. 
13 Mk.——V. Seyk, Das wahre und 
richtige Troja-Ilion. Zuverlissiger 
Fiihrer und Berater im Troas- 
Gefilde. Prague, 1926. 55 pp.; 3 
pls. S8vo. 

E. Douglas Van Buren, Greek Fictile 
Revetments in the Archaic Period. 
London, 1926, Murray. xvi, 208 
pp.; 40 pls. 4to. 24 sh. 

Wm. L. Westermann, Casper J. 
Kraemer, Jr., Greek Papyri in the 
Library of Cornell University. New 

| York, Columbia Univ. Pr. 306 pp.; 
figs. 4to. $10. 

II, GREEK ARCHITECTURE 

H. Crosby Butler, Publications of the 
American Society for the Excavation 
of Sardis. II. Pt. I. The Temple 
of Artemis. Leyden, 1926, Brill. 
xiv, 146 pp.; 19 pls.; 135 figs. fol. 
62 g. 50. 

Chas. Dugas, Jules Berchmans, Mo- 

| gens Clemmensen, Le sanctuaire 

d’Aléa Athéna, aA Tégée, au IV 

siécle. Paris, 1924, Geuthner. xiv, 
142 pp.; 41 figs. fol. 

Armin von Gerkan, Kalabaktepe, 

Athenatempel und Umgebung. Ber- 

lin, 1925, Schoetz u. Parrhysius. 
V, 125 pp.; 29 pls.; 56 figs. 4 to 120 
Mk. 

Jay Hambidge, The Parthenon and 
Other Greek Temples; their Dy- 
namic Symmetry. New Haven, 
1924, Yale Univ. Pr. 125 pp. 8vo. 

Paul Ortwin Rave, Griechische Tempel. 


CLAssIcAL ARCH.]| 


Marburg, 1924, Kunstgeschichtliches 
Seminar. 64 pp.; figs. 4to. 

W. H. Schuchhardt, Die Meister des 
grossen Frieses von Pergamon. Ber- 
lin and Leipsic, 1925, de Gruyter u. 


Co. 74 pp.; 34 pls; 21 figs. 4to. 
40 Mk. 
Ill. GREEK SCULPTURE 
Ernst Buschor, Rich. Hamann, Die 
Skulpturen des Zeustempels zu 
Olympia. Marburg, 1924, Kunst- 
geschichtliches Seminar. 43° pp.; 


Atlas in folio, 4 pp.; 103 

fol. 

Anton Hekler, Die Kunst des Phidias. 
Stuttgart, 1924, Hoffmann. 151 pp.; 
54 figs. 4to. 

P. Johansen, Phidias 
thenon Sculptures. 
Ingeborg Andersen. 
1925, Gyldendalske Boghandel. 
pp.; 51 figs. 

Ernst Kjellberg, Studien zu den at- 


and the Par- 
Translated by 
Copenhagen, 
134 


tischen Reliefs V. Jahrhunderts. 
Upsala, 1926, Almquist u. Wiksell, 
viii, 151 pp.; 18 pls. 8vo.—— 
Alfred Kérte, Das Schlusskapitel 


von Xenophons Symposium; Franz 
Studniczka, Ein Neues Bildnis des 
Sokrates. Leipsic, 1926, Edward 
Pfeiffer——August KéOster, Die 
griechischen Terrakotten. Erste 
Aufl. Berlin, 1926, Hans Schoetz 
u. Co. 98 pp.; 104 pls.; 7 figs. Svo. 
20 Mk. 

Emanuel Loewy, Die griechische Plas- 


tik. 4. Aufl. Leipsic, 1924, Klink- 
hardt u. Biermann. vii, 154 pp.; 
184 pls. S8vo. 
Die Madchen von Tanagra. Grie- 


chische Terrakotten und griechische 
Verse. Leipsic, 1925, Seemann. 36 
pp.; 30 pls. S8vo. 

Ch. Picard, La sculpture antique; de 
Phidias 4 l’ére byzantine. Paris, 
1926, H. Laurens. 552 pp.; 202 
figs. Svo.— Karl Preisendanz, 
Akephalos, der kopflose Gott. Leip- 
sic, 1926, J. C. Hinrichs. 80 pp.; 
3 pls.; 13 figs. S8vo. 3 Mk. 

H. Schrader, Hypnos (Winkelmanns- 
program der archeol. Gesellschaft 
zu Berlin). 1926. 3 pls.; 21 figs. 
4to.——Theodore Leslie Shear, Ar- 
chitectural Terracottas. Publica- 
tions of the Amer. Soc. for the Exca- 
vation of Sardis, Vol. X. Cambridge, 
1926, Univ. Press. ix, 47 pp.; xiv, 
22 pls. 4to. 63 sh.——Franz Stud- 
niczka, Artemis und _Iphigenie. 
Marmorgruppe der Ny Carlsberg 
Glyptothek. Wiederhergestellt und 


erliutert. Leipsic, 1926, S. Hirzel. 
ix, 160 pp.; 4 pls.; 102 figs. S8vo. 
10 Mk. 


Sir Charles Walston, Alcamenes and 
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of the Classical 
Art. Cambridge, 
xx, 254 pp. 8 sh. 


the Establishment 
Type in Greek 
1926, Univ. Pr. 


IV. GREEK VASES AND 
PAINTING 


Corpus vasorum antiquorum. France. 
Fasc. 3. Musée de Compiégne 
(Musée  Vivenel). Paris, 1924, 
Champion. xiv, 32 pp.; 33. pls. 
4to.——Corpus vasorum antiquorum. 
Great Britain (fase. 2). British 


Museum (fase. 2). 
and F. N. Pryce. London, 1926. iv, 
18,8, 9 pp.;48 pls. Svo. 12sh.6d. 
Chas. Dugas, Greek Pottery; tr. from 


By A. H. Smith 


the French by W. A. Thorpe. New 
York, 1926, Macmillan. 156 pp. 
12mo. $1.40. 

G. Q. Giglioli, Corpus Vasorum Anti- 
quorum. Italia. Fase. I. Museo 
Nazionale di Villa Giulia in Roma. 
Paris, 1926, Champion. 48  pp.; 
49 pls. 4to. 75 — Graef, 


Ern. Langlotz, Archaeologisckes In- 
stitut des deutschen Reichs. Die 
antiken Vasen von der Akropolis in 
Athen. I, 4. Berlin, 1925, de 
Gruyter. xxxvi cols., 205-262 pp.; 
22 pls. fol. 40 Mk. 

Ernest Pfuhl, Masterpieces of Greek 
Drawing and Painting; tr. by J. D. 
Beazley. New York, 1926, Mac- 
millan. Various pp.; figs. 4to. 
$10. 

Erika Spann-Rheinsch, 
Grabmiilern. Dichtungen. 
1925. 

V. GREEK 

V. Arangio-Ruiz, 
tiones Graecae 
Italiae ad ius 
with commentaries). 
Hoepli. 289 pp. Svo. 

| W. Beschewliew, Die griechische 

Sprache in den urbulgarischen In- 
schriften. Sofia, 1926. 49pp. 4to. 

Félix Durrbach, Inscriptions de Délos, 
Comptes des Hiéropes (Nos. 209- 
371). Paris, 1926, Champion. 192 
pp.; 3 figs. 

P, Graindor, Album dinscriptions 
attiques d’époque impériale. I. II. 
Ghent and Paris, 1924. 

Amedeo Maiuri, Nuova _ Silloge 
epigrafica di Rodi e Cos edita dalla 
facolta filol.d. R. univ. di Firenze. 
Florence, 1925. 4 pp. 

Otto Weinreich, Kine delphische Mira- 
kel-Inschrift und die antiken Haar- 
wunder. Heidelberg, 1925, Carl 
Winter. ll pp. S8vo. 80 Pf. 


VI. GREEK COINS 
| Ernest Babelon, Traité des monnaies 
grecques et romaines. 2° partie. 


Vorattischen 
Munich, 


INSCRIPTIONS 

A. Olivieri, Inscrip- 
Siciliae et infimae 
pertinentes (edited 
Milan, 1925, 
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Description historique. IV. Les 
monnaies de la Gréce septentrionale 
aux V° et IV® siécles avant Jésus- 


Christ. Fase. 1. Paris, 1926, 
Leroux. 4to. 40 Fr. J. Babe- 
lon, Bibliothéque nationale. Cata- 


logue de la collection de Luynes. 


Monnaies’ grecques. II. Gréce 
continentale et fles. Paris, 1925. 
pls. 2vols. 8vo. 

Geo. Cram Cook, Greek Coins. New 


York, 1925 
A. David le Suffieur, Monnaies gree ques 


récemment acquises par le abinet 
des Médailles. Paris, 1926. 5 pls. 
Svo. 

F. W. Grose, Fitzwilliam Museum. 


Catalogue of the McClean Collection 
of Greek Coins. II. Cambridge, 
1926. 

H. de Nanteuil, Collection de mon- 
naies greeques. Paris, 1925, 

Willy Schwabacher, Die Tetradrach- 


menpriigung von Selinunt. Frank- 
furt-a.-M., 1925, Bayer. Num. 
Gesellschaft. xliii pp.; 3 pls—— 
Jean N. Svoronos, Les monnaies 
d’Athénes. 2-4. Munich, 1924, 
Bruckmann, 60 pls. fol. ——Jean 
N. Svoronos, Trésor de la numis- 


mi utique grecque ancienne: Les mon- 
naies d’Athénes. Terminé aprés la 
mort de |’auteur par B. Pick. Mu- 
nich, 1926. 


ROMAN 


(Including also titles of works relating 
to the monuments of the Etruscans 
and other people who inhabited 
Italy before or contemporaneously 
with the Romans, as well as to 
Roman monuments outside of Italy.) 


I. GENERAL AND 
MISCELLANEOUS 
Michael Abramovié, Poetovio. Fiihrer 
durch die Denkmiiler der rémischen 
Stadt. Vienna, 1925. Osterreich- 
ischen Staatsdruckerei. 1 map; 138 
figs ——-Andreas Alféldi, Der Unter- 
gang der Rémerherrschaft in Pan- 
nonien. II. Berlin, 1926, de Gruy- 
ter. 104 pp.; 11 pls. 8vo. 
Anathon Bjérn, En vestnorsk grav med 
romerske glasboegere. 23 pp.; 2 pls.; 
13 figs. Hunter Blair, 
Archaeologia Aeliana: or Miscellane- 
ous Tracts Relating to Antiquity 
(The Publications of the Society of 
Antiquaries of Newcastle-upon-Tyne. | 
Fourth Series. II). Newcastle-upon- 
Tyne, 1926, The Society. xxxi, 238 
pp. 8vo.——B. Bretholz, Latein- 
ische Paliographie. 3. Aufl. Grund- 


riss der Geschichtswissenschaft, hrsg. 
von A, Meister. 
Teubner. 


112 pp. 


Leipsic, 1926, 
Svo. 
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Guido Calza, Ostia, Guida storico- 
monumentale. Rome, 1925, Bes- 
tetti. 179 pp.; plan; 51 figs. Svo. 
Carcopino, Les influences 
puniques les_ sarcophages 
étrusques de Tarquinia. Rome, 1924. 
4to. J. Carcopino, Le “‘limes’’ de 
Numidie et sa garde syrienne 
d’aprés des inscriptions récemment 
découvertes. Paris, 1925. 4to, 
G. Chauvet, Note ‘sur des creusets 
gallo-romains recueillis Jarnac 
(Charente). Poitiers, 1925. S8vo. 
G. Chauvet, Une tombe gallo- 
romaine a incinération. Poitiers, 
1925. 8vo. R. G. Collingwood, 
A Guide to the Roman Wall. New- 
castle-upon-Tyne, 1926, Reid. 32 
pp. 8vo. 6 d. Colin R. Coote, 
In and about Rome. New York, 
1926, McBride. 180 pp.; figs. 8vo. 


Roma immortalis; Studies from the 
Chronicles of Rome. New edit., 
rev. New York, 1926, Macmillan. 
323 pp.; figs. 12mo. $2.50. 


R. Delbrueck, Die Consulardiptychen 


und verwandte Denkmiiler. Lfg. 1. 
Studien zu spitantiken Kunstge- 
schichte. 1926. Di Giacomo, 
Nuova guida di Napoli, Pompei, 
Ercolano, Stabia, Campi Flegrei, 
Caserta, Musei. Naples, 1924, Mo- 
rano, xli, 491 pp.; figs. 16mo. 
P. Ducati, Etruria antica. Turin, 
1925, Paravia. 2 vols. 176, 202 
pp.; 20 pls. S8vo.——Fr. Lewis 
Dunbar v. Kalkreuth, Rom. Kuitur- 
historische Wanderungen durch die 
ewige Stadt. Leipsic, 1925. 


Wilhelm Engelmann, New Guide to 


Pompeii. With Frontispiece. Leip- 
sic, 1925, Wilh. Engelmann, 219 
pp.; new map, 140 figs. 8vo. 3 sh. 


Ephemeris Dacoromana. An- 
nuario della scuola romana di Roma. 
I. 1924; II. 1925. Rome, Libreria 
di se ienze e lettre. S8vo. 


| Ernst Fabricius, Der obergermanisch- 


raetische Limes des Rémerreiches. 
Lieferung xliv. Strecke 10. Der 
Odenwaldlimes von Wérth am Main 


bis Wimpfen am Neckar. Leipsic, 
1926, Petters. 120 pp. 8 vo. 2£ 
lsh, 9d. Edward Foord, The 


Last Age of Roman Britain. Lon- 
don and Calcutta, 1925.——Alfred 
G. Francis, On a Romano-British 
Castration Clamp Used in the Rites 
of Cybele. 16pp. London, 1926. 8vo. 


Albert Grenier, Quatre villes romaines 


de Rhénanie: Tréves, Mayence, 
Bonn, Cologne. Paris, 1926, Picard. 
169 pp.; figs. 8vo. Pierre Gus- 
man, La décoration murale 4 Pompéi. 
Paris, 1924, Morancé. 15 pp.; 32 
pls. 4to. 
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Gordon Home, Roman London, with 
a Chronology Compiled by Edward 
Foord. London, 1926, Benn. 254 
pp. 8vo. 15sh.——Paul Hommel, 
Sizilien. Landschaft und Kunst- 
denkmiler. Mit einem Geleitwort 
von Hugo von  Hofmannsthal. 
Munich, 1926, F. Bruckmann. 10 
pp.; 124 pls. 8vo. 8 Mk.——Ch. 
Huelsen, Forum und Palatin. 1926. 
101 pp.; 101 figs. 4to.——Edward 
Hutton, Cities of Sicily. Boston, 
1926, Little, Brown & Co. 254 pp.; 
figs. 12mo. $2.50. 

H. Jack, A. G. K. Hayter, Excava- 

tions on the Site of the Romano- 
British Town of Magna, Kenchester, 
Herefordshire. Vol. II, 1924-25. 
1926, The Woolhope Naturalists’ 
Field Club. 73 pp. 8vo. Mrs. 
Nevil Jackson, A Student in Sicily. 
New York, 1926, Dodd, Mead. 
277 pp.; figs. 12mo. $4. 

Aleksandra Karpinska, Kurhany, 

(Les tumulus de la période romaine 
en Pologne et, en particulier, ceux 
du type de Siedlemin, Posnanie). 
Poznan, 1926. 174 pp.; numerous 
figs. Résumé in French. 8vo.— 

F. Koepp, Germania Romana, Ein 
Bilder-Atlas. 2. erw. Aufl. III. 
Die Grabdenkmiiler. Bamberg, 
1926, C. C. Buchner. 56 pp.; 48 pls. 
8vo. 3 Mk.——Wilhelm Kubit- 
schek, Rémerfunde von Eisenstadt. 
Vienna, 1926, Osterreichische Ver- 
lagsgesellschaft, Dr. Benno Filser & 
Co. 130 pp.; 15 pls.; 82 figs. 4to. 
——Kulturgeschichtliche Wegweiser 
durch das rémisch-germanische Cen- 
tral-Museum in Mainz. Mainz, in 
Kommission bei L. Wilckens. Hft. 
1-8. 50 Pf. per Hft. 

Henry Lapauze, Histoire de |’Académie 
de France 4 Rome (1661-1910). 
Paris, 1924, Plon-Nourrit. xxxvi, 
504, iv, 564 pp. 8vo.— Karl Leh- 
mann-Hartleben, Die Trajanssiule. 
Eine rémisches Kunstwerk zu Beginn 
der Spitantike. Berlin, 1926, de 
Gruyter. viii, 158 pp.; 101 figs. 
4to. 120 Mk. Hans Lehner, 
Das Rémerlager vetera bei Xanten. 
Ein Fiihrer durch die Ausgrabungen 
des Bonner Provinzial-museums. 
Bonn, 1926, Ludwig Rd6hrscheid. 
54 pp.; pl.; 29 figs. 1.25 c 
H. Lorimy, Supports de vases en 
pierre et en terre cuite de l’époque 
gallo-romaine. Paris, 1926. 8vo. 

Horace Marucchi, Le forim romain 

et le Palatin d’aprés les derniéres 

découvertes. 2nd edit. Rome, 

1925, tip. Bardi. viii, 381 pp.; 

pls. 8vo. 241.——Enrico Mauceri, 

Messina nella gloria della sua arte. 

Conferenza. Messina, 1924, edit. 


Emil 


la Sicilia. 19 pp.; 16 pls. 8vo.—— 
Mededeelingen van het Neder- 
landsch Historisch Instituut te 
Rome. IV. The Hague, 1925, 
Nijhoff. 215 pp.; 18 pls. José 
Ramén Mélida, Monumentos ro- 
manos de Espafia. Noticia descrip- 
tiva. Madrid, 1925. 152 pp.; pls. 
8vo.——Memoirs of the American 
Academy in Rome. Vol. V. 1925, 
American Acad. in Rome. 126 pp.; 
66 pls. The Barberini Tomb, by 
C. Densmore Curtis, The Temple of 
Concord in the Roman Forum, by 
Homer F. Rebert and Henri Mar- 
ceau; The First and Second Temples 
of Castor at Rome, by Tenney 
Frank; Further Studies in Pompeian 
veology, by Albert Van Buren; 
The Sacra Via of Nero, by Esther 

Van Deman. S. N. Miller, 
Roman York. Excavations of 1925. 
1926, York Excav. Committee. 19 
pp.; pls. 8vo.—Monuments an- 
tiques relevés et restaurés par les 
architectes pensionnaires de |’ Acadé- 
mie de France & Rome. Sypplé- 
ment. Notices archéologiques par 
Victor Chapot. Paris, 1924, Massin. 
51 pls. fol.——Jessie Mothersole, 
Agricola’s Road into Scotland: The 
Great Roman Road from York to 
the Tweed. London, 1926, Lane. 
xxi, 260 pp. S8vo. 10sh. 6d, 


A. Paoletti, Una tomba Romana nella 


necropoli Etrusca di Monteluce. 
1925. 14 pp.; 2 pls——P. Paris, 
G. Bonsor, A. Laumonier, R. Rich- 
ard, C. de Mergelina, Fouilles de 
Belo (Bolonia, province of Cadiz). 
(1917-1921). T. II. La nécropole. 
de |’Ecole des Hautes Etudes his- 
paniques. 214 pp.; 33 pls.; 103 
figs. S8vo. Carlo Parisi, Le citta 
bionde; visioni d’arte della Sicilia. 
Rome, 1924, Alfieri e Lacroix. 142 
pp.; 69 pls. 8vo. 


| P. K. Baillie Reynolds, The Vigiles of 


Imperial Rome. New York, 1926, 
Oxford Univ. Pr., Amer. Br. 134 
pp.; figs. 8vo. $3. Corrado Ricci, 
Geschichte der Kunst in Nord- 
italien. Deutsche Uebersetzung von 
L. Pollak. 2 Aufl. Stuttgart, 1924, 
Hoffmann. viii, 428 pp.; 4 pls.; 770 
figs. Svo.——G. T. Rivoira, Roman 
Architecture and its Principles of 
Construction under the Empire, with 
an Appendix on the Evolution of the 
Dome up to the Seventeenth Cen- 
tury. Translated from the Italian 
by G. MeN. Rushforth. Oxford, 
1925.——Ettore de Ruggiero, Lo 
stato e le opere ao he in Roma 
antica. Turin, 1925 

Sadée, Das 


Bonn. 


| 
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Bonn, 1925, Marcus u. Weber. 2 
pls.; 44 figs. 3.80 Mk.—Allen W. 
Seaby, The Roman Alphabet and 
its Derivatives; a Reproduction of 
the Lettering on the Trajan Column 
Engraved on Wood. New York, 
1925, Scribner. 75pp. 4to. $2.50. 

Otello Siliprandi, L’architettura 
del tempio della B. V. della Ghiara in 
Reggio Emilia. Reggio Emilia,1924, 
tip. coop. Lavoranti. 19 pp.; figs. 


Sto. A. Sogliano, Guida di Pom- 
pei. 1926. xxxvii, 118 pp.; 40 figs. 
12mo. Heywood Sumner, Exca- 


vations at East Grimstead (Wilt- 
shire); Being a Record of the Dis- 
covery of a Roman Villa, with Plans 
of the Site, the Excavations, and 
Other Illustrations. London, 1924, 
Chiswick Press. 54 pp.; pls. 16mo. 

A. D. Tani, Le acque e le fontane di 
Roma. 1926. 96 pp.; 314 figs. 75 
l, Cecil Torr, Hannibal Crosses 
the Alps. 2nd Edition, with a 
Counter-blast against Critics, Cam- 
bridge, 1925..—-Hermann Traut, 
Die Romer und die neuen Rathaus- 
bauten zu Frankfurt am Main. 3. 
Aufl. Frankfurt am Main, 1924, 
Rémerverlag. viii, 127 pp.; 62 figs. 

N. Uexkiill, Rom und der Orient. 
Agypten, Palistina, Syrien. Orient- 
briefe einer deutschen Frau. Lu- 
gano, 1925, Salvatore Verlag. 308 


aden Weigall, Wanderings in Roman 
Britain. London, 1926, Butter- 
worth, 341 pp.; 76 figs. 12mo. 6 
sh.——R. E. Mortimer Wheeler, 
Prehistoric and Roman Wales. Ox- 
ford, 1925, Clarendon Press. 299 
pp.; figs. Svo. 18. sh. R. E. 
Mortimer Wheeler, The Roman Fort 
near Brecon. London, 1926. viii, 
260 pp. S8vo. 


Il. ROMAN ARCHITECTURE 

M. Della Corte, Case e abitanti a 
Pompei. Pompeii, 1926, author. 112 
pp.; pls.; figs. 8vo. 

K. Wilhelm-Kaestner, Romanische 
Baukunst in Siidfrankreich. Leip- 
sic, 1924, Seeman. 12 pp.; 10 pls. 
8vo. 

III. ROMAN SCULPTURE 

Giuiio Quirino Giglioli, Etruskische 
Terrakottafiguren aus Veji. Text. 
11 pls. 70 Mk. 

Denise Jalabert, La sculpture romane. 
Paris, 1924, Stock. 128 pp.; figs. 
16mo. 

A. Levi, Le terrecotte figurate del 
Museo Nazionale di Napoli. Flor- 
ence, 1925. 

Eugenia Strong, La scultura romana 
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da Augusto a Costantino. Vol. II. 
Rome, 1926, Alinari. ix, 281 pp. 
4to.—Jones H. Stuart, A Cata- 
logue of the Ancient Sculptures Pre- 
served in the Municipal Collections 
of Rome. The Sculptures of the 
Palazzo dei Conservatori. 1926. 
xxiv, 408 pp.; 124 figs. 


IV. ROMAN INSCRIPTIONS 


Asti illustrata nelle sue epigrafi ed 


iscrizioni. Asti, 1924, tip. Paglieri 
e Raspi. 54 pp.; figs. S8vo. 


Eugenius Bormann, [nscriptiones Aemi- 


liae, Etruriae, Umbriae, Latinae. 
Il. 2. (C.I.L., XI, 2. 2). 1926. 
viii, 267 pp.——Francis Buecheler, 
Carmina Latina epigraphica. III. 
Supplementum curavit Ern. Lom- 
matzsch. Leipsic, 1926, Teubner. 
vi, 178 pp. 8vo. 5 Mk. 


Corpus inscriptionum Latinarum, Vol. 


VI, pars VI: Inscriptiones urbis 
Romae Latinae; Indices by Martinus 
Bang. Fase. primus. Berlin and 
Leipsic, 1926, de Gruyter. 210 pp. 


fol. 


Ern. Diehl, Inscriptiones Latinae Chris- 


tianae Veteres. I1.5. Berlin, 1926, 
Weidmann. 80 pp. 3.75 Mk.—— 
Ernst Diehl, Res gestae Divi Augusti. 
Das Monumentum Ancyranum. 4. 
verm. Aufl. Bonn, 1925, Marcus 
u. Weber. 52 pp.; 8vo. 2 Mk. 


Bruno Lavagnini, Iscrizioni di Nacoléa- 


Pubblicazioni di Aegyptus, serie 
scientifica. Vol. III. Milan, 1925, 
Aegyptus, 4 pp. 


V. ROMAN COINS 


Max Bernhart, Handbuch zur Miinz- 


kunde der rémischen Kaiserzeit. 
Halle (Saale), 1926, Reichmann. 2 
vols. Textband, 420 pp.; Tafelband, 
38 pp.; with 102 pls. 8vo. 


Giuseppe Castellani, Civico Museo 


Correr. Catalogo della Raccolta 
Nunmrismatica Papadopoli- Aldobran- 
dini. Venice, 1925, Cura del Com- 
une. Vol. I, xxiii, 379 pp.; Vol. LI, 
413 pp.; 14 pls. Svo.——Corpus 
nummorum italicorum. VIII (Vene- 
zia); [IX (Emiiia). Rome, 1925, tip. 
dei Lincei. 686, 792 pp.; 89 pls. 
4to. 


Harold Mattingly, Edw. A. Sydenham, 


The Roman Imperial Coinage. II. 
Vespasian to Hadrian. London, 
1926, Spink & Son. 568 pp. 16 pls. 
Svo. Nikola A. Mouschmow, Les 
monnaies et les ateliers monétaires 
de Serdica (text Bulgarian). Sofia, 
1926. 222 pp.; 12 pls. S8vo. 


F. B. Schaeffer, Deux trésors de mon- 


naies romaines découverts en Alsace. 
Strasbourg, 1926. Svo.——Edward 
A. Sydenham, Aes grave. A Study 


| 
= 
| 


XUM 


CHRISTIAN ART] 


of the Cast Coinages of Rome and 
Central Italy. London, 1926, Spink 
and Son. 145 pp.; 24 pls. 


CHRISTIAN ART 


I. GENERAL AND MISCEL- 
LANEOUS 


A. Agazzi, Il mosaico in Italia; raccolta 


di note storiche e techniche. Milan, 
1926, Hoepli. 134 pp.; 44 pls. 
24mo. 20 |. -André Artin, L’art 
et les saints: Saint Bernard. Paris, 
1925, Laurens 64 pp.; 39 figs. 
I6mo. 4 fr. 


Emile, Badel, La cathédrale de Nancy. 


Guide complet  illustré. Nancy, 
1924, Société d’impressions typo- 
graphiques. 128 pp.; figs. 8vo. 
Francois Baix, tude sur l’abbaye et 
principauté de Stavelot-Malmédy. 
I" partie. L’abbaye royale et béné- 
dictine. Paris, 1924, Champion. 220 
pp. S8vo.——G. Bandinelli, Com- 
pendio di storia dell’arte italiana, dal 
quattrocento ai giorni nostri. Mi- 
lan, 1926, Soc. ed. ‘‘Dante Aligh- 
ieri.”’ Svo. 12.50 1.——La basilica 
di 8. Pietro in Vaticano: l’architet- 
tura, i monumenti, le opere d’arte. 
Storia e descrizione. Rome, 1924, 
Fattorusso. 43 pp.; figs. Svo.—— 
Die Bau-und Kunst-Denkmiler der 


freien und Hansestadt Liibeck. Hg. 
v. d. Baubehérde. IV. 1. Liibeck, 
1926, Nohring. 341 pp.; figs. 4to. 


16 Mk. -G. Montagu Benton, 
Canon F. W. Galpin, W. J. Pressey, 
The Church Plate of the County of 
Essex. Colchester, 1926, Benham. 
x, 335 pp. 8vo. £1. 1 sh— 
Otto Beyse, Hildesheim (Deutsche 
Land, deutsche Kunst). Berlin, 
1926, Deutscher Kunstverlag. 36 
pp.; 78 pls. 8vo. 5 Mk.——Otto 
Beyse, St. Godehard zu Hildesheim. 


Kin kunstgeschichtlicher  Fiihrer. 
Hildesheim, 1924, Borgmeyer. 47 
pp.; 27 pls. Svo.——A. Bohnen, 


Recueil de notions d’architecture et 
d’archéologie. Styles des églises, de 
leur ameublement et des objets du 
culte depuis le IV® jusqu’au XVII 
siécle. Lille-Brughes, 1924, Desclée 
et de Brouwer. 206 pp.; pls.; figs. 
Svo.—J. Brandt, Alt-Mecklenbur- 
gische Schlosser und Herrensitze. 
Berlin, 1926, E. Wasmuth. 192 pp.; 
218 figs. 4to. 32 Mk.——M. S. 
Briggs, A Short History of the Build- 
ing Crafts. Oxford, 1926, Clarendon 
Press. 296 pp.; figs. Svo. 8 sh. 
6d. M. Brillaud, Archéologie bas- 
poitevine. Les fresques de l’église de 
l’Absie. Fontenay-le-Comte, 1924, 
impr. Lussaud. 12 pp. 8vo. 
A. E. Brinckmann, Schéne Garten, 
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Villen und Schlosser aus fiinf Jhdten, 
Munich, 1926, Allg. Verlaganstalt. 
215 pp.; 113 pls.; 53 figs. 4to. 20 
Mk.——Francis Buckley, A History 
of Old English Glass. London, 1925, 


Benn. xxvii, 155 pp.; 60 pls. 4to. 
63 sh. -W. Burmeister, Mecklen- 
burg (Deutsche Land, deutsche 
Kunst). Berlin, 1926, Deutscher 
Kunstverlag. 64 pp.; 134 pls. 8vo. 
9 Mk. R. Busch, Gotische Haeu- 


sermadonnen in Mainz. Coblenz, 
1924, Rheinische Verlagsgesellschaft. 
24 pp.; figs. 4to. Mildred Stap- 
ley Byne, Forgotten Shrines of Spain. 
Phila., 1926 (?), Lippincott. 311 
pp.; figs. Svo. $5. 

Fernand Cabrol, Henri Leclercq, Dic- 
tionnaire d’archéologie chrétienne et 
de liturgie. Fase. Ixxii-Ixxiii, In- 
scriptions (Recueils d’)—Invitatoire. 
Col. 929-1419. Paris, 1926, Letou- 
zey. Catalogo monumental de 
Espafia. Madrid, 1924, Ministerio 
de Instruccion ptblica. J. R. Mel- 
ida, Provincia de Caceres (1914- 
1916). 3 vols., x, 316, 414 pp.; 283 
pls. M. Gomez Moreno, Provincia 
de Leon. 584 p. 4to.——Carlo 
Cecchelli, Le chiese di Roma. 8. 
Agnese fuori le mura e 8. Costanza. 
Rome, 1924, Grafia. 84 pp.; figs. 
16mo. V. Champier, Le mobilier 
flamand (L’art régional en France). 
Paris, 1926, Massin. 40 pls. 4to. 
60 fr. H. Chéramy, Saint-Sébas- 
tien hors les Murs. La basilique, le 
souvenir apostolique, le cimetiére. 
Ad catacumbas. Paris, 1925, Bonne 
Presse. 85 pp. 8vo.——J. 
Clark, The Abbey of St. Gall as a 
Centre of Literature and Art. Cam- 
bridge, 1926, Univ. Pr. viii, 322 pp.; 
figs. Svo.——Kenneth John Con- 
ant, The Early Architectural History 
of the Cathedral of Santiago de Com- 
postela. Cambridge, 1926, Harvard 
Univ. Press. 83 pp.; 7 pls.; 19 figs. 
tto. $5.——Vere E. Cotton, The 
Liverpool Cathedral. Liverpool, 
1924, Littlebury. 115 pp.; 24 pls. 
16mo. 

Abbé S. Daugé, L’église paroissiale de 
Saint-Orens-Pouy-Petit et sa porte. 
Notice archéologique et historique. 


Auch, 1924, Cocharaux. 20 pp. 
Svo. 
AeXriov Xpisriavixyns 


‘Eraipeias, série II, tome II. Athens, 
1925. -Louis Demaison, Reims 4 la 
fin du XII° siécle d’aprés la Vie de 
saint Albert évéque de Liége. Reims, 
1925, Monce. 55 pp. S8vo.——R. 
Dew, A History of the Parish and 
Church of Kilkhampton. London, 
1926, Wells Gardner. xi, 132 pp. 
Svo. 7 sh. 6 d.——Th. Dittmann, 


im 
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Dat Nygemunster. Neue Forsch- 
ungen ... zur Geschichte Neu- 
miinsters (Biicher Nordelbingens. 
R. 2: Stadtgeschichte, Bd. 1). 
Flensburg, 1925, Kunstgewerbe- 
museum. xv, 287 pp.; 10 pls. S8vo. 
6 Mk.——Franz von Sales Doyé, 


Verzeichnis von Heiligen und Seligen 
der rémisch-katholischen Kirche und 
deren Attributen, Patronaten und 
kurzen biographise hen Notizen und 
einem aAnhange, enthaltend die 
Trachtender innlichen und Weib- 


lichen Orden. Fase.1. Aaron-Audax. 
Leipsic, 1925, Vier Quellen Verlag. 
96 pp. 8vo. 

Francis C. Eeles, The Parish Church of 
St. Michael, Minehead. A Short 
History and Description. Taunton, 
1926, Barnicott and Pearce. 16 pp. 


Svo. 6 d.——A. Ejibner, Entwick- 
lung und Werkstoffe der Wand- 
malerei vom Altertum bis zur 
Neuzeit. Munich, 1926, Heller. xvi, 
619 pp. S8vo. 20 Mk. ——Exposi- 
tion de |’art belge ancien et moderne 
au musée des Beaux-Arts et A la 


Kunsthalle de Berne, 27 mars-—7 
juin, 1926 (Catalogue). Brussels, 
1926, Monnom. iv, 70 pp.; 40 pls. 
8vo. 3 fr. 

Rinaldo Facchini, Memorie storiche 
della chiesa dei SS. Biagio e 
Romualdo di Fabriano. Fabriano, 
1925, tip. Gentile. 73 wpp.; figs. 
8vo.—R. Fage, Les ges de 
Grégoire XI. Brive, 1926. 8vo. 
——G. Faure, Rome (Les beaux 
pays). Grenoble, 1926, Rey. 152 
pp.; 180 figs. Svo. 21 fr. Joh. 


Ficker, Das Strassburger Miinster; 


Ein Symbol. Halle, 1924, Miiller. 
32 pp.; 8 pls. Svo.——D. Frey, K. 
Grossmann, Die Denkmiille des 


Stiftes Heiligenkreuz (Osterreichische 
Kunsttopographie, 19). Vienna, 
192 26, Krystall-Verlag. viii, 295 pp.; 
2 pls. 278 figs. 4to. 56 sch. 
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P. Serafino Gaddoni, La chiesa monu- 


Sebastiano presso 
Castel-Bolognese. Imola, 1924, tip. 
Galeati. 23 pp.; pls. S8vo. —M. 
C. de Ganay, Comment représenter 
les saints dominicians. Autun, 1926, 
Dejussieu. 122 pp.; figs. 8vo.—— 
J. Gauthier, Petit précis d'histoire de 
lornement. Vol.2. Le moyen age; 


mentale di S. 


la renaissance. Paris, 1926, Plon- 
Nourrit. 64 pp.; 2 pls.; 61 figs. 
Svo. 10 fr. Erich Gebhardt, Die 


Kirche Wang im Riesengebirge und 


ihre Geschichte. 6. Aufl. Ham- 
burg, 1924, Agentur des Rauhen 
Hauses. 96 pp.; 83 figs. Svo.—— 


Matthiaus Gerster, Conrad Kiimmel, 
Vatikan und Peterskirche. 
Zurich-Stuttgart, 


Aufl, 


1924, Montana 


| Jahrbuch 
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Verlag. iv,28pp.;80pls. S8vo.— 
P. Giuseppe da Bra, Nuova guida 
storica illustrata della Basilica di 5. 
Lorenzo fuori le mura, con notizie 


sulle catacombe di 8S. Ciriaco e 
appendice sul Campo Verano. 
Rome, 1924, tip. Pio X. 144 pp.; 
figs. 16mo.——Martinez Gomez, 


Sampedro Chillon, Los tapices de la 


catedral de Zamora. Zamora, 1925, 
tip. San José. 122 pp.; 23 pls. 
4to. 5 pes.——Costanza Gradara, 
Le chiese minori di Roma. I. 


Milan, 1924, Alfierie Lacroix, 71 pp.; 


28 opis. 8vo. ——Virgilio Grassi, 
Ricordi storici e artistici della 
compagnia laicale di S. Antonio 


abate in Siena, oggi arciconfraternita 
della Misericordia. Sie na, 1924, tip. 
Cooperativa. 39 pp. dve.——t. 
Gruel, Recherches sur les origines 
des marques anciennes qui se rencon- 
trent dans l’art et dans l'industrie du 
au s, au sujet du chiffre, 
4. Paris-Brussels, 1926, Van Oest. 
116 pp.; figs. 8vo. 40 fr. P. 
Gruyer, Les chapelles bretonnes. 
(Memoranda) Paris, 1926, Laurens. 
64 pp.; 45 figs. 12 mo. 4 fr. 
Joseph Guibert, Le cabinet des 
Estampes de la Bibliothéque natio- 


nale. Histoire des collections suivie 
d’un guide du chercheur. Paris, 
1926, Le Garrec. 280 pp.; 32 pls. 
4to. 150 fr.—Piccola guida stori- 


co-artistica alla chiesa di san Gia- 
como in Bologna. Bologna, 1924, 
tip. Parma. 29 pp.;7 pls. 16mo. 
——Guide and History of Haywood 
and its Old Church near Stafford in 


the Valley of the Trent. Birming- 
ham, 1924, Cornish. vi, 138 pp. 
Svo. 


V. K. Habicht, Maria (Iconographie de 


la Sainte Vie rge). Oldenburg, 1926, 
G. Stalling. 216 pp.; 79 pls.; 33 
figs. 4to.——B. Haendcke, Der 
franzdsich - deutsch - niederlindische 
Einfluss auf die italienische Kunst 
von etwa 1200 bis etwa 1650... 
(Etudes sur l’art de tous les pays 

. , 4.) Strassburg, 1926, J. H 
E. Heitz. v, 67 pp. 4to. 8 Mk. 
——D. Hartley, M. M Elliot, Life 
and Work of the People of England, 
XVth-XVIth Century. London, 
1926, Batsford. 2 vols., each con- 
taining 129 p. and 49 pls. 8vo. 
4 sh. 6 d——W. Hausenstein, 
Venedig. Paliste, Kirchen, Kanile. 
Dresden, 1925, W. Jess. 45 pp.; 
64 pls. 4to. 20 Mk.——John 
Holinsteiner, Das Chorherrenstift 
St. Florian. Bilder zur Kultur-und 
Kunstgeschichte. Steyr, 1924, 
Prietzel. 67 pp.; 48 pls. S8vo. 
der kunsthistorischen 
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Festschrift 
Planiscig. 


Sammlungen in Wien. 
J. Schlosser. Hg. v. L. 


Red. E. Strohmer. Vienna, 1926, 
Schroll. xii, 268 pp. 32 pls.; figs. 
4to. 150 Mk. 


Alexander Koltonski, St. Francis of 
Assisi and Giotto. Art on the Altar 
of Faith. London, 1926, Low. 118 
pp.  8vo. 5  sh.——Ferdinand 
Kraemer, Die Pfarrkirche St. Fami- 
lia in Cassel Erinnerungsblitter. 
Fulda, 1924, Aktiendruckerei. 59 
pp.; 52 figs. 4to——-J. Kreitmayer, 
Deutsche Gesellschaft fiir christliche 


Kunst. Jahresmappe 32 (1924). 
Munich, 1924, Gesellschaft fiir 
christliche Kunst. 20 pp.; 7 pls; 


25 figs. fol———J. Kreitmayer, Von 


Kunst und Kiinstlern. Gedanken 
zu alten u. neuen Kiinstlerischen 
Fragen. Freiburg, 1926, Herder. 


ix, 250 pp.; 48 pls. Svo. 10 Mk.—— 
K. Kiinstle, Ikonographie der Heilig- 
en. Freiburg, 1926, Herder. xv, 
607 pp.; figs. 8vo. 37 Mk. 

Elias Lambert, La influencia de Saint- 


Denis y la iglesia de Caceres. Ma- 
drid, 1924, tip. Blass. x, 316, 414 
pp.; 284 pls. 4to.——TIl Lazio, 
meridionale. Itinerario storico-ar- 


tistico-turistico . . . a cura dell’ In- 
stituto italiano di cultura regionale. 
Rome, 1926, Libreria editrice ro- 
mana. maps; 100 figs. S8vo. 101. 
——Victor Leblond, La cathédrale de 
Beauvais. Paris, 1926, Laurens. 
64 pp.; pls.; figs. 16mo.——Abbé 
F. Lecompte, Notre-Dame de Chau- 
dardes; son église, son pélerinage. 
Reims, 1924, Matot-Braine. 40 pp. 
16 mo.——Chanoine A. Ledru, 
Eglise de Notre-Dame du Pré au 


Mans. Le Mans, 1924, Benderitter. 
82 pp.; figs. Svo.——G. Lehnert, 
Geschichte des Kunstgewerbes 


(Sammlung Goeschen, 926). Vol. III. 
Berlin, 1926, W. de Gruyter. 112 
pp.; 32 pls. 8vo. 1.50 Mk.—— 
H. Leporini, Die Stilentwicklung der 
Handzeichnung, XIV. bis XVIII. 
Jh. Vienna, 1925, Manz. 79 pp. 304 
pls. 4to. 32.50 sch.—lIan Gor- 
don Lindsay, The Cathedrals of 
Scotland. London, 1926, W. and 
R. Chambers. 256 pp. 8vo. 7 
sh. 6 d.—Abbé Longer, Le cha- 
teau de Targé et sa chapelle deSainte- 
Catherine. ChAtellerault, 1924, 
impr. Martin. 15 pp. 8vo.—— 
Otto Lossen, Ulmer Miinster. Ori- 
ginalaufnahmen. Stuttgart-Zurich, 
1924, Montana-Verlag. 2 pp.; 10 
pls. fol———H. and O. Luckenbach, 
Geschichte der deutschen Kunst. 
Munich, 1926, R. Oldenburg. vii, 
503 pp.; 86  pls.; 2 figs. 4to. 
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| F. Mader, Stadt- und Dorf-Kirchen der 


(Alte Kunst in Bayern.) 
xi pp.; 96 


Oberpfalz. 
Augsburg, 1926, Filser. 


pls. 4to. 3 Mk.——R. van Marle, 
The Italian Schools of Painting. 
The Hague, 1926, Nijhoff. Vol. 


VII, 488 pp.; 6 pls.; 275 figs. 4to. 
——Frank J. Mather, A History of 
Italian Painting. London, 1924, 
Paul. 518 pp.; figs. Svo.——A. J. 
Mason, A Guide to the Ancient 
Glass in Canterbury Cathedral. 
Canterbury, 1925, Goulden. 56 pp. 
8vo.——A. Masseron, Sainte Anne 
(in L’art et les Saints). Paris, 1925, 
H. Laurens. 64 pp.; figs 8vo.—— 
August L. Mayer, La Pintura Espafi- 
ola (Coleccion Labor). Barcelona, 
1926. 238 pp.; 72 pls. 8vo.— 
Gualterio Medri, La chiesa di san 
Paolo in Ferrara. Ferrara, 1924, 
Industrie grafiche italiane. 56 pp.; 
figs. Svo.——W. Meyer-Barkhau- 
sen, Die Elisabethkirche in Marburg. 
Marburg, 1925, Elwert. 68 pp.; 45 
pls. 8vo. 5 Mk.——J. Miihlmann, 
Der Dom zu Salzburg (Artes Aus- 
triae, 3). Vienna, 1925, Krystall- 
Verlag. 53 pp.; 67 pls.; figs. 4to. 
8 Mk.——Antonio Mufioz, Le chiese 
di Roma. 8S. Pietro in Vaticano. 
108 pp.; figs. 16mo. 


| R. Nicolas, A. Klipstein, Die schéne 


A. W. Oxford, 


alte Schweiz. Die Kunst der sch- 
weizer Kleinmeister. Vols. I, III, 
IV. Zurich and Stuttgart, 1926, 
Montana-Verlag. Each vol. 48 pp.; 
36 pls. 4to. 


. V. Oertzen, Maria, die K6énigin des 


Eine Ikonographie 

. Augsburg, 1925, Filser. 95 
pp.; 32 pls. S8vo. 5 Mk.—Thos. 
O’Hagan, The Genesis of Christian 
Art. New York, Macmillan. 170 
pp. 12mo. $1.50———Joseph Opitz, 
Das Kaadner Franziskanerkloster. 
Kaaden, 1924, V. Uhl. 48 pp.; 6 pls. 
8vo.——M. A. de Orellana, Valencia 
antigua y moderna. Valencia, 1924, 
Accion  bibliografica Valenciana. 
Vols. II, III. 705, 264 pp.; 4to. 
Sergio Ortolani, Le chiese di Roma: 
S. Andrea della Valle. Rome, 1924, 
Grafia. 26 pp.; 17 pls. 16mo. 
Sergio Ortolani, Le chiese di Roma: 
S. Bernardo alle Terme. Rome, 
1924, Grafia. 52 pp.; figs. 16mo. 
——R. de Orueta, La expresién de 
dolor en la escultura castellana. 
Madrid, 1924, Nieto. 45 pp. 4to. 
Ruins of Fountains 
Abbey. 2nd Edit. Oxford, 1926, 
Univ. Pr. 142 pp. 8vo. Ish. 6d. 


Rosenkranzes. 


| Chanoine J. Perrot, La basilique de 


Saint-Apollinaire (cathedrale de Va- 
lence). Valencia, 1925, Céas. 375 
pp.; figs. Svo. T. Picarelli, 
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Monograph Historical-artistical of the 
Church, Crypt, and House of Santa 
Cecilia in Trastevere. Rome, 1924, 
Instituto S. Michele. 112 pp.; 
figs. 16mo. Plantenga, L’archi- 
tecture religieuse dans l’ancien duché 
de Brabant depuis le régne des Archi- 
dues jusqu’au gouvernement Au- 
trichien, 1598-1713. 36 pls.; 261 
figs. 4to. £2 2 sh. Ch. Portal, 
Dictionnaire des artistes et ouvriers 
d’art du Tarn du XIII®° au XX: 
siécle. Albi, 1925, Tarnier. xix, 
333 pp. 8vo. fr. Floris 
Prims, Geschiedenis van Sint-Joris- 
kerk te Antwerpen. Antwerp, 1924, 
Boekhandel Veritas. 519 pp. S8vo. 

A. Protitch, L’architecture re- 
ligieuse bulgare. Sofia, 1924. 71 
pp.; 65 figs. 


Ct. R. Quenedey, L’habitation rouen- 


naise. Rouen, 1926, Lestringant. 
400 pp.; 24 pls.; figs. Svo. 100 fr. 

Dom Henri Quentin, Notice 
historique sur l’abbaye de Solesmes; 
suivie d’une courte description de 
l’église abbatiale et ses sculptures. 
Tours-Paris, 1924, Mame. 151 pp.; 
figs. 16mo. F. Quinion, Pen- 
march; église et chapelles. Quimper, 
1924, Bargain. 35 pp.; figs. 16mo. 
Angelo Raine, History of St. Peter’s 
Church, York, A. D. 627 to the 
Present Day. London, 1926, Bell. 
xii, 212 pp. Svo. sh. 
Reinecke, Das Rathaus zu _ Liine- 
burg. Liineburg, 1925, von Stern. 
160 pp.; figs. 4to. 16.50 Mk. 
Martin Reisenhuber, Die kirchliche 
Barockkunst in Oecsterreich. Linz, 
1924, Verlag der “Christ. Kunst- 
blitter.” vii, 671 pp.; 208 pls. 
Svo. Dieudonné Rey, Le prieuré 
de Comberoumal Lévézou, 
Etudes d’archéologie grand-montaise. 
Rodez, 1925, impr, Carrére. 91 
pp.; pls. Svo. Georges Ritter, 
Les vitraux de la Cathédrale de 
Rouen, XIII*, XIV*, XV°, et XVI 
siécles. Cognac, 1926, [Etablisse- 
ments Fac. iv, 108 pp.; 100 pls. 
fol E. Romo, Les principaux 
tableaux du musée du Prado Madrid. 
Paris, 1926, A. Perche. 208 pp. 
16mo. 18 fr. W. Rothes, Hans 
Memling und die Renaissance in den 
Niederliinden Die Kunst dem 
Volke, 59-60). Munich, 1926, Allg. 
Ver. f.christl, Kunst. 64pp. 4to. 
1.50 Mk. Gabriel Rousseau, Le 
mausolée des Princes Saddiens A 
Marrakech. Paris, 1925, P. Geuth- 
ner. Text and 84 pls. fol. 


W. Sackur, Vitruv und die Poliorketi- 


ker. Vitruv und die christliche 
Antike. Berlin, 1925, W. Ernst. 
191 pp.; figs. Svo. Franc San- 
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tilli, La basilica dei SS. Apostoli- 
Rome, 1925, Grafia. 104 pp.; figs. 
16 mo. 11 1. J. Soyer, Les in- 
scriptions gravées sur les piliers de 
l’église carolingienne de Germigny- 
les-Prés, sont-elles authentiques’ 
Paris, 1925. Svo.——W. R. Stae- 
helin, Basel. Ein kunsthistorischer 


Fiihrer .. . bis 1800 (Reisefiihrer 
der Schweiz. 1). Basel, 1926, Fro- 
benius, A. G. iv, viii, 114 pp.; pls.; 
282 figs. Svo. 7.50 fr. Albert 


Strukat, Das Cisterzienserkloster 
Eldena bei Greifswald. Ein Gang 
durch seine Geschichte und seiner 
Ruinen. Greifswald, 1924, Abel. 
52 pp.; 2 pls. S8vo. 

Margaret E. Tabor, The Saints in Art, 
with their Attributes and Symbols, 
Alphabetically Arranged. 4th edit. 
London, 1924, Methuen. 160 pp.; 
20 figs. 16mo.——P. Inn. Tauri- 
sano, Le chiese di Roma: Santa 
Sabina. Rome, 1924, Grafia. 8&3 
pp.; 17 pls. 16mo. A. Hamilton 
Thompson, The Cathedral Churches 
of England. New York, 1926, Mac- 
millan. 251 pp.; figs.+ 8vo. $3.40. 
~ Hans Tietze, Lebendige Kunst- 
wissenschaft. Zur Krise der Kunst 
und der Kunstgeschichte. Vienna, 
1925, Krystall-Verlag. 100 pp.; 16 


pls. 4to. 8.50 sch——Hans Tietze, 
Die wiener Kunstmuseen (Oester- 
reichische Biicherei, 5). Vienna, 
1925, Hartleben. 93 pp.; 13 figs. 
Svo. 2.50 Mk. Joh. Traber, Die 
Kreuzpartikel-Monstranz Kaiser 


Maximilians I fiir das Kloster Heilig- 
Kreuz in Donauwoérth. Donau- 
worth, 1924, Auer. 16 pp.; 8 pls. 
8vo. Robert Triger, Les anciennes 
enceintes de l’évéché et du chateau 
au Mans. Le Mans, 1924, Mon- 
noyer. 43 pp.; pls.; figs. 8vo. 
E. Tyrrell-Green, Parish Church Ar- 
chitecture. London, 1924, Lane. 
246 pp.; 64 figs. Svo. 

Ernst Uhsemann, Die stralsunder St. 
Nikolaikirche. Kultur- und kunst- 
geschichtliche Skizze. 2. Aufl. Stral- 
sund, 1924, Regierungs-Buchdruck- 
erei. 66 pp.; pls. Svo. Dom. 
Uriel, Los sepulecros de Berwick en 
la arciprestal de Liria. Valencia, 
1924, Gimeno. 8 pp.; figs. 4to. 
3 pes. 

Ad. Venturi, Musaici cristiani in Roma. 
Rome, 1926, Grafia. 61 pp.; 34 pls. 
Svo. Adolfo Venturi, A Short 
History of Italian Art. Translated 
by Edward Hulton. New York, 
1926, Macmillan. 381  pp.; figs. 
12mo. $4. Manuel Vidal Rod- 
riguez, La tumba del apostol San- 
tiago. Madrid, 1924, G. Molina. 
229 pp.; 100 figs. 4to Abbé 
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J. Villepelet, Une visite A la cathé- 
drale. Guide pratique et complet de 
la cathédrale de Bourges. Bourges, 
1924, impr. Tardy. 68 pp. 16mo. 

Jean Virey, Paray-le-Monial et 
les églises du Brionnais. Paris, 1926. 
Svo. -Paul Vitry, Gaston Briere, 
L’église abbatiale de Saint-Denis et 
ses tombeaux. Notice historique et 
archéologique. 2nd edit. Paris, 
1925, Longuet. xii, 200 pp.; pls. 
16mo. Joseph Vonderau, Die 
Ausgrabungen am Dome zu Fulda in 
den Jahren 1919-1924. Fulda, 1924, 


Actiendruckerei. 72 pp.; pls.; figs. 
tto. 
Anton de Waal, Roma sacra. Die 


ewige Stadt in ihren christlichen 
Denkmiailern und Erinnerungen alter 
und neuer Zeit. 2. Aufl., von Joh. 
Peter Kirsch. Regensburg, 1926. 

J. H. Wade, Cathedral Cities of 
England and Wales (Little Guides). 
New York, 1926, McBride. 305 pp.; 
figs. $2.50. J. W. Walker, An 
Historical and Architectural De- 
scription of the Priory of St. Mary 
Magdalene of Monk Bretton in the 
West Riding of Yorkshire. Leeds, 
1926, Yorkshire Archaeological So- 


ciety. vill, 113 pp. S8vo.——R. 

Walker, Famous Etchings from 
Diirer to Whistler. London, 1926, 
Halton and Truscott Smith. 12 pls. 
Svo. 5 sh. Warner, St. 
Paul’s Cathedral. London, 1926, 
S. P. C. K. xiii, 256, vi pp. 8vo. 


I. Weingartner, Das kirchliche 
Kunstgewerbe der Neuzeit. 1926. 
489 pp.; 368 figs. 4to.——G. Weise, 
Spanische Plastik aus sieben Jahr- 
hunderten (Tiibinger Forschungen 
zur Archaeologie .. ., 3 Reutlin- 
gen, 1926, Geyphius-Verlag. 75 pp.; 
251 pls.; 25 figs. 4to. 28 Mk. 
Hugh G. Evelyn-White, e/., New 
Texts from the Monastery of St. 
Macarius at Thebes (Egyptian Ex- 
pedition Pub’ns, V New York, 
1926, Metrop. Mus. of Art. 347 pp.; 
27 figs. 4to. $15. 

Luigi Zambarelli, Le chiese di 
SS. Bonifacio e Alessio all’ Aven- 
tino. Rome, 1924, Grafia. 83 pp.; 
figs. 16mo. Ignaz Zibermayr, 
Die St. Wolfgangslegende in ihrem 
Entstehen und Einflusse auf die 
ésterreichische Linz, 1924, 
Oberésterreichischer Musealverein. 
96 pp.; figs. Svo. 

II. EARLY CHRISTIAN, 
BYZANTINE AND MEDIAEVAL 
Monu- 
1926. 126 pp.; figs. 
P. Alfaric, E. Hoepffner, 


chanson de sainte Foy 1926, 


toma: 


G. Agnello, Siracusa medievale 
menti inediti. 
is 
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Les Belles-Lettres. 2 vols. 376, 
206 pp.; pls. S8vo. Altdeutsche 


Plastik und Malerei in Chemnitz und 
Umgebung. Chemnitz, 1924, Kunst- 
hiitte. 20 pp.; 16 pls. S8vo.— 
Cyril Andrade, Old English Pottery; 
Atsbury Figures. London, 1924. 
34 pp.; figs. 8vo. Francis B. 
Andrews, The Mediaeval Builder 
and his Methods. Oxford, 1925, 
Univ. Press. vi, 99 pp. 8vo. 
Hugh Arnold, Stained Glass of the 
Middle Ages in England and France; 
New Edit. Il., by Lawrence B. Saint. 
New York, 1925, Macmillan. 283 pp.; 
figs. Svo. Maria V. Attems, 
Alt-Graz. Graz, 1924, Leuschner 
u. Lubensky. 16 pp.; 12 pls. 4to. 
N. A. Bees, Der franzésisch-mittel- 
griechische Ritterroman  Imberios 
und Margarona, und die Griindungs- 
sage des Daphniklosters bei Athen 
(Texte und Forschungen zur Byzan- 
tinisch-Neugriechischen Philologie, 
IV). Berlin, 1924. 108 pp. 8vo. 
Paul Benndorf, Weimars denk- 
wirdige Grabstiitten. Leipsic, 1924, 
Haessel. 56 pp.; 16 pls. Svo. - 
H. W. Beyer, Der syrische Kirchen- 
bau. Berlin, 1925, de Gruyter. 
viii, 183 pp.; 3 pls. 105 figs. 4to. 
28 Mk. W. Biehl, Tuscanische 
Plastik des friihen und hohen Mit- 
telalters. Florence, 1926, Kunst- 
histor. Institut. 150 pp.; 168 pls. 
4to. Linus Birchler, Einsiedeln 
und sein Architekt Bruder Caspar 
Mosbrugger. Eine Kunstgeschicht- 
liche Monographie. Augsburg, 1924, 
Filser. xii, 220, 88 pp.; pls.; figs. 
tto. Louis Blondel, Notes d’arch- 
éologie genevoise. Séries 1 A 4, 
Geneva, 1924, Kiindig. iv, 90 pp.; 
figs.; Svo. Kirchner A. Boemer, 
Mittelalterliche Handschriften (Pa- 
laeographische, kunsthistorische, lit- 
terarische, und bibliotheksgeschicht- 
liche Untersuchungen), 1926. vii, 
327 pp.; 16 pls. 4to.——J. Bouis- 
sounouse, Jeux et travaux, d’aprés 


$5. 


un livre d’heures du XV° s. (Docu- 
ments artistiquesdu XV° s.). Paris, 
1926, Droz. 4to. 125 fr.——Jos- 


eph Boymann, Marburg als Kunst- 
stadt. Marburg, 1924, Elwert. 48 
pp.; 46 figs. 4to. Martin S. 
Briggs, Muhammedan Architecture 


in Egypt and Palestine. Oxford, 
1924, Univ. Pr. xvi, 256 pp.; 79 
pls.; 55 figs. 4to. -C. Bronner, 


Oben-Waldburgen. Otzberg, Sch- 
loss-Nauses, Breuberg, Lichtenberg, 
Rodenstein, Schnellerts, Reichenberg. 


Ein kunstgeschichtlicher Fiihrer. 
Gross-Umstadt, 1924, Zibulski. 73 
pp.; 16 pls. S8vo. G. Baldwin 


Brown, The Arts in Early England. 
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Vol. I. The Life of Saxon England 
and its Relation to the Arts. New 
and Revised Edition. London, 1926, 
Murray. xxii, 388 pp. 8vo. 21 
sh.——Leo Bruhns, Die deutsche 
Seele der rheinischen Gotik. Frei- 
burg, 1924, Urban-Verlag. 96 pp.; 
16 pls. Svo.——W. Burger, Alt- 
deutsche MHolzplastik (Bibliothek 


fiir Kunst und Antiquitaeten-Samm- 
ler, 29). Berlin, 1926, Schmidt. 
xi, 202 pp.; 113 figs. 8vo. 
Mk.——von Buttel-Reepen, 
Fensterurnen. Oldenburg, 
Verlag von Gerhard Stalling. 72 
pp.; 58 figs. 


Giulio Carotti, Essai sur les origines 


de l’art du moyen-Age en Italie, par- 
ticuliérement en Lombardie, |’épo- 
que romane. Abbeville, 1924, impr. 


Paillart. 9 pp. Svo.——Catalogue 
de l’exposition du moyen age & la 


Bibliothéque nationale, janvier-fév- 
rier, 1926. Avant-propos de P. 
Neveux. Paris, 1926, Gazette des 
Beaux-Arts. 160 pp. S8vo. 10 fr. 

—R. W. Chambers, England be- 
fore the Norman Conquest; with a 
Foreword on Roman Britain by M. 
Cary. New York, 1926, Longmans, 
360 pp. 12mo. $3.50. R. Colas, 
Le style gothique en France dans 
l’architecture et la décoration des 
edifices. 55 pp. 100 fr——Henri 
Cordier, Mirabilia descripta. Les 
merveilles de l’Asie par le Pére Jour- 
dain Catalani de Sévérac O. P., 
évéque de Columbum (14th Century). 
Latin text; French translation; fac- 
similes. Paris, 1925, P. Geuthner. 
125 pp.; 19 pls. 4to.—Chas. 
Cotton, The Gray Friars of Canter- 
bury (1224-1538). A Contribution 
to the 700th Anniversary of their 
Arrival in England. With a Chap- 
ter on the Remains of the Friary and 


its Restoration, by R. H. Goodsall. 
Manchester, 1924, Univ. Pr. xvi, 
112 pp. 8vo.——G. G. Coulton, 
The Medieval Village, Cambridge, 
1925, Univ. Press. xxx, 603 pp. 
Svo. 25 sh——D. H. S. Cranage, 


The Home of the Monk; An Account 
of English Monastic Life and Build- 


ings in the Middle Ages, Cam- 
bridge, 1926, Univ. Press. xi, 123 
pp.; figs. S8vo. 6 sh. -Henry S. 
Crawford, Handbook of Carved 
Ornament from Irish Monuments of 
the Christian Period. Preface by 
R. A. S. Macalister. Dublin, 1926, 


Royal Society of Antiquaries of lre- 
land. viii, 80 pp.; 52 pls. 15 sh. 
—K. A. C. Cresswell, A Provi- 


sional Bibliography of the Moslem 
Architecture of Syria and Palestine. 
London, 


1924, Luzac. 25 pp. 4to. 
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——W. E. Crum, and others, The 
Monastery of Epiphanius at Thebes. 
2 vols. (Egyptian Expedition Pub’ns, 
III, 1V). New York, 1926, Metrop. 
Mus. of Art. 323, 402 pp.; 52 figs. 


4to. $15. 

Byzantine As- 
trolabe at Brescia. Oxford, 1926, 
Univ. Pr. 14 pp. S8vo.——Joh. A. 
Delsenbach, Niirnbergische An- 
sichten. Mit Einleitung von Jul. 
Bier. Munich, 1924, Delphin-Verlag. 
20 pp.; 42 pls. 4to. Des- 
houliéres, L’architecture en Cata- 
logne du LX¢ au XII¢ siécle. Paris, 
1925. pls. Svo.——R. L. Devon- 
shire, L’Egypte musulmane et les 
fondateurs et ses monuments. 
1926. 163 pp.; 40 pls.——Chas. 
Diehl, Constantinople (Les villes 
d’ art célébres. Paris, 1924, Laurens. 
176 pp.; pls.; 151 figs. 8vo. 
Ch. Diehl, Manuel d’art byzantin. 
Tomes I and II, 2° éd. Paris, 1925- 
1926, Picard. 946 pp.; 448 figs. 
Svo. Heiner Dikreiter, Aus alt- 
friinkischen Stiidten. I, Il. Wiirz- 
burg, 1924, Becker. 4 pp.; 15 pls. 
4to.—P. L. Duchartre, Mittelalter- 
liche Plastik in Frankreich, 1925. 
36 pp.;40pls.  4to. L. Duchesne, 
L’église au VI® siécle. Paris, 1925, 
de Boccard. viii, 663 PP 8vo,. 
G. Duthuit, Byzance et |’art du XII* 
siécle. Paris, 1926, Stock. 116 pp.; 
16 pls. 8vo. 5 fr. 
Ebersolt, La miniature byzantine 
Brussels, 1926, Van Oest. xiii, 109 
pp.; 72 pls. 4to.——Rudolf Egger, 
Forschungen in Salona, II. Band. 
Der altchristliche Friedhof Manas- 
tirine, nach dem Materiale Franz 
Franz Bulié bearbeitet. Vienna, 
1926, Osterreichischen Staatsdruck- 
erei. viii, 118 pp.; 64 figs. fol. 50 
Mk.——Camille Enlart, Le palais 
des papes et les monuments d’ 
Avignon au XIV° siécle. Marseilles, 
1926. 2 vols. 34 pls.; 300 figs. 
4to.——Das_ Ettlinger Thor in 
Karlsruhe. Vorwort von Herm. 
Schneider. Karlsruhe, 1924, Miiller. 
27 ~pp.; figs. 4to.— Exposition 
d@’art musulman 4 Alexandrie, mars 
1925. Alexandria, 1925, Les Amis 
de l’Art. 95 pp. S8vo. 
Der Dom 
3.). 


The 


zu Koln. 
Bauten, Burg. b. 
Magdeburg, 1925, A. Hopfer 104 
pp.; 84 figs. 8vo. 2 —— 
Giovanni Franceschini, Case a 
e edifici palladiani (a Vincenza). 
Vincenza, 1925, Peronato. 30 pp.; 
figs. Svo.——M. J. Friedlaender, 
alt-niederlindische Malerei, 

Vol. II. 3. Dierik Bouts u. Joos 
van Gent. Berlin, 1925, P. Cassirer. 


Deutsche 


| 
4 
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144 pp.; 93 pls. 4to. 30 Mk.—— 
| E. Fuchs,Tang-Plastik. Chinesische 

Grabkeramik des VII. bis X. 

Jahrhundts. 1924. 62 pp.; 59 pls. 
| 4to. 

E. Gall, Die gotische Baukunst in 
Frankreich und Deutschland. Teil 
I. Die Vorstufen in Nordfrankreich 
von der Mitte des elften bis gegen 
Ende des zwolften Jahrhunderts. 
Leipsic, 1925, Klinkhardt u. Bier- 
mann. viii, 390 pp.; 118 pls.; 201 
figs. Svo. 26 Mk. Fr.L. Gans- 
hof, Corpus der griechischen Ur- 
kunden des Mittelalters und der 
neueren Zeit. Reihe A. Regesten. 
Abteilung I. Regesten der Kaiser- 
urkunden des ostrémischen Reiches, 
bearbeitet von Franz Délger. II. 
Regesten von 1025 bis 1204. Mu- 
nich and Berlin, 1926, Oldenbourg. 
4to. Paul Ganz, La Peinture 
suisse avant la Renaissance. Tra- 
duit de l’allemand par Paul Budry. 
Paris, 1925, Editions Jean Budry. 
156 pp.; 120 pls. in black and white 
and in colors. Large 4to. E. 
Garger, Die Reliefs an den Fiirsten- 
toren des Stefansdoms. Vienna, 
1926, Krystall-Verlag. 56 pp.; 32 
pls. 4to. 18 sch. E. Garger, 
Ottonische Malerei. ge. 1924, 
Seemann. 12 pp.; 10 pls. 8vo.—— 
L. Gielly, Les primitifs siennois (Les 
maitres du Moyen Age et de la Re- 
naissance). Paris, 1926, A. Michel. 
258 pp. 58 pls. 4to. 90 fr.— Harrold 
G. Gillingham, Spanish Orders of 
and Decorations of Honour 
(Numismatic Notes and Mono- 

graphs, 31). New York, 1926, Amer. 
Numis. Soc., Broadway at 156th 
St. 165 pp.; 39 pls. 12mo. 
H. Gliick, Ern Diez, Die Kunst 
des Islam. Berlin, 1925, Propylien- 
Verlag. 617 pp.; 39 pls. 4to. 40 
Mk, A. Goffin, Memline (Les 
grands maitres). Paris, 1926, A. 
Perche. 104pp. 12mo. 8 fr.— 
A. Goldschmidt, Die deutsche Bronze- 
tiiren des friihen Mittelalters (Die 
friihmittelalterlichen Bronzetiiren, 
1). Marburg, 1926, Kunstgesch. 
Seminar der 43 pp.; 
pls. 4to. 90 Mk. Gold- 
schmidt, Die 
aus der romanischen Zeit, XI. bis 
XIII. Jahrhunderts (Bd. 1V, Denk- 
miler d. deutschen Kunst, Sekt. 2: 
Plastik, Abt. 4). 1926. vii, 71 pp.; 
79 pls.; 43 figs. 4to. I. Grabar, 
Die Freskomalerei der Dimitrij- 
Kathedrale in Wladimir. Aus dem 
Russischen iibertr., v. R. v. Wal- 
ter. Berlin, 1925, Petropolis-Verlag. 

100 pp. 71 pls.; figs. 4to. 22 Mk. 

——Virgilio Grassi, Guida storico- 


artistica del duomo di Siena e sue 
adiacenze. Siena, 1924, tip.s. Ber- 
nandino. 76 pp.; figs. 16mo. 
Vasile Grecu, Versiunile 
ale Erminiilor de picturA bizantin&. 
Cerniuti, 1924, 72 pp. Svo. 
Arthur ’ Robert Green, Sundials: 
Incised Dials or Mass-clocks. Lon- 
don, 1926, 8S. P. C. K. xx, 203 pp. 
8vo. 10 sh. 6 d.——Bruno Grim- 
schitz, Altwiener Aquarelle. Leip- 
sic, 1924, Seemann. 10 pp.; 10 pls. 
8vo. Guide du Musée byzantin 
d’Athénes (in modern Greek). 138 
pp. 25fr. J. Guiffrey, P. Marcel, 
J. Terrasse, La peinture frangaise; 
les primitifs. 2° serie. Paris, 1926, 
Morancé. 16 pp.; 60 pls. fol. 150 fr. 

F. Haase, Altchristliche Kirchenge- 
schichte nach orientalischen Quellen. 
Leipsic, 1925, Harrassowitz. xvi, 
420 pp. 8vo.——August Hahr, Ar- 
kitekturen genom tiderna. I. Anti- 
kens byggnadskonst. II. Fornkris- 
ten, byzantinsk, romansk och islamsk 
byggnadskonst. Stockholm, 1926, 
Bokférlaget Natur och Kultur. 
H. Harlinger, Die Kunst der Gotik. 
1926. 208 pp.; 502 pls. Friedr. 
Hegi, Schloss und Herrschaft Hegi. 
Winterthur, 1924, Ziegler. 48 pp.; 
10pls. 8vo. L. Hell, Der Engels- 
pfeiler im Strassburger Miinster. 
Vorwort: O. Schmitt. Freiburg i. 
B., 1926, Urban. 30 pp.; 42 pls. 
4to. 30 Mk.——Albert Hertel, Die 
iiber tausend Jahre alte Kaiserstadt 
Goslar. 12 Motive nach Aquarellen, 
mit Text von Max Jordan. Berlin, 
1924, Fleischer u. Schaefer. 235 pp.; 
pls. 8vo. Ernst Herzfeld, Pai- 
kuli-Monument and Inscription of 
the Early History of the Sasanian 
Empire. Berlin, 1924, Reimer. xiv, 
248 pp.; 228 pls.; 42 figs. fol. 
Johannes Hoffmann, Aus Deutsch- 
lands Urzeit. Berlin, 1926, Weid- 
mann. 96 pp.; 21 figs. fi, 
Hollingworth, M. M. O'Reilly, The 
Anglo-Saxon Cemetery at Girton 
College, Cambridge. A_ Report 
Based on the MS. Notes of the Exca- 
vations Mz or by the Late F. J. H. 
eee. Cambridge, 1925, The 

Cambridge Univ. Press. vii, 38. 
8vo. 4 sh. 

An Inventory of the Ancient Monu- 
ments in Wales and Monmouthshire. 
VII. County of Pembroke. London, 
1925, Stationery Office. lviii, 490 
pp. 8vo. £3. 3 sh. 

G. de Jerphanion, S.J., Une nouvelle 
province de l’art byzantin: les églises 
rupestres de Cappadoce (Haut- 
commissariat de la République fran- 
gaise en Syrie . Bibliothéque ar- 
chéologique et historique. 
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Paris, 1926, Geuthner. 2 vols. and 
album of 200 pls. 4to. $50.—— 
Heinrich Jochem, Das bergische 
Residenzschloss Burg an der Wupper. 
Dargestellt in fiinf Orig.-Bildern. 2. 
Aufl. Burg an der Wupper, 1924, 
Roth. 4pp.;6pls. 4to. -Walter 
Josephi, Das Schweriner Schloss. 
Rostock, 1924, Hinstorff. 22 pp.; 
figs. Svo. 

Lj. Karaman, Basrelijef u splitskoj his- 
toriju. Split, 1925, Narodna_ Tis- 
kara. 27 pp.; 2 pls. F. Kempf, 
Das Freibiirger Miinster. Karlsruhe, 
1926, Braun. vii, 262 pp.; 274 figs. 
fto. 20 Mk. Beda Kleinschmidt, 
Die Basilika San Francisco in Assisi 
Il. Die Wandmalereien der Ba- 
silika. Berlin, 1926, Verlag fiir Kunst- 
wissenschaft. 316 pp.; 35 pls.; 242 
figs. fol 180 Mks.——O. F. M. 
Kleinschmidt, Geschichte der christ- 
lichen Kunst. 1926. 637 pp.; 1 pl.; 
388 figs. 4to. Karl Kiinstle, Die 
Kunst des Klosters Reichenou im 
IX. u. X. Jahrhundert, und der 
neuentdeckte karolingische Gemiil- 
dezyklus zu Goldbach bei Ueberlin- 
gen. 2. Aufl. Freiburg im Breisgau, 
1924, Herder. xii, 62 pp.; 4 pls.; 30 
figs. 4to. B. Kurth, Die deut- 
schen Bildteppiche des Mittelalters. 
3 vols. 1926. 340 pp.; 344 pls.; 91 
figs 

Henri Lammens, Le Calife Walid et le 
prétendu partage de la mosquée des 
Omayyades 4 Damas (extr. Bull. de 
l'Institut fr. d’archéol.  orient., 
XXVI). Cairo, 1925.——André 
Lamrert, Les fontaines anciennes de 
Berne. Composition et notice his- 
torique de Henry B. de Fischer. 
Geneva, 1924, Ch. Bernard. 35 pp.; 
20 pls. 4to. J. de La Néziére, 
Les monuments mauresques. Paris, 
1924, Lévy. 27 pp.; 100 pls. fol — 
R. de Lasteyrie, L’architecture reli- 
gieuse en France a l’époque gothique. 

I. 1926. ca. 500 pp.; figs ——Jan 

Lauweriks, Alt-Holland. 3. Aufl. 
Architektur und Kunstgewerbe des 

Auslandes. I). Munich, 1924, Del- 

phin-Verlag. xxiv, 175 pp.; 261 figs. 

tto. -John Dolbel Le Couteur, 

English Mediaeval Painted Glass. 

New York, 1926, Macmillan. 200 

pp.; figs. Svo. $3.50.——Fritz H. 

Lehr, Die Bliitezeit romantischer 

Bildkunst. Franz Pforr der Meister 

des Lukasbundes. Mit einem An- 

hang bisher unverdéffentlichen Manu- 
skripte romantischer Maler und 

Zeichner Pforr, Overbeck, Cornelius 

und anderer. Marburg, 1924, Kunst- 

geschichtliches Seminar. xvi, 366, 40 

pp.; 2 pls.; 67 figs. Svo.——H. G. 

Lempertz, Wesen der Gotik. 


Leip- 
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sic, 1926, Hiersemann. xi, 160 pp.; 
56 pls. 8vo. 15 Mk.——Nathaniel 
Lloyd, A History of English Brick- 
work, with Examples and Notes on 
the Architectural Use and Manipula- 
tion of Brick from Medieval Times to 
the End of the Georgian Period. 
New York, 1925, Wm. Helburn. 464 
pp.; figs. 4to. $18.——Fritz Lomet- 
sch, Aus Alt-Cassel. Zeichnungen. 
Cassel, 1924, Lometsch. 2 pp.; 6 
pls.; 4to——Fr. Liibbecke, Allt- 
Frankfurt. 40 Bilder nach Aufnah- 
men von Paul Wolff. Neue Folge. 
Frankfurt-a.-Main, 1924, Englert u. 
Schlosser. 87 pp.; 40 pls. 4to 


Edward J. Macdonald, Castles of Eng- 


land and Wales. New York, 1926, 
Nelson. 136 pp.; figs. 4to. $10. 
——Felix Mader, Franz Heidings- 
felder, Die Kunstdenkmiler von 
Mittelfranken. I. Stadt LEichstitt 
mit Einschliessung der Gemeinden 
Marienstein, Wasserzell und Winter- 
shof. Munich, 1924, Oldenbourg. 
vi, 786 pp.; 74 pls.; 612 figs. 4to. 
——Georges Marcais, Manuels 
d’art musulman. I. Tunisie, Algérie, 
Maroc, Espagne, Sicile. [X*—XII* 
s. Paris 1926, Picard. S8vo. (II. 
XIII*-XVIII¢ s. in press).——L. A. 
Mayer, Guide to the Exhibition of 
Moslem Heraldry in Palestine, Jeru- 
salem Dept. of Antiquities. 1926. 
Spp.——Max Meyerhof, Le monde 
islamique, Paris, 1926, Rieder. 80 
pp.; 59 pls. Svo.——Gaston Mi- 
geon, Les arts musulmans. Paris, 
1926, Van Oest. 48 pp.; 64 pls. 
4to.——Eric G. Millar, English Il- 
luminated Manuscripts from the 
Xth to the XIIIth Century. Paris 
and Brussels, 1926, Van Oecest. xii, 
146 pp.; 100 pls. fol. Ed. frang. 
La miniature anglaise du X°* au 
XIII* s. 180 pp.; 101 pls. 4to. 340 
fr.——W. Molsdorf, Christliche Sym- 
bolik der mittelalterlichen Kunst, 
Leipsic, 1926, Hiersemann. xv, 294 
pp.; pls. Svo.——Nikola A. Mous- 
chmow, Miinzen und Siegel der bul- 
garischen Zare. Sofia, 1924. xvi, 
200 pp.; 7 pls.; 261 figs. (Bulgarian, 
with French table of contents).—— 
Ant. Mufioz, Sei e settecento italiano. 
G. L. Bernini, architetto e decoratore. 
Rome, 1925, Grafia. 44 pp.; 60 pls. 
Svo. -Ant. Mufioz, Studi Bizan- 
tini. I. Tre codici miniati della 
biblioteca del serraglio a Costanti- 


nopoli. IL. Studi di Arte bizantina 
in Italia. Rome, 1924. 18 pp.; 
figs. 

J. Nash, Altenglische Herrensitze. 


1925. 104 pls. 4to.——Hermann 
Nasse, Deutscher Maler der Friih- 
romantik. Munich, 1924, H. Sch- 


Palestine 
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midt. 134 pp.; 75 figs. Svo.— 
W. Neuss, Die Kunst der alten 
Christen. 1926. 148 pp.; 188 pls.; 
24 figs. 4to——W. Noack, Der 
Dom zu Bamberg (Deutsche Bauten, 
4). Burg bei Magdeburg, 1925, A. 
Hopfer. 104 pp.; 74 figs. Svo. 
2 Mk.——Walter Noellenberg, Das 
Reiterstandbild auf dem alten markt 
zu Magdeburg. Magdeburg, 1924, 
Holtermann. 36 pp.; figs. 8 vo. 
Jakob Nussbaum, Frankfurt am 
Main. Marburg, 1924, Elwert. 12 
pls. 4to. 

. Oberchristi, Der Linzer Dom. Ein 
Fiihrer. Linz, 1925, Linzer Dioce- 
zan Kunstverein. ii, 95 pp.; 96 figs. 
8vo.— Eugenio Olivero, I! castello 
e la casa forte di 8. Giorio in Val di 
Susa. Ricerche storico  artistiche 
pubblicate sotto il patronato della 


Societa Piemontese di Archeologia 
e Belle Arti. Turin, 1925, Bocca. 
96 pp.;26pls. Svo.—HenriOmont, 


Miniatures des plus anciens manu- 
scrits grecs de la Bibliothéque 
nationale du VI° au XIV°® siécle. 
Paris, 1926, Champion. 150 pls. 
fol. 500 fr—Joseph Opitz, Alte 
Kunst der Bezirke Kaaden-Pressnitz. 
Kaaden, 1924, V. Uhl. 48 pp.; 12 


pls. Svo.——F. Ottmann, Oe¢ester- 
reichische Malerei. Vol. I. Mit- 
telalter. (Deutsche Hausbiicherei, 


1926, Bundesverlag 
f. Unterricht . . . 195 pp. 51 pls.; 
65 figs. Svo. 8.70 Mk.——-Charles 
Oursel, La miniature du XII° siécle 
& l’abbaye de Citeaux, d’aprés les 
manuscrits conservés 4 la Bibliothé- 
que de Dijon. Paris, 1926, Venot. 
80 pp.; 52 pls. 4to. 225 fr. 

Museum of Antiquities. 
Guide to the Exhibition of Moslem 
Heraldry, Jan., 1926. Jerusalem, 
1926, Dept. of Antiquities ——J. 
Pargoire, L’église byzantine de 527 
A 847. 3rd edit. Paris, 1925.—— 
René Parmentier, L’ancien Clermont 
(en Beauvais). Monuments, rues, 
maisons, notes historiques et ar- 
chéologiques. Abbeville, 1924, Pail- 
lart. 145 pp. S8vo.——Hayford 
Pierce, Royall Tyler, Byzantine Art 
(Kai Khosru Monographs on Eastern 
Art). New York, 1926, Stokes. 
56 pp.; 100 figs. S8Svo. $6.—— 
Wilh. Pinder, Mittelalterliche Plastik 
Wiirzburgs. Versuch einer lokalen 
Entwickelungsgeschichte vom Ende 
des XIII. bis Ende des XV. Jahr- 
hunderts. 2. Aufl. Leipsic, 1924, 
Kabitzsch. viii, 168 pp.; 56 pls. 


205). Vienna, 


8vo.——R. de Pinedo, Ensayo sobre 
el simbolismo religioso en las con- 
strucciones ecclesiasticds de la edad 
media. 


Burgos, 1924, R. I. de 
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Aldecoa. 158 pp.; 24 
10 pes.——H. Pirenne, Medieval 
Cities. Princeton, 1925, Univ. Pr. 
——Le Pontifical de |’église de Sens, 
reprod. en couleurs du ms. 9215 de la 
Bibliothéque royale de Bruxelles, 
étude par C. Gaspar (Soe. des bib- 
liophiles et iconophiles de Belgique). 
Brussels, 1926, Weckesser. 48 pp. 
21 pls. 4to. 425 fr——A. von 
Premerstein, Griechisch-heidnische 
Weise als Verkiinder christlicher 
Lehre in Handschriften und Kirchen- 
malereien. Vienna, 1926, Staats- 
druckerei. 20 pp. L. van Puy- 
velde, Un Hépital du Moyen Age: 
La Biloke de Gand (Recueil de 
Travaux de |’Université de Gand). 
Gand and Paris, 1925. 124 pp.; 
51 pls. 8vo. 


pls.; Svo. 


Herbert Read, English Stained Glass. 


London, 1926, Putnams. xvii, 259 
pp. S8vo. 105 sh.—Recueil 
d'études dédiées A la mémoire de 
N. P. Kondakov. Archéologie, his- 
toire de l’art, études byzantines. 
Prague, 1926, Seminarium Kon- 
dakovianum, xliv, 300 pp.; 31 pls. 
115 figs. 4to. 50 Mk. -F. 
Reichmann, Gotische Wandmalerei 
in Niederésterreich (Wiener Studien 
zur Kunstgeschichte, 1). Vienna, 
1925, Amalthea Verlag. 132 pp.; 31 
pls. 4to. 22 Mk.——Wilh. Rentz- 
mann, Numismatisches Wappen- 
Lexikon des Mittelalters und der 
Neuzeit (Anast. reprint). Halle, 
1924, Reichmann. viii, 113 pp.; 
85 pls. S8vo. Ramén Revilla 
Vielva, La coleccién de epigrafes y 
epitafios arabes del museo arque- 
olégico nacional. Madrid, 1924, 
impr. de la Revista de Archivos, 
Bibliotecas y Museos. 16 pp.; figs. 
4to.— Corrado Ricci, Romanesque 
Architecture in Italy. New York, 
41926, Brentano’s. 260 pp.; figs. fol. 
$10. -G. Richert, Mittelalterliche 
Malerei in Spanien. Katalanische 
Wand- und Dekken-malereien. 1925. 
80 pp.; 100 pls. 4to. 36 Mk.—— 
Ernest Tatham Richmond, Moslem 
Architecture, 623-1516. Some 
Causes and Consequences. III. 
London, 1926, Royal Asiatic Society. 
vill, 159 pp. 8vo.——Chas. Riehl, 
Manuel d’art byzantin. 2nd edit. 
rev. and augmented. xv, 946 pp. 
8vo. 80 fr.—Bern. Herm Roett- 
ger, Die Kunstdenkmiler von Bay- 
ern. IV. Regierungsbezirk Nieder- 
bayern. 11 (Bez. Amt. Wenscheid), 
Mit Einleitung von G,. Schroetter. 
Munich, 1924, Oldenbourg. ix, 149 
pp.; 6 pls.; 92 figs. 4to—_wW. 
Rothes, Die Gebriider Van Eyck und 
die altniederlindische Malerei (Die 


aa 
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Kunst dem Volke, 57-58.) Munich 
1925, Allg. Vereinigung f. christ). 
Kunst. 64 pp.; 83 figs. 4to. 1.50 
Ik 


Max Schamberger, Burgen und Schlés- 
ser aus dem mittleren Saalegan. 
Mit Begleitung v. O. Engelhardt. 
Saalfeld, 1924, Schwarm-Verlag. 12 
pp.; 14 pls. 4to.——wW. L. Schrei- 
ber, Holz- und Metallschnitte aus der 
6ffentlichen Bibliothek zu St. Peters- 
burg. Strassburg, 1925, Heitz. 10 
pp.; 10 pls. fol. 10 Mk.——Victor 
Schultze, Altchristliche Stidte und 
Landschaften. II. Kleinasien, 2. 
Hialfte. Giitersloh, 1926, C. Ber- 
telsmann. vii, 466 pp.; map; figs. 
8vo. L. Seligmann, Das heilige 
Licht. Gedanken zur Entwicklung 
der mittelalterl. abendlindl. Kunst. 
Munich, 1926, Bruckmann. 30 pp.; 


48 pls.; 4to. 9 Mk. 

Tewpyios A. Lwrnpios, ‘Odnyds rod Bu- 
favrwod Movoeiov Athens, 
1924, imprimerie P. G. Macris. 
142 pp.; 10 pls.; 37 figs. 8vo. 
——Friedrich Stefan, Die Miinz- 


stiitte Sirmium unter den Ostgoten 
und Gepiden. Ein Beitrag zur 
Geschichte des germanischen Miinz- 


wesens in der Zeit der Vd6lker- 
wanderung. Halle-a.-S., 1925. 


Josef Strzygowski, The Origin of 
Christian Church Art. New Facts 
and Principles of Research. Trans- 
lated from the German by O. M. 
Dalton and H. J. Braunholtz, Ox- 
ford, 1924, Clarendon Press. xvii, 
267 pp. 8vo.——J. Stutimann, 
Deutsche Schmiedeisen-Kunst. Bd. 
I. Mittelalter. 1926. 64 pls. 
tto. 

Joaquin Folch y Torres, Junta de 
Museos de Barcelona. Museo de la 
Ciudadela, Catdlogo de la Sec- 
cién de Arte Romanico. Barcelona, 
1926, Thomas. 143 pp.; 180 figs. 
SVO. 

W. Van der Brille, Westfilische Mal- 
erei von den Anfiingen bis auf 
Aldegrever. Dortmund, 1926, Ruh- 
fus. 146 pp.; pls. 8vo. 10 Mk. 

John V. Van Pelt, Selected 
Monuments of French Gothic Archi- 
tecture. 100 Plates from the Ar- 
chives de la Commission des Monu- 
ments historiques. New York, 1924, 
Pencil Points Press. 213 pp.; 100 
pls. 4to.——Mario Vinciguerra, 
preraffaellismo inglese. Bologna, 
1925, Zanichelli. 156 pp. 16mo. 
8. 501.——Antonio Prieto y Vives, Los 
reyes de taifas; estudio histérico- 
numismatico de los musulmanes 
espafioles en el siglo V de la Hégira 

(xi. de J. C.). Madrid, 1926. 279 

pp.; 16 pls. S8vo. 20 
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Alfred Werck, Stained Glass. 
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W. Fr. Volbach, E. Kuehnel. Late 
Antique, Coptic and Islamic Textiles 
of Egypt. London, 1926, Foyle. 
16 pp.; 100 pls. fol. £5. 5sh—— 
Wolfgang Fried Vollach, Ernest 
Kuehnel, Late Antique Coptic and 
Islamic Textiles of Egypt. New 
York, 1926, E. Weyhe. 115 pp.; 
figs. 4to. $27.50. 

New 
York, 1926, Adelphi. 167 pp.; figs. 
8vo. $2.50.—Fried. Winkelmann, 
Kataloge west-und  siiddeutscher 
Altertumssammlungen. VI.  Eich- 
stiitt. Sammlung des _historischen 
Vereins. Beitrag v. Fried. Wagner. 
Frankfurt-a.-M., 1926, Joseph Baer 
u. Co. vii, 282 pp.; 97 figs. S8vo. 
10 Mk.——Wernher’ Witthaus, 
Schloss Benrath. Das _sterbende 
Lustschloss am Niederrhein. Dort- 


mund, 1924, Heimathverlag. 55 
pp.; figs. 4to——Paul Wolff, Alt 
Frankfurt. Text von Fried. Liib- 
becke. 2. Aufl. Frankfurt am 
Main, 1924, Englert u. Schlosser. 
51 pp.; 40 pls. 4to.——Paul Wolff, 
Leipzig. Leipsic, 1924, Althoff. 
4 pp.; 18 pls. 8vo. 

Lukas Zeiner und die spitgotische 


Akademie 


Glasmiilereiin Zurich. Zurich, 1926. 


71 pp.; 24 pls. 8vo. 

Ill. RENAISSANCE 
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Deutscher Kunstverlag. pp.; 
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ische Plastik der Gegenwart. Dres- 
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aissance. Zeiten und Kiinstler. 
Berlin, 1924, Chryselius. v, 239 pp.; 
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Aarau im XVII. und XVIII. Jahr- 
hundert. Orig. Lithogr. Aarau, 
1924, Meissner. 3 pp.; 9 pls. 4to. 
Max Jos. Husung, Buchein- 
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28 pp.; 9 pls. S8vo. 

V. B. Ibanez, In the Land of Art. 
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son, The First Century of Printing at 
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8vo. $3.50. A. F. Johnson, The 
Italian Sixteenth Century (Periods 
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Scribner. 84pp.;figs. S8vo. $3.50. 
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pls. 4to. 84 Mk. 

Saverio Kambo, Enrico Tadolini. Ber- 
gamo, 1924, Istituto italiano d’arti 
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italiano d’arti grafiche (Italia artis- 
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au XVIe siécle: Nicolas Le Prince, 
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409 pp.; figs. 4to. 60 Mk. 
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durch die Kunst der ésterreichischen 
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Artaria, 212 pp.; pls.; figs. 8vo. 
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8vo.——Paul Léon, Art et artistes 
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sonal Reminiscences of Auguste 
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Studie. 2. Aufl. Heidelberg, 1924, 
Horning. 41 pp.; 11 pls. 8vo. 
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935 figs. 4to. Newton Mac- 
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New York, 1925, Macmillan. 194 
pp.; figs. 8vo. $5.——Elisa Mail- 
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Surroundings (1610-1815). Trans- 
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York, 1925, Scribner. 147 pp.; figs. 
4to. $7.50. Howard Major, The 
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val. Philadelphia, Lippincott. 257 
pp.; figs. 4to. $15.——J. B. Man- 
son, Hours in the Tate Gallery. 
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8vo. 3 sh. 6 d. Francesco Ma- 
ranesi, Guida artistica della citta di 
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P. Marcel, Ch. Terrasse, Ecole fran- 
caise du XVIIF¢ siécle. Paris, 1926, 
L’ Illustration. Camille Mauclair, 
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francaise. Le XVIII* siécle; l’em- 
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Albin Michel. 317 pp. S8vo. 20 
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José Ramén Mélida, El puente de 
Alcantara. Madrid, 1924, Hauser y 
Menet. 20 pp.; 3 pls. 4to. 

J. H. J. Mellaart, Dutch Drawings of 
the Seventeenth Century (Drawings 
of the Great Masters). New York, 
1926, McBride. 108 pp.; figs. Svo. 
$5 i Peter Vischer 
der Aeltere und seine Werkstatt 
(Deutsche Meister). Leipsic, 1925, 
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Begriffe des deutschen Rokokos. 
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André Michel, Histoire de |’art de- 
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National Gallery Illustrations to the 
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Houghton. 111 pp.; figs. S8vo. 
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bekannter Bildhauer des Erzgebirges. 
Kaaden, 1924, Uhl. 46 pp.; 20 pls. 


8vo.——Eug. d’Ors, Cezanne. Ma- 
drid, 1925, C. Raggio. 144 pp.; 100 
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Kunst und Seele der Renaissance. 


Munich, 1926, Gesellsch. f. christl. 
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79 pp.; 44 figs. S8vo. 

Walter Pach, The Masters of Modern 
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118 pp.; figs. 8vo.—Roberto Pa- 
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Leipsic, 1925, Karl W. Hiersemann. 
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Reproductions of Sixty-four Litho- 
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4to. 1801. -André Philippe, An- 

ciennes cloches vosgiennes (XV‘ 

XVIII¢ siécles). Epinal, 1925, impr. 
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A. Philippi, De groote meesters in de 
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A Collection in the Making. Wash- 
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tragique de Vincent Van Gogh. 
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350 1. I. Svencickij, A. Septickij, 
Les débuts del’imprimerie en Ukraine. 
Zovkva, 1924. 152 pls. 4to.—— 
G. Swarzenski, Nicolo Pisano. 1926. 
74 pp.; 127 pls. 

Raffaello, ritratti e 
dipinti vari... Testo... ital- 
iano, francese, inglese (Piccola col- 
lezione d’arte, II). Florence, 1926, 
Alinari. 48 pls. 16mo. 6 
Josef Theele, Rheinische Buchkunst 
im Wandel der Zeit. Cologne 1925, 
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Bachem. 47 pp.; 76 pls. 4to. 18 | Storia dell’arte italiana. Vol. IX. 
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teenth Century Printing (Periods of 1926, Hoepli. 950 pp.; 8 pls.; 684 
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stich der Renaissance. Munich, Oct. 20—Dec. 31, 1926. London, 
1926, K. Wolff. iii, 38 pp.; 50 pls. | 1926, Stationery Office. 87 pp.; 33 
4to. 22 Mk.——Felix Timmer- pls. 8vo. 3 sh. 9 d. Victoria 
mans, Peter Bruegel. Feestgroet. and Albert Museum. Catalogue of 
Santpoort, 1924, Mees. 20 pp. | the Jones Collection. Part II (cera- 
8vo. Karl Tolnai, Die Zeichnung- mics, ormolu, goldsmith’s work, 
en Pieter Bruegels. Munich, 1925, enamels, sculpture, tapestry, books, 
Piper. xi, 90 pp.; 104 pls. 4to. | and prints). London, 1924, Sta- 
| 25 Mk. Elias Tormo y Monzo, |  tionery Office. viii, 124 pp.; 80 pls. 
Espafia y el arte napolitano (siglos | 16mo. Victoria and Albert Mu- 
XV al XVIII). Madrid, 1924, seum. A Picture Book of English 
Secretaria general de la Universidad. Alabaster Carvings. London, 1925, 
3l pp. 4to.— Carl Toth, Weibund | Stationery Office. 24 pp. 8vo. 6 
Rokoko in Frankreich. Aus dem |_ d. Victoria and Albert Museum. 
Erleben eines Zeitgenossen Charles A Picture Book of English Chairs. 
Pinot-Duclos. Zurich, 1924, Amal- London, 1925, Stationery Office. 24 
thea-Verlag. iv, 476 pp.; 777 pls. pp. 8vo. 6 d.——Victoria and 
8vo. P. J. Toulet, Notes d’art. | Albert Museum. A Picture Book 
Paris, 1924, ‘“‘le Divan.” 138 pp. of English Miniatures. London, 
8vo.—Jean Tousseul, Peintres et 1925, Stationery Office. 24 pp. 
sculpteurs nouveaux de Be Igique. 8vo. 6 d. Victoria and Albert 
Brussels, 1925, impr. Finacom. 21 | Museum. A Picture Book of English 


24 pls. 4to. 12 fr. Chests and Cabinets. London, 1926, 
Triibner, Die stilistische E ntwickel- Stationery Office. 24 pp. 8vo. 6 
ung der Tafelbilder des Sano di d. Victoria and Albert Museum. 
Pietro (1405-1481) (Etudes sur l’art | A Picture Book of English Lace. 
de tous les pays et de toutes les London, 1926, Stationery Office. 24 


époques, 6). Strasbourg, 1925, Heitz. | pp. 8vo. 6 d.——Victoria and 
103 pp.; 17 pls. 4to. 20 Mk. | Albert Museum. A Picture Book of 
Sir Algernon Tudor-Craig, Armorial English Porcelain Figures. London, 
Porcelain of the Eighteenth Century. | 1925, Stationery Office. 24 pp. 
London, 1925, The Century House, | 8vo. 6 d.——vVictoria and Albert 
Knightsbridge. vi, 136 pp. 8vo. Museum. A Picture Book of Shef- 
H. Uhde-Bernays, Kiinstlerbriefe tiber | field Plate. London, 1926, Station- 
Kunst aus fiinf Jahrhunderten. | ery Office. 24 pp. 8vo. 6 d.— 
1926. 964 pp.; 60 figs. Victoria and Albert Museum. A 
C. Valente, La citta morte dell’Ionis; | Picture Book of the Work of John 
l’arte nell’Italia meridionale. Bo- | Constable. London, 1926, Station- 
logna, 1925, Zanichelli. xv, 219 pp.; ery Office. 24 pp. S8vo. 6d. 
16 pls. 8vo. 281. Ern. Vander | Georges Vidalenc, L’art marocain. 
Hallen, Stille uren bij primitieve Paris, 1924, libr. Félix Alcan. 136 
meesters, Antwerp, 1924, Van pp.;figs. Svo. 12 fr.— aA. Vincent, 
Dieren. 92 pp.; pls. Svo.—wWil- Guide général illustré du palais de 
liam H. Varnum, Pewter Design and Fontainebleau. 3° edit. Versailles, 
Construction. Milwaukee, 1926, 1924, Bourdier. 165 pp.; 20 pls. 
Bruce Pub. Co. 148 pp.; figs. 4to. | S8vo.——L. de Vinci, Traktat von der 
$3.50.——G. Vasari, Vite de’ pit Malerei (trattato della pittura). 
celebri pittori, scultori e architetti. Ubers. v. H. Ludwig, neue hrsg. 
Ausw. u. Kommentar v. E. Olschki. | ..vV. M. Herzfeld. Jena, 1925, 


Heidelberg, 1926, Groos. vii, 346 Diederichs. xxxvi, 441 pp.; figs. 
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Venturi, Il Correggio. Rome, 1926, de littérature et d’art en Belgique 
Alberto Stock. 600 pp.; 194 pls. fol. | (1899-1924). Brussels, 1924, la Re- 
3000 1.——Adolfo Venturi, Michel- vue “Le Thyrse.” 139 pp.; figs. 8vo. 
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und seine Vaterstadt Leipzig. Leip- 
sic, 1924, Deichert. iv, 116 pp.; 21 
pls. Svo.——Ambroise Vollard, De- 
gas (1855-1917). Paris, 1924, Crés. 


121 pp.; 32 pls. 16mo. 15 fr. 
Geo. Waldemar, Picasso. Paris, 1924, 
Crés. 12 pp.; 33 pls. 16mo. 8 fr. 


Herwarth Walden, Hinblick in 
Kunst. Expressionismus, Futuris- 
mus, Kubismus. Berlin, 1924, Ver- 
lag Der Sturm. 171 pp.; figs. 4to. 

Emil Waldmann, Franzésischer 
Maler des XIX. Jahrhunderts. 
Breslau, 1925, Hirt. 144 pp.; figs. 
8vo. 3.50 Mk. Vilhelm Wan- 
scher, Raffaello Santi da Urbino: 
His Life and Works. London, 1926, 
Benn. 184 pp. 8vo. 30 sh. 
André Warnod, Les berceaux de la 
jeune peinture (Montmartre, Mont- 
parnasse). Paris, 1925, Albin Mi- 
chel. 288 pp.; 16 pls.; 121 figs. 
8vo. 20 fr. . G. Wattjes, 
Nieuw-Nederlandsche bouwkunst. 
Amsterdam, 1924, Kosmos. 22 pp.; 
55 pls. fol. 9 g. 50. Ww. W. 
Watts, Old English Silver. London, 
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126 sh. Werner Weisbach, Die 
Kunst der Barock in Italien, Frank- 
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Berlin, 1924, Propylaeen-Verlag. 537 
pp.; 46 pls. 4to. W. Weisbach, 
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200 figs. 4to. Fred. C. Well- 
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and Relics Exhibited in Shakespeare’s 
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Hans Wendland, Konrad Witz; 
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fr. H.N. Wethered, From Giotto 
to John: The Development of Paint- 
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200 pp. 8vo. 7 sh. 6 d. Je 
Wilcke, Moéntvaesenet under Chris- 
tian IV og Frederik II] i Tidsrummet 
1625-1670. Copenhagen, 1924, Gad. 
318 pp.; 9 pls. Svo. 7 kr. 50. 
Georges Wildenstein, Lancret. Bio- 
graphie et catalogue critiques; L’ 
ceuvre de l’artiste, reproduite en 214 
héliogravures. Paris, 1924, Georges 
Servant. 254 pp. 4to. 75 fr. 
Geo. C. Williamson, Percy Buckman, 
The Art of the Miniature Painter. 
London, 1926, Chapman and Hall. 
xx, 264 pp. 8vo. 21 sh. Win- 
chester College, its History, Build- 
ings, and Customs. Winchester, 
1926, Winchester College Archaeo- 
logical Society (P. & G. Wells). x, 
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Werke; herausgegeben von Alex. 
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Dorner. Hannover, 1924, Spon- 
holtz. 343 pp. 8vo. Fried. 
Winkler, Die altniederliindische Mal- 
erei (1400-1600). Berlin, 1924, 
Propyliien-Verlag. 414 pp.; 214 
figs. Svo.—-Fried. Winkler, Die 
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Seemann. viii, 210pp.;91 pls. 4to. 
70 Mk.——Geo. Parker Winship, 
Gutenberg to Plantin. An Outline 
of the Early History of Printing. 
Cambridge, Harvard Univ. Pr. 86 
pp.; figs. 8vo. $3.——Maria 
Winter, Das Bauernhaus im niirn- 
bergisch-frinkischen Land. Niirn- 
berg, 1924, Spindler. ix, 84 pp.; 8 
pls. 8vo.—Heinrich Woelffiin, Die 
klassische Kunst. Eine Einfiihrung 
in der italienischen Renaissance. 7. 
Aufl., bearb. von K. Escher. Munich, 
1924, Bruckmann. xii, 293 pp.; 145 
figs. 4to. G. J. Wolf, Lucas 
Cranach (Kleine Delphin-Kunst- 
biicher, 28). Munich, 1924, Del- 
phin-Verlag. 23 pp.; 34 figs. 8vo. 
London, 
1926, The Medici Society. 3 vols. 
267 pp.; 290 pls. 4to. £15 15 
sh.——F. R. Yerbury, Georgian De- 
tails of Domestic Architecture. 
London, 1926, Benn. vii, cl pp.; 
pls. 8vo. 30sh. F. R. Yerbury, 
Old Domestic Architecture of Hol- 
land. London, 1924, Architectural 
Pr. 16 pp.; 102 pls. 4to. 
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4to.——Ern. Zimmermann, Meissner 
Porzellan. Leipsic, 1926, Hierse- 
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riume und Hausrat in Wien um 1830— 
1860. Vienna, 1924, Schroll. v, 
46 pp.; 80 pls. 4to.——G. van Zype, 
Bruegel (Les grands maitres). Paris, 
1926, Perche. 102pp. l16mo. 8fr. 


BOOK REVIEWS 


MaceponiA, THRACE AND IttyriA. Their relations to Greece from the earliest 
times down to the time of Philip, son of Amyntas, by Stanley Casson, M.A., 
pp. xxi+357, 106 figures, 19 maps. Oxford University Press, American Branch, 
1926. $7. 

This volume, which appears in very attractive form with that stamp of dis- 
tinction we have learned to expect in publications issued by the Oxford University 
Press, presents in Part I, in comparatively brief compass, a summary and dis- 
cussion of the evidence available, geographical, literary, and archaeological, bear- 
ing on the prehistory and history of Macedonia and Thrace, followed in Part II by 
a similar short essay on Illyria. The material is admirably organized in six chap- 
ters, dealing respectively with Geographical Considerations, Natural Resources 
and the Grouping of Cities, The Prehistoric Periods, The Kings and Chieftains 
of Macedonia and Thrace, The Thracian Chersonese, and Art. The book is 
beautifully illustrated and offers in this respect much that is new or otherwise 
difficult of access. The importance of the numismatic evidence for the early 
history of Macedonia and Thrace, which has been gradually pieced together in 
great part through the fruitful researches of Svoronos, Imhoof-Blumer, Gaebler, 
von Fritze, and others, is well brought out, and many interesting coins are repro- 
duced. 

It seems a pity that in a work of this sort, with no fewer than nineteen sketch- 
maps of one kind and another, there is not one adequate map of the whole area 
under discussion. It is true that for parts of Macedonia and Thrace no accurate 
modern survey exists, but general maps are available which would have added 
much to the convenience of the reader. The map of prehistoric sites at the end of 
the volume is useful, but most of the modern names are omitted and the system 
of numbering the sites seems rather awkward. The sketch of Mt. Pangaion on 
page 64 has been turned about so that the arrow of the compass, which is marked 
as pointing north, actually points south; the description of the mountain on the 
same page seems to be in part at least based on this reversed map: thus the cave of 
Askitotrypo is stated to be at the point where the path crosses the southeastern 
spurs, whereas it is really on the north side of the mountain. 

In the introduction, page x, special stress is laid on the value of autopsy; a crit- 
ical perusal of the book leads one to wonder if the author’s knowledge of the ground 
from autopsy is not mainly limited to portions of Central Macedonia, the rest of 
the territory discussed having been visited only very hastily. 

The geographical introduction, though not free from mistakes, and the dis- 
cussion of the natural resources and the grouping of cities are full and well pre- 
sented. The sections of the book dealing with the historical period exhibit much 
skill and ingenuity in treating the puzzling problems of the early kings and chief- 
tains of Macedonia and Thrace. The chapter on Art is interesting and very 
instructive and the collection of monuments from these regions here brought to- 
gether is most useful. In an appendix is given an excellent analysis of the ancient 
sources, and there is also a full bibliography. 

The longest chapter, and on the whole the least satisfactory, is that dealing with 
the prehistoric periods. Archaeological exploration in Macedonia and Thrace is 
still far too incomplete to permit wide generalizations, as Casson himself well states, 
and for a convincing solution of the numerous problems involved we must wait 
until a great many more sites have been excavated. The digging on a limited 
scale of a small group of mounds in a rather circumscribed district of the Upper 
Vardar has not yet established a standard which can safely be applied to the 
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whole of Macedonia. The Neolithic Period is especially in need of further eluci- 
dation, since no settlement of this early date in Central Macedonia has yet been 
adequately excavated. The theory of a Serbo-Macedonian wedge in neolithic 
times (p. 154) is not supported by any evidence from Macedonia itself: stray finds 
from Mariovo are mentioned (p. 119), but not further specified, and in the com- 
parisons of pottery, etc., from Gradats and from Macedonia (pp. 118 f.) the 
Neolithic Period, the Bronze Age and the Iron Age seem to be indiscriminately 
confused. On the other hand, there is only a bare reference (p. 135) to the neo- 
lithic pottery found at Aivatli, and that from Sedes, described by Rey (B.C.H. 
41-43, 1917-1919, p. 201; cf. also the polychrome sherds from Kapoudijilar, p. 234, 
which are related to the Crusted Ware of Thessaly), isnot even mentioned. Rey’s 
important researches (B.C.H. 41-43, 1917-1919), which are presented in a 
particularly painstaking and conscientious manner, occupying a whole’volume of 
the B.C.H., do not receive from Casson the recognition which they merit. In 
both instances cited we have fabrics closely related to the red-on-white wares 
so characteristic of the First Period in Thessaly. The external relations of Mac- 
edonia in the Neolithic Period, so far as there were any, seem to be rather with the 
south than with the north; the observations of Wace (B.S.A., XX, p. 130) and the 
recent explorations of Heurtley southeast of Salonica (B.S.A., XX VI, pp. 30 f.) 
suggest that these relations continued into the Second Period also. 

The absence of sites (on Casson’s map) in the Struma valley and in the Philippi 
plain (p. 125) is almost surely due to the fact that these regions have not yet been 
thoroughly explored. On a mound at Drama I have myself picked up pottery, 
figurines and celts of the same types as those found at Dikili Tash, and I know of 
still another mound in this same plain. It is not at all unlikely that Rey’s remark 
about the unbroken chain of settlements fromi Gumuldjina to the Vardar, 
which Casson so categorically denies (p. 126, n. 1), will eventually prove to be 
correct. 

For the Bronze Age the treatment is hardly more satisfactory: here again south- 
ern elements are minimized or passed over in favor of the theory of a prevailing in- 
fluence from the Danube. But the unmistakably Aegean character of the pottery 
from the lowest stratum at Kilindir (p. 131), as Casson points out, is surely sig- 
nificant; numerous sherds of Minyan ware have been found in Chalcidice; and for 
the later Bronze Age the remarkable parallels in painted patterns between Vardino 
and Lianokladi, which Heurtley has recognized (Liverpool Annals, XII, p. 23), 
and the Mycenaean material are illuminating. The latter is not so scanty as 
Casson would apparently have us think (p. 134), but is rapidly increasing with the 
progress of exploration, and is now known from at least eighteen widely spread 
sites, not only close to the sea, but far inland. It has been found at all the settle- 
ments which have so far been excavated. Heurtley’s excavations at Vardino and 
at Vardaroftsa, now some 50 kilometers from the sea, have made it clear that these 
Mycenaean remains are not merely scattered chance finds, but are fairly numerous 
and well distributed throughout a whole stratum, which they characterize: im- 
ported fabrics, though rare, occur, and there are many local imitations; and the 
lasting effect of this ware is seen in the pottery of the succeeding stratum. The 
importance of southern influence in Central Macedonia in the late Bronze Age 
must be admitted, and the evidence for a northern intrusion until near the end of 
the period is very scanty indeed. 

Even in the Iron Age such evidence is none too good: it consists almost exclu- 
sively of the small bronzes, the date of which has not yet been determined within a 
wide range of possibility. And they do not necessarily prove an invasion on a large 
scale, but may merely mean a growing development of commercial relations. The 
bulk of the pottery, as Heurtley has shown, may be traced back to local antecedents, 
and the only positive link is the fluted ware which occurs at Vardaroftsa at the very 
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end of the Mycenaean stratum, continuing into the sub-Mycenaean; but this only 
came to light after Casson’s book was written. The most striking result of the 
excavations in Macedonia up to the present time has been the demonstration of the 
tenaciously local character of the culture they have revealed, through all periods 
from beginning to end. And the Iron Age culture certainly lasted a long time, 
continuing without essential change or break down to Hellenic times. 

The book is not without its quota of slips (“‘east” for ‘‘west”’ on p. 136 is rather 
disastrous to the argument), incorrect references, and misprints. No list will be 
offered here, but the reviewer was shocked to note that of nineteen works in Mod- 
ern Greek, which are cited in the Bibliography, no fewer than fourteen appear in- 
correctly—chiefly with wrong accents; one of these titles is made over in the Cor- 
rigenda (p. xiii), but even there is left with AWois! 

In a work of this kind, which is more than a mere compilation, there are natu- 
rally many points on which opinions and interpretations differ, and theories may be 
propounded with which one cannot agree. But the book is a very timely and use- 
ful publication, a distinct contribution in its field, and fills a gap of long standing on 
our book-shelves. 

AMERICAN SCHOOL OF CLASSICAL STUDIES Cari W. BLEGEN 

ATHENS, GREECE 


Der SyriscHe KircHENBAU, STUDIEN ZUR SPATANTIKEN KUNSTGESCHICHTE, by 
H.W. Beyer, vol. 1, pp. 183, 105 illustrations, 3 plates. W. de Gruyter, Berlin, 
1925. 

How eloquent are these ruined churches of the ancient Orient from the days 
between Constantine and the Mohammedan conquest! They proclaim the 
liberation of a forbidden faith, the devotion and wealth of its adherents and the 
individuality with which Christian ideals and convictions translated themselves 
into form and structure. They remind potently of the bitter struggle that an era 
of councils engendered in their walls. They witness to the thoroughness with 
which the Arab accomplished what pagan Rome had never been able to achieve, 
and thus proclaim the deeper significance of the ery “‘fides perit” which the rev- 
erend Fathers uttered as they battled for the intellectualization of something that 
to the Oriental was too holy to be mundane. 

In Beyer’s book we have the first attempt to deal in a succinct monograph with 
the ecclesiastical structures of Syria, their peculiarities as representatives of an 
architectural and artistic type, the place of that type among the diverse traditions 
of ancient Christian enterprise and its contribution to the progress of mediaeval 
church construction and embellishment. 

The author has studied well his de Vogiié and the reports of the American and 
Princeton Expeditions to Syria. His presentation of the evidence they convey 
shows that he has a clear conception of the facts in the case. He has recognized 
the regional and temporal lines of division represented by the monuments, has 
grasped the basic peculiarities of their style and has caught the drift in the de- 
velopment. Particularly lucid is his account of the work of the Syrian architect 
Kyris. Where Beyer finds it necessary to differ from Butler in the analysis of 
Syrian structures, he is usually not convincing, for instance in dating the different 
portions of the West Church at Bakhira (p. 89). 

The opening and closing portions of the book are not on a level with its core. 
The survey of other than Syrian forms of early Christian churches is more ambi- 
tious than satisfying. The effort to indicate the origin and influence of the Syrian 
type suffers somewhat from the limitations of the author’s information and even 
more from the difficulties inherent in the subject. Thus while we find an interest- 
ing and credible account of the origin of the two-tower facade, we miss all at- 
tempts to cope in other respects with the non-Christian monuments of the Orient, 
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particularly the synagogues of Galilee, and their possible influence upon the 
Syrian basilica. Similarly, while we cannot but side with Beyer in his passage at 
arms with Dehio over the nature of Romanesque, we miss the deeper acquaintance 
with the western monuments of this style which would lend force to his strokes. 
The ground plans given in the book are well copied; the elevations, on the other 
hand, are rather unsatisfactory. Yet these and the other matters referred to 
above do not detract from the value of the work as an excellent introduction to 
the monuments of Syrian Christianity and an appreciation of their individuality. 


LUTHERAN THEOLOGICAL SEMINARY C. H. KRaAELInG 
PHILADELPHIA 


PrenistToric Aigina: A History OF THE ISLAND IN THE Bronze AGe. A Dis- 
sertation Presented to the Faculty of Princeton University for the Degree of 
Doctor of Philosophy, by James Penrose Harland. Paris: Librairie Ancienne 
Honoré Champion, 5 Quai Malaquais, 1925. (Published by the University of 
Cincinnati, Department of Classics.) xii, 121 pages. 


Students of the archaeology and prehistory of Greece have long awaited the 
publication of this study. Professor Harland had paved the way for it in his 
stimulating and thought-provoking paper on ‘‘The Peloponnesos in the Bronze 
Age”’ which appeared in the Harvard Studies in Classical Philology for 1923, 
in which he announced its future appearance, and indicated the line of attack 
which he would follow. 

The great value of Professor Harland’s work lies in the effort made to link 
archaeology and history in a coherent and harmonious whole. With the con- 
clusions arrived at many may differ, but the method employed is probably the 
correct one to follow. Whether, for example, he is justified in his contention that 
the Arcadian ‘Poseidon worshippers” are the descendants of his Middle Hel- 
ladic ‘‘Minyans”’ may well be disputed: this reviewer would be inclined to con- 
sider them a later people, say Late Helladic, and put the introduction of the 
worship of Zeus down into the Iron Age; but whether or not one always agrees 
with him, one must concede to Dr. Harland the ability to state his case in a 
clear, forceful, and yet modest manner. 

The dissertation is prefaced by an excellent bibliography, and a well-written 
Introduction, in which the Island of Aigina is described. Then follow seven chap- 
ters: I, The Archaeological Evidence; II, The Early Inhabitants of Aigina; III, 
The Colonization of Aigina; IV, The Provenance of the Early Aiginetans; V, The 
Theory of a Cretan Colony in Aigina; VI, The Kalaurian Amphictyony; VII, The 
Island of Aigina in the Bronze Age. At the end, a note (Addenda: but why not 
Addendum, as there is only one note, and the use of the plural in this case is there- 
fore not strictly correct) is added on the recent renewal of the German excavations. 

The first chapter gives in very thorough manner all the prehistoric material 
obtained by the spade, or on the surface by the trained eye, of the archaeologist. 
It is a summary of the greatest value, as it is based on repeated visits to the island, 
and careful personal observation. Nobody can quarrel with the facts presented. 
There may be some difference of opinion in regard to the chronology suggested, but 
this reviewer is inclined to believe that the date of ca. 1400 B.c. for the introduction 
of the Late Helladic Period, as given by Dr. Harland, is more likely to be correct 
than 1600, as suggested by Messrs. Wace and Blegen. Moreover, a very good 
case is made for the possible Aiginetan invention of ‘‘ Matt-painted”’ ware in the 
Middle Helladic Age. On the other hand, to speak of the whole Bronze Age cul- 
ture as divided into ‘‘ Proto-, Meso-, and Trito-Aigaian periods” (ef. p. 10) and 
“‘ Aigaian” to the Early Helladic 
inhabitants, is to say the least confusing, and should not be retained. 


then, later in the dissertation, to limit the term 
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The second chapter, ‘‘ The Early Inhabitants of Aigina,’’ contains much debat- 
able matter. Many of the hypotheses may seem far-fetched (e.g., the building of 
an imposing structure around a more or less conjectural god Aigaios, and the 
attribution to the ‘‘ Minyans”’ of the Poseidon worshippers), but we must remem- 
ber that in linking prehistoric archaeology with dialects to create a coherent 
history, Dr. Harland is blazing a trail in a comparatively unworked field. He 
himself would doubtless be the first to weleome any new and better conclusions. 

With the third chapter, dealing with the colonization of the island, the debatable 
ground continues, and this reviewer does not believe that all the conclusions ar- 
rived at will be readily accepted. But as always, the style is agreeable, and the 
arguments are modestly and yet cogently put. 

With Chapter IV, we come to what seems firmer ground, and in many ways this 
is the best and most convincing part of the essay. This is especially true when the 
Thessalian ancestry of the Late Helladic peoples is upheld. It seems proper to 
state that in this reviewer's opinion, this conclusion will bid fair to be generally 
accepted. Each link in the chain of evidence is capably forged, and convincingly 
put. There may be a few minor points subject to dispute (7.e., regarding the god- 
head of Aiakos, who, in this reviewer's opinion, is more likely to be a deified tribal 
chieftain), but they in no wise interfere with the acceptance of the bulk of the 
material presented. 

Likewise, in Chapter V, Professor Harland has, it would seem, delivered the 
coup de grace to the extraordinary conclusions of Furtwangler as to the existence of 
a Minoan colony on the island. Dr. Harland had already paid his respects to this 
theory in his first chapter (pp. 32-35) and successfully demolished it from the arch- 
aeological standpoint, but the additional evidence here presented is overwhelm- 
ing, and sufficient to relegate such a colony to the limbo of rejected theories. 

The following chapter deals with the Kalaurian Amphictyony, in an attempt 
to throw this league back into Late Helladic times. As Dr. Harland has in this 
JOURNAL treated the subject at greater length (Vol. XXIX, 1925, p. 160 f.), there 
is no need to go into it here. 

The final chapter briefly summarizes the results arrived at in the preceding 
pages, and attempts an historical sketch. The method employed is excellent; 
but acceptance of the chapter as a whole depends upon whether the reader con- 
siders proven all of the hypotheses and conjectures given in the earlier chapters. 
If so, he will doubtless regard it as the cream of the dissertation. In any case, it 
is thought-provoking, and establishes a standard of research which others may 
well take as a model. 

The typography is on the whole excellent,—there are few misprints, which shows 
very careful proof-reading, and is the more remarkable inasmuch as the work is 
printed in France, and therefore in a language foreign to the typesetters. The 
type itself is beautiful and clear, the paper excellent, the margins wide, and the 
appearance of the pages dignified and handsome. 

It will be seen that this reviewer cannot accept all of Dr. Harland’s theories— 
but in conclusion he wishes to pay a tribute to the patience, thoroughness and im- 
agination shown. ‘‘Where there is no vision, the people perish” is a saying as 
true of scholarship as of politics or government, and no sound conclusions can be 
reached in any study without some imagination. As long as America produces 
men with the rare combination of romantic vision and scientific thoroughness, we 
need fear no comparison with other nations. Dr. Harland is to be congratulated 
on having produced a most interesting and stimulating study, and we look for 
further work from him with the keenest anticipation 


STEPHEN BLEECKER LUCE 


Boston, Mass. 
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STUDIEN ZU DEN ATTISCHEN RELIEFS DES FUNFTEN JAHRHUNDERTS V. CHR., 
von Ernst Kjellberg, pp. viiit151, pls. I-X VIII. Uppsala, 1926. 


This is an important inaugural dissertation and should be in every archaeologi- 
callibrary. The book started from an attempt to provide a chronological and styl- 
istic criterion for the base of Agorakritos, but it is an excellent study of style and 
stylistic tendencies in Greek sculpture of the fifth century with many original re- 
marks. There are chapters on the early Ionic School, the Pediments of the 
Zeus Temple at Olympia, Attic Reliefs from Xerxes’ Expedition down to the 
Parthenon, the Sculptures of the Parthenon, the so-called Theseum, the Influence 
of Polykleitos, the Chronology of Works of the Paionios School, the Basis- 
reliefs of Agorakritos, the St. Petersburg Niobid-relief, the Frieze of the 
Nike Temple, Smaller Attic Reliefs under the Influence of the Parthenon 
Sculptures 

All I ean do in the space allowed is to call attention to a few interesting state- 
ments which will give an idea of the wealth of ideas scattered throughout the 
whole book. On page 15 we learn that Ionic art of about 450 B.c. is best repre- 
sented by the Satrap-sarcophagus in Constantinople and the relief of Philis, and 
that they are a criterion for accepting or rejecting all other works as Ionic of this 
period. The reliefs discussed in this chapter show little in common with the later 
Paionios school. In the chapter on Olympia the sculptures of the Zeus temple are 
dated with Buschor 470-456 B.c. rather than with Schrader 475-465 B.c. As the 
temple was built probably 456-448, I should be inclined to date the sculptures 
perhaps as late as 450 B.c. The analysis (p. 47) of the difference in style in the 
Parthenon sculptures is detailed and excellent. The folds of drapery on the legs 
of Athena and Hephaistos are very different from those on Zeus and Hera. ‘“‘ Auch 
in der Bildung der Kérper kommt die verschiedene Art zum Ausdruck. Der 
Oberkorper der Athena hat eine Straffheit und Spannung, die den sitzenden Géttern 
der anderen Seite der Platte fehlt. In jeder Umrisslinie, in der haltung des Kopfes 
kommt ein anderer Geist zu Tage, der etwas von der heroischen Spannung des 
Argonautenkraters atmet.’” Dr. Kjellberg sees an advance in the treatment of 
the garments of the seated divinities from Athena to Aphrodite, but the differences 
are not so great that all the seated figures on the east frieze cannot be assigned to 
one artist. But Dr. Kjellberg believes that the standing male figures show a still 
more advanced style of drapery and must have been sculptured by a different 
artist. He believes even that different hands in several cases worked on one and 
the same slab. He does well to combat Schrader’s theory that Alkamenes did the 
Parthenon frieze and that the blocks of the frieze were sculptured before they were 
set in place. The crossing of parts of figures from one block to another and the 
corrections made are against Schrader’s view. But it remains to be seen whether 
scholars will agree with Dr. Kjellberg’s idea that many masters of different styles 
worked on the east frieze and that it was done first. The south frieze according to 
Dr. Kjellberg is later in style and execution than the north. The west frieze shows 
the influence of Polykleitos, but was sculptured before all of the south frieze was 
completed (440-435 B.c.). This order of sculpturing the procession to my mind is 
very unlikely, and I should expect the work to have begun with the west end where 
the procession is forming and the final scenes not to be sculptured first. Kjell- 
berg rightly rejects Schrader’s assignment of the Parthenon gables to Paionios and 
Alkamenes, and argues that the east pediment is older (438-433 B.c.) though 
Schrader dated it later. According to Kjellberg, the east frieze of the so-called 
Theseum is earlier than the west, and both were sculptured (445-440 B.c.) by the 
same man who did the Parthenon metopes (447-440 B.c.), south VIL and LX, and 
after his work on the *‘ Theseum”’ returned to the Parthenon. But most students 
of architecture now date the ** Theseum”’ as late as 421, eleven years after the final 
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completion of the Parthenon. Nor are scholars likely to accept Kjellberg’s at- 
tribution of the Nereid Monument to so late a date as the Lycian dynast Perikles 
about 360 B.c.). Dr. Kjellberg presents some new photographs of the sculptured 
reliefs of Agorakritos and dates them between 446 and 432 B.c., and that well 
accords with the date of the Rhamnous temple which architects would give. The 
study of the frieze of the Nike temple is especially important. Kjellberg shows 
that Bliimel’s theory that several artists worked on the frieze from 450 to 410 B« 
had already been shattered by Praschniker, who proved that two pieces (South 
e and f), which Bliimel had assigned to the first and last periods, fitted together 
perfectly. He would date the Nike temple frieze about 420 and have several 
different artists of different abilities working on it at the same time. It may have 
been as early as 426 or 425, but Kjellberg is more correct than Bliimel, who dates 
some of the sculptures as early as 450. It surely is later than the lost temple on 
the Ilissus, which Kjellberg in his table on page 124 dates about 450 B.c. In the 
discussion in the last chapter (p. 141) of the Orpheus-Eurvdice relief there should 
be a reference to Pickard’s article in A.J.A., I], 1898, pp. 169-172, where several 
parallels with the Parthenon frieze are pointed out. Also on page 9, in speaking 
of gravestones with a palmette top, a reference to Dinsmoor’s article in A.J.A., 
XXVI, 1922, pp. 261-277 would be in order. 

In brief, despite many misprints and despite an inclination to lay too much 
stress on slight differences in style, this is one of the most important and suggestive 
books which has appeared in recent years for the student of stylistic tendencies in 
fifth century sculpture. 

Davin M. RosBrinson 
Jouns Hopkins UNIVERSITY 


Die KATALANISCHE BIBELILLUSTRATION UM DIE WENDE DES ERSTEN JAHRTAU- 
SENDS UND DIE ALTSPANISCHE BUCHMALEREI, by Wilhelm Neuss. Bonn & 
Leipzig, 1922. 

As everyone knows by now, this is an invaluable book. A close yet wide- 
ranging study of the great painted Bibles copied, the one certainly, the other 
probably at Ripoll (they were formerly called the Bible of Farfa at Rome and the 
Bible de Noailles at Paris, but Dr. Neuss sensibly and conveniently designates 
them as the Bible of Ripoll and the Bible of Roda respectively), it includes con- 
siderations upon the (seventh century) Ashburnham Pentateuch, now proved of 
early-Spanish origin, and the series of MSS. of Beatus’ Commentary on the 
Apocalypse (ninth to twelfth century) with a few other codices closely allied, like 
the Gerona Bede and the Bible of 8S. Isidore of Leon. The outcome is a clear 
definition and conclusive presentation of a group of MSS. which stand together, 
closely connected among themselves, entirely separated from any other, and the 
least-known perhaps of all the miniature-painting in Europe. They represent an 
independent line of descent from early-Christian art formed out of late-Hellenistic, 
influenced by Byzantine and even more by Coptic sources, which culminated in 
the great Mozarabic set of Beatus MSS., and those exercised more influence than 
anything else upon these Catalan Bibles, which were written about 1000. 

They are the richest Bibles which have survived from the Early Middle Age. 
Many of the pictures exist nowhere else. They stand alone perhaps in the 
peculiarity that the illuminators have preserved so closely the character of their 
prototypes that it is easy to single out and identify the sources. These are: (1 
the eldest Spanish style, as exemplified in the Ashburnham MsS., (2) the primitive 
Byzantine, (3) the Mozarabic, and (4) what Dr. Neuss calls Northern Mozarabic, 
intending thereby to exclude the splendid Leonese school and group together the 


early work of Catalonia and Aragon. It might be possible to name this Proto- 
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Mudéjar, just as that name suggests itself for the wall-paintings that were once at 
S. Baudelio de Berlanga (now unfortunately sold and stripped away); for the stu- 
dent of Mudéjar art will find in these miniatures representations which explain the 
architecture and are explicable by the literature of that curious and little-known 
style. 

At the close of Dr. Neuss’s study two general considerations are presented 
briefly but with the emphasis that the long discussion justifies: the importance of 
Arab art as a carrier, and the significance of this magnificent flowering of art at the 
point in Spain where the northern genius met and mixed with the Mediterranean. 
If all rare and sudden art is either a graft or a hybrid—Dr. Neuss would probably 
accept the axiom though his statement is rather like Maspero’s, in more general 
terms of ‘“‘a synthesis of diverse cultures and different worlds of art’’—then the 
sculptures and the MSS. of Ripoll offer what should become a locus classicus in the 
demonstration. 

Among other matters, the relation of the design of the MSS. to monumental 
painting and sculpture is rather nicely shown; the probable derivation from wall- 
painting of certain scenes here, like the Adoration of the Shepherds, the Ten Vir- 
gins, and the Last Judgment, with, on the other hand, the fact and the precise 
nature of the debt which a sculptured scene may owe to a painted one, as exem- 
plified on the facade of Ripoll. Professor Pijoan had pointed out the relation 
already; the juxtaposition of photographs makes plain how the carver took over 
the intention and the composition but not of course, the forms. For the sculptor 
must think plastically. The limner can copy a relief or a statue, but the converse 
is not true; and when working habitually from photographs which project the 
statue or the relief upon a flat paper we are all too apt to forget that no seulp- 
ture is conceived in two dimensions, but always what is recorded by the camera 
as a line is actually a contour. Here at Ripoll the sculptor took all he could, 
but not the forms. 

The only real fault in the book is the lack of an index of illustrations. It is a 
curious oversight when all the work is painstaking to the last degree. Indeed the 
question rises in one’s mind whether this sort of laborious study of the painted 
pages, taken each after other, scene after scene, row after row, is stuff for printing 
afterall. It belongs in the note book, it belongs at the seminary table, but ideally 
should not the master, when he has formed his judgments, present simply his 
results, with just a selection of the evidence adequate to prove his conclusions? 
The reader must be willing to trust him, the reader’s confidence being based on the 
proven rightness of previous conclusions published in earlier books. The appren- 
tice’s task is not fit to print. In the reader’s own interest perhaps this sort of 
thing is bad, for one rises from such a book with the illusion of knowing a great 

deal, really known only in so far as one knew the material at first hand before, and 
can trust the author’s judgment thereon. The book is hard to read not through 
the profundity or intricacy of reasoning but through the multiplicity of detail. 
The method of study is probably the best possible, and an ideal book, in which the 
method is the same but the presentation not only happier but wiser, is Gabriel 
Millet’s L’Ecole Grecque. However, Dr. Neuss’s book has a pleasant style. It 
escapes the crying fault of Germanic scholarship (in English and other languages) 

the abuse of conventional signs which makes a scholar’s treatise too often read 
like the note book of an undergraduate, illegible to others and unintelligible to 
himself. It is lucid, convincing, urbane. There was always a tradition, at Bonn, 
of humanism and of Spain. 


GIORGIANA GODDARD KING 


Bryn Mawr 
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Les Eaiises Rupestres De Cappapoce, avec cartes, aquarelles, photographies, 
planches en couleurs, phototypies et heliogravures, dessins dans le texte, etc., 

2 vol. de texte et 3 atlas de 200 planches, in folio. £10. 

Texte, tome premier. Planches, premier album, par Guillaume De Jerphan- 
ion, de la compagnie de Jesus, professeur al’Institute pontifical oriental. Publié 
par Librairie orientaliste Paul Geuthner, Paris, 1925. 

In the first volume of his publication, accompanied by the first volume of plates, 
Pére Jerphanion makes accessible to the student of Byzantine art the wall paint- 
ings and architectural plans of a group of monasteries, churches and chapels which 
are cut into the curious cone-like rock formations in the region about Urgub, 
particularly at Gueureme and at Queledjlar in Cappadocia. The work is the 
result of a series of journeys undertaken by the author of the publication and 
P. Gransault between the years of 1906-1913. 

The material which Pére Jerphanion has undertaken to publish in this work is of 
first-rate importance to students of Byzantine art. The early sources of the 
Byzantine style though known in a broadly general way still offer many difficulties. 
To state just what the interrelationships and influences are between the early 
styles developed in Asia Minor, Syria, Armenia, and Egypt has been one of the chief 
problems, and this publication bids fair to shed some new light on this subject. 

\fter the introduction which contains chiefly the itineraries of the investigators, 
an excellent bibliography on the region of Urgub, and a list of the old bishoprics of 
Cappadocia, the author gives a full description of the country in which the monu- 
ments exist. And then following a general discussion of the churches and their 
schemes of decoration, he takes up in detail each monument as to its architecture 
and its painted decoration with emphasis on the iconography of the scenes repre- 
sented and on the paleography and orthography of the inscriptions which accom- 


pany them. 

The general discussion as to the date and style of these paintings, their relation 
to other extant monuments, and their importance in the development of Byzantine 
painting and church decoration the author has presumably left to his second 
volume of text. And in view of the importance of the rest of the macerial still to 
appear and the author’s conclusions, it is to be hoped that the remaining volume 


and the two accompanying plate volumes will be forthcoming at an early date. 
E. T. DeEWALD 


PRINCETON UNIVERSITY 


MATERIALS FOR THE History oF Sorta, Vou. XII, THe Corns aND THE MINTs OF 
Serpica, by Nicolas A. Mouchmov (Curator of the Numismatic Section of the 
National Museum), pp. vili+222. Sofia, 1926. 

Che author gives a detailed description of the coins which have been minted at 
different times on the site of Sofia (the ancient Serdica). This became an impor- 
tant station on the Roman roads through the Balkans, and the existence of silver 
mines in the neighborhood encouraged the development of a local coinage. This 
the author traces from the reign of Marcus Aurelius to that of Gallienus (253), 
when the various local coinages were abolished. He also discusses the various 
deities represented on this coinage, the river god Iskar (Roman Oescus) sometimes 
represented holding a tree and resting on a rock (Vitosha or Rila), the goddess of 
the city, and the other important members of the local pantheon, especially, 
Demeter, Asklepios, Hygeia, Apollo Iatros, Dionysos, Ares, and also the other 
gods as Zeus, Hera, Herakles, etc., who figure, but for whom we have no cult 
evidence. After the prohibition of local coinages, Serdica became the site of a 
Roman mint and with possibly a few interruptions the mint functioned until the 
death of Galerius in 311. We have no record of any coins being struck at Serdica 
or Sofia during the Bulgarian empires, but Bayazid I (1388-1402) seems to have 
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provided for a mint at Sofia, however, the oldest coin definitely known from there 
is one struck under Suleiman I (1520-1527). We also have the firman of Sultan 
Osman II (1618) regarding the minting of coins at Sofia and the income from the 
concession for the silver mines. Coins are known from there until the middle of 
the eighteenth century. Thus we have a wide variety of coins from Sofia. The 
volume is very well edited, with a good series of indexes rendering the material 
available for students who have no knowledge of Bulgarian. The plates leave 
something to be desired, but on the whole the book is a most valuable piece of work 
in bringing together and making available the material for the history of the coin- 
age of this important Bulgarian site. 

CLARENCE A. MANNING 
CoLUMBIA UNIVERSITY 


GREEK PapyRi IN THE LIBRARY OF CoRNELL UNIVERSITY. Edited with transla- 
tions and notes by William Linn Westermann, Professor of Ancient History, 
Columbia University, and Casper J. Kraemer, Assistant Professor of Classics, 
Washington Square College, New York University. Columbia University 
Press, New York, 1926. $10. 

Professor Westermann’s established reputation as a papyrologist makes it both 
fortunate and fitting that his name should appear at the head of this first volume 
of papyri from the collections recently acquired in America through the generous 
coéperation of Professor Kelsey and the authorities of the British Museum. 

The table of contents seems to promise nothing out of the ordinary, but even the 
editors’ modest list (index XIV) of some twenty-nine ‘ 
cates an impressive number of new contributions, and entitles us still to expect 
something new from each new papyrus. 

There are nearly a hundred new personal names and many new names of places 


‘subjects discussed”’ indi- 


and things interesting to archaeologists as well as to lexicographers (e.g. No. 33, 
an inventory—which needs further study). Among the new officials is perhaps a 
village apxeré&rwr(?). 

There are important tax, census and land documents. (We do not entirely 
subscribe to the editors’ argument that no sort of ém:Sod# could be involved in 
Nos. 20-20a.) From No. 20 (a day-book of tax payments) the editors are able 
roughly to estimate the population of Philadelphia in 25 a.p. (3500 to 4500, payers 
of poll-tax 920-1230). Thirty years later (No. 24) there are 44 runaway tax- 
delinquents (G&zopo. dveiperor.)—about four per cent of this 920-1230. No. 1 
(from the now famous Zeno Archives) is primarily a “Record of lamp-oil,’”’ but, 
incidentally, also a picture of “the pomp and the comfort in which the great 
dioecetes, Apollonius, traveled throughout Egypt. His entire household accom- 
panied him: his baker; the steward of his table-silver with the silverware; two 
stables of horses for excursions into the country back of the Nile, with the stable- 
masters in charge of these; his bath servant; and stores of lighting oil, table linen 
and linen garments, with servants to look after them . . .” and ‘‘the complete 
acceptance by Apollonius and his Greek retinue of the Osiris-Isis festival.” 

Neither time nor space is allowed us for fuller discussion or for the suggestions 
which are invited by the editors’ frankness—almost insistence—on their past 
mistakes and present uncertainties in details of decipherment and restoration. 

Palaeographers will be grateful for the nineteen excellent plates and occasional 
notes on scripts and letter-forms. (We should not, however, describe No. 52 as 
“uneial’’.) And all impecunious students will be grateful for the economy made 
possible by the photographic reproduction of Miss Catherine Ruth Smith’s type- 
written copy—which is a marvel of clearness and accuracy and variety of types. 

Henry Bartietr VAN HoESEN 
PRINCETON UNIVERSITY 


— 
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ENGutsH Ivortes, by M. H. Longhurst, pp. 171, pls. 56, figs. (in text) 10. G. P. 

Putnam’s Sons, Ltd., London, 1926. £2, 2s. 

When any book that must become a standard work appears, there is little for 
the reviewer to do but to record the fact, so that every comprehensive library may 
acquire it. Such is the character of the volume that lies before me, written by a 
lady whose connection with the Victoria and Albert Museum has given her an 
intimate contact with many of the objects that she discusses and whose manifest 
erudition and judgment have justified her in undertaking the difficult task that she 
has set herself in the present publication. The little that remains for the reviewer 
is to summarize the scope of the book and to indicate in what ways it fulfills the 
qualities that may be expected of a standard work and in what ways, if any, it falls 
short of the student's expectations. For the Pre-Romanesque (i.¢., the Saxon and 
Carolingian) and Romanesque periods, all the ivories are included that, in the 
opinion of the author, can properly be credited to England; for the Gothic and 
subsequent periods through the first part of the nineteenth century, only a typical 
and aesthetically superior selection is actually described and illustrated, although 
there is an adequate discussion of the general tendencies of work in the medium in 
these later epochs. The revival of the craft within the last twenty-five years is 
consciously omitted. Among the motives that actuated the author in attempting 
to make a complete corpus of the earlier examples were doubtless, first, the fact 
that it is these periods which at the present moment are most engrossing the 
attention of historians of art, and, second, the growing realization, on all sides, of 
the significant réle which England played in these centuries and which until 
recently has been too often slighted by critics. Such considerations, also, bestow 
a timely interest upon the publication of the volume. It is not likely, moreover, 
that, even for the Gothic period, many more objects of real importance could be 
added to those that are here mentioned or that Gothic ivories of indisputably 
English manufacture will ever be known in sufficient number to form as much as a 
small part of so monumental a work as Koechlin’s Les ivoires gothiques frangais. 
Miss Longhurst’s achievement may thus remain as the chief book of reference 
likewise for the ivories of the thirteenth, fourteenth, and fifteenth centuries. 

The volume is quite in accord with the latest and best fashions of scholarship. 
The Catalogue Raisonné, which occupies the second half of the book, is preceded by 
a long, connected account of the development and qualities of English work in 
ivory, here styled a Historical Introduction. The reader should be warned to 
neglect neither the Preface, to which are relegated such important topics as a 
discussion of the different kinds of ivory and a summary of the evolution of this 
minor art in England, nor the appendix on Ascriptions, in which the writer dis- 
tinguishes with much acumen three false criteria that have provoked wrong attri- 
butions to the English school. The descriptions are accompanied by excellent 
reproductions, a few of them colored and these few of higher quality than has 
usually resulted from endeavors at this sort of illustration. The general bibliog- 
raphy and the indexes are at the end; the bibliography on particular ivories is 
wisely distributed through the text itself. The framework of Miss Longhurst’s 
critical structure rests on the foundation of a broad and profound knowledge of the 
political and economic background and of the related arts of sculpture and illumi- 
nation, not only in England, but also on the continent; it is supported by the habit 
of sober discrimination ; and it is richly decorated with much accessory information 
in regard to the several periods which will commend itself to the reader whose 
interests are not confined to ivories. Nowhere is her judicious temper more 
grateful than in her aversion for that species of chauvinism, all too common among 
writers upon art, which seeks to gather in its national net as many objects of 
beauty of any given epoch as possible. She perhaps errs, indeed, on the side of 
caution by making her catalogue of authentic English ivories too exclusive 
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It is, then, scarcely because of chauvinism, but rather because of the enthusiasm 
which comes from long and intense study of almost any subject that she tends to 
discern in the ivories that she describes a more pronounced English character than 
would strike the less prejudiced observer. In particular, it is possible that the 
originality which she claims for English iconography might be diminished by 
further research for parallels, despite the formidable array of evidence that she 
musters in each case. And nog that we are struggling to discover defects, one 
might desire that the stylistic traits in each period had been a little more clearly 
and amply defined, that, in the text of the sections of the /ntroduction and the 
Catalogue on the Pre-Romanesque and Romanesque epochs, the separation of the 
several phases of these epochs had been typographically indicated, and that in 
certain instances, as in the treatment of the Franks casket, it were not necessary 
to turn back to the Catalogue in order to understand completely the discussion in 
the first part of the book. But these, after all, are infinitesimal flaws of the sort 
that a eulogizer must try to pick, if he wishes others to believe in the sincerity of 
his praise. 


C. R. Post 
HARVARD UNIVERSITY 


Ecut pi CivittA PREISTORICHE NEI D’OMERO, by L. A. Stella, pp. xvi+307; 

92 illustrations. Societi Editrice-Unitas, Milan, 1927. 60 lire. 

Signorina Stella is a student of Professor Ettore Romagnoli, who suggested the 
book and writes the preface. An inspiring teacher and theme found adequate 
response. Indefatigable study both of publications (the bibliographical notes 
number nearly 1000) and in the museums and on the prehistoric sites of Greece 
has produced an archaeological commentary of considerable range on Homeric 
Realien; and unflagging enthusiasm, under the spell of Homer and of the picture 
of Aegaean civilization which the spade has uncovered, has given us a fascinating 
contribution to the Homeric question and to the appreciation of Homer’s poems. 
The balance between summary of the views of others and of the archaeological 
evidence on the one hand, and criticism and original suggestion on the other, seems 
to be admirably preserved, and the author takes only a moderate step forward from 
positions already assumed by other scholars. Even after discounting the tertiwm 
quid whose presence one often feels when Homeric features are traced to an earlier 
culture, we find Dr. Stella’s conclusions very acceptable. She sees in the Homeric 
poems the epic of prehistoric civilization in Greece. The Minoans, lapped in 
luxury, gave the joy of life, the love of nature, the fondness for the sea; the ruder 
tribes of the mainland, the sterner elements. In Homer we have the only literary 
record of the social conditions and of the intellectual, aesthetic and ethical atmos- 
phere of pre-Hellenic Greece. With Hesiod comes in a new and different note. 
The book contains many an illuminating remark on Homer’s characters and 
Homeric customs. It deserves to be translated into English, with many more 
illustrations. This would also give opportunity for greater exactness in the refer- 
ences to passages in Homer and in the printing of Greek words, as well as for the 
correction of a few slips—to which the one who writes with enthusiasm is fre- 
quently liable—for example, with regard to the death of Telamonian Ajax (p. 22) 
and the connection of the Palladium with the Panathenaic procession (p. 113). 

SAMUEL E. Bassetr 
UNIVERSITY OF VERMONT 


THe Vizier AND PuysiciAN oF KinG ZOsSER AND AFTERWARDS THE 
EGypTiAN Gop or Mepicine, by Jamieson B. Hurry, M.A., M.D., (xvi, 118 pp., 
17 plates.) Oxford University Press, Humphrey Milford, 1926. $2.50. 

This is a painstaking compilation of the data thus far discovered about Imhotep, 
man and god. As Dr. Hurry is entirely innocent of Egyptological and historical 
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training, he has wisely tried not to go beyond the functions of a compiler: whole 
paragraphs of his text are taken, with little change, from the works of others, and 
the sources are scrupulously indicated in the footnotes. Dr. Hurry’s own per- 
sonality shows itself chiefly in his enthusiasm for Imhotep and in his desire to see 
his hero substituted for Asklepios as the patron deity of medicine. 

The general reader should beware of such a book: no possible diligence on the 
author’s part can compensate for his lack of training. Appendix C, on ‘‘The 
Pedigree of Imhotep,” affords a very simple illustration of Dr. Hurry’s lack of 
historical training: it did not occur to him that his statements about this family 
tree imply an average duration of about a hundred years for each generation. 
Other examples, equally striking, could be given. But the thoroughly trained 
igyptologist, if he will take the trouble to look up the references given in the foot- 
notes and not merely rely on the text, may thank Dr. Hurry for a useful bibliog- 
raphy of secondary sources. 

The book has been favorably reviewed by Miss Murray in Ancient Egypt, 1926, 
page 126, and there are doubtless other scholars who will feel that the present 
criticism is unduly severe. I submit, in self-defense, that the writing of historical 
books by persons who can neither read the original sources nor apply proper 
historical criticism to such sources as they can read, is a practice which does not 
deserve encouragement. Precisely because the popularizing of knowledge is an 
immensely important work, it should be undertaken only by those who are well 
qualified for it. 

WituiaM F. EpGerRTON 
Cuicaco House 
Luxor, UpPer Ecypt 
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NOTES ON REPRESENTATIONS OF SOCRATES AND OF 
DIOGENES AND OTHER CYNICS 
Tue British Museum recently acquired a marble statuette of So- 
crates,! from Alexandria, a reproduction of which (Fig. 1) I am 
enabled to present here by the 
kindness of Mr. Ashmole. The 
marble is Parian, the present 
height eleven inches. To judge 
from the rendering of the pu- 
pils, the contrast of the rough 
drapery to the highly polished 
flesh of waxy surface, and other 
details of technique, the statu- 
ette is a work of the early 
Antonine period.” It once stood 
without doubt, like so many 
representations of philosophers 
of this same size, in the library 
of some cultured Alexandrian; 
but it is also clear that this 
spirited and sharply character- 
ized portrait of the great 
teacher was not originally con- 
ceived for such a decorative 
purpose. Socrates is shown at 
the age of about fifty, with a 
body that has put on flesh, and 
a brow that is heightened by 
baldness, but the attitude is 
erect and alert. The attitude 
in fact, and especially the poise 


FicureE 1. STATUETTE OF SOCRATES IN 
of the head, express a tense THE British MuseuM 


interest. Socrates seems to be 


1H. B. Walters, J.H.S., 1925, pp. 255 ff., dates the original too late, in my 
opinion (300 B.c.). He does not closely connect it with any of the types which 
have been preserved. I do not dare, without having seen the original, express an 
opinion on the gem in the possession of Sir Arthur Evans, which Walters publishes 
(op. cit. p. 260, fig. 2). At all events, Walters is right if he considers the dating of 
the gem in the fourth century as too early. 

2 Miss G. M. A. Richter has published in the March number of this JouRNAL 
(1927, p. 136) a review of A. Kérte’s Das Schlusskapitel von Xenophons Symposion 
with an appendix by Studniczka, Hin neues Bildnis des Sokrates. She has been 
so kind as to show me in advance the text of this review, since in it she expresses 
doubt as to the genuineness of the statuette of Socrates under discussion. I have 
not seen the statuette myself, but can cite the judgment of several excellent 
critics who have seen it and consider all doubt as to its genuineness excluded. 
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listening with attention; but at the same time we read in this broad 
and open countenance with forms that are soft and full, and in the 
wide open and quiet eyes, the expression of an amiable goodness, and 
observant criticism. The body is enveloped in an ample himation, 
whose varied but clearly ordered folds awaken an impression of 
dignity. One feels that this man knew how to conduct himself in 
good society. If we seek the period in which the original of the 
figure must have been conceived, we find ourselves in the second half 
of the fourth century as our point of departure. This period is 
indicated by the forms of the head, the slightly realistic but unem- 
phasized corpulence, the effective arrangement of the mantle, 
whose material is contrasted with the exposed parts of the body, 
but has not yet acquired a realistic quality of its own. Very char- 
acteristic of this time and its tendency to idealization is the beauti- 
fully formed right arm which hangs down with languid grace, and 
which we cannot conceive ever to have resembled in any way that of 
Socrates. Socrates was no Cynic,' but he certainly never created 
such a well-groomed impression as that made by the statuette; this 
impression is not impaired by the disordered strands of the beard. 
The original must have been of life-size dimensions, since we find the 
type of the head repeated in one of the hermae in the Museum at 
Naples, where the shaft of the herm bears the quotation from the 
Krito of Plato; ov’ viv rp&rov adda Kai dei To.odTos olos Tay 
pndevi GAAw TS AOVw bs Gv wor BEATLOTOS Haiverat.” 
It is clear that such a head as that on the herm could not have been 
an enlargement from an original of the small dimensions of the 
statuette. 

No place has yet been ascribed to this type in the evolution of the 
portraiture of Socrates; it has rather been explained as a variant due 
to some copyist. From the newly discovered statuette we find that 
we have to do rather with the independent work of an original artist. 


The very look of the photographs gives me confidence in associating myself with 
this judgment. I must also odmit that none of the reasons advanced by my kind 
colleague appears to me to be convincing. General impressions do not lend them- 
selves to argument. The objections to the representation of the drapery are, 
however, really unjustified. The characterless beauty of the right arm is ex- 
plained, in my opinion, by the Attic style of the original; ‘‘the lack of clearness in 
the shape of the skull” and many other shortcomings in contrast to the trivial 
execution of details, by the style of the period, in which the copy was made. 

1 The only representation of Socrates in which a tendency of his nature in this 
direction is emphasized, if we disregard the gem cited in the first note, is given by 
a small relief of the Naples Museum (Ruesch, Guida, p. 258, n. 1086), of which the 
Ny-Carlsberg Glyptotek in Copenhagen possesses a fragmentary and not alto- 
gether exact replica (Billedtavler, pl. XIV, 185). 

2 Bernoulli, Griechische Ikonographie, I, p. 187, n. 11; pl. XXIV. Not all fea- 
tures are identical, but the general characteristics which distinguish this herm recur 
in the head of the statuette; also the expression peculiar to the herm, as well as the 
twist of the head, which contributes much to the expression and which occurs only 
here; and lastly, the little that is shown of the mantle on the herm is similar to the 
corresponding part of the edge of the mantle on the statuette. 


| 
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We all know the other three principal types of the Socrates portrait; 
the oldest one of realistic bent, an accurate copy from nature with- 
out the slightest attempt at spiritualization'; then that outstanding 
type with massive brow and eloquent lips, which one would like to 
ascribe to Lysippos’; and finally the powerful rugged head of the 
Villa Albani.* The type of the statuette comes clearly between the 
first and the second of the trio mentioned, not matching the second in 
importance, but far surpassing the first in its individual animation, 
and probably, from its attractive but not deep characterization, it is 


Figure 2. Rewier oN A TERRACOTTA VASE OF ORVIETO 
IN THE CASTELLANI COLLECTION 


to be assigned to an Attic sculptor of the time in which we have 
found the original should be dated.‘ 


1 Bernoulli, op. cit. pl. XXII, p. 186, n. 4; 187, n. 12; Hekler, Die Bildniskunst der 
Grie chen u. Rémer, pl. 19. 

2 Bernoulli, op. cit. pl. X XI, p. 188, n. 16; Hekler, op. cit. pl. 20. 

3 Bernoulli, op. cit. pl. XXIII, p. 187, n. 8; Hekler, op. cit. pl. 21. Cf. on the 
various types after Bernoulli, op. cit. p. 199 ff, especially Kekule von Stradonitz 
(Abh. der Preuss. Akad. 15 Mai, 1908 Abt. I and Bulle, Beilage des Miinch. 
Neuest. Nachrichten, 1908, Nr. 29). The himation of the statuette is similar in 
arrangement to that of Mausolos, but simpler and more harmonious. The way in 
which the chest is modeled, suggesting his age, reminds us of the statuette of Plato, 
which Lippold (Griechische Portratstaiuen, p. 55) rightly connects with the work of 
Silanion. 

4 Studniczka has also published the new statuette in the appendix to the book 
of A. Kérte (note 2 on p.281) —cf. also Hekler, Zeitschr. f.bild. Kunst, LX, p.277— 
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We have two more witnesses to this original, two reliefs of which 
one was found in Pompeii, and though at present in Rome, is the 
property of the Naples Museum!; the other was found at Orvieto and 
is now in the Castellani collection, whose owner has kindly allowed 
me to photograph the relief and the vase on which it is found” 
The vase is bucket-like with handles, of terracotta and of Hellenistic 
style; under the handle on either side is repeated the relief in ques- 
tion (Fig. 2). Since the prototypes of such vases were in bronze, it 
is not surprising to find in the Pompeian relief a portion of the 
prototype of the Orvieto vase. The relief is in bronze (Fig. 3), and 
is unfortunately much shattered on account of a flaw in the bronze. 


Ficure 3. Rewier iN Bronze Founp at PomPet 


On this account it is now on the Palatine under treatment at the 
hands of the Hippokrates of all the sick bronzes of antiquity in 


but brought it into connection with the hitherto recognized Lysippean portrait of 
Socrates. I cannot acknowledge that this combination appears convincing. 
Neither the characters nor the individual features of these heads are in agreement ; 
moreover, the body of the statuette lacks the degree of realism that we must 
assume for a creation of Lysippos, while the artistic peculiarities of the little figure, 
as I have shown above, find their closest parallels in works of Attic style of the 
fourth century. 

1 Museo Borbonico, IX, 59; O. Jahn, Annali d. I., 1841, p. 272 ff. pl.; Bernoulli, 
op. cit. p. 203; Kekule, op. cit. p. 43 f. fig. 24. Our reproduction shows the relief 
from a photograph which I owe to the kindness of Majuri (cf. the text below). 

* Mon. d. Inst., UX, pl. XXVI, 2; Bernoulli, op. cit. The figure of Socrates alone 
recurs then three times on the foot of a very richly decorated, formerly silvered 
vase from Orvieto in the Chiusi Museum. All the figures that appear on the foot, 
sides and lip of this vase, were executed by means of moulds, and then applied 
alternatingly. So we obtain from this a new indication not only of the method 
of procedure of these Orvieto potters, corresponding entirely to the ‘‘ Neo-Attic”’ 
method, but also of the popularity of the little relief compositions, which we dis- 
cussed above, and in particular of the figure of Socrates. 
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Italy, Professor Rocchi. When I saw it, it was in a desperate state, 
and I do not know whether his magic has been able to conjure its 
membra disiecta together again. 

To the right is Socrates, leaning on a staff. Facing him is a seated 
female figure with crossed legs, raising her hands in a lively gesture. 
Between the two, in the background, stands a nude boy whose large 
wings identify him as Eros. His outstretched hands or forearms are 
supporting something which I shall explain shortly; over his right 
forearm hangs a broad strap. As I said before, these reliefs are 
witness to the existence of an earlier original of the statuette of the 
British Museum, and I think that no one can mistake their relation 
thereto. It is true that the artist of the relief is no slavish copyist. 
He represents Socrates leaning on a staff such as the gentlemen of 
Athens were wont to carry on the street, and the left arm is placed 
behind the back. These changes make the figure on the relief 
resemble certain Asklepios types. And again we see here, instead of 
the amiable and rather weak head of the statuette, an almost 
mask-like Silenus head—in reference to the well-known passage in 
the Symposium—with an expression upon it that cannot be de- 
scribed. To whom is this aged and unwilling pupil listening? With- 
out doubt to Diotima, and it is the famous Discourse on Love (as the 
Eros figure tells us) which the gentle professoressa is reading to her 
philosopher friend. And what is it that Eros carries on his arms? 
Obviously the volume of the Discourse, a diptych, whose text 
Diotima is using for her lecture. The arrangement in detail of such 
diptychs has been made clear by the publication of two leaves of a 
diptych perfectly conserved,? which was recently acquired by Pro- 
fessor Kelsey for the University of Michigan.’ On the inner margins 
of these, three holes are seen through which rings or cords were passed 
to bind the two leaves firmly together, in such fashion that one could 
open or close the diptych like a book-cover without the book. In 
both the other longer edges is seen another hole; through these a 
strap was drawn when the reader wished to close the diptych. Since 
in our relief the diptych is open, Eros has hung the strap over his 
right arm. The manner in which the diptych was held depended on 
whether one wrote lengthwise or across. The diptych of Ann Arbor, 
whose writing is lengthwise, must have been held as on the relief, and 
when the first leaf was finished and the reader went on to the second, 
the first leaf must have hung down as it does in the hands of Eros. 
The diptychs are held in like manner on one of the most comical of 

1Q. Jahn recognizes in it alittle chest. The parallels given below show that the 
identification as a diptychon is certain. 

2 Boak, J.H.S., 1921, pp. 217 ff., pls. X-XI. On diptycha, cf. Daremberg- 
Saglio, II, p. 271 ff., and Pauly-Wissowa, V, p. 1163 f. On a poetie sketch on a 


diptychon, cf. Diels, Sitzb. der Berl. Akad., 1898, p. 847 ff. 
37. P. Am. Phil. Assoc., 1923, pp. 187 ff., pls. I-IV. 
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the Phlyakes vases' in a scene that has to do with account-books. 
The poor farmer has brought in his reckoning, which must be 
compared with that of the landlord. The smaller diptych of one of 
the seated muses in the Vatican (Helbig* I, p. 177, n. 269) is differ- 
ently held, because the muse is writing evidently across it, but it, 
too, is opened outward. 

On the reliefs Diotima is a characteristically Hellenistic little 
person, lively and elegant, and quite in contrast to the thick-set and 
rather stocky Socrates. Does not the whole thing look as if the 
artist were having a little fun with the marvellous passage in the 
Symposium? We have not yet arrived in the period of the renais- 
sance of Platonism. 

Extraordinary fate to have overtaken the teaching of Socrates! 
Plato, the son of an old and distinguished Attic family, developed out 
of this teaching the positive doctrine of divine ideas transcending all 
reality; Antisthenes, the son of an Athenian father and a Thracian 
slave, drew from the same source the outlines of the negative Cynic 
philosophy with its denial and contempt of the values of actuality. 
The peculiar social relations of Athens contributed much to this 
divergent radiation from the same fount of light. But in the last 
analysis we have in this the differentiation of two great modes of 
human reaction toward the world of experience, once the common 
teacher of both had begun to subject the world of sense, which had 
hitherto been accepted at face value, to the pitiless examination of 
his penetrating intelligence. 

Whatever was serious and profound in the pedagogical zeal of 
Antisthenes, was carried by Diogenes to an extreme, and often to 
absurdity. What we hear of Diogenes, and what is left of his work, 
leaves no doubt to be sure concerning his intellectual importance, 
but is, nevertheless, stamped with strange and whimsical caprice, 
carried at times to a wilful contempt. We can hardly assume that a 
contemporary portrait was ever made of him, and yet the Hellenistic 
period portrayed him in excellent fashion, without, however, leaving 
the impression that its artists realized how devastating the effect of 
this genius was, upon the whole Hellenic world. For from him 
issued the generations of his disciples, who gnawed like rats at the 
foundations of the proud edifice of Greek culture. Even in Chris- 
tian times we find them still at work, and just as at Athens we meet 
the antithesis of Plato and Antisthenes, and the same contrast at the 
end of antiquity between the Cynics on the one hand and the 


1 Now best reproduced in Bieber, Die Denkmdiler zum Theaterwesen in Altertum, 
pl. 83. Cf. on the use of diptycha for reading and writing, Schreiber, Kulturhis- 
torischer Bilderatlas, XXIV, II (=XCb); LXXXIX, 9; XC, 1, 3, 4, 5; XC1, 3-7; 
XC2; better in Weege, Etruskische Malerei, p. 45; Winter, Typenkatalog (Kekule, 
Terrakotten, 1112), p. 122 f., and Van Hoorn, Med. van het Nederl. hist. I. te Rome, 
1925, p. 30, pl. 4. 
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Neo-Platonists and Peripatetics on the other, so also is the Cynic 
disease continued in the Stylite saints and beggar monks, in sharp 
distinction to the positive spirits of Augustine, Saint Francis, and 
Saint Benedict. And is it not, among our communists of today, the 
same Cynic poison that continues its corrosive operation? 

Every one is aware that the Villa Albani contains a statuette of 
Diogenes,! which represents him nude, and with an aged and 
withered body, but with a head whose fine keen features show, 


Ficure5. RESTORATION OF THE 
FRAGMENT IN THE MAGAZZINI 
VATICANI WITH THE CAST OF 
THE ANCIENT PART OF THE D10G- 
ENES IN THE VILLA ALBANI 


Figure 4. STATUETTE OF DIOGENES 
IN THE Fine Arts Museum or NEw 
YorK 


nevertheless, the wear and tear of bitter experience, of disillusion, 
sorrow, and inexorable thought. He is leaning on a knotted staff, 
and in front of the support of his left leg sits the dog, the ciwv, which 
identifies the Cynic philosopher. It may not be generally known 
that of this statuette the only antique portions are the body with the 
head, parts of the upper arms, the upper part of the right thigh, and 
a piece of the left upper thigh.2, Winckelmann tells us that the Villa 

1 Bernoulli, op. cit. I, p. 49 f., pl. VIII; Helbig 3, II, 413 n. 1856. Replicas of 
the head at Aix en Provence (Joubain bei Arndt-Amelung, £.A., 1407-8) and in 
Ince Blundell Hall (Poulsen, Greek and Roman Portraits in English Country Houses, 
p. 43, n. 16 with figure). 

2 An outline drawing from a cast of the unrestored fragment is given by Reinach, 
Rep. de la Statuaire, I1 2, p. 569, n. 10. 
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Albani formerly possessed two statuettes of Diogenes, that the paws 
of the dog in the case of the second were antique, and that both 
statuettes were restored from this detail. The second statuette is 
now in the Museum at New York (Fig. 4), but I must point out that 
a very learned and experienced archaeologist, who has had much to 
do with the antiques of the Museum in New York, has expressed 
grave doubts as to the authenticity of all the upper part of this 
statuette, and I must say that I find these doubts justified so far 
as I am able to judge from photographs. In any case the New York 


Figure 6. FRAGMENT IN THE MAGAZZINI VATICANI 


statuette is quite inferior in quality to that of the Villa Albani. 
The restorer of the Villa Albani statuette restored the lower part 
after the model of the replica in New York. It is easy to imagine 
that the ancient portions of both replicas might once have belonged 
together. But would they then not have been simply put together? 
What could have caused the sculptors who were working for Car- 
dinal Albani to produce, instead of one complete example, two 
similar copies of the same figure? 

I have found in the Magazzini of the Vatican a piece with which 
to complete the Albani fragment and to establish its traditional des- 
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ignation. On a profiled plinth in front of a stump that serves as 
support for the left leg of an aged man (Fig. 6), we see a large piece 
of the knotted staff which was rightly, therefore, added by the 
restorer of the Albani statuette, and lower down a wallet, the rnpa 
which tradition ascribes to Diogenes and the other Cynics, and 
which corresponds to the wallet of the mendicant monks. In the 
Villa Albani, high up on a pillar behind the casino, there is another 
figure of a Cynic philosopher in the shape of a life-size statue,' whose 
head and arms are restored together with a large part of the knotted 
staff. The restorations are, however, made certain by what remains 
of the ancient statue. In this case also we have in addition to the 
knotted staff the knapsack of the beggar. From the simple and 
almost elegant style of the drapery, the original of this figure must 
be dated in the fourth century; certainly we cannot recognize as 
yet in this mantle the rp.8aov which elsewhere is characteristic 
for the Cynic philosophers. Lippold, who published the figure, did 
not attempt, and rightly, to find a specific name for the person 
represented. 

Returning to the fragment in the Magazzini Vaticani, we find that 
on its plinth the right foot is stiil preserved exactly in the place 
where it was put by the restorer of the Albani statuette, and we find 
also that the break in the left upper thigh corresponds nearly to the 
line of juncture of restoration and original in the statuette of the 
Villa Albani. To this it must be added that the profiles of the plinth 
and other technical details show that the fragment of the Magazzini 
and the antique portion of the statuette both belong to the period of 
the early Antonines. It is not surprising, therefore, that I was able 
to combine a cast of this antique portion with the fragment of the 
Magazzini (Fig. 5), though it is certain that the two parts origi- 
nally did not belong together, an experiment which I was able to 
carry out through the kind permission of my friend Nogara and the 
help of the artistic director of the Pontifical museums, Commen- 
datore Eduardo Galli. 

There exists also in the Villa Albani a relief of an episode 
from the life of Diogenes, the well-known relief depicting the meeting 
of Alexander the Great with the philosopher.? In front of the walls 
of a temple precinct, above which rises a temple upon a high podium, 
Diogenes is lying in an old delapidated dolium, holding his knotted 
stick on his left arm. On the jar sits the dog, licking himself. To 
the right stands Alexander, with his face toward Diogenes. Both are 
speaking and accompany their words with gestures of the right hand. 


1 Lippold, op. cit. p. 85 f., fig. 22. 
2 Helbig 3, II, p. 440 n. 1894; Schreiber, Hellenistische Reliefbilder, XCIV, where 
the drawing by Ghezzi is published, but without signature. On the supposed 
replica in Mannheim (Bernoulli, op. cit. II, p. 48), ef. note 17. 
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An oak tree thrusts a branch through one of the windowlike openings 
of the upper part of the wall. The relief is very much restored. A 
drawing of it exists in its original form, made by Ghezzi and conserved 
in the Codex Ottobonus Latinus 3109 of the Vatican Library (Fig. 7). 
The written note beneath it contains a record of its place of discovery 
and former owner. It is as follows: 

“Fragmento di marmo antico, che si ritrova in casa del Barone 
Stosch, il quale rappresenta Diogene dentro la dina con il cane, 


Figure 7. DRAWING IN Tue CopEex OtTosonus LATINUS 
3109 oF THE VATICAN LIBRARY 


simbolo de Filosofi Cinici, vicino alla muraglia di Atene. Alto 
palmi due e oncie 8 e largo palmi due e 3 oncie; e lo ritrové a Testac- 
cio il di 8 Maggio 1726, quando andava a bere e lo pagé scudo uno.”’ 

The meeting, in fact, did not take place at Athens, but at Corinth. 
Cardinal Albani obtained the relief from the collection of Baron 
Stosch, whose relations with the Cardinal’s family were of long 
standing.' People are still at odds over the dating of this class of 
reliefs with their extraordinarily fine landscape background. I have 


1Cf. H. Egger, Philippo von Stosch u. die fiir ihn beschaftigten Kiinstler in 
Festschrift der Wiener National-Bibliothek, pp. 221 ff., pls. I-II. 
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already pointed out elsewhere! that the same kind of decoration 
with rows of drilled holes, which occur frequently on these reliefs and 
are found here again on the tower of the temple wall, is repeated on 
the military accoutrements of historical reliefs of the time of Trajan. 
But this decoration begins to appear already in the time of the 
Flavians,? and we should be rather inclined to ascribe the rise of this 
elegant, pictorial type of relief to the Flavian period, the epoch of 


Ficure 8. Crppus or P. Eanatius NICEPHORUS 


bloom of the fourth Pompeian style, that brilliant and almost 
intoxicated union of Italian and Hellenistic taste, rather than to the 
sober and solid, but thoroughly grandiose time of Trajan, which 
bears in all its manifestations the stamp of the personality of that 
emperor, strenuous but distinguished, with his eye on practical 
results and always moving with energy and enterprise toward his 
goal. It can hardly be called a mere coincidence that we find in the 
1 Wochensch. f. Kl. Phil., 1911, p. 623. 


e.g. M. Durry in Mélanges d’Arch. et d'histoire, XX XIX (1921-22), p. 
305, fig. 1. 
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same period another representation of Diogenes, again upon a 
sepulchral altar, the main part of which with the inscription of 
P. Egnatius Nicephorus and a relief from the myth of Hypsipyle 
and Archemoros, is now in the Palazzo Barberini.' From the 
first publication (Fig. 8) by Boissard (1598)—repeated in the 
Antiquité Expliquée of Montfaucon (V, pl. 30)—we learn that the 
altar in this period still retained its upper portion with a represen- 
tation which is difficult to decipher from the publication mentioned 
(better in the design of Pighino published from Hiilsen op. cit.). 
This missing portion once in the Museo Borgia has been for more 
than twenty years in my collection, and was acquired from a Roman 
dealer. This piece (Fig. 9) also shows us Diogenes lying in his cask. 
Opposite him sits his dog, with which Diogenes seems to be holding a 
philosophical conversation, and in the background rises again the 


Figure 9. Upper Part oT THE C1ppus or P. EGNativs 
NICEPHORUS 


temple, on whose altar, instead of the dolphin which the draughts- 
man of Boissard mistakenly saw, there is carved a skull, the symbol 
of human frailty and nonentity. One more detail should be men- 
tioned: Diogenes holds his wallet in the left hand. The represen- 


1 Matz-Duhn, Zerstreute Bildwerke, 111, 3926; C.I.L., VI, 3, 17102; Altmann, 
Die Rém. Grabaltdre der Kaiserzeit, p. 102 f., n. 84 (cf. on the date, ibid., p. 101); 
Hiilsen, Rém Antikengirten des XVI Jahrhunderts (Abh. der heidelb. Akad., 1917), 
p. 65, n. 78a, fig. 51; Arndt-Amelung, £.A., 2940. In the museum at Mannheim is 
a replica (G. Fr. Graff, Das Grossherzogliche Antiquarium in Mannheim, 1839, II, p. 
13, n. 9; cf. Friederichs-Wolters, Bausteine, 1974 and Bernoulli, op. cit. II, p. 48, 
where it is suggested that this relief is a “ copy”’ of the onein the Villa Albani. The 
relief is illustrated in Spon, Miscellanea Eruditae Antiquitatis (1685), p. 125, with 
the caption “‘Romae’’; both replicas are shown side by side in Gronovius, Thesau- 
rus, II,p.88. If Friederichs-Wolters and Bernoulli were mistaken in doubting the 
antiquity of the piece in Mannheim, then the piece could belong on top of the 
cippus, C.J.L., V1, 3, 19296, Cavaceppi, Raccolta d’antiche Statue (1768), I, pl. 54, 
a replica of the cippus in Palazzo Barberini with another inscription. But the 
relief in Mannheim is a detestable forgery, made in the eighteenth century, and 
not the only one in that museum. 
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tation of him is so similar to that of the Albani relief, and both so like 
the mosaic picture of the philosopher on the pavement of Cologne 
(Bernoulli, op. cit. p. 48, fig. 5), in that the upper body of Diogenes 
projects from the round opening of the cask and his head is closely 
related to the head of the Albani statuette that we must conclude 
that we have here to do with a continuous chain of artistic tradition. 
P. Egnatius Nicephorus must have been a follower of the Cynic 
philosophy, or such a representation would not have been carved 
upon his sepulchral altar. We are getting close to the time in which 
Lucian painted for us the lively pictures of the teaching, practice and 
pomp of the Cynic philosophers. 

That the Cynics continued their activity into the fourth and fifth 
centuries, along with the Neo-Platonists and the Peripateties, and all 


Fieures 10-11. Snort Sipes oF THE Muse SARCOPHAGUS FORMERLY IN THE 
VILLA 


side by side with the Christian preachers, is clear from the vigorous 
words of Augustine in his Contra Academicos and De Civitate Dei. 
For the intermediate period we may interrogate the Roman sar- 
cophagi. I may cite you an example from the short sides of the great 
Muse sarcophagus which has now been moved from the Villa Mattei 
into the Terme (Figs. 10-11); Mr. Morey has published the sar- 
cophagus in Volume V of the important work on the excavation of 
Sardis. He is certainly in the right, when he says in agreement with 
Mr. Stohlman that the Mattei sarcophagus belongs to the Asiatic 
series of sarcophagi in its “ Sidamara”’ division and when he dates it 
in the second or third quarter of the third century (op. cit. p. 49 f., 
figs. 88, 89). Here we see on either side a philosopher between two 
Muses, each in ample mantle, and one carrying the thick knotted 
stick. This is the picture that Augustine gives us of the Cynics: 
“Et nune videmus adhuce esse philosophos Cynicos; hi enim sunt, 
qui non solum amiciuntur pallio, verum etiam clavam ferunt.” If 
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the beggar’s wallet is not to be seen, nevertheless the two figures are 
clearly enough distinguished in attitude and aspect; the one is a 
distinguished man of the world, the other is the uncouth wanderer, 
for it was in this guise that they passed through the country and 
from house to house in the cities. 

But the strangest evidence for the activity of the Cynics and their 
position in the Roman world is given us by a sarcophagus (Fig. 12) of 


Figure 12. RoMAN SARCOPHAGUS IN THE CryPT OF THE CATHEDRAL OF 
PALERMO 


1 We find a similar contrast in a sarcophagus of the third century in the 
Museo Torlonia in Rome (no. 424 in Vol. II of the publication 7 Monumenti del 
Museo Torlonia riprodotti in fototipia). In the middle are represented the hus- 
band and wife, who were buried in the sarcophagus; he is holding a roll of writing 
unfolded, she holds one folded (only his head was subsequently completed to form 
a portrait; the head of the wife was left merely indicated). Beside his chair there 
stands on the ground a box for rolis of writing. It is in harmony with these 
allusions to the literary interests of the husband and wife if there appear in the 
background the figures of eight muses; the wife of the deceased counted as the 
ninth muse. To right and left, however, in the foreground we see on each side 
a group of three figures, all in himation, while the deceased wears tunic and toga, 
one on each side with a club, all with rolls of writing. Philosophers, then. In the 
left-hand group the central figure wears a broad band over shoulder and breast, 
the band of the rjpa. He is then certainly a Cynic. But it is unmistakable 
that he is also characterized as such by the wild expression of his head, just as his 
two companions are also distinctly more uncultivated in their appearance than the 
three on the other side. So we have here also round about the husband and wife 
in the middle the same contrast as on the subordinate sides of the Mattei sar- 
cophagus, a picture of the different tendencies of philosophy, which at that period 
were in slesey and strife in Rome. The deceased was presumably an eclectic. 
Naturally the attribute of the gnarled staff is not sufficient to identify a philoso- 
pher as a Cynic; there must be other elements of characterization in addition 
Otherwise one would without further consideration give the name of cynic to the 
venerable philosopher on one of the paintings from Boscoreale, now in the Naples 
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the end of the third century in the crypt of the cathedral of Palermo.' 
In the middle of it is represented the scene of the betrothal of a bride 
and groom in the presence of Juno Pronuba, to whom is added on the 
left in the background a second and less imposing female divinity. 
But the scene is not exactly in the form in which one is accustomed to 
see it. The husband and wife are not clasping hands, but the man 
points to the woman as if to say, ‘‘ This is the one I have chosen.” 
There is no altar, no camillus or camilla, nor attendants; not only 
the man, but also the woman, holds a rotulus in the hand. This 
rotulus in the hand of the woman cannot be a marriage contract or 
testament. It is rather to be taken in connection with the groups 
that stand to right and left, and indicate to us what this married 
pair considered the highest good in life. To the left we see a woman 
playing a stringed instrument, with another female figure in an 
attitude indicating a teacher. She holds in her left hand a sceptre, 
and wears two feathers on her brow; both attributes identify her as 
the foremost of the Muses, Urania. In all probability her vis-d-vis 
on the other side also had originally the same two feathers on her 
forehead, which were removed by a re-working of the heads in the 
Middle Ages; to this re-working, as I am assured by Rodenwaldt, the 
curious cap of the reading man is to be ascribed. We should not be 
misled by the fact that the heads of the musician and the reader 
never had any apparent resemblance to the portraits of the married 
pair. The latter were at first left unfinished and were given after- 
wards the features of the purchasers, while the other heads were 
finished from the start as ideal types. We come now to the re- 
markable figures to the right and left. At either side we see a man 
dressed in a mantle and carrying the-knotted staff. Both figures 
have a little pack attached to a strap around the neck and shoulder, 
a port-manteau or knapsack. In the Italian publication the 
author is of the opinion that these figures are people bearing the 
dowry of the bride. It must be said that in this case the wedding 
was a meagre one, and that this is a very peculiar way of representing 
the dowry. It is not accident that behind the man on the right 
there are two trees. Both men, and also the youth to the left at the 


Museum, who is gazing toward a Macedonian king and queen. (Pfuhl, Maleret 
und Zeichnung der Griechen, II, p. 879; Studniczka, J.Arch. I., 1923-24, p. 80 f.). 
His physiognomy corresponds so absolutely to the portrait of Epicurus that I 
consider it impossible not to recognize it here. Whether his presence is in accord 
with Studniczka’s interpretation of the king and queen, is another question, which 
I cannot take up here. The gnarled staff on which the man is leaning is so strik- 
ingly bizarre that we come to the idea that the shape is meant to suggest a certain 
snobbish coquettishness, just as in similar cases today dandies parade about with 
bizarrely exaggerated gnarled staffs. In any case the appearance of the genuine 
club-like gnarled staffs of the cynics is entirely different. 

1 A. Casano, Del Sotteraneo della Chiesa Cattedrale di Palermo Memoria (1849), 
pl. D 3. Our reproduction is taken from a photograph, which was made for the 
ame of Sarcophagi and which Rodenwaldt was kind enough to put at my 
disposal. 
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end, stand outside, and without direct contact with the middle group. 
It is important to note the manner in which they express their rela- 
tion to the central group. The man on the right raises his right arm 
and points with two fingers toward the center; at the same time his 
gaze is directed toward the observer, and his whole attitude seems to 
me to express nothing else than vehemence and scorn. The one on the 
left, with his bent knees and his staring gaze toward the center, seems 
to say: “ Hello! what’s going on here?”’ and one seems to hear as well 
his satiric laughter. In all their movements there is sharp contrast 
between these figures (and also the youth whose significance I shall 
not attempt to explain) and the quietly employed and dignified 
figures of the middle. The packs on their backs also are nothing 
else than small traveling port-manteaus which we find depicted very 
often on the Phlyakes vases. The slave carries one behind his mas- 
ter in their journey through the country; and the poor farmer on the 
vase painting which I have mentioned before, has brought with him 
such a little sack, which naturally he carried himself. It rests now 
on the forked stick on the farmer’s back.' If both men on the 
sarcophagus are carrying it, they must therefore be on the road, and 
since they carry it by themselves, they have no slaves at their dis- 
posal, and because it is in both cases so small, the two men must be 
very poor. In short they are both Cynics, bearing sacks, instead of 
the usual wallets, in which they carry the meagre proceeds of their 
begging. They stand without, on the threshold of the cultured 
world, mocking and scorning all therein that makes life rich and 
worthwhile for men. Indeed we know that they ridiculed marriage, 
science, and the musical arts. All these we see before us in the mid- 
dle group, a real little court of the Muses, over whose quiet dignity 
and secluded life the chorus of Cynics outside intones its noisy 
parabasis. ‘ Hoc illi canini philosophi, hoc est Cynici, non viderunt, 
proferentes contra humanam verecundiam quid aliud quam cani- 
nam, hoc est immundam impudentemque sententiam”’ (Augustine, 
De Civ. Dei, XIV, 20). Thus the relief on the sarcophagus of which 
I know of no other example gives us a complete picture of that time 
so rich in contrasts. Of course one can hardly believe that the mar- 
ried pair and their circle treated the Cynics with such contempt as 
the zealous church father who in that passage further writes: ‘‘ Nemo 
autem eorum audet hoe facere quod si aliqui ausi essent ut non 
dicam ictibus lapidantium, certe conspuentium salivis obruerentur.”’ 

W. AMELUNG 
RoME 


1 Compare in Bieber’s book, pl. 78, right, and pl. 85, left, and with both figures 
loaded back and front the terracotta statuettes in Munich, pl. 71, and finally pl. 82. 
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PUNIC URNS FROM THE PRECINCT OF TANIT AT 
CARTHAGE 

THE excavations in the precinct of Tanit, which were undertaken by 
the Franco-American expedition in 1925 under the directorship of 
Professor F. W. Kelsey of Michigan, have been dealt with in general 
by Professor Kelsey in his preliminary report published last spring.! 
I propose in this paper to confine my remarks entirely to a treatment 
of the pottery found during the excavations. Over one thousand 
cinerary urns of local Carthaginian fabrication were unearthed, and 
they date from the eighth to the second century B.c. I wish to trace 
in the briefest manner possible the sequence of types, and also to 
show how closely these Carthaginian urns are paralleled by finds at 
western Phoenician sites in Sicily,? Sardinia,’ Malta,’ the Balearic 
Islands,® and Spain.® 

The precinct lies a little to the west of the so-called commercial 
harbor of Carthage’ and would consequently, according to the 
traditional topographical theory, lie within the walls of Punic 
Carthage. It is simply a burial ground. No trace of a Punic tem- 
ple has so far been found on the spot. The urns found contained 
ashes and remains of charred bones, and were buried in the earth 
either beneath cairns of small stones, or beneath stelae. It has been 
established that some at least of the bones in the urns belonged to 
human infants. Others probably belonged to small animals or 


‘Francis W. Kelsey, A Preliminary Report on the Excavations at Carthage. 
(Macmillan Company, New York, 1926). For the Tanit precinct see especially pp. 
33-51. A report of previous excavations on the site conducted by the French 
government has been published by L. Poinssot and R. Lantier, Rev. de I’ Hist. des 
Religions, 1923, p. 32 ff. 

I wish to express hearty thanks to Professor Kelsey, without whose encourage- 
ment this paper would not have been written. The photographs nos. 1-5 and 
7-12 were taken by Mr. George R. Swain, photographer to the Near East Research 
of the University of Michigan. Figure 14 is from a photograph taken by Mr. 
Enoch E. Peterson. The rem ainder are from my own negatives. For permission 
to take the photographs of Motyan, Maltese and Sardinian urns I am indebted to 
the kindness, respectively, of Mr. J. 1.8. Whitaker, the owner of Motya; Professor 
T. Zammit, the curator of the Museum at Valletta; and Sig. A. Taramelli, the 
director of the Cagliari Museum. 

2J.1.S. Whitaker, Motya, a Phoenician Colony in Sicily (1921). 

3 Patroni, Mon. Ant., XIV (1904), p. 109 ff. (Nora); Taramelli, Mon. Ant., XXI 
(1912), p. 46 ff. (Cagliari). 

‘ The early Punic pottery found in Malta has not so far been published. The 
pottery of the latest Punic and of the Romano-Punic age is described by A. Mayr, 
Sitzungsb. der bayer. Akad., Philos-Philol. Klasse, 1905, p. 484 ff. 

*C. Roman, A ntigiedadas Ebusitanas (1913); Vives y Escudero, La Necropoli de 
Ibiza (1918). 

6 L. Siret, Villaricos y Herrerias, Mem. de la Real Acad. de la Hist. (Madrid), 
XIV, p. 381 ff. 

For a fuller bibliography of the whole field of Punic pottery see the footnotes to 
S. Gsell, Histoire Ancienne de l’ Afrique du Nord, IV, pp. 57-74. 

7 Kelsey, op. cit., p. 23, fig. 10, for map showing position. 

8 Poinssot and Lantier, op. cit., p. 55; Anthony, Revue Tunisienne, August, 1924. 
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birds. That we have here burials of infants sacrificed alive to Tanit 
is possible but by no means proved.' 

Three distinct strata of burials are to be distinguished.” 

The first stratum stands at rock level and consists of cairn burials 
set down irregularly at a distance of about one metre from each 
other (Fig. 1). The urn was first filled with cremated remains and 
its cover sealed on, and it was then placed in a hollow of the rock 
surface and a cairn of stones built up all round it. The average 
height of the urns is about 25 em. 

It seems probable that this stratum was begun early in the eighth 


Figure 1. Precinct or Tanit: View or Catrn Buriats IN Lowest 
STRATUM 


century B.c. if not actually before 800 B.c., that is, it was begun 
almost as soon as Carthage was founded. The earliest Punic tombs 
so far found at Carthage are dated about 700 B.c. by the excavators.* 
Now, the earliest of these tombs contain pottery corresponding in 
shape and technique, not to this early Tanit ware, but to that of the 
next period. We can be sure then that most, if not all, of this first 
stratum pottery dates back to the eighth century B.c. 

We find here three main types of urn. The commonest is the 
amphora with vertical or horizontal handles and ovoid body (Fig. 2). 


! For the most recent discussion of the subject see G. Pinza, Mon. Ant., XXX 
1925), I, p. 44 ff. 
2 MM. Poinssot and Lantier, op. cit., p. 39 ff., distinguish four strata. The 
latest evidence does not support such a fourfold division. Cf. Kelsey, op. cit., 
». 43. 
7 A. L. Delattre, Mém. de la Soc. des Antiquaires de France, vol. LVI, pp. 255- 
395 (Douimes tombs); P. Gauckler, Nécropoles puniques de Carthage, tombs nos. 
1-232 (Dermech), 
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Another shape is a vase with high-spreading neck and no handles, a 
shape which, for want of a better name, I call thistle-shaped (Fig. 3). 
The third common type is a round pot with a small circular handle 


Figure 2A, B. AMPHORAE WITH (A) HorizonTAL AND (B) VerticaL HAn- 
DLES, STRATUM 1 


at the neck (Fig. 4a). Besides these, other shapes occur including 
some obvious prototypes of later shapes.' 

The clay of these Tanit 1 urns is well fired to a red-brown color. 
The urns are wheel-made 
and quite graceful and 
symmetrical, and the out- 
side surface is smoothed 
and polished except in 
the case of the round 
pots. In all cases the 
clay is for Punic ware 
remarkably fine and soft 
in texture. As to de- 
coration, the round pots 
are merely covered with 
a white color wash. The 
amphorae are decorated 
with horizontal bands of 
red paint on the neck 
and body: these bands 
being often connected 
Figure 3. THISTLE-SHAPED VASE WITH Lip, together by vertical 

STRATUM 1 
black lines which form a 


1 Figure 5, for instance, shows an obvious prototype of the middle Tanit 2 type 
seen in figures 9 and 10. Again, a few examples occur which are undoubted fore- 
runners of the early Tanit 2 types represented by figures 7 and 8. 

For convenience of reference I henceforth use the terms Tanit 1, Tanit 2, Tanit 
3, to describe the pottery of the three strata respectively, beginning from the 
earliest. 
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triglyph-metope design. The vases without handles have similar 
red paint decoration, and on both these and the amphorae there are 
also traces of a white color wash which not only seems to be used on 


Fiaure 4. (A) Rounp Port CircuLar Hanpb.e, TAanir 1. B) AMPHORA 
or Earty Tanit 2 Type (Cf. Figure 8 


the unpainted parts but also at times seems to have covered the 
painted bands. This white color wash has often vanished owing to 


Ficgure 5. Tanit 1 Prorotyre or THE Pots From MIDDLE 
TANIT 2 


the action of the damp soil in which the vases were found, but traces 
of it are found on some urns of all three strata.! 
Stratum 2 lies immediately on top of stratum 1, only separated 


1 Can we have here an example of some ritual which entailed the covering of 
ordinary household vases with a white coating when they were to be used for re- 
ligious purposes? Countless other instances of the ceremonial and religious use of 
white or whitened objects might be cited, and especially the very common practice 
of whitewashing tombs and shrines. Cf. also the white lekythoi found in Athenian 
tombs, though these differ from our vases in having been made specially, it would 
appear, for funerary uses. 
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from it by a well-defined layer of viscous yellow clay of about 5 em. 
thickness. 

We now get an entirely different type of burial. Instead of the 
urns being encircled by cairns, they are set in the earth in groups of 
three or four, each group being surmounted by a stele. Figure 6 
shows a good view of a vertical section of this stratum. Moreover, 
the urns are now much more numerous. In stratum 1 we found on 
an average one urn per square metre. In stratum 2 we often find as 


Ficure 6. Precinct or TANIT: VERTICAL SECTION OF STRATUM 2 


many as halfadozen. The average height of the urns is again about 
25 em. 

This stratum ranges in date from about 650 B.c. to about 350 
B.c. The earliest urns in it are exactly similar to urns of seventh 
century date from the Punic tombs.' Urns of the latest type are 
found also at Lilybaeum,? which was a Punic town founded shortly 
after the destruction of Motya in 397 B.c., so that the form must 
have been prevalent at Carthage in the fourth century B.c. 

The shapes (Figs. 2, 3, 4a) that are common in stratum 1 either 
become rare in stratum 2 or else die out altogether. On the other 
hand, the majority of urns in stratum 2 are of shapes that are obvious 
developments of three rather uncommon stratum 1 types.’ Thus a de- 
finite development from one stratum to the other can be established. 


1 F.g., urns found in the Douimes tombs and in the Dermech tombs. For these 
see Delattre, op. cit., and Gauckler, op. cit. 

? These Lilybaean urns are identical in every way with the Carthage examples, 
and in all probability they were imported from Carthage—perhaps for themselves, 
perhaps for their contents. 

3 See note p. 299. 
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As a general rule the finish of the pottery becomes coarser as time 
goes on and the shapes become uglier and less symmetrical. The 
same deterioration in technique and finish is noticeable in the series 
of pottery found in the Punic tombs at Carthage, and also in the 


7. ONnr-HANDLED UrNs or Earty Tanit 2 Typ: 


Punic ware found in Sardinia, Sicily and Malta. Everywhere 
fourth century B.c. Punic pottery is inferior in quality to that of the 
earlier periods.! 

Of the urns in this stratum the earliest in date are upright urns 


Ficure 8. AMPHORAE OF EarLy TAnit 2 Type 


with ovoid body, high perpendicular neck and vertical handles; the 
smaller urns have one handle (Fig. 7), and the larger ones two 
(Fig. 4b and Fig. 8). The decoration now consists of black horizon- 

1 The clay of the earliest stratum pots is uniformly red in color, but that of some 


of the pots in this stratum takes on a brownish, greenish or whitish tinge. Such 
differences are, at least in the majority of cases, due to insufficient firing. 
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tal lines on the neck and body of the vase, and sometimes bands of 
red or purplish paint as well. 
Not long after this earliest type—perhaps about 600 B.c.—there 


Figure 9. Oxuae (Form 1) or Mippie Tanit 2 Type, with HANDLES 
CIRCULAR IN SECTION 


came into vogue quite a different type of urn. Two main varieties 
of the type are found concurrently for some time, though form 2 


Figure 10. (Form 2) or Mippte Tanit 2 Types, with HANDLES 
CIRCULAR IN SECTION 


eventually outlasted form 1. They are barrel-shaped urns or ollae 
with small handles, circular in section, at the neck. Form 1 (Fig. 9) 
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has its greatest diameter lower down its body than form 2 (Fig. 10) 
has. These urns are for the most part undecorated, though some of 
the early examples show horizontal bands of red-brown or purple- 


Ficure 11. Ampnora Type, Mippie Tanit 2, A DevELOPMENT oF TANIT 1 
Tyre (SEE FIGURE 2) 


black paint on the body and lip. A less common type in this period 
is a development of the amphora type of stratum 1 (cf. Fig. 2 with 


Figure 12. (Form 2) or Late Tanit 2 Type, wirh Hanpies 
TICAL IN SECTION 


Fig. 11). The technique is the same as that of the urns in Figures 9 
and 10. 

In the latest group, which perhaps began about 450 B.c., descend- 
ants of form 2 of the previous group predominate (Fig. 12). The 
handles of all urns are now flat ellipses in section instead of being 
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round as in the last group.!. The shape of the neck varies very much, 
but this is just another instance of the diminished care used in manu- 
facture. None of these urns has any decoration. 

The third and last stratum probably began about 300 B.c. and is 
contemporaneous with the Punic wars. 

The urns are similar in shape to those found at many late Punic 
colonies along the shores of North Africa (e.g. at Collo? and Had- 
rumetum*), and in Spain.‘ In technique and finish the pottery is 
identical with that found in the latest Punic graves at Carthage, 
i.e. those on the hill of S. Monique * and those on the Odeon hill.® 
There is thus no reason to doubt that this burial ground was in use 
up to the last years of Punic Carthage. 

The urns of this period are exceedingly uninteresting. Most of 


Figure 13. or Form, Tanit 3 


them are identical in shape with those of the latest stratum 2 type 
(Fig. 12), but a few (Fig. 13) are simple forms without the angular 
neck contour characteristic of that class. All the urns are now much 
smaller and the average height is only 17 em. Decoration, consist- 
ing of red-brown horizontal lines, is confined to one or two examples. 
The majority are coarsely made plain vases of reddish or greyish 
clay. The number found is again five or six per square metre. 
This stratum has been badly disarranged by subsequent building 


1 This change in the shape of the handle is a sure criterion of date, not only at 
Carthage, but, I venture to suggest, at the other western Phoenician sites as well. 
The early urns (Tanit 1 and first half of Tanit 2) have handles round or double 
round in section (o or #). Both these types degenerate from the fifth century 
onwards into a handle elliptical in section. The round handle degenerates from 
o to ©, and the double round works through distinct stages, © «© cD ©, to the 
same ultimate ellipse. 

2S. Gsell, Fouilles de Gouraya, figs. 25 and 26. 

3 Leynaud, C. R. Acad. Inscr., 1911, p. 470 ff. 

4L. Siret, op. cit. 

5 A. L. Delattre, Carthage: Nécropole punique voisine de S. Monique, a series of 
articles in Cosmos, 1899-1906. 

6 P. Gauckler, Nécropoles puniques, tombs 234-279. 
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operations (Fig. 14).' A few broken stelae are found, but most of 
the original stones were removed for building purposes by the 
Romans. As can be seen from the illustration, many of the urns are 
broken, and others are found lying on their side or upside down— 
undoubted proofs of disturbance. No early imperial sherds are 
found on the site—nothing prior to the third century a.p.—and the 
style of the later masonry is late Roman. Consequently it was 
perhaps the spread of Christianity at Carthage that caused people to 
forget Tanit and desecrate her enclosure. 

Exact parallels to most of these Tanit types of urns have been 


Figure 14. View or Part or Stratum 3 


brought to light in the other western Phoenician colonies.* At 
Motya in Sicily Mr. J. I. S. Whitaker has excavated two early 
Phoenician cemeteries,* which, on independent evidence, he dates 
from about 700 B.c. onwards. In these he has found amphorae 
(Fig. 15a) * in many cases identical in shape and decoration with 
those of Tanit 1, but more akin in technique to early Tanit 2 types. 


' Kelsey, op. cit., p. 34 f., and Poinssot and Lantier, op. cit., p. 38. 

2 An attempt to correlate some of this western Phoenician pottery has recently 
been made by B. Pace in Mon. Ant., XXX (1925), I, p. 181 ff. His paper, how- 
ever, almost entirely confines itself to a discussion of the Motyan and Carthaginian 
finds. No real systematic attempt has yet been made to collect the available 
evidence from all the sites. 

3 J.1I.S. Whitaker, Motya, p. 206 ff. and p. 257 ff. For the pottery see further 
p. 290 ff. 

Tbid., fig. 72. 
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One-handled pots‘ similar to Tanit 1 type are also very common. 
Again, one-handled urns (Fig. 16) ? with perpendicular neck identical 
in shape and decoration to the early Tanit 2 type are numerous, 
while Mr. Whitaker also found many examples of low-bellied ollae 


Figure 15. (A) AMPHORA AND (B) OLLA FouND IN THE EARLY CEM- 
ETERY AT Morya 


(Fig. 15b) * of the middle Tanit 2 type. In the later Motyan and in 
the Lilybaean cemeteries we find some late Tanit 2 and Tanit 3 types. 

Further parallels occur at Malta. The few early Phoenician 
tombs that have so far been discovered give us similar types to both 


Figure 16. ONre-HANDLED URNs FRoM CeMeTerRY AT Morya 


Tanit 1 and Tanit 2 pottery. Figure 17 shows an interesting parallel 
to an early Tanit 2 amphora. Figure 18 is like the early Tanit 2 
one-handled type, but is still more like those prototypes of it that I 
have mentioned from stratum 1. 

1 Tbid., fig. 76 (top right-hand corner). 


2 Ibid., figs. 72, 76, 77. 
3 Tbid., figs. 72, 77. 
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And so, too, in Sardinia, though there I have so far found no 
parallels to Tanit 1 types. The Phoenicians were perhaps not estab- 
lished there as early as they were in Sicily and Carthage. We have, 
however, later parallels in abundance. First, developments of the 
high-necked vases, early Tanit 2 (Fig. 19).' Second, complete 
parallels to the later olla type of Tanit 2 and 3 (Fig 20).* 

A comparative study of all these western Phoenician fabrics 
seems to warrant the following conclusions: 

I. The early types, those of the eighth to the sixth century B.c., 
are very much akin to each other. Yet they show sufficient minor 
differences in technique and decoration to exclude the possibility 
that they were exportations from one common source and fabric. 


Ficgure 18. One-HAan- 
DLED VASE FROM AN Ear- 
LY Toms AT MALTA 


Figure 17. AmpnHora IN VAL- 
LETTA Museum, or EARLY 
Tanit 2 Type 


The types must have been brought from the East by the Phoenician 
colonists of Carthage, Sicily, Sardinia and Malta, after which local 
industries were set up in each colony. 

It. From the sixth century onward these local industries developed 
on independent lines for the most part, though trade and commerce 
never allowed them to be entirely independent of each other. 

III. Eventually the Carthaginian mercantile hegemony in the 
fourth and third centuries caused the pottery types prevalent at the 
time in Carthage to be spread abroad in her Phoenician dependencies 
in North Africa, Spain and Sardinia. The late Phoenician vases 

' See also, for amphora type, Mon. Ant., XXI (1912), p. 103, figs. 22.2 and 4. 

2 See also Mon. Ant., XXI (1912), p. 90, figs. 16.3 and 17.1. The mushroom- 
topped and the pear-shaped oinochoai in figure 20 are typical early Punic types in 
the Carthage tombs (e.g. at Douimes and at Dermech). They are also common 
at Motya. 
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found in these localities were in part imported from Carthage and in 
part local imitations of Carthaginian wares. It is significant that 
Sicily and Malta show this later Carthaginian influence less than the 


Figure 19. Pots or Earty Tanit 2 Type, CaGLiari 
MvusEeUM 


more westerly lands do: a fact easily explicable from our knowledge 
of the history of the last centuries of Punic hegemony. 


Figure 20. In Centre, Two or Late Tanir 2 AND TANIT 
3 Type. Lerr anp Ricut, PEAR-SHAPED AND MvusHROOM VASES OF 
TypicaL Punic Form, 
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I have been able merely to indicate the main lines of research that 
are opened up by the discovery of this series of Punic pottery, which 
extends in date over six centuries or more. Hitherto, apart from the 
detailed accounts of her wars, first with the Sicilian Greeks and 
afterwards with Rome, our knowledge of the relationship of Carth- 
age with the outside world has been meagre in the extreme. Now, 
with this complete series of pottery from the Tanit burial ground to 
guide us, we may hope that at last a proper correlation of the pot- 
tery of the western Phoenicians will be worked out and that thereby 
much light may be shed, not only on the commercial relationships 
between Carthage and these other Phoenician colonies, but also on 
the origin of the various settlements themselves. What was the 
date of the founding of Motya, Panormos, Caralis, Sulci, Tharros and 
the rest? How many of them were founded by the parent com- 
munities of the east and how many, if any, were founded by the 
daughter state of Carthage? These are some of the questions that 
are still without an answer, the answers to which have, I believe, 
been brought appreciably nearer by the discovery of this precinct of 
Tanit at Carthage. 
D. B. HARDEN 
UNIVERSITY OF MICHIGAN 
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THE ORIGIN AND DEVELOPMENT OF THE 
ALPHABET 


Ir would seem to be an act of sheer temerity for a classical philolo- 
gist to attempt to present anything new or worth while on the ques- 
tion of the origin of the Semitic alphabet. My excuse is that the 
detached point of view of an outsider may be of service; my consola- 
tion is that the absurdities which I may perpetrate can scarcely be as 
great as some of those perpetrated by well-known experts as a result 
of their superfluity of knowledge. 

The great activity of recent years in the discussion of the subject 
has been due to a masterly article by E. A. Gardiner published in 
1916.! The remarkable restraint shown by Gardiner stands out in 
high relief against the attempts of some of his successors. Gardiner’s 
paper is so well known that I need not describe it fully. He pub- 
lished some inscriptions found by Petrie in Sinai in 1905 and showed 
that they were probably Semitic in content and alphabetic in script, 
and must date from about 1500 B.c. or earlier. With the interpreta- 
tion of the inscriptions I shall not deal; suffice it tosay that Gardiner’s 
suggestion that the word Baalat (goddess) occurs on several of the 
inscriptions has for the most part found acceptance, though the same 
cannot be said of certain attempts at elucidation made by others. 
While it is theoretically sound to take up together the problem of the 
recognition of the letters in these new inscriptions and that of their 
interpretation, the result of such practice has actually been unfortu- 
nate. In the eagerness to interpret them violence has been done to 
scientific procedure in identifying the characters. This paper, inso- 
far as it deals with the new inscriptions,’ is concerned only withthe 
identification of the characters on the basis of their resemblance on 
the one hand to the earliest examples of the Semitic alphabet and on 
the other to Egyptian hieroglyphs. For the importance of Gardi- 
ner’s article lies precisely in showing this double resemblance in in- 
scriptions which are many centuries older than the earliest previously 
known Semitic script. Indeed the newly found script of Sinai has 
been hailed (too enthusiastically, I think) as the missing link between 
Egyptian and Semitic. 

1“*The Egyptian Origin of the Semitic Alphabet,” in Journal of Egyptian 
Archaeology, III, 1-16. I have read most of the literature that has appeared 
since this article (not to mention earlier material), including (beside that men- 
tioned in the following pages), books, articles, and reviews by Grimme, Vd6lter, 
Eisler, Hermann, Zoller, Bruston, Sayce, Schneider, Lehmann-Haupt, Sottas, 
Capart, Bissing, Gardthausen, Hehn, Mentz, and others. 


2 The value of this paper, such as it may be, is in no wise dependent on these 
inscriptions. 
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Egyptian origin of the alphabet had long been suspected, but before 
1916 there was a strong skepticism on this point, partly as a revul- 
sion against the absurdities of Rougé in deriving the alphabet from 
Egyptian hieratic writing, partly as a result of discoveries elsewhere. 
For example, the discovery of the Cretan script brought to light 
several striking resemblances between Cretan characters and Semitic 
letters which led Evans to claim a Cretan origin for the alphabet.! 
But in the first place 
| PRIMITIVE SINAI | PHOENICIAN these same similarities 


exist between Semitic 


O O O and Egyptian: the 


Cretan adze symbol, for 


example, which Evans 
E 4 likens to the Semitic 
samekh,is found in Egyp- 
8 tian hieroglyphics, so 
that one may well argue 


for Egyptian origin of 
+ 


the Cretan script.2. In 
the second place one 
must not be misled by a 


few striking similarities 
between scripts of picto- 
graphic origin. This 


y0int is made clear when 
we take signs made by 


primitive peoples in vari- 


b } ous parts of the world 


and compare them with 


A the alphabet. Soaseries 


of primitive ownership 


symbols in no way con- 
CJ LJ Ct) nected with Egyptian or 
Semitic writing shows 
striking similarities now 


Ficure 1 


to the Phoenician, now to the new Sinaitie characters.’ Of only 93 
signs shown by Danzel those given in Figure 1 are in point.* 


' Scripla Minoa, 1909, pp. 86 ff. 

2 Such, in fact, is the position of J. Sundwall, Der Ursprung der kretischen 
Schrift, 1920. 

> Danzel, Die Anfange der Schrift, 1912, pl. IV. 

‘ These forms, it seems to me, effectively dispose also of Petrie’s theories (The 
Formation of the Alphabet, in British School of Archaeology in Egypt, Studies Series 
III, 1912). The same may be said of Morlet’s attempts (Mercure de France 192, 
Dec. 15, 1926, pp. 563 ff., and earlier articles) to derive the alphabet from marks 
found at Glozel which he attributes to the early neolithic period. As a test of 
his theory (which is full of absurdities), I was able to find among his marks excel- 
lent forms, such as any child would recognize, of all our present Arabic numerals! 
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In the foregoing I have assumed that the alphabet was of picto- 
graphic origin. It is hard to see how it could have arisen in any 
other way. Aside from general considerations of probability, the 
Semitic names of the letters are names of things, and it is less likely 
that the names applied to the letters were due to fancied rather than 
real resemblances. In addition, we have the clearly pictographic 
character of the Sinaitie script, which it seems likely was related in 
some way to the earliest Semitic alphabet. 

It may be said that the argument made above against Cretan and 
other origins of the alphabet on the basis of a few striking resem- 
blances may be applied with equal force against an Egyptian origin. 
Here again the Sinaitiec script seems to be the best answer. After 
all Sinai, meeting place of Egyptian and Semite, is, as Gardiner 
pointed out, a logical place for the development of the Semitic 
alphabet, especially since it is likewise geographically suited to be the 
point from which the two independent branches of Semitic script, 
North and South, spread. I say development, because the actual 
invention may have taken place not in Sinai but in Egypt. 

With this in mind we should look for the Egyptian prototypes of 
the alphabet in the region of Sinai rather than elsewhere in Egypt. 
For there are local as well as chronological variations in script. 
Besides, the printed hieroglyphs are often quite different from those 
found on the monuments, as some scholars seem to have forgotten. 
The Egyptian hieroglyphs found in Gardiner and Peet’s Inscriptions 
of Sinai, Part I, 1917, with all their crudeness, offer just the material 
wanted for a better understanding of some of the Semitic letters. 
In any case their very crudeness is instructive in the light it sheds on 
the development of Semitic script. If there are any contributions 
of value in this paper, the utilization of these hieroglyphs is one of 
them. 

Most of Gardiner’s identifications of Semitic and Sinaitie char- 
acters with Egyptian symbols may be accepted: aleph, beth, daleth, 
mem, nun, ayin, pe, resh.! In the following, additional light will be 
thrown on some of them. The other identifications to be discussed 
are new, unless otherwise noted.? 

1 In part these represent identifications by earlier scholars. Most of those made 
by other scholars since 1916 may be dismissed without further ado. 

2 In the table (Fig. 2) the following points should be noted: Column 1 gives the hier- 
oglyphs as they are found in the usual type fonts. These are often misleading for 
two reasons: (1) they often show late forms which have lost all resemblance to the 
original character; (2) they are made to face from left to right to harmonize with 
our modern alphabetic writing, while on the monuments they usually face the 
other way. Column 2 gives forms of hieroglyphs found in Sinai as given in Gardi- 
ner and Peet’s Inscriptions of Sinai. Care has been taken to select examples for 
which authenticated copies were available and which date from the twelfth dy- 
nasty or earlier. Most of the examples are taken from no. 53, others are very 
common. Those less common and taken from inscriptions other than no. 53 are: 


first ox-head, no. 89 Fr.; boomerang, no. 54; man with hands upraised (last 
example), no. 181 (dynasty XVIII); wali, the third and fourth examples are 
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| | = | | 2 = | 
| | <| = | | 
KS aleph | ox alpha A | 
aja or G1) 34 49 3 4 a3 beth house beta | B 
m ? ad daleth door delta D 
hook | F, U,V, 
) Y y Nay py | cow 
if HB 8 A IAW cheth | fence eta eta | H 
m/e O ® D jee! teth | basket? | theta (Th) 
AZ RZ yod hand q iota | 
be 5 5 7 1 (nahash) (serpent) | 
i f fi samekh prop (xi) (X) 
—_— 7 00/19 Pe mouth | pi 
A (6x) QQ FY g9\ 4 q 41) q resh head rho R 
om w w |w lww 313 shin tooth sigma s | 
++ +} x | + tau mark tau 


FIGURE 2 
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Gardiner gives two forms of the Egyptian symbol for house as 
the prototypes of the various forms of beth in the Sinai Semitic 
inscriptions. It is still another form, however (™), which is the 
prototype of the typical Semitic beth, and more than that, it is the 
variation of this form found in Egyptian hieroglyphics from Sinai 
that comes closest to the Semitic, as will be seen from the table.!. In 
fact, this same form may be the unidentified Sinaitic character of 
Gardiner’s no. 352. 

Gimel has proved a stumbling-block. It is supposed to mean 
“‘camel,’”’ but this animal is not found in the hieroglyphs. Perhaps 
the inventor of the alphabet mistook some hieroglyph for a camel. 
Gimel has also been explained as meaning “ boomerang” by com- 
parison with the Assyrian gamlu.? This would lead us back to the 
hieroglyph representing a boomerang. There is, however, another 
possibility which deserves mention. The Semites may have got 
along at first without a gimel, using the kaph for both surd and 
sonant, just as in early Latin the letter C served for both. It may 
be pointed out that in the Semitic Assyrian cuneiform there is no 
distinction between ag and ak, ig and ik, ug and uk, ad and at, etc., 
ab and ap, etc., though, to be sure, there is a distinction when the 
consonant begins the syllable, e.g., between ga and ka.’ The objec- 
tion may be made that the Semites at an early period distinguished 
between d and t, b and p; against this the example of Latin may 
again be urged.‘ The position of gimel in the alphabet, which as an 
added letter might be expected to be at the end, may be due to the 
desire to put it between its sister sonants, beth and daleth. As to 
the source of the gimel, it is not likely that it came from the cunei- 
form, though the most striking example of similarity between 


doubtful; the fourth is a picture rather than a sign as used here (no. 55e) and has 
been somewhat regularized in the present reproduction; palm (second example), 
no. 201 (dynasty XVIII). Column 3 gives forms found in the Sinaitic Semitic 
inscriptions. They are taken from Gardiner’s copies and photographs (the fac- 
similes in Gardiner and Peet’s Inscriptions are larger than those in Gardiner’s 
article), except that I made some slight modifications in those found in no. 345 
as a result of a careful examination of the original in the British Museum. The 
letters have been filled in with white paint; it is difficult in some cases to be sure 
that this has been done correctly. Column 4 gives the letters as found in the 
Byblos inscriptions reported by Dussaud (Syria, V, 1924, pp. 135 ff.). His 
copies have been slightly modified from his photographs. Column 5 is based on 
Dussaud (Syria, VI, 1925, pp. 101 ff.), column 7 on the Samaria publication re- 
ferred to below. The other columns are taken from standard sources. In the 
South Semitic column, if only one example is given, it is from Sabaean, if more 
than one, the first is Sabaean. 

11 have noted three examples: nos. 35 (bis), 33. The remarkable form of the 
early Corinthian beta (U1) is exactly that of another Egyptian house symbol 
(phonetic value mer). Whether there is any significance in this fact I cannot say. 

2 So Eisler (Journal Asiatic Society, 1923, pp. 35 ff.), who even derives the char- 
acter from cuneiform. But this is improbable. 

3L. W. King, First Steps in Assyrian, 1898, p. xxxiv. 

4I do not urge examples of interchange of k and g in Semitic (cf., e.g., Wright, 
Lectures on the Comparative Grammar of the Semitic Languages, 1890, p. 50 f.) 
because there is similar interchange of p and b, t and d. 
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Semitic and primitive cuneiform given by Delitzsch' is precisely 
that between gimel and the Babylonian sign for camel’s hump. 
But this old Babylonian form must have disappeared long before 
the Semitic letter was introduced. 

The Byblos inscriptions have given new confirmation of Gardi- 
ner’s derivation of daleth from the hieroglyph for “‘door.’’ The 
perpendicular line at the right, in contrast with the oblique line of 
later forms, shows the accuracy of the South Semitic in preserving 
the original shape. 

Sethe’s conjecture ? that he, “behold,” is based on the Egyptian 
symbol of a man with uplifted arms, is convincing. Transitional 
forms are found in the Sinai hieroglyphs. The Semitic forms 
apparently reproduce two similar Egyptian signs.’ Here the South 
Semitic preserves the original more accurately than the North 
Semitic. Sethe’s further conjecture that the letter harm, peculiar 
to South Semitic, is only a variation of this, is also convincing, 
though it is perhaps more accurate to say that a differentiation of 
function arose in the case of two slightly different forms of the same 
letter. Both forms evidently go back to the time before the dif- 
ferentiation, as is seen from the Sinaitic examples. 

The meaning of vau is “hook” or “nail.’”’ The word is found 
in the Old Testament (Ex. 26: 32, ete.) applied to the hooks from 
which curtains were hung. Gardiner’s identification of it with 
Egyptian Y is not satisfactory, because this is not and does not 
look like a hook and, besides, seems to be rare except in combina- 
tions. I found but one example of it, and that doubtful, in the 
Sinai hieroglyphs. The hieroglyph for “scepter” could be mistaken 
for a hook, but the change of form is difficult to account for. An- 
other explanation is desirable. 

The meaning of zayin is not certain. “ Weapon,” “sickle,”’ 
“olive,” all have been suggested.* One has better luck with the 
second meaning than with the others in finding a suitable Egyptian 
prototype and in tracing the development of the Semitic letter. 
The Sinaitic hieroglyphs give us forms exactly suited to our needs. 
The Sinai Semitic, Byblos, and South Semitic forms are interesting 
developments of this form. The Samaria form is striking, but I do 
not insist on it, as it is due rather to the cursive tendency to make 
letters in one stroke (cf. the Samaria yod) than to a survival of the 
original shape. The same cannot be said of the South Semitic 
Sabaean, which shows little or no cursive influence. 

' Die Entstehung des dltesten Schriftsystems, 1897, p. 230. 

2 Nachr. Kgl. Ges. Wiss. Goettingen, Ph. Hist. Kl., 1917, p. 437. 

+1 find myself anticipated in this suggestion by Eisler (Die Kenitischen Wethin- 


schriften der Kyksoszeit, 1919). 
4 The first two meanings are, of course, not mutually exclusive. 
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Cheth is said to mean “fence” or “enclosure.’”’! The earliest 
Semitic and Greek ? forms show that the letter may be derived from 
the Egyptian symbol for “wall.”” The Sinaitic hieroglyphs give 
good transitional forms. 

The meaning of teth is quite uncertain. The Egyptian prototype 
of the Phoenician form might be the sign for “city” (see table, 
Fig. 2). But if we start from the South Semitic forms, we come to 
the hieroglyph for “‘ vase stand,’ which might conceivably explain 
the suggested meaning of teth as “basket.’’ But this is scarcely 
satisfactory. 

Yod and kaph clearly mean “hand,” but the difference between 
the two has not always been correctly appreciated as far as the 
determination of the Egyptian prototype is concerned. Kaph 
means the “palm of the hand,’ as we can see from numerous 
passages in the Old Testament.’ It is this letter, therefore, that 
should be derived from the Egyptian hieroglyph of the open hand— 
not yod, as suggested by Gardiner and others. Two of the prongs 
of the kaph in North Semitic represent the outline of the four 
fingers kept together, the third (which is shorter in some of the 
characters of the Byblos inscriptions) is the thumb. It is not 
without interest to note that later and independently a similar but 
even more simplified form of the open hand arose in the Roman 
numeral V. In the Byblos inscriptions there are only the three 
prongs, in later Semitic (and perhaps in the Sinaitic inscriptions, as 
shown in the second example in the table) the prolongation of the 
thumb line represents the wrist. The South Semitic forms show 
the fingers as a square open at one end, or as a triangle, with the 
thumb sticking out above. 

Yod means not merely the hand, but sometimes the wrist,‘ some- 
times the whole arm.® The related Assyrian word id(u) means the 
arm with the hand. The Byblos inscriptions make it quite clear 
that yod comes from the hieroglyph of a side view of the bent right 
hand, together with the forearm and a part of the upper arm.® The 
development of the Phoenician from the Egyptian form is strikingly 
paralleled by the development of a sign in the Cretan Linear script 
A out of a pictograph similar to the Egyptian hieroglyph.’ 

1 Possibly related to chaits found only in Ez. 13: 10, where it is usually trans- 
lated “‘ wall.” 

2 The form shown at the upper right in the Greek column of Figure 2 is from the 
newly found Marsiliana alphabet, an Etruscan alphabet of the eighth or early 
seventh century (cf. Grenier in Ecole francaise de Rome, XLI, 1924, 1). 

3 Cf. especially 2 K. 11: 12, of clapping the hands, and Ex. 9: 29, 33, of spreading 
them out in prayer. 

* Gen, 24: 22. 

§ Je. 38: 12. 

® So, also, Kalinka in Klio, XVI, 1920, p. 311, who wrote before the discovery 


of the Byblos inscriptions. 
7 Evans, Scripta Minoa, fig. 42, p. 89. 
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Lamed is generally said to mean “ox-goad.’’ Such an implement 
is not found in the hieroglyphs. The word lamed does not actually 
occur in that form; malmed occurs once (Ju. 3: 31), and the con- 
text has led to the translation “ox-goad.’”’ Lamed and malmed are 
clearly derived from a verb meaning “to teach.’”’ This verb is 
used in Hos. 10: 11, of training a heifer to the yoke. Perhaps, 
therefore, the noun refers to a heavy whip. Such whips were used 
in driving animals in Egypt and are shown on hieroglyphs.! The 
form is exactly that wanted for the prototype of lamed. To derive 
lamed from labad, “‘wool,’’ and refer it to the hieroglyph for “coil 
of rope,”’ is far more difficult as to meaning and form.? 

The four-toothed mem found in the Sinaitic Semitic inscriptions 
is paralleled by a four-toothed form in Sinaitic hieroglyphic. The 
three-toothed form of the regular Phoenician script is also found, 
especially in one inscription (no. 141), where there are fifteen ex- 
amples, in addition to two broken signs, one of which might have 
had four teeth. 

It has been noted that the letter nun, meaning “fish,” is called 
nahash, “serpent,” in South Semitic, and that both fish and serpent 
appear in the Sinai Semitic inscriptions. Besides, it seems that 
there are two different kinds of serpent. Presumably all were used 
with the same value, just as there are two different forms of the 
house symbol. But it is conceivable that the fish and the serpent at 
first represented slightly different n-sounds, or at least that the 
inventor of the alphabet thought that they were different. We 
must suppose that before the North and South Semitic alphabets 
split off from their parent, the fish symbol had disappeared, but that 
the name still continued in use alongside of the name nahash. 
Somewhat analogous, though more complicated, was the situation in 
the case of the Greek sibilants: in Doric Greek the name san preserved 
the name of the Semitic shin, but took the alphabetic position of the 
tsade, while in the other dialects sigma, retaining the position and 
form of shin, apparently took its name from still another sibilant, 
samekh. Toreturn to nun, the greater complexity of the fish symbol 
would explain its disappearance, as a simplification of its form would 
lead to confusion with ayin and pe, as may be seen from the Sinaitic 
Semitic inscriptions. 

The meaning of samekh is almost certainly ‘“prop”’ or “ post.”’ 
With this in mind it is easy to find the Egyptian prototype in the 

‘In column 1 of the table I have given, in addition to the conventional sign, a 
reproduction of the whip from Borchardt’s article in Zeit. fiir aegyp. Sprache, 
XXXV, 1897, p. 106. 

? An argument has been found in the Greek form labda beside lambda. But 
lambda is more easily explained as derived from lamed than from labda. _Psichari 
Revue des Btudes Juives, LXIV, 1912, p. 1 ff.) cites the analogy of 8 and 6 in- 


serted between yup and vp respectively (e.g. avépés). A better parallel is the 
epenthetic p in Latin words like emptus. 
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sign for column. Particularly instructive and satisfying for our 
purpose is the Sinaitic form of this hieroglyph. The Sabaean (South 
Semitic) form may be explained as emphasizing the lower part of the 
column (which in North Semitic becomes a mere line) and as min- 
imizing the upper part (which in North Semitic becomes the more 
important element). 

The meaning of tsade is uncertain. None of the meanings usually 
given explains the form satisfactorily or leads to a satisfactory 
Egyptian prototype. “Fishhook” is impossible because the sign 
does not resemble a fishhook, because it does not resemble the Egyp- 
tian sign from which it is supposedly derived (€——), and because the 
latter is not a fishhook.' Perhaps it is related to the word tsad, 
“side” (of a man).2- The Egyptian hieroglyph showing a side view 
of a man sitting in a chair might then be the prototype. It would 
explain both Phoenician and South Semitic forms, different as they 
are, very well. The former preserves in its first vertical stroke the 
straight line of the man’s back continued by the rear leg of the chair; 
the short horizontal stroke is the lap; the next stroke, which is 
vertical, represents the lower leg; the last stroke is that of the feet. 
The South Semitic Sabaean preserves the original form more accu- 
rately: at the top is the circle for the head; the three prongs represent 
two legs of the chair and, in one stroke, the legs of the man. Among 
the Sinaitic hieroglyphs we find perfect transitional types which show 
how the original signs gradually decayed into linear form. 

Another obscure form is goph. If the meaning “ head”’ is correct, 
we may think of the front view of the human head as shown in the 
hieroglyphs as the prototype. But the explanation which is said to 
be the more usual one, “ knot,’’ perhaps suggests a more likely origin. 
The Egyptian loop sign, found in a simplified form in Sinai, both in 
hieroglyphic and in the Semitic script, serves our need. The Phoe- 
nician letter exhibits a form still further simplified. The life sign, 
which is some sort of knot, might also be thought of, and it is not 
inconceivable that both were used and interacted on each other in 
the development of the final form. 

After the above was written I discovered that in one of the earliest 
Greek inscriptions (at Abu Simbel, dated seventh century), there is 
a remarkable form of the koppa (see last example in Greek column of 
the table). Can this be a preservation of the original Egyptian 
form? It seems too striking to be attributed to accident. 

Shin means “tooth.’”’ A plausible prototype is the Egyptian sign 
for mountain.’ Either the inventor of the alphabet mistook this 


1 No fishhook of this type is shown by Petrie, Tools and Weapons, ete., 1917. 
21 find that Schaumberger, too, makes this suggestion (Biblica, VI, 1925, pp. 
326 ff.), but he adopts a different hieroglyph as prototype. 
3 The three-peaked ridge was suggested by Sethe. 


| 
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sign for a picture of teeth, or else he used tooth in the figurative sense 
for mountain which is found in the Old Testament (Job 39: 28; 1 
Sam. 14: 4, 5; also the place named Shen in 1 Sam. 7: 12). 

Tau may be derived from one of several Egyptian signs, some of 
which the Egyptians themselves confused. Whichever it was that 
the inventor had before him is immaterial, as he seems to have inter- 
preted it, not in the Egyptian fashion, but as the well-known “ mark” 
or cross of ownership. Sethe’s solution is similar.' 

Sayce has pointed out? that the letters must be tilted to one side 
in order to make the forms harmonize with the names. His explana- 
tion is that the letters must have been written in columns at first. 
This holds true also in order to make good the Egyptian origin. The 
following letters show forms tilted 90 degrees to the right of the 
corresponding Egyptian signs: beth, daleth, yod, kaph, lamed, mem, 
ayin, pe, shin. Mem and shin are only apparent exceptions to this 
rule. The South Semitic best preserves the early forms of these 
letters. As the two letters tended to be confused, Greek and some 
of the Phoenician alphabets changed the position of the mem. Greek 
alone, in common with South Semitic, preserved the form of shin. 
The other early Phoenician alphabets preserved the tilted mem and 
got around the difficulty by tilting the verticai shin a quarter turn 
to the left. As in the case of shin, so in that of lamed South Semitic 
and Greek preserve the correct tilt, while Phoenician turns it upside 
down to avoid confusion with gimel. The only other tilts are those 
of he and aleph in Phoenician, which will be explained in a moment. 

Several of the letters are not tilted at all. As these are invariably 
tall, narrow letters, we are led to another explanation to supplement 
Sayce’s. It seems that the desire to save space by making the 
letters as narrow as possible led to the tilting of some and the re- 
tention of the original position of others. Zayin might have been 
one of the letters to be tilted, but the shortening of the blade of the 
sickle, begun even in the Sinai hieroglyphs, made this unnecessary. 
Aleph, too, could be treated either way. In Phoenician it was tilted, 
in South Semitic not. South Semitic also preserved the upright 
position of he. In Phoenician there is a quarter turn to the left. 
This could only have taken place after the body and legs of the 
original figure had disappeared. 

To sum up, the letters whose height was greater than their width 
retained their original positions; those whose width exceeded their 


1 Loc. cit. 

2“*The Origin of the Phoenician Alphabet,’”’ in Proceedings of the Society of 
Biblical Archaeology, XXXII, 1910, p. 215. 

’ The form of aleph in the Byblos inscriptions is obviously a local variant, so 
that the fact that its width is greater than its height supplies no argument against 
the tilting theory. The Moabite and Greek forms are clearly closer to the original 
hieroglyph. 
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height were tilted to the right 90 degrees, so as to make them nar- 
rower. The suggestion may have come in changing from columnar 
writing, as Sayce thought. The general correctness of this ex- 
planation and of the derivation of the letters given in this paper is 
confirmed by the fact that no other tilting took place until the 
Semitic alphabets split into two branches, and then only in easily 
explained cases. 

Most of the letters are derived from signs directed toward the 
right (except, of course, those which are completely symmetrical, 
such as tau), that is, signs which were read from right to left. The 
exceptions are aleph, vau(?), yod, kaph, nun. All these facts tend 
to support the Egyptian origin of the alphabet; for in Egyptian 
hieroglyphs the writing is usually in columns with figures facing 
the right. Occasionally left to right signs are found. In rows the 
writing is usually from right to left. 

We are now prepared to theorize a bit on the exact way in which 
the alphabet was invented. It has been assumed in the foregoing 
that it was the invention of a single individual simply because no 
other explanation seems possible. This does not preclude the 
possibility, even the likelihood, that others modified and improved 
the original invention. How much did the inventor know about the 
hieroglyphs? Clearly he was not entirely ignorant of their sig- 
nificance, or he could not have identified the signs for water and 
house, as Bauer' has observed. Nor is it likely that he was thor- 
oughly conversant with them, or he would have departed less from 
the Egyptian method of writing, with its word-signs, determinants, 
ete.2 Still it must be remembered that the adaptation of the style 
of writing of one language to another brings about improvement and 
universalization, partly because of the necessity of meeting the 
problems of the language to which the writing is being adapted 
(witness the improvements introduced by the Greeks), partly be- 
sause of the liberation from conservative traditions. The latter 
factor must have been particularly important in the adaptation of 
the highly conservative Egyptian script. On the whole, however, 
it is most likely that the Semite who invented the alphabet had a 
relatively small knowledge of Egyptian writing. Bauer’s suggestion 
that he had been shown by some Egyptian how to write his name in 
hieroglyphs is a good one, for, as Bauer observes, it was customary 
to write names in Egyptian with the alphabetic signs, and this 
would cause the Semite to note the use of the acrophonic principle. 
This principle may best be explained by an example: the sign for 
water became the letter m because that is the first letter of the Sem- 

' Zur Entzifierung der neuentdeckten Sinaischrift, 1918. 


? Contrast the awkward adaptation of Sumerian cuneiform by the Semites of 
Babylonia. 
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itic word for water (mem). Without this principle one flounders 
helplessly in trying to explain the origin of the alphabet, or is led 
to all sorts of fantastic explanations.' 

Once the inventor had determined on the acrophonic principle, 
the question arises how he selected his pictures. It seems most 
likely that he went to an inscription, or a series of inscriptions, 
and took those signs which he could readily identify. He must have 
passed over many the identification of which was not obvious, es- 
pecially in the crude hieroglyphs to which he probably resorted. 
Yet we may well suppose that he appealed for help occasionally 
to some Egyptian friend who could tell him what the figures were. 
Some he probably rejected on account of their complexity. When 
he came to a symbol whose Semitic name began with a sound to 
which he had already assigned a character, he either ignored the 
second or substituted it for the first. Thus the order of the letters 
of the alphabet, for which absolutely no convincing or even slightly 
plausible explanation has ever been given, must be due in large 
part to the arrangement of characters on some Egyptian inscription. 
The only argument for a planned arrangement of the letters which 
deserves even passing notice is based on the fact that the three 
sonants, beth, gimel, daleth, are grouped together. The objection to 
seeing any deliberate plan in this grouping is that the corresponding 
surds, kaph, pe, tau, are not similarly grouped. If my suggestion is 
accepted that gimel is a later addition to the alphabet and was given 
a position between the other two sonants which by mere chance came 
together, we meet both the argument and the objection satisfac- 


torily. 

How plausible the suggestion is that a single inscription was used 
by the inventor of the alphabet may be judged from the fact that 
on a single Sinaitic hieroglyphic inscription (Gardiner and Peet, no. 
53) we find the prototypes which I have suggested for all the Semitic 
letters except gimel, vau, cheth, yod, samekh, together with variant 


1 The vitality of this principle is shown by its persistence in Greek. The 
Semitic he was taken over as a vowel on account of the weak sound of the aspirate. 
The even stronger aspirate cheth was at first worn down to heta and served as the 
aspirate; later as it was weakened still more, it was pronounced eta and became a 
vowel (€é). The same principle furnishes a new but simple explanation of another 
phenomenon: why theta, not tau, is the aspirated dental in Greek, whereas most 
Semitists agree that teth is not at all aspirated, though tau often is (cf. Praetorius in 
Zeit. d. deutschen morgenl. Gesell., LXII, 1908, P: 285). In other words, one would 
expect tau to be the aspirated form in Greek, if either. Current explanations 
are unsatisfactory. What probably happened was this: when the alphabet was 
taken over by the Greeks, teth (spelled teth tau) became, by a simple metathesis 
common in Greek, thet, then theta. This determined the sound of the letter and 
made it impossible for tau to have the aspirated sound. A somewhat similar 
explanation has been offered by Praetorius for omicron. He argues as follows: 
aleph, a consonantal sound in Semitic, became a vowel in Greek because the Greeks 
did not have that consonantal sound, and in dropping it exposed the a-sound as 
the first sound. Ayin, another consonantal sound not existing in Greek, might 
also have been used for a, but as alpha had preémpted the field, it became an o. 
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forms (including the fish and both serpent types of nun) and pro- 
totypes of several unidentified characters of the Semitic inscriptions 
from Sinai. It is significant that some of the letters not repre- 
sented are the very ones whose origin is least certain. 

It is not likely, though conceivable, that an Egyptologist could 
get an inkling of the nature of the inscription which I have supposed 
was the inspiration for the alphabet by working back from the 
Semitic alphabetic order. Certain Egyptian words consist of com- 
binations of hieroglyphs in the relative positions of their Semitic 
descendants. The word for ‘“bed’’! includes in its makeup in 
immediate juxtaposition the two forms of a hand which we have 
suggested as the prototypes of yod and kaph. The word for “cat- 
tle’’? includes the two signs suggested as the prototypes of shin and 
tau. The water sign is so common in hieroglyphs that the frequent 
combination of it with the fish or the snake ‘ is scarcely significant 
for mem, nun. The facts pointed out above as to the direction in 
which some of the letters face must be considered in this connection; 
it will be noted that yod and kaph belong to left to right writing. 

It does not seem likely that the inventor of the alphabet succeeded 
at once in discovering all the consonantal sounds. Some of the 
characters, therefore, may be latter additions. Beside the gimel, 
as suggested above, the last two letters might conceivably be added 
letters, for there are three other sibilants beside the shin, and the 
daleth and teth might at first have served for the sound of tau. On 
the other hand, the inventor may have thought he saw distinctions 
where none existed. This may be the explanation of the two n-sym- 
bols, as has been suggested above. Perhaps the few unidentified 
symbols in the Sinaitic Semitic inscriptions are doublets for some 
of the identified characters. It may be pointed out here that there 
are probably not more than 21-23 different characters in these 
inscriptions. It should be remembered that wide variation of 
form may be expected as a result of (1) crudeness of execution (due 
in part to hardness of the material) ; (2) execution by various hands; 
(3) chronological differences; (4) worn condition of the monuments 
and consequent inaccuracy of report.° It is scarcely likely that all 


1 Erman, Aegyptisches Glossar, 1904, p.9. Cf. ‘‘grasp,’’ p. 78, ete. 

2 Op. cit., p. 30. 

3 This assumes the common confusion of the two hieroglyphs given in the table. 

‘Op. cit., pp. 11, 12, 68, ete. 

5 It would of course be desirable to have the monuments restudied and a search 
made for new material. For the present we are dependent chiefly on the drawings 
and photographs given by Gardiner. Some scholars have been misled by Gardi- 
ner’s cautious statements about the accuracy of his facsimilies and have taken all 
sorts of liberties with them. Furlani (Riv. d. Studi Orientali, X, 1925, p. 591) 
made a very careful examination of one of the monuments now in the Cairo 
Museum and practically substantiated Gardiner throughout as against the dis- 
tortions of Grimme. My examination of the figure in the British Museum 
(no. 345) failed to show striking inaccuracies in Gaediacr's report (see above, 
p. 313, note 2). 
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22 of the Semitic characters should occur among the 150 signs of the 
Sinaitie inscriptions, especially since one combination of four signs 
occurs six times. Those attempts at reading these inscriptions 
which are based on an identification of every one of the letters of 
the alphabet are, therefore, ipso facto open to suspicion. In the 
approximately 150 characters of the earliest Byblos inscriptions 
there is no tsade or goph. 

The use of two or more signs for house, for snake, for man with 
arms raised, and perhaps for knot suggests that after the invention 
of the alphabet other persons introduced new forms from the hiero- 
glyphs, which may have remained a source of inspiration for some 
time, while the alphabet was being perfected on Egyptian soil. 

It would be foolish to assume that the person or persons who intro- 
duced the alphabet into Semite lands copied it from the Sinaitic 
Semitic monuments about which we have just been speaking, or got 
it from the men who scratched the writing on these stones. Both 
the regular Semitic and the Sinaitic must be independently derived 
from the original script. This fact, together with the differences in 
date (which will be discussed below) and the crudeness of the Sinaitic 
as compared with the calligraphic nature of the Semitic, even in its 
earliest monuments, sufficiently explains the differences between 
them. Bauer’s objection to the assumption that the circle in 
Sinaitic is a pe and in Semitic an ayin is unjustified. We need only 
recall that in Latin the form C is the Greek gamma, while in Greek 
it is sigma. Similar examples can be adduced from the various 
branches of Semitic itself. 

A consideration of the chronology of the early alphabets furnishes 
further probability of the Egyptian origin of the alphabet. The 
sarliest Phoenician writing known up to a few years ago was that 
on the Moabite stone of King Mesha, of the ninth century B.c. 
Earlier Semitic records that had been found were written in cunei- 
form on clay tablets. Tablets found at Tell El-Amarna, Egypt, 
show that the Egyptian envoy Wenamon gave 500 rolls of papyrus 
to Zakar-Baal of Byblos in part payment for a shipment of cedar 
wood. This was at the end of the twelfth century B.c. To what 
use did the king of Byblos put the papyrus? As cuneiform was used 
only on clay tablets, it would seem that the papyrus was intended 
either for Egyptian or Phoenician characters. It used to be thought 
that the alphabet could not have been invented so early, and so the 
reason for the papyrus was not satisfactorily explained. The 
Cambridge Ancient History ' suggests that it was for export. But to 
what country could it have been exported, except to one which had 
already adopted the Phoenician alphabet?? The suggestion simply 


1 TI, 1924, p. 333. 
? Minoan Crete is out of the question, as the Minoan civilization had already 
been overthrown by Greeks. 
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makes the matter worse for those who believe in the relatively late 
origin of the alphabet. The answer to the question as to the use 
for the papyrus at Byblos was apparently found in 1923, when 
Phoenician alphabetic inscriptions almost certainly of the thirteenth 
century B.c. were found at Byblos.' It seems then that papyrus 
was probably used for alphabetic writing at Byblos long even before 
Wenamon’s time. The astonishing thing about the inscriptions 
is that the characters are not very different from those of the Moab- 
ite stone, carved four centuries later. The finding of these in- 
scriptions shows not only the absurdity of attributing the invention 
of the alphabet to a period only one or two hundred years before 
the Moabite stone, but also the necessity of carrying the invention 
back more than a few hundred years before the Byblos inscriptions.” 
The South Semitic seripts have a number of characteristics (some 
of which have been commented on above) which show that their 
parent branched off from the proto-Semitic script some time before 
the earliest Phoenician inscriptions. 

This takes us back to the Sinaitic Semitic inscriptions. Those 
who have accepted them as Semitic have dated them as late as 1500 
B.c., and that date has generally been put forth in recent years as 
the time of the invention of the alphabet. But the differences be- 
tween them and the Byblos inscriptions of King Ahiram are so 
striking, even after due allowance for the former on the score of 
crudeness and retardation of form, that I am inclined to assign them 
to the earliest of the dates suggested, about the nineteenth century, 
and to set the origin of the alphabet at about 2000 B.c. or earlier 
fully one thousand years earlier than was commonly believed a few 
vears ago. Such a date is possible even if the invention of the 
alphabet took place in Egypt proper rather than in Sinai, for begin- 
ning with the middle of the twelfth dynasty (about 2100 B.c.) 
Semitic immigration into the Nile valley grew ever stronger. 

Breasted has shown * that the use of pen, ink and papyrus came 
into Asia from Egypt, and after the fourteenth century began to 
supplant the Babylonian clay and stylus. In Breasted’s own words, 

‘it is highly unlikely that we can entirely dissociate the physical 
process and material equipment contributed by Egypt to Asia at 
this time from the alphabet which Asia likewise gained at the 
same time.’’ Since Breasted wrote, the Byblos inscriptions, show- 
ing the use of alphabetic writing in Phoenicia apparently as early as 


'R. Dussaud, Les Inscriptions Phéniciennes du tombeau d’ Ahiram, roi de Byb- 
los, in Syria, V, 1924, p. 135. Even if the inscriptions belong to the twelfth or 
eleventh century my arguments are not substantially affected. 

2Cf. Torrey, J.A.O.S., XLVI, 1926, p. 239: “We are given the impression 
[by the Byblos i inse riptions], too, of a literary language and form of writing not at 
all new, but long in use. . . It is certain... that we are a long way from 
finding the beginnings of the ‘ Phoenici ian’ alphabet. 

3 Amer. Jour. of Sem. Lang., XXXII, 1916, pp. 230 ff. 
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the thirteenth century, have been discovered. We have now also 
the ninth century cursive inscriptions found in the palace of Ahab 
at Samaria, of which the finders say:' “ Written in the ordinary 
carbon ink used in a similar way in ancient Egypt.” 

The ancient tradition that the Greeks borrowed their alphabet 
from the Phoenicians is today generally accepted. But the ancient 
tradition as to the time when this took place is not so generally 
accepted. The ninth or tenth century is as far back as most scholars 
have been willing to venture. But everything we learn from the 
above account of Phoenician writing and its origin leads us to infer 
an earlier date. The Greek tradition was that the alphabet was 
introduced by Kadmos. According to Eratosthenes this was in 
1313 B.c. My view is that this may be right,” that in any case the 
twelfth century is the latest possible date for the epoch-making 
event. My reasons are as follows: The early Greek alphabets 
can be quite as well derived from an alphabet like that used in the 
Byblos inscriptions as that found on the Moabite stone and other 
documents of about the same period. In fact the letters eta, 
lambda, pi, tau are more like the corresponding letters in the 
earlier than the later Semitic documents. Lambda and sigma, as 
we have seen, preserve forms apparently even older than those of 
the Byblos inscriptions, in agreement with South Semitic. The 
similarity of the alpha and the Moabite aleph as against the Byblos 
aleph cannot be brought forward in opposition to this view, for the 
Byblos aleph, as we have already shown on other grounds, must be 
a local variant. The beth of the Byblos inscriptions has its bottom 
stroke parallel to the base of the triangle, a form more favorable to 
the development of the Greek beta, as it is nearer the Egyptian 
prototype, than the Moabite letter. The later (as contrasted with 
the earlier) Greek epsilon, which is like our E, without projections 
at top or bottom, may be an inheritance of an early form, as found 
at Byblos. If Sethe’s derivation of the letter from Egyptian (which 
I have adopted) is correct, this “late’’ form is really the original. 
One example of Byblos vau is angular, like the Greek digamma and 
upsilon derived from that letter,’ while the Moabite letter is rounded. 

! Reisner, Fisher, Lyon, Harvard Excavations at Samaria, 1908-1910, 1924, 

" 2 As to the place of introduction (Thebes) according to the old legend, it may 
seem a difficulty that it is precisely here that a large number of inscriptions in 
Minoan script (still unpublished) were found, while there is no trace of Phoenician, 
For a satisfactory explanation see Buck in Class. Phil., X XI, 1926, pp. 22-23. 

3 Buck (Manly Anniversary Studies, p. 342, note 1) is certainly right in tracing 
both Greek letters back to the Semitic vau. The differentiation of use of two 
different forms of the same letter is illustrated by the he and harm of South 
Semitic as discussed above. It is perhaps no mere coincidence that the Greek 
upsilon is strikingly like the presumed vau of the Sinaitic Semitic inscriptions. 
Buck says: “It is to be hoped that this view . . . may receive confirmation 
from new discoveries of Semitic early variants of the vau.’’ This refers particu- 
larly to the digamma. For this we now have the Samaria cursive form (see 
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The Byblos rather than the Moabite cheth is related to the ancestor 
of the Greek eta. One form of the eta, now shown to be of very 
early origin by the Marsiliana alphabet, perhaps is even earlier than 
those of the Byblos inscriptions. Attention has already been 
called to the remarkable form of the koppa preserved at Abu Simbel, 
which seems to antedate the earliest Phoenician forms. On the 
other hand, Greek kappa and mu are closer to the Moabite than to 
the Byblos forms.' On the whole, the forms of the Greek letters 
as compared with the earliest Phoenician favor a date between the 
fourteenth and twelfth centuries for the introduction of the Semitic 
script into Greek lands. 

Breasted? has observed that the usual date assigned to the 
introduction of papyrus into Europe is much too late, because the 
Greek word Bv8dos for that article must have been derived from 
the name of the city when it was still a leading port of Phoenicia. 
If the papyrus rolls brought by the Egyptian Wenamon to the king 
of Byblos in the twelfth century were used at least in part for export, 
the alphabet must already have been introduced into Greece. At 
any rate, at this flourishing period of the history of Byblos or some- 
what earlier, the first exportation of papyrus from Byblos must 
have taken place. 

The shapes of the Greek letters, therefore, and the Greek name 
for papyrus both lead to the conclusion that the ancient tradition 
as to the time of the introduction of the alphabet into Greece cannot 
be far from the truth. Thus the Greek alphabet may have existed 
at the time of the Trojan War and must have existed when the 
Homeric poems were composed. 

That no actual monuments of the earliest period have been found 
is not strange. On the other hand, the earliest Greek inscriptions 
may be of somewhat earlier date than conservative scholars have 
been willing to admit.* Herodotos (V, 59 ff.) says that he himself 
saw at Thebes in Boeotia Kadmeian letters in the temple of Is- 
menian Apollo. Most of the letters he says were like the Ionian. 
He quotes the three inscriptions in which these letters were used, 
and observes that one of them was of the time of Laios, great-grand- 


table), closely resembling the early Greek forms from Crete; 4 4. The use 
of the older form for the vowel is comparable to the use in modern times of the 
old form i for the vowel and the restriction of the newer form j to the consonant. 
More striking yet is the fact that in Latin the letter C kept both the place and 
form of the letter G, while the latter was forced to adopt a new form and position 
in the alphabet. Cf. also Mentz, Geschichte d. griech.-rém. Schrift, 1920, p. 11. 

1 The Western Greek chi has the same shape as the Byblos kaph. I believe that 
this is no accident, but that the chi preserves an old form of kappa, as I have 
shown elsewhere Class, Phil. XXII, 1927, p. 136. 

2 Loc. cit. 

3 More liberal views are expressed by Taylor, The History of the Alphabet, ed. 2 
(1899), II, 29, accepted by Eisler in Journal of the Asiatic Society, 1923, pp. 35 
ff. Cf. also Buck in Class. Phil., X XI, 1926, p. 14, who, among others, refers the 
earliest Athenian inscription to the eighth century. 
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son of Kadmos. Another he assigns with more -caution to the 
next generation, that of Oidipous. This takes us back to the 
thirteenth or twelfth century B.c. It is customary to explain away 
these statements in one way or another. But we cannot ignore 
Herodotos’ statement that the letters were Kadmeian. He would 
scarcely have used the term of seventh century inscriptions. To 
be sure, the inscriptions are in classical Greek hexameters, but this 
merely means that the Greek was modernized by Herodotos, or 
by later scribes and scholars, or by both. Perhaps these very in- 
scriptions are referred to in Aristotle (de Mirab. 133). Here there 
is reference to finding an archaic inscription near Hypata in Thes- 
saly. As it could not be deciphered, a commission was sent to 
Athens for help. On its way through Boeotia the commission was 
advised to go to this same temple of the Ismenian Apollo in Thebes, 
where there were similar inscriptions. As a result the Thessalian 
inscription was successfully deciphered. We must see at least a 
modicum of truth in the story. 

In contrast with the difficulty in deciphering this inscription and 
with the “Kadmeian”’ letters of the inscriptions mentioned by 
Herodotos, is the inscription on the discus of Iphitos (Pausanias, 
V, 20, 1) at Olympia. The latest possible date for this inserip- 
tion is 776 B.c., the date of the establishment of the Olympic games. 
Pausanias calls attention to the unusual circumstance that the in- 
scription was not in a straight line but ran in a circle around the 
discus; he says nothing about any difficulty in deciphering it. 

The further history of the alphabet is not simple, but its main 
lines are clear. The Greeks turned some of the consonants into 
vowels and thereby made the script truly alphabetic. This step 
was one of tremendous importance. Whether the Romans borrowed 
the alphabet directly from the Greeks of Southern Italy or indirectly 
from the Etruscans has been hotly discussed. At any rate, it is the 
Romans who gave the alphabet, like so many other good things, to 
the modern world—but that is another story. The alphabet is to 
us of such surpassing importance that we cannot begin to give suffi- 
cient credit to all the peoples, Egyptians, Semites, Greeks, Romans, 
who developed it and left it to us as one of our greatest heritages. 
B. L. ULLMAN 
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A LATE TYPE OF WHEEL-MADE LAMPS 
FROM CORINTH 


THE lamp industry in the western part of the Roman Empire has 
within recent years become well known through the publication of 
such books as Lampen aus Vindonissa' by Siegfried Loeschcke and 
Roemische Bildlampen? by Fritz Fremersdorf, to mention only the 
two most thorough works in this field. But the types treated by 
these authors are comparatively limited in number, all belonging to a 
particular locality and a relatively short period of time. Moreover, 
the lamps made in the northern and western provinces all show the 
more or less direct influence of Italian prototypes, which in the early 
years of the empire were imported in great numbers and which 
continued to influence the industry that soon began to develop in 
these provinces. In the east the situation was different. In Greece 
lamps of stone and clay had been in use since prehistoric times, and 
whether or not the lamps of classical Greece are directly sprung from 
Minoan and Mycenaean types,’ from the seventh century B.c. or 
earlier, down to the Roman period the Greek lamp industry con- 
tinued its own uninterrupted development. Already in the time of 
Aristophanes lampmaking had become a specialized trade, as is 
evident from the term Avxvoro.ds, lampmaker.* 

The earliest specimens of lamps found in Rome do not differ 
materially from the Greek lamps of the third century B.c.,° and as 
late as the first century B.c., when the Roman moulded lamps began 
to be made, the influence of Greece and Asia Minor is still apparent.*® 
It was not till the beginning of the empire that terracotta lamps came 
into general use in Italy. Then they began to be employed in great 
numbers at processions and festivals as well as in tombs,’ and in 
order to meet the great demand a flourishing industry grew up and 
new types were developed with figures in relief decorating the top.*® 
At the same time lamps came to be used more and more instead of 
smoky torches for illuminating private houses. But the process 
involved in manufacturing the decorative lamps necessarily made 
them too expensive for the poorer classes,® and the demand for cheap 

Frankfurt a.M. 1919. 

2? Kurt Schroeder, Bonn. 1922. 

3 For the relation of the Greek lamps of classical times to those of the Minoan 
age, see E. Pfuhl, Jb. Arch., J, 1912, p. 56. 

* Peace, 1. 690. 

5 See Annali d. Inst., 1880, pl. 0. 

6 Cf. Fremersdorf, Roemische Bildlampen, p. 120. 

7 Cf. Walters, History of Ancient Pottery, I1, pp. 394 and 396. 

8 To denote this type of lamps I am using the term relief lamps as the equivalent 
of the German Bildlampen. 

* For a discussion of this process see Fremersdorf, op. cit. p. 38. 
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lamps gave rise to simpler types which could be produced in great 
numbers at a small cost. In Italy this resulted in a class of lamps 
the characteristic features of which are the depressed top, two or 
three raised knobs on the rim, and the factory stamp usually in 
raised letters on the reverse.' Toward the end of the first century 
A.D. this became the most common type throughout the west. 

In the Greek world terracotta lamps had been in common use all 
through the Classical and Hellenistic periods and most of these were 
wheel-made and, except for the black varnish, without decoration. 
Moulded lamps were very likely introduced some time in the third 
century B.c.,2 but, as I shall show in this paper, wheel-made lamps 
continued to be made as late as the beginning of the second century 
A.D. 

The relief lamps made in Italy were also imported into Greece, but 
imitations soon sprang up on Greek soil, and toward the end of the 
first century A.D. a new type of relief lamp had developed,’ different 
in certain particulars both from the Italian relief lamps and from the 
factory lamps, yet showing, as I believe, the influence of both.‘ 
These are made of very fine clay, in most cases very thin and fragile, 
and consequently not well adapted to common household use. 
Besides, their manufacture required skilled workmen and a great 
supply of forms, the models for which had to be made by artists who 
specialized in this work, and the price must have been much higher 
than that of simple lamps made on the wheel. 

We have already seen that in the west the factory lamps had 
developed because of the demand for inexpensive lamps, and a few 
of these have also been found at Greek sites, but these are apparently 
all imported and seem never to have been directly imitated in 
Greece. In Corinth only two complete specimens have been found 


t These are Loeschcke’s group II or Firmalampen, for which I am using the term 
factory lamps. Fremersdorf dates the beginning of this class between 60 and 70 
A.D., op. cit. p. 125, but Loeschcke favors a slightly later date, op. cit. p. 268. 

2 The most common, though perhaps not the earliest, type of Hellenistic 
moulded lamps is Walters’ ‘‘Ephesus”’ type, Catalogue of Lamps in the British 
Museum, Nos. 326-349. That this type was fully developed early in the second 
century B.c. is shown by four lamps found in a tomb at Sardis which is dated by a 
coin to about 190 B.c. See T. L. Shear, A.J.A., 1922 p. 401 and figs. 9 and 10. 

3 This type is discussed by 8. E. Bassett in a paper, a summary of which is 
given in A.J.A., 1909, p. 52. See also an article by the same author on the lamps 
from the eave at Vari, A.J.A., 1903, p. 338, where two of the relief lamps from 
Corinth are reproduced, figs. 1 and 4. 

4 The knobs commonly found on the rim of this type of lamp I believe were 
borrowed from the factory lamps, which in turn were imitations of lamps in 
bronze with similar but higher and perforated knobs to which chains for suspension 
were attached. (Cf. Loeschcke, op. cit. p. 326 and pl. XXI, 1066.) On the clay 
lamps the knobs are rarely perforated. Consequently they cannot have served 
any practical purpose, but are simply a part of the decoration. (See Dressel, 
C.U.L., vol. XV, part I, p. 783, and Axel W. Persson, Nagra studier t romerska 

lerlampor, p. 10.) Fink’s explanation (Sitz. der Akad. der Wiss. zu Miinchen, 
Philos.-Philolog. Classe, 1900, p. 688) that the knobs were used to hold the halves 
of the lamp together is shown by Persson to be groundless. The prevalence of the 
potter’s signature on these lamps also shows similarity with the factory lamps. 
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(Fig. 1, Nos. 1 and 2), both having the name MYRO in relief on the 
reverse.! Except for the size they are exactly alike, made of red 
clay quite unlike that of the Corinthian relief lamps and covered 
with a glaze of the same color. They both have handles and the 
usual knobs on the rim, but lack every other kind of decoration. 
Already before the Roman period, while the Hellenistic moulded 
lamps were in common use, a plain wheel-made lamp was produced 
in Corinth, and this type continued to be made with little variation 
in shape until the beginning of the second century A.p. The earliest 


3 4 
| Figure 1. Two Roman Factory LAMPS AND TWO LATE 
HELLENISTIC LAMps, CORINTH 
| examples are made of fine clay of a light gray color and the entire 


lamp is covered both inside and out with a glaze, usually dark 
brown. A few fragments of the same type are made of dark gray 
clay not unlike that of certain Hellenistic lamps.? But in the great 
majority of these lamps the clay is coarse and sandy, closely resem- 
bling that of the common household pottery in use at the same 


1 For other lamps with the same signature see C.J.L., vol. XV, no. 6567, and cf. 
Persson, op. cit. p. 10, and the list of parallels given by him. For the form cf. 
Loeschcke, op. cit., pl. III, 841. 

2Cf. Walters’ ‘‘Knidos” type, Catalogue of Lamps in the British Museum, 
Nos. 350-389. 
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period, and the color is mostly reddish brown, shifting to dark 
brown or green where the heat in the baking has been too intense. 

Lamps like these could be made at very low cost since their 
production did not require any moulds or other equipment except 
such as would be found in every potter’s shop. The whole process, 
which is the same as that involved in making common household 
ware, can only have required a few minutes for each lamp. The 
body, together with the top, was first made on the wheel, then the 
handle and the nozzle were attached by hand and the latter pierced 
by a tubular implement. The handle is usually very poorly at- 


Ficure 2. Late WHErEL-MADE Lamps FroM CorinTH, Top View 


tached and seldom directly opposite the nozzle, and the opening 
through the latter is often too close to one side. Marks of the 
instrument by which the nozzle was pierced are in most cases dis- 
cernible in the inside of the lamp, and in one instance a portion of the 
clay thus removed has been left in the infundibulum and baked with 
the rest of the lamp. This method of attaching the nozzle first and 
perforating it later along with the side of the body helped to join the 
two securely, consequently the nozzle is never found broken off 
without a part of the side attached to it. The handle, on the 
contrary, is so easily detached that it is seldom found preserved with 
the lamp. 

Although a comparatively great number of these lamps have been 
found in Corinth, at other sites they are exceedingly rare. The 
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reasons for this are not hard to find. These plain lamps were made 
chiefly for domestic use in the poorer homes, and since the great 
majority of lamps come either from tombs or sanctuaries this type is 
not represented among them. They have been classed with the 
coarse household ware which hitherto, unfortunately, has not been 
considered of sufficient interest or importance to be studied and 
classified. In the National Museum in Athens I have not been able 
to find a single example, although the collection contains a good 
many relief lamps of this period, most of which have been in the 
museum a long time and are for the greater part of unknown pro- 
venience. Since the plain lamps lack intrinsic value, they have not 
been collected by dealers and consequently have not found their way 
into the European museums.' Furthermore, relatively few lamps 
of any type belonging to the first century a.p., the time when these 
were most common, have been found anywhere in Greece. All the 
large collections so far published, both from the mainland of Greece 
and from Asia Minor and the islands, are for the greater part either 
Hellenistic or late Roman. The more important of these are the 
collections from Delos,? the cave at Vari,’ Phyle,! the cave on Mt. 
Parnes,® Knidos,® Ephesus,’ Priene.. At Delphi, where only a 
few lamps were found and most of those in tombs, there is one 
which is almost identical with an early specimen of this type from 
Corinth,’ and at Phlious several of these lamps were found appar- 
ently of Corinthian make. 

These examples are sufficient to show that lamps of a type similar 
to those from Corinth are not wholly unknown elsewhere in Greece, 
and yet it seems highly probable that the Corinthian lamps were 
made chiefly for the local market. Like other cheap pottery they 
sannot have commanded a high enough price to be exported, except 
possibly to neighboring towns like Phlious. That they were made 
in Corinth is shown by the relatively great number found there and 
by the fact that among them are two discarded specimens of this 
type which were cracked in the baking and consequently cannot 
have been brought from an outside market. (Fig. 3, Nos. 2 and 5.) 

In determining the date of these lamps we have to take into 
consideration their shape in relation to other known types as well as 
the evidence from stratification. As appears in the illustrations, 


1 No. 286 in British Museum Catalogue of Lamps is very similar in shape to the 
Corinthian lamps except for the side knob, which is never found on them. 

2 B.C.H., 1908, p. 133. 

34.J.A., 1903, p. 338. 

* Praktika, 1900, p. 40. 

5 Arch. Eph., 1906, p. 110. 

6 Newton’s Travels and Discoveries, II, p. 185, published by Walters in British 
Museum Catalogue of Lamps. 
7 Forschungen in Ephesus, I, p. 176, and British Museum Catalogue of Lamps. 
8 Wiegand and Schrader, Priene, p. 449. 
9 See fig. 2, no. 3, and cf. Fouilles de Delphes, V, p. 187 and fig. 798. 
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they resemble the Greek rather than the Roman types. The body 
is perfectly circular and the nozzle does not merge into the sides, but 
is a separate addition. The end of the nozzle curves in at the centre 
so as to make the corners pointed. (This is not true of No. 3, Fig. 2, 
which is quite early.) Commonly each lamp has only a single 
nozzle, but examples with two or three are found. (Cf. Fig. 2, No. 
4 and Fig. 3, No. 2.) The handle is a flat band usually divided by a 
shallow groove in the centre. The top is in most cases slightly 
concave so as to make the oil flow down through the orifice in the 
centre. The rim is raised above the top, a device invented in order 
to prevent spilling of oil when the lamp was carried about. 

The profile of the body shows a change from the earliest to the 
latest examples of the type. The variations in shape indicated in 
Figure 4, in which the profiles of twelve of these lamps are drawn, 


Figure 3. Late WHEEL-MADE Lamps, CorRINTH 


fall into three groups, following chronologically the order of develop- 
ment. Shapes 2 and 3, Figure 4 (cf. also Fig. 5, Nos. 2 and 3) belong 
to the earliest group with low base and with the sides showing a 
uniform curve from the rim down. All the examples of this group 
have the brown glaze and are superior to the rest in workmanship 
and quality of the clay. Shape 1 (ef. Fig. 5, No. 1) shows the 
transition between the type we are dealing with and the Greek 
lamps of the fourth and third centuries B.c. The clay and the glaze 
as well as the vertical handle and the shape of the nozzle do not 
differ from the fully developed examples of Group I, only the rim 
shows its close relation to earlier types. Group II is represented in 
Figure 4, shapes 4-6, and in Figure 3, Nos. 1 and 2. The side is 
straight, at nearly right angles to the bottom of the lamp, which is 
without raised base, and the angle formed by the side and the 
bottom is usually bevelled, not rounded. Some of the lamps of 
Group II, e.g. Figure 3, No. 1, are made of clay similar to that of 
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Group I and have the same kind of glaze, others are dark gray 
without glaze. Between these and Group III there are certain inter- 
mediate examples such as that shown in shape 7, which is dark gray, 
has rounded angle, and lacks the raised base; or that of shape 8 (the 
same lamp as Fig. 2, No. 2), which is more closely related to the next 
group, except for the fact that the side is still comparatively straight, 
the clay though similar in color to that of Group III is much finer, 
and the workmanship is good. Like those of the next group it has a 
base clearly set off from the sides. Shapes 9-12 belong to the third 
and largest group, which 
are all very coarse and care- 
lessly made with bulging 
sides and high base.' Spiral 
marks, made when the lamp 
was removed the 
wheel, like those shown on 
the bottom of the late 
Hellenistic lamp (Fig. 1, 
No. 3), are always present 
on the lamps of Group III. 

Nos. 3 and 


In Figure 1, Nos. 
4, two late Hellenistic 
lamps are reproduced of a 
type resembling those un- 
der discussion. One of 


these, No. 3, has the same 
kind of nozzle with sharp 
corners, but most examples 


Ficure 4. Prorites or LATE WHEEL-MADE 
Lamps, CorintH type can be traced back 


through its several stages 
to the Attic lamps of the fourth and fifth centuries B.c. The 
central hole is still comparatively large and the sides are curved 
inward. But in this and all the preceding types there is properly 
speaking no top or discus, the rim being simply the termination of 


a 


of this type have pointed 
nozzles like that of No. 
The development of this 


1 The presence of the base would seem to indicate close similarity between 
Groups I and III, but upon careful examination this similarity disappears. In the 
case of Group I the base is neatly made with smooth surface. After the top had 
been finished, but before the handle or nozzle was attached, the lamp was turned 
bottom up and the base was trimmed. Some examples of Group II show asimilar 
treatment, in others the bottom was left as it came off the wheel, but in neither 
case is there a raised base. It must have been convenient, however, to have the 
lamp slightly raised on the wheel, and this may have caused the high base which is 
present in all the lamps of Group III. In most cases it is so narrow and rough 
underneath that it makes the lamp very unstable. 
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the sides. The top first came in with the moulded lamps of the 
Hellenistic period, and at the same time the rim began to be deco- 
rated with figures in relief. The top at first was very small and 
served only as a convenient funnel when the oil was poured in. 
Later in the Roman types the discus encroached upon the rim and 
came to carry the chief decoration, while the rim received some 
simple ornament and became nothing more than a border enclosing 
the central relief. 

The evidence furnished by other objects found in the same con- 
text in the excavations at Corinth is sufficient to fix the approximate 
date of these lamps. In a trench dug southeast of the theatre 
several whole examples and numerous fragments have been dis- 
covered together with other lamps of known date. Immediately 
below the surface soil were found many sherds of relief lamps like 
Walters’ shape 102,' and at the same depth some of the Corinthian 


Figure 5. Lamps or Group I, CortntH 


wheel-made lamps of Group III. At a slightly lower level were 
found innumerable fragments of the Italian types of relief lamps 
with rounded nozzles and volutes as well as those with simple round 
nozzle, both of which according to Loeschcke belong chiefly to the 
second and third quarters of the first century A.p.,2 and with them a 
comparatively great number of the wheel-made lamps, mostly of 
Group III, came to light. In the same stratum were found a great 
many sherds of Arretine ware, some with stamps of well-known 
makers of this period. Below these were found a few lamps with 
triangular nozzle (Loeschcke’s type I), and at the same depth some 
late examples of Hellenistic lamps (Walters’ shape 54). Here, too, 
wheel-made lamps chiefly of Group II appeared. Specimens of 
Group I, on the other hand, have been found in distinctly pre- 
Roman strata, 7.e., from before the destruction of Corinth by 
Mummius in 146 B.c. 


1 Catalogue of Lamps in the British Museum, pl. XLIII. 

2 Loeschcke, op. cit. types V and VII, pp. 232 and 239. The dates are based on 
evidence from German sites, but the same types most likely were in use at approxi- 
mately the same period in other parts of the empire. There is every indication 
that dhens lamps were imported to Greece from Italy. The Arretine ware found in 
the same context show that lamps were not the only pottery brought from foreign 
markets at this period. Cf. Shear, A.J.A., 1926, pp. 445-7. 
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Further evidence as to dates may be found in the following 
observations. One lamp of shape 10 (Fig. 4) was found in a well 
southeast of the theatre which seems to have been filled up by 
material from about the middle of the first century A.p., a coin of 
Agrippina the Younger and two Italian relief lamps (one of Loesch- 
cke’s type I, the other of type V) being among the finds. In a 
drain on the north side of the agora, in which most of the best relief 
lamps from Corinth have been found,' a few late examples of the 
wheel-made type were also discovered. A number of coins from the 
same drain date the fill to about the time of Hadrian. 

In view of these several points of evidence it seems safe to assert 
that the lamps we are discussing began to be made before the middle 
of the second century B.c., while the moulded Hellenistic lamps 
were common, and that they continued in use into the early part of 
the second century a.p. They seem to have been most common 
during the first hundred years after the restoration of Corinth by 
Cesar, while the relief lamps were being imported from Italy and 
naturally were relatively expensive. After the Greek imitations 
came into the market in the second half of the first century A.p., the 
prices of the relief lamps were no doubt reduced and the coarse 
wheel-made lamps became less common, until finally toward the 
middle of the next century they went out of use altogether.’ 

OscaR BRONEER 
AMERICAN SCHOOL OF CLASSICAL STUDIES 
ATHENS, GREECE 


1(f. Bassett, A.J.A., 1909, p. 52. 
2 A careful study of some fragments of Group I, found in the excavations since 
the writing of this article, has revealed that the lamps of this group are not made 
on the wheel but in moulds. This, however, is not true of Groups IL and III, 
which Group I antedates by at least a hundred years. 
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A GRAECO-PARTHIAN PORTRAIT HEAD OF 
MITHRADATES I 


ReEcENTLY there has come into my possession an interesting and 
remarkable little head ' of greenish-black serpentine. It was found 
in northern Mesopotamia, but it betrays an amazing and rather 
unique admixture of Assyrian and Hellenic art-traditions. Works 
of art of Parthian origin are rare,? and the material for the study of 


Figure 1. Bronze Figure or A PARTHIAN HorseMAN: British MuseUM 


Parthian art is small, for the explorations and excavations in Mesopo- 
tamia and Persia have been conducted mostly for the investigation 
of Assyrian and Babylonian and later Persian and Seldjuk and 


‘ Height from bottom of beard to top of head 0.09 m., to bottom of hair 0.06 m. 
Height of two rows of curls 0.015 m. Greatest thickness from tip of nose to back 
of head 0.065 m. Greatest breadth from ear to ear 0.055 m. Breadth of beard 
and face 0.035 m., of forehead at the front 0.03 m. Width of mouth 0.05 m., of 
eyes0.015m. Height of ears0.02m. Breadth of knot in diadem at rear 0.015 m. 
Length of ends of diadem 0.015m. Lengthof nose 0.015m. 0.015 m. seems to be 
a kind of unit of measurement on the head. There is a modern crack about the 
head, which looks as if some infidel had tried to saw off the top. 

2 Seven Parthian statuettes, four in alabaster in the Metropolitan Museum, one 
in terra cotta belonging to Mrs. R. M. Riefstahl of New York, and two in bronze 
belonging to Mr. E. T. Newell, President of the American Numismatic Society, 
have recently been published by Hans Henning von der Osten in The Art Bulletin, 
VIII, 1926, pp. 169-174. There is also at Harvard University in the Semitic 
Museum considerable Parthian material. Cf. also Koldewey, Das wiedererstehende 
Babylon, pp. 213 ff., 271 ff.; Pillet, L’expédition de Mésopotamie et de Médie, 
especially pls. XIX, X XV, ff.; Strzygowski, Die Baukunst der Armenier, pp. 636 ff.; 
F. Sarre, Die Kunst des alten Persiens, Pls. 53 and 60 show similarities to our head. 
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Turkish art. Objects of small size in the round in Parthian art 
showing Greek influence such as the bronze figure of a Parthian 
horseman (Fig. 1)! in the British Museum with strong Hellenic char- 
acteristics and such as our head, are extremely rare. The reason 
is to be found in the history of Parthia. 

Greek cities in Parthia were practically independent. Parthian 
coins show the influence of Greece, and Orodes was not ignorant 
of the Greek language and literature but the Hellenistic culture 
which Alexander spread over ancient Persia was regarded as some- 
thing very foreign. The Seleucids who came after Alexander were 
unable to check the spirit of nationalism and the reaction against 
Hellenism. They even lost control of the northern part of the 
Achaemenid Empire. First they were obliged to give up Bactria 
in the northeast. Then Arsaces, chief of a nomad tribe of 
Scythians, Bactrians or Parthians, leader of the Parni tribe, which 
invaded Persia from the north, headed a revolt of the Parthians 
against Syria and established an independent new kingdom out 
of Iran and part of Mesopotamia. This was known as the 
Parthian Empire, and the Arsacid dynasty, despite its many 
troubles with the Romans, lasted from 250 B.c. to 226 a.pv. The 
Arsacid kings were also regarded as foreigners, and they were 
philhellenes, as they often had themselves inscribed on their coins.* 
But they tried in their history as evidently also in their art to com- 
bine Persian with Greek traditions, since they claimed that they 
were the legitimate successors of the Achaemenids. The Hellenistic 
influence which prevailed so prominently after 250 B.c. declined as 
time went on, if we can trust the evidence of the coins. Hellenism 
degenerated into a kind of barbarization, and Parthian art was mori- 
bund till the Sassanids, who in 226 a.p. under Ardashir I overthrew 
the Arsacid dynasty, put new life into their oriental works of art, 
which all show considerable, even if feeble, Hellenistic influence, 
especially their rock reliefs, silver ware, and textiles. From this 
historical survey and from the coins, then, it is evident that a work 
of Parthian art, with strong Greek influence, must date early in the 
Arsacid dynasty. Therefore it is probable that our head was 
sculptured in the first hundred years or so of that dynasty and the 
question, after we have established its characteristics, is whether we 
can identify it more closely. 

The head (Fig. 2) has characteristics which are undoubtedly de- 
rived from Assyrian art. The formality, the emphasis on strength, 
the proportionate largeness of the head and the air of dignity, almost 


1 Room IV, case 17, no. 78 (117760). I am indebted to the keeper of the Egyp- 
tian and Assyrian Department for permission to reproduce it. 

2 For Achaemenid and Parthian coins cf. Sarre, op. cit. and the Brit. Mus. Cat. 
of Coins, Parthia. 
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sternness, in the face are derived from Assyria. The formal beard 
with six long parallel curly strands in front and five on either side 
reaching to the ears are especially an Assyrian feature. The mus- 
tache continued down the sides of the mouth into the beard, the 
square mouth, set off by a distinct line about it, with very full upper 
lip and much smaller lower lip, the fat full cheeks and prominent 
cheek bones, the large ears, and even the formal two rows of curls 
beneath the diadem,! though reminding one of archaic Greek art 
such as the ‘‘Old Maids”’ in the Acropolis Museum and the heads 
of Harmodios and Aristogeiton, are of Assyrian origin and give the 


Figure 2. Portrrair Heap or MitrHrRapates I 


portrait an oriental appearance. But the resemblance to the head of 
Aristogeiton in shape, in hair and fillet and beard and general features 
cf. Jb. Arch. I., XXVIII, 1913, p. 28, Fig. 3 and Pl. 1) is so great 
that I am tempted to see the influence of the Harmodios and 
Aristogeiton group of Antenor which was carried off to Persia by 
Xerxes but is said to have been returned by Alexander or Antiochus 
or Seleucus. Even though the return took place long before the 
time of Mithradates I, the art-tradition of the figures may have 
remained in Persia and Parthia. Nowif we turn from the front view 
to the profile (Fig. 3) we notice still more Hellenic influence. Though 

1 There are ten in the lower row, eleven in the upper between the ears; between 


the ear and ribbon-ends at the back on the head’s left side, six divisions; on the 
head’s right, five in the upper row, four in each case in the lower row. 
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the lower part of the face from the nose to the bottom of the beard 
is straight and flat, a perfect square,' the nose slopes back from the 
broad nostrils into the forehead in an almost straight Greek line 
with a very slight convexity. The eyes were set in separately, 
perhaps in ivory with asphalt lining.” They are now missing, but 
t they were undoubtedly of Greek technique. The protuberance of 
the flesh on the forehead over the eyes and the bunching of flesh at 
the corners of the eyes with the eyelids separately marked, the divi- 
sion of the forehead by a horizontal incised line, and the smooth 
polishing of the surface show Greek influence. But no doubt is left 


Figure 3. Heap or MITHRADATES |: PROFILE 


in the matter by the royal stephane or diadem, which is distinctly 
Greek Varying from 0.007 m. to 0.01 m. in thickness, it encircles 
the head above two rows of curls and is tied at the back (Fig. 4) 
in a double bow with the ends hanging down obliquely. The ar- 
rangement of the hair above the diadem is also Greek, though done 
| witb similarity to the parallel, curving, snake-like strands of the 

beard. There are seven main divisions on either side of an incised 

line which extends over the middle of the head from the diadem in 
front to the knot at the back. The Greek influence is shown best, 
however, by the general spirit and vigor and cheerfulness which are 


10.035 m. square. 
2 Asphalt was the material in the eyes of other Parthian statuettes. Cf. Art 
Bulletin, VIII, 1926, pp. 170, 174 (figs. 1, 10); Koldewey, op. cit., p. 213. 
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so successfully combined with oriental autocracy and stern dignity. 
That it is a royal personage is indicated not only by the high art and 
skillexhibited in the head, but by the diadem whichevidently hadsome 
important protuberance rising above it in the middle at the front.! 
Unfortunately this has been broken away and only the base remains. 

By comparison with coins of Parthia it is possible to identify the 
head more closely. The resemblance in the profile to that of the 
celebrated philhellene king of Parthia, who ruled from 171 to 138 
B.C., aS it appears on coins is so close that the same king must be 
represented in both cases. He was called just and upright and his 


Figure 4. Heap or Mirxrapates Back View 


name was Arsaces VI or Mithradates I. Compare especially the 
silver coins on Plate III of the British Museum Catalogue of Greek 
Coins, Parthia, Pl. III (Fig. 5). There you see the same arrange- 
ment of the hair, the same diadem with the ends hanging down at 
the back, the same divisions of the hair beneath the diadem (though 
only in one row, and not in two as on our head), the same profile with 
the line of the forehead passing into that of the nose, the same promi- 
nent end of the nose, the heavy eyebrows, the distinct eyelids, the 
large fat cheeks, the same big upper lip, the same kind of mustache 
and beard, the same smooth space left on the neck between beard 
and back hair. The whole general effect of the profile view with its 


1In the Art Bulletin, VIII, 1926, fig. 8, and in the bronze statuette, published by 
Strzygowski, op. cit., p. 638, there is a protuberance above the head. 
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combination of oriental bigness and dignity with Greek vigor and fire 
and beauty of expression is similar in both heads. This perhaps is 
best seen in Nos. 8 and 9 on Plate III of the British Museum Catalogue, 
and in a very rare tetradrachm with a portrait of Mithradates 
I, which Dr. E. T. Newell of the American Numismatic Museum 
has recently acquired, the finest of three known specimens (Fig. 6). 
The two coins illustrated were struck in different mints which 
accounts for the difference in the length of the beard. The coin 


Figure 5. Coins SHOWING THE HEAD or MITHRADATES I 


on the left has the nearest portrait to our head, The third speci- 
men is published in Arethuse fase. 7, 1925, Pl. XV, 1. 

The same features as those of our head appear also in the profile 
view of the diademed and bearded bust of Mithradates I in a filleted 
border, which is seen on coins of Mithradates I as published by 
Dr. E. T. Newell in the Numismatic Chronicle, [V, 1925, p. 152, PI. 
XIII, Nos. 7 and 8 (p. 12 of the reprint A Parthian Hoard, 1925). 
Colonel de la Fuye! assigned some twenty-seven copper coins to 
Mithradates I, basing his attribution on the resemblance between 
the portrait on the copper coins and the head on the silver 
tetradrachms and drachms of Mithradates I.2 These coins bear 


1 Les Monnaies de l’Elymaide, Rev. Num. XXII, 1919, pp. 74-75, pl. I. 
2 Brit. Mus. Cat., pp.14—-15, nos. 55-61, pl. III, 10-13. Cf. our fig. 5. 
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the two dates TOP or AOP which were reckoned according to the 
Seleucid Era, so that it follows that they were struck in Baby- 
lonia by Mithradates I in 140-139 or 139-138 B.c. But Dr. 
Newell would assign them to Mithradates II, and points out ir 
publishing his palimpsest coins of Mithradates' that A ? P on the 
copper coins would be 122-121 B.c., according to the use of the Se- 
leucid Era, which was followed by the Parthians, as we know also 
from numerous clay tablets bearing dates in that era.2 The simi- 
larity in the portrait on the bronze coins to that of Mithradates I 
on the silver tetradrachms is due to the fact that the two types of 
coins have a similar origin (Babylonia) and especially to the fact 
that the features of Mithradates II on his early coins were similar 
to those of his uncle, Mithradates I,* as both wore long thick beards 
and had large and aquiline noses. Our head contains elements of 


TO AVE 


Figure 6. Corns or Mirxarapates I: E. T. CoLiection 


the portrait of Mithradates I as found on Babylonian bronze coins, 
combined (especially the beard) with the portrait of Mithradates II 
found on the three rare tetradrachms. 

The conclusion, then, is that our head is not only a unique work 
of Graeco-Parthian sculpture which was not always uninventive and 
unrefined,‘ but a contemporary portrait of the philhellene Mithra- 
dates I, showing that he insisted on Hellenic influence in the art rep- 
resentations of himself as well as in the culture and civilization and 
history of Parthia. Not without purpose is the truthful legend which 
appears on the coins and which our head confirms, Bao.Wéws Meyadou 
"Apoaxov PidedAnvos. 

Davip M. Rosinson 
Jouns Hopkins UNIVERSITY 


1 Numismatic Notes and Monographs, no. 26, pp. 5 ff., Mithradates of Parthia and 
Hyspaosines of Characene, Amer. Num. Soc. N.Y. 1925. 

2Cf. A. T. Clay, Babylonian Records in the Library of J. P. Morgan, Part II, 
pp. 10 ff. 

3 Cf. Newell, op. cit., pl. II, 9. 

4Hans Henning von der Osten, l.c., p. 174, says that ‘Parthian art had a 
definitely marked character. Although uninventive and unrefined, it was expres- 
sive of the half-Hellenistic, half-Oriental ideals of the people that produced it, as 
well as of their relatively low plane of artistic culture.” Even the lines of age 
seem to be indicated on the face of our head. 
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SOME INSCRIPTIONS ON VASES 


I. Artic neck-amphora, of the so-called Tyrrhenian class, in Nor- 
wich. On the reverse, two sphinxes sejant. On the obverse, 
between a pair of cocks, a bearded man running to right, looking 
round, each arm extended with a lyre: he wears a short white chiton 
with a skin over it, greaves, and a crested helmet. One cock is 
called VEVQOS, the other +AITOS, the man MOSsIs. These three 
inscriptions retrograde. Over each lyre, VVWPAEIMI; over the left- 
hand one retrograde; over the other not. 

Chaitos is a cock’s name on a “Tyrrhenian” hydria in Leyden 
(Roulez, Vases de Leyde, pl. 10: see Kretschmer, Die griechischen 
Vaseninschriften, p. 209, note 2). The Adpa eiui makes one think 
of the cup signed by Archikles and Glaukytes in Munich (F.-R., 
pl. 153, 1), where VVPA is written beside the lyre of Theseus. The 
painters of the Tyrrhenian vases are among those who like to make 
their creatures speak, hence our eiui, or the $|PENEIMI on a hydria 
in the Louvre (E869: Pottier, Album, pl. 60; Corpus, Louvre, ILI, 
Hd, pl. 12, 1 and 3), or the BEPMESEIMIK?VEVNIOS on a well- 
known vase in Berlin (1704: Mon., 9, pl. 55). And now the man’s 
name, Mousis. This is known as a woman’s name, but as a man’s 
name it seems to be new. Modois-ido0s must stand to podca as 
Motpis to potpa, and Médms, Nixis, Niudis to vixn, 
There is no significance, I think, in the two lyres. The painter is 
in a particularly symmetrical mood, and so he gives Mousis a lyre 
in each hand and inscriptions to match. But why the military 
costume? I don’t quite understand, but I can point to a parallel. 
The combination of helmet and lyre—and cock—recurs on a rock- 
crystal scaraboid in Oxford, figured by Furtwiingler (A ntike Gem- 
men, pl. 6, 38), and described by him in the following words: ‘“‘A 
naked youth, helmeted, with bent knees, holding a cock on his left 
hand, and in his right something indistinct.” The indistinct thing 
isalyre. ‘‘ Bent knees” is very cautious: the youth is running, like 
Mousis. The date of the gem cannot be later than the middle of 
the sixth century; of the style one can at least say that it is not 
Eastern Greek. 


2. Fragment of a black-figured cup (little-master type) in the 
Hague, Carnegielaan Museum (Lunsingh Scheurleer collection); 
formerly in the possession of Professor Arndt. Outside, two horses’ 
heads—part of a chariot race. Inscriptions... O2 and... ?EINAI 

The second inscription may be restored [a|¢e?va:, pseudo- 
intransitive and imperative of command, ‘Off!’ Compare (1) 
adeois, (2) Aristophanes, Frogs, 131:— 
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Kamer’ éreddav oi Gewpevor 


700” eivat kai od cavror. 


3. Black-figured cup in the collection of Mr. Albert Gallatin in 
New York. The cup is of the same shape as that with the signature 
of Exekias in Athens (W.V., 1888, pl. 7,3 = Hoppin, B. F. Vases, p. 91), 
and that with the signature of Hermogenes in the British Museum 
(B412: Hoppin, B. F. Vases, p. 125; Corpus, B. M., III, He, pl. 14, 8). 
Inside, a sphinx. Outside, in the handle-zone, between the handle- 
palmettes, KAVISTE®APOENON. KadXiorn ‘fairest of 
maidens.” I have not seen the vase, and know it only from pho- 
tographs kindly sent me by Mr. Gallatin. He writes that hardly 
anything remains of the inscription on the other side of the exterior; 
but that the first letter can be made out, a kappa. 

The words make one think of the Theognidean & zaidwy «adore 
on the early red-figured cup in Athens (1357: Ath. Mitt., LX, pl. 1). 
It will be remembered that the painters of the little-master cups 
are specially interested in girls: one of their favorite subjects is a 
girl’s head. The inscription puts in words what they are in the 
habit of expressing in line. The owner suggests that this might 
be called a ‘‘little-mistress cup.” 

For the assimilation of the pei compare Pavdais, etc.; and in 
the same word, ¢apfeve on archaic stones (J.G., ed. min., I, 555 
and 650). 


4. Fragment of a black-figured amphora, from Locri, in Reggio, 
Not. Scav., 1912, supplement, p. 21. Herakles and Triton: above, 
... PAA+S KAVfos]. ‘‘An unknown love-name, not in Klein, 
Walters, Pollak, etc.”’ (Orsi). The name is Pordax: it occurs on 
a black-figure amphora in Munich, 1478 (Jahn, 452: F.-R., III, 
p. 226, and Jacobsthal, Ornamente, pl. 40). The fragment from 
Locri shows that Buschor (F.-R., III, p. 226) was right in taking 
MPOPAA+ $ on the Munich vase as Ilépéaé (slightly misspelt), in cou- 
pling it with the KAVOS, and in interpreting it as an old-fashioned 
proper name: ‘‘the name is not otherwise known, perhaps because 
the family dropped it, one can understand why.’”’ The Munich 
vase is by the artist whom I shall call the Lysippides painter after 
a neck-amphora in the British Museum (B211: Klein, Liebl., p. 45; 
Jacobsthal, Ornamente, pl. 39, b); he worked for Andokides (see 
Jacobsthal, ibid., pl. 40 and pl. 42, a). The fragment from Locri is 
of the same period and kindred style. 

5. Cup in Munich, 2582 (Jahn 111), black-figured inside, red- 
figured outside, by Pheidippos (Langlotz, Zeitbestimmung, p. 34, 
note 2, g; Ait. Vas., p. 23, No. 1). Inscriptions between the eyes 
and the brows on A: Jahn omits them; Klein (Lieblingsinschriften, 
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p. 54, No. 3) reads M..... N over one eye, and KA... over the 
other, which he restores as Mleuvo]y and xa[Aos]; but he adds 
‘drawing in the apparatus of the Berlin Museum, XI, 50, where the 
inscription is given as MENIS KAVOS.” The reading of the vase is 
M-NIs and KA.... There is room for one letter between the mu 
and the nu; and the natural restoration is M(e)ms xados. Pape 
gives several examples of the proper name Mjus, and since his 
time two Menides have turned up in Attica, though not Athenians: 
Mevioxos Myvidos (Conze, Die Altischen Grabreliefs III, p. 125, 
addendum to 1758; on a sepulchral columella), and Micra Mnpidos 
Aiywijrs (Hondius, Supplementum, p. 123, No. 17: ‘second century 
B.c.”’), A metic Mavs worked on the Erechtheum (/.G., ed. min., 
374, 39, etc.). 


6. Red-figured cup ‘‘appartenente al Sig*. Spagna”: drawing 
in the Berlin Apparatus, X XI, 95: by the Euergides painter. I: a 
naked youth bending; inscription HOMAVOS (the last letter but one 
given as a smudge); probably for 6 zais xaddés: for the lipographic 
horados compare the hydria B. M. E161, or the oinochoe Louvre 
G241 (Pottier, Album, pl. 132). A, a panther attacking a fawn, 
and a youth running up; B, two youths attacking a fawn. On A, 
AIAOBIOS; on B, EV¢IBO.... Kretschmer (Vaseninschriften, p. 
138, note 4) read AIAOBOS on the drawing—‘ probably short for 
AiyoBodos (he means AiyoBddos) as ‘Exa8n for ‘Exa®édn.”’ But 
AIAOBIOS is what is written. The name does not occur elsewhere, 
either as a proper name or not; but Aiyé8.os may be compared with 
the proper names Mn and OivdBi0s. will be 6 amd 
aiyav éxwv rov Biov, a good name for a country gentleman. The 
other word I cannot explain, and can but hope, with Kretschmer, 
that it is incorrectly reported. 


7. Red-figured fragment in the Cabinet des Médailles, 387. 
De Ridder says (Cat. des vases peints de la Bibl. Nat., p. 281): ‘In- 
scriptions adivéa and X,” and adds in a footnote: ‘‘The word, 
borrowed from the palaestra, appears to have an obscene signifi- 
cation.”’ I suppose he takes it as an imperative: it ought to be 
adivder, of course, but what does that matter?—‘‘ vulgar Greek.” 
As it happens, De Ridder read the inscription the wrong way round: 
the artist has written not ddivda but VVSIVA, that is Adowdda, the 
lady’s name. 

There are one or two other slips in De Ridder’s account. The 
male figures are probably not satyrs, but ordinary Athenians. 
The vase is not an amphora, as De Ridder calls it (in whatever 
sense he uses that word); for it is shiny black inside. One would 
say a calyx-krater, but the curve makes one think of a bell-krater: 
can there have been bell-kraters so early? The style is that of the 
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painter of the London amphorae (see Aft. Vas., pp. 64-5 and 468, 
bottom). 


8. Red-figured amphora (type B), from Athens, in the Paris 
market (Fig. 1). Mended in antiquity; one handle modern, 
and small parts of cheek, of tail and of wing. Date about 500. 
The decoration is unique—a big owl on one side of the vase only. 
Owls as the decoration of kotylai or cup-interiors are common 
enough, but the use of the owl on this big vase takes one’s mind to 
a fine red-figured hydria, of the same period, in London, where the 
sole decoration is a gorgoneion (E180: Panofka, Musée Blacas, 
pl. 10; phot. Mansell, 3155). 
On the owl, below the beak, 
the graffito KYVV. This is 
ancient, but cannot have been 
written by the artist, or by 
the vendor, for it is a deface- 
ment. It must have been 
written by a little boy, who 
loved the owl, and felt sorry 
that so beautiful and lifelike 
an owl couldn’t speak, and 
said to himself one day, ‘I 
will make him speak”: Ki 
—ii —ii. is an owl’s 
note in Aristophanes (Birds, 
261), and xxxa8n a name for 
the owl; the modern Greek 
name is kukuvaia: see Keller, 
Die antike Tierwelt, Il, p. 
Ficure 1 44. Let us remember that 

the Greek kay-sound was 


less explosive than the English. 

9. Red-figured cup in Boston, 10.193: Hartwig, Mezsterschalen, 
pl. 26; about 500 B.c., manner of Douris in his early period (Ait. 
Vas., p. 210, top). Inside, an elderly man playing the lyre and 
singing, and a little boy at his heels. The love-inscription is 
‘AOnvdsoros xaddos; but there is a second inscription, proceeding from 
the singer’s lips and doubtless representing his song. STANIONIEN. 
Hartwig writes: ‘‘The beginning of the inscription is almost cer- 
tainly a form of the adjective oravos, but the reading of the 
subsequent letters remains problematical’ (op. cit., p. 255). I 
suggest (...€)s Tlavwvinv..... Such snatches of song, it is 
well known, are not uncommon on archaic red-figured vases: see 
Hartwig, op. cit., pp. 255-8; Jacobsthal, Gétlinger Vasen, pp, 61-3. 
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And sometimes the snatch ceases in the middle of a word. Thus, on 
a cup in Erlangen, published by Hartwig (Meisterschalen, pp. 
256-7) and republished recently by Lippold (Festgabe zu der Phil- 
ologensammlung, 1925, p. 35: known to me from Wilamowitz’s 
reference in Hermes, LXI, p. 282), a young man is playing the lyre 
and singing xw[ualfwy iw’ a’. One thinks of Mr. Puff: 
‘he would have said’, completing the trochaic dimeter, but the 
artist stops short. So in the Vatican cup with Oedipus and the 
Sphinx, all that Douris writes of the riddle is |x]ai ra (Hartwig, 
pl. 73: phot. Moscioni and Alinari). The late archaic period, 
delighted by all that is swift, tries to catch even the winged word 
as it flies. 

Ilavwwvin is not found; but Ilaviwves is, and ravimvos, Haviwviov and 
mavwwvixos. Anakreon might have used Ilavwvin, with a touch of 
irony. Perhaps I may be forgiven, if for the sake of illustration 
I fill up the glyconic and add a pherecratean: 


* [oreixw 6° és [laviwvinv 


evpparewy Ilaviwvas|. * 


10. Red-figured stamnos in the collection of Capt. E. G. Spencer- 
Churchill at Northwick Park: Gerhard, A.V., pl. 29; side view, from 
a photograph, Jacobsthal, Ornamente, pl. 94, b. Gerhard does not 
give the graffito. 


FIGURE 2 


The vase nearest in style is the stamnos Berlin 2188 (detail in 
Helbig, Das homerische Epos, p. 357; side view, Jacobsthal, Orna- 
mente, pl. 96, a), and this has the well-known graffito 


R AYAIAMETQ: 1: AEPASTIAES: K: 1 


(facsimile in Furtwingler’s catalogue, pl. 3, 2188: see also Hackl, 
Merkantile Inschriften, p. 73, No. Ixxviii). The form of the two 
graffiti is the same; the monogram the same; and the handwriting 
very like—for instance in the use of short diagonal strokes for 
punctuation. The monogram probably represents some _ such 
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name as Thaliarchos. Boeckh interpreted the monogram as da, 
but I don’t think that can be right. The Berlin inscription means 
“10 larger lydia, 5; 20 lepastides, 7”; the Northwick inscription, 
myrtotai, isa new word. The lepastis was a kind 
of vase, and the lydion must have been another, the myrtote a third. 
The type of word is a favorite one in artefacts—axrivwrds, Badavwrds, 
KapuwrTds, KevTpwrTds, KovduAWTOS, KTEVWTOS, Noy XwTOs, EvoTLEWTOS, Gudardw- 
ros, TupywTds, dradwréds, Podtdwrds, etc. The myrtote will have been 
patterned with myrtle. I am not sure what kind of vase is meant: 
myrtled vases earlier than this one knows, and later; but just at 
this period nothing comes to my mind. Or myrton-shaped? 


11. Red-figured lekythos in the collection of Capt. E. G. Spencer- 
Churchill at Northwick Park: about 470 B.c. Eos and Tithonos. 
|X]appacos xados. The name Charmaios is not found elsewhere, but 
it stands to xapun as 'Adxaios to adx7. 

12. Fragment of a red-figured hydria in Naples, 2667, by the 
Lycaon painter (Att. Vas., p. 400, No. 10). Heydemann reads the 
fragmentary inscriptions VO, +E.., KAVE. I read the first two 
as... EO, TE...., and restore [KAJ]éw, The lower half 
of the upright of the first rho still remains. The picture therefore 
represents the muses, as was suggested in Att. Vas., loc. cit. 


13. Red-figured column-krater in Naples, inv. 116116: A, sym- 
posion; B, the like. Much repainted; the style is related to that of 
the latest mannerists (see Atf®Vas., p. 418), and the date is about 430. 
Graffiti underneath the foot: on one side, KWPINOIOI; on the other, 
in two lines: 

=YMMIKTENESTIPANTA | KAIKQOQNIA 


I translate ‘‘this is all a miscellaneous lot, including cothons.”’ 
tveore in the lot or consignment. I am surprised to find the infor- 
mation couched in a perfect iambic trimeter, but I suppose there 
was no act of parliament forbidding that. ocipyxros is a regular 
word for ‘‘miscellaneous”’ articles. 

There is an analogy, unless I am mistaken, for at least the first 
word of the inscription. A column-krater in the Louvre, painted by 
an earlier member of the same group of mannerists, the Petrograd 
painter, bears the graffito =VNMIKIA (G356: A.Z., 1852, pl. 44, 2; 
A, Pottier, Album, pl. 137; Corpus, Louvre, III, Id, pl. 26, 1-4: 
mentioned in Alt. Vas., p. 246, No. 16). A facsimile of the graffito 
is given by M. Pottier in his Album, and a corrected facsimile in the 
text to the Corpus. He writes (Album, p. 234): “‘ Possibly we are to 
suppose some formula like civ Mixia(c) (proper name?), indicating 
a collaboration or some amorous memory. The sense remains 
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doubtful.”” I have not examined the graffito, but I suggest that 
ouvyixca iS a miswriting for cvvyycxra, with the same sense as in the 
Naples vase. 

And then there is 2VMMI on a black-figured amphora of panathe- 
naic shape in Munich (Hackl, Merkantile Inschriften, pl. 2, 575): is 
it short for cvpptxra? 

We return to the Naples vase. The other graffito, the adjective 
xopiv@co., demands a masculine substantive; and doubtless we are to 
understand xparjpes. Now the vase is a column-krater: the col- 
umn-krater seems to have been invented in Corinth, and that 
Kpatip KopivOos Or KkopwOovpy}s Was the ancient name for what we 
term a column-krater has recently been shown by Dr. Rumpf 
(Chalkidische Vasen, p. 123). Dr. Rumpf quotes the golden xparijpes 
mentioned by Kallixeinos (with one may 
note, not far off), and the graffito KOPINOIOPrA= LP (‘five Corin- 
thians”’) on a column-krater in Madrid (11045, Leroux, 211: A, 
Ossorio, Vasos griegos, pl. 37, 2; the letter before the sigma is 
possibly E corrected into El (rather than into O as Leroux sug- 
gests). The Madrid vase is one of the latest of Attic column- 
kraters and may be dated about 410: another column-krater by the 
same hand is in the British Museum (E490: A, El. cér. 2, pl. 69, and 
Arch. Eph., 1886, p. 4). 


14. Red-figured bell-krater in Philadelphia: A, Burlington Cat., 
1903, pl. 99, No. 85. The writer of the description in the Burling- 
ton catalogue does not mention the graffito; it is given in a sale 
catalogue (Sotheby, 14-15 Dec., 1925, No. 339) from a note which 
I wrote about the vase. I repeat the graffito here, because sale 
catalogues are apt to escape notice: 

MEAAINIA: API: + 
O=IAES TH: 
KPATEPES FEEFIII 


That is, sixteen pellinia, one drachma; six oxides, one obol; six 
kraters, four drachmae, three obols. The interpoints are composed 
of circles or arcs. On the four other vases with similar inscriptions, 
see Hackl, Merkantile Inschriften, pp. 53-4, Nos. 595-8, pp. 73-4, 
83-5, and pl. 3. The five vases are of the same shape, quality, and 
period, though by different artists. Hackl’s No. 595 is by the 
Cadmus painter (Att. Vas., p. 451, No. 6), his Nos. 597 and 598 
by the Pothos painter (7bid., p. 453, Nos. 3 and 2), the Philadelphia 
vase by the painter of the Berlin dinos (7bid., p. 448, No. 16), and 
Hackl’s No. 596 somewhat resembles it, but seems to be by an 
Italiote. The form zedAXiov occurs on Hackl’s 598 as well as on 
our vase, and nowhere else (see Hackl, p. 73). "IEAA (the last letter 
uncertain), the graffito on a stamnos by the Achilles painter in the 
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Vatican (see Att. Vas., p. 374, No. 36), may be short for either 
mweAXivov or one of the cognate words. 

15. Fragment of a cup-cotyle, from Naukratis, in Oxford, G141- 
48. Inside, impressed patterns. Attic, fourth century. Graffito 
underneath the foot, in two lines: 

Topyias 

kal Tayuuris Topyiav 
The inscription is given by Edgar in B.S.A., V, pp. 56-7, No. 115. 
I publish a photograph (Fig. 3) and add a few remarks. The whole 
is written by one person, Gorgias, of course. Edgar notes that the 


FIGURE 3 


lines are ‘‘ presumably intended for verse,” and to Topyiav is indeed 
a trochaic tetrameter—if Porson’s canon is violated we need not 
be surprised. The quantity of the v in Tamynis is vouched for by 
the form Tayovrs in papyri. 

Gorgias writes his tetrameter, and reads it to Tamynis, his little 
Egyptian friend, who is no scholar: 

T. Where is ‘Gorgias loves Tamynis’’? 

G. Here, in the first line. 

T. And where is ‘‘ Tamynis loves Gorgias’’? 

G. Here, in the second line. 


T. Where is Tamynis”’? 


f 
| 
\ 
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G. Here! 

T. And where is ‘“Gorgias’’? 
x Here! 

T. And where is “loves’’? 

+. Oh, that is in the first line. 
T. But I want it in my line! 

G. But that will spoil the verse! 
T. What is verse? 


T. I want it in my line! 

(Weeps. Gorgias obeys.) 
) Who does not think of another inscription which I may be par- 
doned for quoting from Dittenberger (1266)? 

“In arce Athenarum. Lapis exiguus cunei figura. Edd. Lechat, 
B.C.H., X11, 1888, 336; Deltion Arch., 1888, 45; Wolters, Ath. Mitt., 
XIII, 1888, 110 U/.G., Is. p. 191, n. 561; Syll.* 876). 

Avoif\eos : Mixilwva gidély deor | ray év | 
- av|dpetos | yap éor\e. 
Saec. v.” 
J. D. BEAZLEY 
OXFORD 
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ARCHAEOLOGICAL NEWS' 


NOTES ON RECENT EXCAVATIONS AND 
DISCOVERIES; OTHER NEWS 


Epwarp H. Herrner, Editor 


University of Pennsylvania, Philadelphia 


MISCELLANEOUS INCLUDING NECROLOGY 


Anthropoid Hilts with Antennae.—In FR. Arch., xxv, 1927, p. 222 f., Pau 
CovutsstNn contributes additions and rectifications to his article on anthropoid hilts 
with antennae, tbid., xxiv, 1926, pp. 32 ff 

Thracian Archaeology.—In R. Arch., xxiv (1926), pp. 137-172 (12 figs.), 
GeoRGES SEURE continues his third series of unpublished or little known Thracian 
monuments by describing and publishing, under fourteen numbers, a tumulus and 
a rectangular building with porch, found at Sinitovo, several tumuli near Bessa 
para, eight heads or busts, two Greek inscriptions, a torso of Apollo, two statuettes 
representing Asklepios with Telesphoros, two statuettes of Hygieia, a fragmentary 
relief of two Nikes, four architectural fragments, and a few minor objects. The 
movable objects are now housed in various museums in Bulgaria 

Gertrude Lowthian Bell.—July 12, 1926, Miss Gertrude Lowthian Bell died 
suddenly at Bagdad, where she was secretary of Eastern Affairs and directrix of 
the service of antiquities. She came of a wealthy family in England and studied 
at Oxford, where (in 1887) she received a certificate for historical studies For 
many years she traveled and investigated in Western Asia. Her work on the 
Christian churches of those regions is remarkable for thoroughness and perspica- 
city. Much of it was published in the R. Arch Her political career began with 
the war, and for ten years she worked almost uninterruptedly in a post which was 
almost equivalent to that of general secretary for the government. She was 
greatly interested in the excavations at Ur and Kish and created a museum of 
Mesopotamian antiquities at Bagdad. (S. Reracnu, R. Arch., xxiv, 1926, pp. 
266-268; portrait. Cf. London Times, July 13, 1926 

Hippolyte Fierens-Gevaert.—The director of the Museum of Fine Arts at 
Brussels and professor in the University of Liége, Hippolyte Fierens-Gevaert, 
died suddenly, in December, 1926, at the age of fifty-six years. He was the author 
of several works on early Flemish art and of two richly illustrated books on Van 
Dyck and Jordaens. He was not so much a scholar as a man of taste, and in this 
capacity he contributed greatly to the good management of the museum of which 
he was for many years the director. (S. R., R. Arch., xxv, 1927, p. 221) 

Jules Camille Formigé.—The architect Jules Camille Formigé was born in the 


1 The departments of Archaeological News and Discussions and of Bibliography of Archaeological 
Books are conducted by Professor Herrner, Editor-in-charge, assisted by Professor Samuet E. 
Bassett, Professor C. N. Brown, Miss Mary BuckineuaM, Professor Sipney N. Deane, Professor 
Rosert Deneater, Mrs. Hatt Donan, Professor Harotp N. Fow.er, Dr. Sternen B. 
Luce, Professor Ratpa VAN Deman Maagorrtn, Professor CLARENCE MANNING, Professor ELMER 
T. Merritt, Professor Lewis B. Paton, Professor Homer F. Resert, Professor Joun C. Roire, 
Professor Professor Frank G. Speck, Professor Axe. J. Professor 
Surratey Weser, and the Editors 

No attempt is made to include in this number of the Journat material published after June 30, 
1927 


For an explanation of the abbreviations, see Vol. XXX, 1, p. 124. 
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Gironde in 1845 and died in August, 1926. He is chiefly known to the general 
public for the palaces of the exposition of 1889 and his luminous fountains, but 
deserves credit as an archaeologist for the restorations of the arch of Saint Remy, 
the theatre of Orange, and the amphitheatre of Lutetia, concerning which he, and 
his son, wrote an article in the R. Arch., xiii, 1921, pp. 178 ff. (X., R. Arch., xxiv, 
1926, p. 264) 

George Byron Gordon.—Dr. George Byron Gordon, director of the Museum of 
the University of Pennsylvania, died suddenly January 30, 1927, from the effect 
of a fall. He was fifty-six years old. Dr. Gordon was distinguished as anthro- 
pologist, explorer, author, teacher, and archaeologist. His most important work 
was as the director of the Museum, which he controlled and developed into one of 
the foremost scientific institutions of the country. In it he took a keen personal 
pride. 

Born in 1870 in Prince Edward Island, Canada, he studied first in the Univer- 
sity of South Carolina, took his degree of Doctor of Science at Harvard in 1894, 
and was director of the Harvard University Expedition to Central America from 
1896 to 1900. In 1903 he was appointed assistant curator of the Section of An- 
thropology in the University Museum and in the following year was made curator 
of that section. In 1904 he was appointed lecturer in anthropology in the Univer- 
sity of Pennsylvania, and in 1907 he was appointed assistant professor of Anthro- 
pology, which position he held until 1915. In 1910 he was made director of the 
University Museum. 

His varied interests are shown in his publications: Prehistoric Ruins of Copan, 
1896; Researches in the Uloa Valley. Caverns of Copan, 1898; The Heiroglyphic 
Stairway of Copan, 1902; In the Alaskan Wilderness, 1917; The Serpent Motive in 
Ancient Art, 1906; The Book of Chilam Balam Chumayel, 1913; Baalbek, 1919; 
Walls of Constantinople, 1921; Ancient London, 1922; Rambles in Old London, 1924. 

The Museum was the larger field where he developed his best qualities: admin- 
istrative ability, understanding, foresight, tact, and sympathy in the difficult task 
of gathering, arranging, guarding the works of ancient art, and presenting them 
at their best for their human interest and beauty. 

Never forgetting his beginning as an Americanist, he supported and encouraged 
several expeditions in Central, North and South America and Alaska. But his 
keen interest extended to many other fields also, particularly as regards the South 
Seas and western African regions, for it was chiefly by his efforts that important 
collections were built up, which, especially in the matter of the decorative and 
representative arts, are of the very first importance. 

The Chinese Section in Charles Custis Harrison Hall was his care and pride and 
best expresses his personality. The large frescoes of the T’ang Dynasty are the 
first of their kind exhibited in this country. 

In the classical fields of Egypt, Palestine, Mesopotamia and the Mediterranean 
countries, the Museum had established traditions which were kept alive by Dr. 
Gordon and received fresh impulse from him. The joint Expedition to Ur of the 
Chaldees and the Museum Expedition at Beisan in Palestine with their important 
historical results, are well known to the readers of this JourNAL. The first Expe- 
dition in which the University Museum joined hands with the British Museum 
has already achieved its fifth campaign. Both expeditions were strongly advo- 
cated by Dr. Gordon. The publication of material from former expeditions in 
Mesopotamia was not neglected. Over twenty-two volumes in the Babylonian 
Section have been published under his directorship, presenting to the public the 
choice material from the Nippur collection. 

In 1910 he originated the Museum Journal, the Museum’s quarterly magazine. 
In the first number of this publication Dr. Gordon suggested a farsighted program 
to which the great changes brought about in the world by the war have given a 
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strange consecration. Just as leading foreign institutions, like the British Mu- 
seum and the Louvre, organize more and more an intelligent and popular service 
and guidance of the public through their collections, so Dr. Gordon planned for 
this kind of work as early as 1910. His ambition was a service not only inter- 
esting to the specialist but profitable to the public. The opening in May, 1926, 
of the Eckley Brinton Coxe, Junior Wing of the Museum, with the fine and unique 
collections from Egypt, Assyria, Ur of the Chaldees, and Beisan, was the last 
important act of his directorship. 

L. LEGRAIN 


Ernst Grosse.—The premature death of Professor Ernst Grosse, of the Univ - 
sity of Freiburg in Breisgau deprives the world of a man of great erudition and avi 
amateur of exquisite taste. The magnificent Meyer-Grosse collection of works 
of Japanese art in the Museum of Berlin was his gift, and he also acquired for that 
museum many other treasures of the art of the Far East. His first book, on the 
beginnings of art, was of great importance, and his other writings were of equal 
merit E. K., Débats, February 2, 1927; R. Arch., xxv, 1927, p. 220 

Cornelia Gaskins Harcum.— Miss Cornelia Gaskins Harcum, died in Baltimore 
on May 19, 1927. She was born in Reedville, Virginia, June 3, 1881. She re- 
ceived the degree of Bachelor of Arts from Goucher College in June, 1907, and 
taught in the Baltimore Public Schools from 1907 to 1910. She spent the years 
1910-13 in graduate work at the Johns Hopkins University, specializing in 
archaeology, Latin, and Greek. During 1910-11 she held a resident fellowship 
from Goucher College, 1911-12 a University scholarship, and 1912-13 a Univer- 
sity fellowship in classical archaeology. In 1912 she received the degree of A.M. 
and in 1913 her Ph.D 

In 1913-14 she was instructor in Greek and Latin at the Western College for 
Women, Oxford, Ohio, 1914-15 instructor in Greek at Wellesley College, 1915-17 
instructor in Latin at Vassar College, 1917—18 in charge of the academic depart- 
ment of The Harcum School at Bryn Mawr. Since 1918 she was assistant pro- 
fessor of the History of Industrial Art in the University of Toronto and Keeper of 
the Classical Section of the Royal Ontario Museum of Archaeology, and secretary 
of the Toronto Society of the Archaeological Institute of Americs 

Miss Harcum was an important archaeologist, a specialist in Roman archaeology. 
She frequently contributed archaeological articles to this JouRNAL as well as to 
other scientific periodicals and to popular publications. At the time of her death 
she was editor of the Bulletin of the Royal Ontario Museum of Archaeology Her 
bibliography contains many original articles and reviews. 

The archaeological world has lost a thorough and accurate scholar in the prime 
of her life as well as an enthusiastic teacher of charming personality and great 
humanism. 

Davin M. Rosrinson 


Bernard Haussoullier.—Born at Paris, September 3, 1853, Bernard Haus- 
soullier died at Saint-Prix, July 26, 1926. He was educated at the lycée Louis-le- 
Grand, the Ecole normale, and the Ecole d’Athénes. He traveled in Boeotia, 
Chios, Crete, Karpathos, and other regions of the Greek world. In 1880 he exca- 
vated at Delphi, where he uncovered thirty metres of the polygonal wall and, 
besides the portico of the Athenians, discovered the road which was later found 
to be the sacred way. His two doctoral theses, La vie municipale en Attique and 
Quomodo sepulcra Tanagraei decoraverint (1883) are still of value. He succeeded 
Rayet at the Ecole des Hautes-Etudes, where he gave instruction from 1885 to 
1926. Among his published works are the /nscriptions juridiques grecques(1889- 
98, with Dareste and Th. Reinach) and an annotated translation of Aristotle’s 
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‘onstitution of Athens (1891, with his pupils). In 1895 and 1896 he and the archi- 

ct Pontremoli continued Rayet’s excavations at Didyma, and in 1904 published 

: beautiful volume Didymes. He became a member of the Académie des 

iscriptions in 1905. He was noted for his perspicacity, scientific honesty, and 

evotion to his duties. (S. Rernacnu, R. Arch., xxiv, 1926, pp. 259-261; with 
bibliography) 

Théophile Homolle.—An anonymous and most appreciative tribute to the late 
Chéophile Homolle (1848-1925) appears in B.C.H., 1, 1926, pp. 1-2. Homolle 
was a member of the French School at Athens from 1874 till 1878, and its director 
from~* till 1904, and againin 1912-13. It was almost entirely if not altogether 
fue nis initiative that the excavation of Delphi was undertaken, and during his 

‘gime the fiftieth anniversary of the founding of the School was celebrated. 

Clément Huart.—The director of studies for Islamism and the religions of Arabia 
in the section of religious sciences of the Ecole des Hautes Etudes, Clément 
Imbault-Huart was born in 1854 and died in December, 1926. Educated in the 
Ecole des Langues Orientales and the Ecole Pratique des Hautes Etudes, he spent 
twenty-three years in the East in the service of the ministry of Foreign Affairs, 
was called to the chair of Persian in the Ecole des Langues in 1898, and ten years 
later to his last position. He was an orientalist in the widest sense, and wrote 
many treatises on the religions, the history, and the art of the peoples of the East. 
He was an indefatigable worker, who spared no time or pains to reply to those who 
appealed to him for advice or information. (Paunt Boyer, 7'emps, January 2, 
1927, R. Arch., xxv, 1927, pp. 216-218) 

Francis Willey Kelsey.—Francis Willey Kelsey was born in Ogden, New York, 
May 23, 1858, and died suddenly in Ann Arbor, Michigan, May 14, 1927. After 
his graduation from the University of Rochester in 1880 he studied in Europe from 
1883 to 1885. In 1886 he received his Ph.D. from the University of Rochester 
which in 1910 bestowed upon him also the honorary degree of LL.D. From 1882 
to 1889 he was professor of Latin at Lake Forest College and since 1889 professor 
of the Latin Language and Literature at the University of Michigan. He was 
president of the American Philological Association, 1906—07, and president of the 
Archaeological Institute of America, 1907-12, member of the American Associa- 
tion for the Advancement of Science, as well as member of the American Historical 
Association, the Classical Association of Great Britain, the Deutsches Archaeolo- 
gisches Institut, corresponding member of the Académie des Inscriptions et Belles- 
Lettres. Under his leadership the Archaeological Institute thrived and undertook 
new enterprises, including an expedition to Cyrene in 1910 and 1911. 

Professor Kelsey was a learned and accurate editor and commentator. His 
editions of Caesar’s Gallic War, Cicero’s Cato Maior de Senectute, Laelius de 
Amicitia (with introduction and notes by James 8. Reid), Cicero’s Orations, 
Ovid, Lucretius, and Xenophon’s Anabasis (with Professor Zenos) are standard 
classics. He edited an important volume on Greek and Latin in American Educa- 
tion (1911). With Professor Sanders he edited more than fifteen volumes in the 
Humanistic Series of the University of Michigan. Since 1890 with Professor 
Percy Gardner he was editor of the Handbooks of Archaeology and Antiquities 
published by Macmillan. He was the translator of Mau’s Pompeii, Its Life and 
Art and was engaged when he died on a new monumental work on Pompeii for 
which he and his students had been making for years special studies at Pompeii. 
He was a frequent contributor to philological and archaeological journals. 

The readers of this JouRNAL will be especially interested in Professor Kelsey’s 
archaeological achievements. In addition to writing numerous archaeological 
articles and being president of the Archaeological Institute for five years, he 
organized five expeditions to the Near East for the University of Michigan in 
1919, 1924, 1925, 1926, and 1927, and was preparing another for 1928. In 1924 
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he organized the expedition which conducted excavations at Pisidian Antioch and 
atSizma. In 1924-25 he directed the Franco- American excavations at Carthage, 
in which he published in 1926 as a supplement to the AMERICAN JOURNAL OF 
ARCHAEOLOGY a brochure entitled Excavations at Carthage. He organized also 
the expedition to K6m Washim or Karanis in the Fayum, where in four seasons 
very important results have been obtained in the uncovering of a typical Egyptian 
town of the Graeco-Roman period. In 1920 Professor Kelsey purchased many 
papyri and manuscripts for the Universities of Michigan and Wisconsin. Since 
then he represented America in a syndicate formed by the British Museum for 
the purchase of papyri. Through Professor Kelsey large and valuable collections 
of papyri have come to American universities and especially to Michigan which 
now has the best collection in America. It is mainly due to Professor Kelsey that 
an American school of papyrology has been built up, since he brought back with 
his own hands material enough to occupy ascore of scholars for yearsto come. He 
also negotiated important purchases of other manuscripts for Michigan, bringing 
them from the library of the late Sultan of Turkey and from other sources. He 
spent thousands of dollars for these precious manuscripts but they are worth much 
more than the price paid. I know of no one classical scholar who has brought to 
America so many classical papyri and manuscripts and so generously furnished 
so much new research material for classical scholars. 

Professor Kelsey was a gentleman as well as a scholar. He had an attractive 
personality and a kindly disposition even in trying circumstances. He had a gift 
for making friends who were devoted to him and admired his great energy and 
enthusiasm. He wasa man of great breadth of sympathy and of many interests. 
He had a unique capacity for organization and a rare faculty for raising money 
to further archaeological investigation. His place in classical scholarship will 
be hard to fill and his friends feel an irreparable loss as they now realize what a life 
of fruitful action he led. We mourn a loving personality who was such a help in 
the field as well as in the study, as I can personally testify. 

Davip M. Rosinson 


Daniel D. Luckenbill.—Professor Daniel David Luckenbill died in London on 
June 5, a victim of typhoid fever contracted before leaving home. Dr. Luckenbill 
was in the forty-sixth year of his life. He was a graduate of the University of 
Pennsylvania, did graduate work at Pennsylvania, the University of Berlin, and 
the University of Chicago where he secured his Doctor’s degree in 1907. Hespent 
the year 1908-09 as a member of the American School of Oriental Research in 
Jerusalem. He taught Assyrian and Babylonian literature and ancient history in 
the University of Chicago from 1907 until the day of hisdeath. In the winter of 
1919-20 he was a member of the University of Chicago Oriental expedition to 
Bagdad and the surrounding territory, in returning from which he and Professor 
Breasted were the first to traverse the region between the British control of north- 
ern Mesopotamia and Syria, which at that time was no-man’sland. The autumn 
of 1924 he spent in the British Museum, collating cuneiform historical inscriptions, 
preparatory to his publication of two volumes of these inscriptions in 1926. At 
the time of his death he had just arrived in London in order to spend another six 
months in the British Museum engaged in the same work, preparatory to the 
translation and publication of further cuneiform inscriptions. In 1924 he pub- 
lished a new translation of the Annals of Sennecherib on the basis of a new inscrip- 
tion acquired by the University of Chicago’s Oriental Institute. During the last 
three or four years he had been engaged in gathering material for an Assyrian 
Dictionary. This work, as originally planned, would have consumed about ten 
yearsoftime. At present there are 650,000 cards prepared toward the making of 


the Dictionary. Another two or three years should see the gathering of material 
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completed. The actual work of writing the Dictionary should then begin. The 
loss of Dr. Luckenbill from this work is irreparable. His name will always be 
written large in the history of Assyriology. 

Léon Maitre.—Léon Maftre was born at Troyes, November 29, 1840, and died 
at Nantes, August 10, 1926. After being archivist at Mayenne for five years he 
passed to the Loire-Inférieure. He was an eminent archivist, and also an archae- 
ologist of note in the field of French archaeology. One hundred and ten volumes 
or pamphlets testify to hisindustry and ability. His name is especially connected 
with the discussions concerning the early church of Saint Philibert de Grandlieu. 
(E. G., R. Arch., xxv, 1927, p. 220) 

Edouard Naville.—The distinguished Egyptologist, Edouard Naville, died at 
Geneva, October 17, 1926. Educated at Paris, London, and Bonn, he was one of 
the founders of the Egypt Exploration Fund, under the auspices of which he 
excavated at Bubastis, Heroopolis, Deir el Bahari, and Abydos. His publications 
of the results of these excavations are admirable, as are also his articles on various 
questions in the field of Egyptology. His writings on the Old Testament are also 
marked by learning and ingenuity. In the great war he was president of the 
Red Cross (1917-19), director of the agency of prisoners of war, and he was also 
president of the executive committee of the League of Nations in favor of the 
Armenians. He was a sincere and orthodox Calvinist, a courteous and amiable 
man. For many years he was professor at the University of Geneva. Many 
universities bestowed honorary degrees upon him, and he was associé of the 
Académie des Inscriptions. (S. R., R. Arch., xxv, 1927, p. 216) 

Sir William Ridgeway.—The distinguished scholar, Sir William Ridgeway, was 
born in Ireland in 1853 and died at his residence of Fen Ditton, August 12, 1926. 
He studied at the University of Dublin, then at Cambridge. He was professor 
at Cork, then (1892-1926) at Cambridge. He was original and inventive, and put 
forth many new ideas which were always interesting and often paradoxical. 
Among his works are: The Origin of Metailic Currency and Weight Standards 
(1892), The Early Age of Greece (1901), The Origin and Influence of the Thorough- 
bred Horse (1907), The Origin of Greek Tragedy (1910), The Dramas and Dramatic 
Dances of Non-European Races (1915), and Who Were the Romans? (1913). (S.R., 
R. Arch., xxiv, 1926, p. 267) 

Jan Six.—One of the best philologists and archaeologists of Holland, Jan Six, 
professor in the University of Amsterdam, died in that city in December, 1926, 
at the age of sixty-nine years. He belonged to an old family, a member of which, 
the Burgermaster Six, was a friend and protector of Rembrandt. The son of a 
numismatist, Jan turned at first to mythology (De Gorgone, 1885), then to ancient 
sculpture and painting, on which subjects he wrote many articles. He was 
interested also in more modern art and wrote excellent articles on the Ghent altar 
piece of the Van Eycks. He possessed vast erudition and was a cultivated gentle- 
man. (S.R., R. Arch., xxv, 1927, p. 218) 

Henri Sottas.—The chief French authority in the field of Egyptian philology, 
more especially in that of demotic papyri, Henri Sottas, was born in 1880 and died 
early in January, 1927. Since 1919 he had been professor of Egyptian Philology 
at the Ecole des Hautes Etudes. He was at first an officer by profession, but ill 
health caused him to leave the army. He then devoted himself to Egyptology. 
The great war recalled him to his regiment. He was seriously wounded at Guise. 
In the later years of the war he was of great service in deciphering codes and 
cryptograms, and gained the Légion d’honneur, the croix de guerre, and honorable 
citations. His death at the early age of forty-seven years is an irreparable loss. 
(A. Moret, Temps, January 10, 1927; R. Arch., xxv, 1927, p. 219) 

Sir Charles Walston (formerly Waldstein).—The recent death, while he was 
cruising in the Mediterranean, of Sir Charles Walston has deprived archaeological 
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science of one of its most active figures. He was born in New York, March 30, 
1856, studied at Columbia from 1871 to 1873, at the University of Heidelberg and 
the University of Leipzig from 1873 to 1876. He received his Ph.D. from Heidel- 
berg in 1875. The University of Cambridge conferred upon him an honorary 
A.M. in 1882 and a Litt.D. in 1887. From Columbia University he received the 
degree of A.M. in 1884 and that of L.H.D. in 1887. Trinity College, Dublin, 
honored him with the degree of Litt.D. Asan archaeologist he served in various 
capacities. In the University of Cambridge he was lecturer on classical archae- 
ology in 1880, reader in 1882, director of the Fitzwilliam Museum from 1883 to 
1889. He was fellow at King’s College, Cambridge since 1894, Slade Professor 
of Fine Arts from 1895 to 1901 and again from 1904 to 1911. He served on the 
committee of advice on art to the Board of Education from 1889 to 1895. From 
1895 to 1897 he was director and professor of the American School of Classical 
Studies at Athens and directed excavations for the Archaeological Institute of 
America at Plataea, Eretria, and the Heraion of Argos. His interests were varied. 
He was vice-president of the English-Speaking Union, a member of the Royal 
Institute of British Architects, high sheriff of Cambridge and Hunts, Knight 
Comdr. of the Order of the Redeemer (Greece), Knight of the Dannebrog. He 
was knighted in 1913. In addition to numerous important writings on the subject 
of government and world problems he wrote the following in the field of archaeol- 
ogy and art: Excavations at the Heraion of Argos, 1889-1902; Essays on the Art of 
Phidias, 1885; The Work of John Ruskin, 1894; The Study of Art in Universities, 
1895; The Argive Heraeum; Artin the Nineteenth Century, 1903; Herculaneum, Past, 
Present, and Future (with L. Shoobridge), 1908; Greek Sculpture in Its Relation 
to Modern Art, 1913; Alcamenes and the Establishment of the Classical Type in 
Greek Art, 1926. 

Sir Charles Warren.—With the death of Sir Charles Warren, England lost an 
archaeologist of note. He died in January, 1927, at the age of eighty-six years. 
He was one of the founders, in 1867, of the Palestine Exploration Fund, in the name 
of which he conducted excavations which he recorded in his books Underground 
Jerusalem, 1876, and Jerusalem (with Condor), 1884. The rest of his life was 
passed chiefly in South Africa, at that time much disturbed, where he met with 
successes and reverses, especially in the Boer War. (London Times, January 24, 
1927; X., R. Arch., xxv, 1927, p. 221) 


PREHISTORIC, ORIENTAL, AND CLASSICAL 


EGYPT 


Egyptian Expedition by the Metropolitan Museum, 1925-26.—In B. Metr. 
Mus., 1926, Pt. II, pp. 1-16 (11 figs.), N. pe Garis Davies gives an account of the 
work of recording Theban tombs carried on by the Graphic Section of the Expedi- 
tion. Scenes were examined from the tombs of Thotmose III, that of Amenuser, 
and that of Rekhmiré, which, though sadly mutilated, is very valuable as an illus- 
tration of the working of Egyptian law in minor courts. Ancient life, full of natural- 
ness and humor, is depicted in a scene where king Amenhotep III presides over the 
mobilization of a body of troops for service, while the men are occupied in doing 
various acts associated with such an occasion. This work of recording is very 
fruitful not only in an artistic way but also in building up a detailed knowledge of 
ancient Egyptian life. A tracing of an important fresco in the palace at E] Amarna 
was prepared. Because of the pronounced naturalistic tendencies in the art, it is 
anticipated that this fresco will prove to be of great significance. It was orginally 
no less than 75 ft.long. A discussion of the fresco will appear in a separate memoir. 
The monument will be exhibited in the Metropolitan Museum. 

Excavations at Sheikh Abd el Gurneh.—In Ann. Arch. Anth., xiv, 1/2 (March, 
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1927), pp. 13-34 (34 pls.; 26 figs.), RopertT Monp and WALTER B. Emery report on 
excavations in the above mentioned place during 1925-26. Work was conducted 
on the following tombs: Ramose, Paheqmen, Nekhtamen, Thotmose, Amenhotep, 
Userhet, Anena, Khonsu, Minnekht, Neferhotep, Thotsenb. In the burial cham- 
ber and the court of the tomb of Ramose miscellaneous objects and monuments 
were found as follows: funerary cones, ushabti (clay and wooden), scarabs, frag- 
ments of a necklace, wooden uraeus, wooden plume, part of small limestone 
statue, wooden hoe, anthropoid coffin lid, headrest, jar cap. The pottery was 
nearly all anterior to the XVIIIth dynasty. The shapes incline towards pointed 
base and roll rim mouth; though the bases of some are flat and some jars have bell 
necks. The work of restoring this tomb was also carried forward. The tomb of 
Thotmose was discovered above the north wall of the court of the tomb of Ramose. 
Three pits were discovered and cleared of débris. Nothing of interest was found 
here except a funerary cone. The tomb of Amenhotep was found on the south side 
of that of Ramose, which it antedates. In the tomb of Neferhotep considerable 
restorations were made. The tomb of Paheqmen was cleared of all débris. Among 
the objects found are fragments of a painted wooden box and the limestone lid of a 
canopic jar. The tomb of Khonsu was completely cleared. The roof was recon- 
structed and the shrine was found to be otherwise in a very good state of preserva- 
tion. Painted scenes depict the deceased adoring Osiris and Mentuhotep. Little 
of interest was found in the tomb of Thotsenb. In the tomb of Nekhtamen were 
found the remains of 21 plundered mummies of the Saitic period. Wall scenes 
painted on mud plaster and fairly well preserved are characterized by an unusual 
freedom of style. A full account of the finds in this tomb is promised for a later 
date. In the tomb of Anena 97 funerary cones were found. The tomb of Min- 
nekht contained the lintel stone of the doorway, which, though unfortunately fallen 
and broken, nevertheless serves to illustrate the decorative scheme. An important 
discovery in the court of the tomb of Amenemhat is mentioned, the details of which 
are promised in a later report of these excavations. 

Hetep-Heres, Mother of Cheops.—In B. Mus. F.A., xxv, special supplement, 
pp. 1-36 (23 figs.), G. A. REISNER gives a detailed account of the excavation of the 
tomb of Hetep-Heres, mother of Cheops. In March, 1925, the Egyptian govern- 
ment announced the discovery of a large tomb in the excavations at the Giza 
pyramids conducted by the Harvard-Boston Expedition. The tomb, which was 
explored with minute care, contained a beautiful alabaster sarcophagus of the 
queen, which was surrounded by many precious objects. The grave lacked a 
superstructure and had thus escaped from plundering. Almost a year was spent 
in a careful clearing of the burial chamber before the sarcophagus itself could be 
reached. Among the more important finds are: fragments of chairs, eight toilet 
vessels of fine alabaster, a bronze ewer, a basin, quantities of inlays and gold 
casing, ten inlaid silver anklets, gold razors, rectangular knives, needle, toilet box, 
other boxes, much wood, linen, gold drinking cup, gold dishes, canopy, bed, and 
jewel box. The contents of the tomb were the deposit of a reburial. The sar- 
cophagus was recently opened (J/llustrated London News, March 26, 1927, pp. 
537-539 (12 figs.) and found quite empty. It has been suspected that the 
mummy itself may still be found in some nook in the burial chamber where it 
may have been concealed. 

LUXOR.—Serapeum.—The London Times, March 7, 1927, p. 18, shows two 
photographs illustrating discoveries made by the Mond Expedition working at 
Luxor, where the vaults of the supposed Serapeum of the sacred bull, the chief 
glory of Armant in Graeco-Roman times, have been uncovered. The burial ap- 
parently dates from about 600 B.c. 

Oxford Excavations in Nubia.—In Ann. Arch. Anth., xiii, 3/4, pp. 49-93 (pls. 
xxi-Ixv; 2 figs.), F. Ll. Grirriru continues his account of the Oxford excava- 
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tions in Nubia. A piece of sculptured sand-stone was found showing the upper 
part of a straight wand, probably a symbolic staff for the initiates in the cere- 
monies of Isis. The Christian antiquities on the citadel of Faras were very care- 
fully examined and its church, which was apparently in its upper courses built of 
burnt brick and in its lower of stone. In addition to several less important sites, 
a church was excavated by the Rivergate. This structure was once richly dec- 
orated with pictures of saints and other figures, which, together with the in- 
scriptions and graffiti, were completely catalogued. 


SYRIA AND PALESTINE 


Ancient Semitic Temple Found at Tell en-Ansheh.—The Philadelphia Evening 
Public Ledger of May 19, 1927, reported in an Associated Press announcement that 
the Mispah expedition under Professor William F. Badé has discovered an ancient 
temple at Tell-en-Ansheh with remains of a still earlier building underneath. In 
one of the rooms of the temple were found flint knives used for ceremonial purposes 
as well as a rock also used in sacrifice. Sacrificial bowls and cups were discovered 
nearby. Below this room a chamber was opened in which pottery and tomb re- 
mains were found. 

The Cuneiform Tablets from Shechem.—The most interesting result of the 
excavations at Shechem, which are being carried on by E. Sellin, and which are 
reported in Z. D. Pal. Ver., xlix, 1926, pp. 304-320, is the discovery of two 
cuneiform tablets. Besides the Tell el-Amarna letters, which were written in 
Canaan about 1400 B.c., but which were found in Egypt in the palace of Amen- 
hotep III, one tablet of the same period was discovered at Tell el-Hesy, and twelve 
tablets of about a century earlier at Tell Ta’anek. These two tablets from She- 
chem date probably from a century later than the Tell el-Amarna letters. They 
are published with provisional transcription and translation by F. M. T. Bént in 
Z.D. Pal. Ver., xlix, 1926, pp. 331-337. One is a contract containing the names 
of nine witnesses. Three of these are non-Semitic (Hittite or Kassite?), the re- 
maining six are Semitic Amorite. The other tablet is a dunning letter written to 
a certain Birashshenashil (a Hittite?) asking him to fulfill his contract to deliver 
grain and oil. 

Excavations of Tell En-Nasbeh.—In B.A.S.O.R., xxvi (April, 1927), pp. 1-7 
(5 figs.), Wa. Freperick Bape writes of the results of his first year’s excavations 
at the above mentioned place seven miles north of Jerusalem. Aeroplane photo- 
graphs were used to great advantage in locating the buried structures. A great 
wall encircling the entire top of the hill was discovered. A circular tower was 
located. The city wall was unusually heavy. A section of it measures 14 ft. 
9 in. to 18 ft. 9in. in thickness, with an average thickness of about 16 ft. It is of 
the Bronze Age type. About eight acres are enclosed within the wall. The site 
is believed to be the most formidably defended that has thus far been discovered 
in Palestine. Within the wall were found circular grain bins or silos about 5 ft. 
deep and 3 to4ft.indiameter. They are referred to the period of the Exile. More 
than thirty much larger silos were found, which are assigned to the Bronze Age. 
Adjacent to these were nine rock-hewn cisterns. In the cisterns, which, because 
of their narrow mouths were not easily cleaned out, were found pieces of jars and 
lamps. The lamps had dropped accidentally into the cisterns as the women drew 
water at night-time. Two cave tombs containing pottery of the type designated 
by Macalister as ‘‘pre-Semitic’’ were discovered. The pottery remains have been 
referred by Pére H. Vincent to the period 3000-2500 B.c. It is all hand-made 
ware and is characterized by curious loop handles made of duplicate and triplicate 
ropes of clay. Red hematite decoration imitates basketry weaves. A strange 
type of cup, a smaller cup within a larger one, was found. The excavations are 
being continued this season. 
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GAZA.—Work of the British School.—In the London Times, March 11, 1927, 
p. 10, W. Fuinpers Petrie reports briefly on the work of the British School for 
the present season. A massive wall 27 ft. high was found on the north side of the 
citymound. The upper courses of the wall may probably be about 1400 B.c., the 
lower of early Canaanite age. On the west is a large modern cemetery on made 
ground, not before Roman times. Excavations are planned at the city of Tell 
Jemmeh, where it is hoped that digging can be carried down to the earliest period. 

Nebuchadrezzar’s Conquest of Tyre.—The records of the Babylonian kings are 
concerned almost entirely with their building operations, and are singularly des- 
titute of information in regard to their military operations. Nebuchad- 
rezzar’s long siege of Tyre and final conquest are known from Ezekiel and 
Josephus, but are not once mentioned in the royal annals. It isimportant, there- 
fore, to have light thrown on this matter by a newly discovered list of Nebuchad- 
rezzar’s Officials, and by five business documents, three of which were written in 
Tyre and sent to Babylonia. These are discussed by E. UNGER in Z. A. T. W., 
xliv, 1926, pp.314-317. Theyshowthat atleast by 5708.c. Tyre wasin the hands 
of Nebuchadrezzar, and that trade was active between this city and Babylonia. 
From one of the tablets it appears that the king conducted the seige of Tyre in 
person. 

Samaria in the Time of Ahab.—In Exp. Times, xxxviii, 1927, pp. 264-269, 
L. W. Jack gives a useful summary of the results of the Harvard Excavations at 
Samaria for the history of the timesof Omriand Ahab. The excavations confirm 
the statement of 1 Ki. 16:24 that the city was first built by Omri. The Palace of 
Omri and the ‘“‘Ivory Palace” of Ahab have been discovered, also the city wall, 
the castle and the single gate of the city. The private houses of hewn stone men- 
tioned by Amos bear testimony to the wealth and magnificence of the capital of 
Israel in its palmy days. The most important find was sixty-one ostraca in- 
scribed with the palace business accounts in the old Hebrew alphabet. These are 
definitely dated by the archaeological level, and by an alabaster jar of Osorkon II 
found with them, as written about 864 B.c. They yield interesting geographical, 
historical, and religiousinformation, and they furnish a fixed point for determining 
the chronology of alphabetic Semitic inscriptions. These formthe following 
series: (1) the ‘‘Sinaitic”’ inscriptions of SerAbit el- Khadim, (2) the Ahiram inscrip- 
tion from Gebal (1250 B.c.), (3) the inscription of Abibaal (c. 947 B.c.) and of 
Elibaal (c. 925 B.c.) from Gegal, (4) the Gezer calendar inscription (c. 900 B.c.), 
(5) the Samaria ostraka (c. 846 B.c.), (6) the Mesha inscription (c. 842 B.c.), (7) 
the Siloam inscription (c. 700 B.c.). 

The ‘“‘Sinaitic” Inscriptions.—In J. Rel., vi, 1926, pp. 195-200, J. M. P. Smita 
gives a critical estimate of the results of the study of the alphabetic inscriptions 
discovered at Serfbft el-KhAadem near the traditional Sinai. He shows that there 
is no foundation for the claim of Grimme and of Vélter to find the names Yahweh, 
Sinai, and Moses in these texts. In reality they throw no light whatever on the 
Biblical narrative of the Exodus. Theassured results of the study of these inscrip- 
tions up to date are: (1) The Egyptian origin of the ‘‘Sinaitic’’ writing, (2) the 
alphabetic character of the script, (3) its Semitic origin, (4) its date about 1500 
B.c., (5) the kinship of its dialect to Hebrew. 

The Wisdom of Amenemope and the Book of Proverbs.—In 1923 W. Bunce 
published a papyrus found inside a figure of Osiris in a tomb of Western Thebes, 
and gaveatentative translation. Animproved translation wasgiven by A. Erman 
in 1924, who called attention to its resemblance to certain passages in the Book of 
Proverbs. It appears that this piece of Egyptian wisdom from the tenth or the 
ninth century B.c. has a close verbal similarity to the first appendix to the first 
collection of ‘‘ Proverbs of Solomon”’ (Prov. 10: 1-22: 16) that is added in Prov. 22: 
17-23:11. The Jewish editor has evidently borrowed this material directly or 
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indirectly from the Egyptiansource. Theliterature on thissubject up to date and 
the results of the discussion are gathered by A. MALLon, in Biblia, viii, 1927, 
pp. 3-30. 


MESOPOTAMIA 


Ancient Wheat Discovered in Jar near Kish.—The Philadelphia Inquirer of 
March 14, 1927, reports the contents of a letter by S. Langdon addressed to the 
London Times in which he announces the discovery at Jemdet Nasr, seventeen 
miles northeast of Kish, of a quantity of charred wheat in a red and black jar, 
regarded as the only cereal ever recovered from the early remainsof Mesopotamian 
civilization. From the pottery and pictorial tablets the wheat is dated at about 
3500 B.c. The grain is identified as tricticum turgidum. The kernels are small, 
dark red, with blunt ends and have adorsal hump. It isa prolific variety and its 
strawisrankandtall. These facts agree with such ancient authors as Herodotos, 
Strabo, and Pliny, who call attention to the great productivity of Babylonian 
wheat. 

‘‘Binding-Reeds” in Ancient Babylonia.—‘Binding-reeds”’ are frequently 
mentioned in Sumerian commercial tablets along with wood, grain, and other 
commodities. It was formerly supposed that these were used as twine for binding 
bundles of grain, but now G. A. Barton, in J.A.0.S., lxvi, 1926, pp. 297-302, 
produces evidence that the reeds were used as binding material in the clay walls 
of buildings. Bitumen is frequently mentioned in connection with them, and 
buildings constructed in this way have been observed by Chiera at Ur. 

Ur of the Chaldees.—In Mus. of the University of Pennsylvania Journ., xvii, 
134-436, C. Leonarp Woo..ey (in abstract) reports the progress of the Ur 
Expedition for November, 1926. Many interesting tablets, having the novelty of 
being mainly literary or scientific, are coming to light. Of greaterinterest are the 
private houses (of about 2100 B.c.), which are still standing, when excavated, to 
the height of 15 or 20 feet andin good preservation. Thisisthe first find of private 
dwellingsofthe period. Further light on this “‘ private life of the Sumerians”’ will 
be awaited with eager interest. 

In the Pennsylvania Gazette (University of Pennsylvania), April 15, 1927, ¢ 
LEONARD WOOLLEY, director of the joint expedition of the University of Pennsyl- 
vania Museum and the British Museum to Bablyonia, briefly reports on the dis- 
coveries at Ur of the Chaldees. Work was closed down on February 19, last 
As the work of digging drew to a close it became more evident that aricher part of 
the cemetery was being reached and that the stratification was better preserved 
than in the part excavated earlier. In the topmost level were found graves which 
can be dated to about 2600 B.c. from cylindrical seals bearing the names of mem- 
bers of the household of the daughter of Sargon of Akkad. Below these graves 
were found others similar in character but earlier in date The dead in this group 
were laid in basket-work coffins or in some cases in holes lined with matting. In 
this level was found the lapis lazuli cylinder seal of Nin-Kur-Nin, the wife of 
Mesannipadda, founder of the First Dynasty of Ur. The graves in this level fall 
between 3200 and 3100 B. The third level contains graves much older and 
richer still. In this level are found clay tablets inscribed with semi-pictographic 


scripts and seals with the names of kings who are unrecorded in history. The 
graves are described as belonging to a period at least as early as 3500 B.« Though 
only the gold ornaments for the most part resisted the effects of dampness and salt 


and the richness of these tombs for this reason is not as great as that of the treasures 


of Tutankhamen, nevertheless such remains as have been discovered show great 
artistic merit and skill of craftsmanship. One of the best finds is a fragment of 
inlay work consisting of eight shell plaques, of which four are decorated with 
linear patterns and four with animal figures. The animals are in black and the 
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background isred. The richest deposit was in a grave opened at the very end of 
the excavations. Ata depth of eighteen feet was found a hoard of copper tools 
and weapons consisting of chisels, heavy spearheads, one of which is of gold, 
lance-points, a mace, ax-heads, parts of bows, and other objects still to be identi- 
fied. There were also found beads and pendants of polished carnelian, lapis and 
gold, some of which were artistically wrought. Numerous gold objects were un- 
covered, including parts of a bow and jewelry. The most important find was a 
dagger the hilt of which is of one piece of deep-colored lapis lazuli studded with 
gold, the blade of gold, the sheath of solid gold, the front of which is entirely cov- 
ered witha filigree design. The instrument isin perfect condition. See also the 
Illustrated London News, April 23, 1927, pp. 710-711 (6 figs.). 


ASIA MINOR 


EPHESUS.—Greek, Roman, and Byzantine Coins.—The Ashmolean Museum 
at Oxford has recently come into possession of a parcel of coins found by J. F. 
Woop in his excavation of the Artemision at Ephesus. As they do not appear to 
have been previously recorded, and are of interest as an indication of the currency 
of the district at various periods, they are now enumerated by J. G. M(1LNe) in 
Num. Chron., 1925, pp. 385-391. 

TARSUS.—Hoard of Imperial Coins.—<A hoard of imperial coins, said to have 
been discovered in or near Tarsus, was brought to Athens in 1925 by a refugee 
from Tarsus, and is described in detail by Mr. A. M. Woopwarp in Num. Chron., 
1925, pp. 301-335 (2 pl.). The total was 169 pieces, all minted at Tarsus. In 
date they range from Septimius Severus to Trebonianus Gallus (251—252 a.p.), in 
whose reign the deposit was apparently made. Many of the dies were of types 
previously unknown or considered rare. The worn character of the earlier pieces 
indicated that they had long been in circulation, perhaps even down to the date 
of the deposit. 

TEOS.—Excavations, 1924.—In B.C.H., xlix, 1925, pp. 281-321 (pls. vii-xii, 
and 12 figs.), Y. BequiGNon and A. LAUMONIER report on a campaign conducted 
at the above site in Asia Minor by the French School at Athens in 1924, for one 
month, beginning the end of August, after two years of negotiations with the 
Turkish government. After a brief résumé of work previously done at this place 
(for inscriptions, see B.C.H., xlvi, 1922, pp. 307-355, and A.J.A., xxviii, 1924, 
p. 88) the article is divided into the following parts: I, Topography, II, Inscrip- 
tions, III, Sculpture, etc. The first part takes up in the first place the exploration 
of the ancient city, and then the excavation of parts of the sanctuary of Dionysos. 
The Acropolis goes back in date to the archaic period, as is proven by its walls, 
which conform exactly to the contours of the hill on which it is situated. There is 
not, however, enough preserved to give its exact plan except on the north and part 
of the east side. The city seems to have been walled in Hellenistic times, if not 
earlier, for pieces of the enceinte, dating apparently from the Pergamene period, of 
good ashlar masonry, have beenfound. Within the city the sanctuary of Dionysos 
occupied a very important position at the west, dominating the rest of the town. 
The theatre was at the north, in a hollow of the Acropolis hill: much of its extant 
construction is Roman. No attempt was made to uncover the stage buildings, 
but it is believed that much is probably preserved under ground. To the north- 
east of the Acropolis were found remains of an important building, identified by an 
inscription as the Gymnasium of Polythroos; the excavation of this edifice should 
be very interesting. The lower part of the city is full of ruins, among which 
another theatre, dating from the second century B.c., and smaller than the one 
mentioned above, was identified by means of a trial trench. Further to the south 
more ruins exist, and it is likely that the Agora was there. The ancient harbors 
were also studied, with a view to a future more detailed examination. The 
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northern harbor of antiquity, about two kilometers from the town, had a fine mole, 
of which part is now submerged, and part incorporated into fortifications built by 
the Genoese in the Middle Ages. The city is surrounded by ancient cemeteries, 
the most important of which is at the east, with many sarcophagi, stelae and 
mortuary chapels, some of which are still well preserved. The sanctuary of 
Dionysos was the scene of the principal excavation. It was overgrown with vege- 
tation which had to be removed. This temple was approached from the east by a 
monumental stairway. Noneof the peristyle remains; there was no stylobate, the 
columns resting on isolated foundations as at Ephesus and Sardis. There is no 
doubt that this is the temple built by Hermogenes, and mentioned by Vitruvius 
(III, 3,40). Noearlier temple seems to have existed on the site, but it is probable 
that it was restored in the reign of Hadrian. In the precinct were found a Roman 
exedra, and the base for a monumental altar, at the east, between the stairway and 
the temple. The sanctuary was enclosed by a wall, which on the west and part 
of the south sides, took the form of an Ionic portico. On the north side were 
storerooms or shops; trenches were dug there and a rich deposit of Hellenistic 
pottery found. The writers note similiarities between this sanctuary and that of 
Athena at Notion. 

The second part of the article deals with inscriptions, of which twenty are 
published, the more important ones with commentary, and some with a transla- 
tion. They fall into six groups, as follows: (1) letters and decrees (1-3); (2) 
dedicatory inscriptions (4—6) ; (3) ephebic inscription (7) ; (4) honorary inscriptions 
(8-13); (5) funerary inscriptions (14-19); (6) vase inscription (20). These stones 
are all new, and belong to the Hellenistic period and later. 

The third part of the article is divided into four sections: sculpture, terra-cottas, 
vases andlamps. The most important piece of sculpture is a lion of white island 
marble, of the archaic period, a date of the sixth century B.c. being suggested, 
which was found near the Acropolis. The head and forebody are preserved. It 
was meant to be seen from below, and may therefore have been an acroterion. 
Another fragmentary lion, part of a grave monument, was found in the south- 
western necropolis. Many terra-cottas were found, and a selection described. 
Of the vases, none seem to be anterior to the Hellenistic period. A few fragments 
of lamps were also found, of which the majority are also Hellenistic. 


GREECE 


Archaeology in Greece, 1925.—In B.C.H., xlix, 1925, pp. 438-480 (12 figs.), 
the usual summary of progress of archaeological work in Greek lands during the 
year is given. It begins with a list of the principal acquisitions of the National 
Museum in Athens. In Athens and Attica, there is a brief account of the excava- 
tion of Kastriotis of the Odeon of Pericles. The proposed American exploration 
of the Agora at Athens is briefly discussed, and the work of the Germans at Aegina 
summarized. In the Peloponnese, a long account is given of the campaigns of 
the American School at Corinth and the Argive Heraeum, and a summary of the 
results of the Swedish expedition at Asine. Several pages are devoted to the work 
of the British School at Sparta, and a photograph of the fine statue of a warrior 
found in the campaign is published. Excavations of the Greek archaeological 
service at Epidaurus, Stymphalus, Messene and Kalavryta are briefly described. 
In Central Greece, the Greeks have conducted investigations at the Amphiareon 
at Oropos, and some minor work in Euboea and Boeotia. A long account is given 
of the exploration of Eutresis by Miss Goldman in collaboration with students of 
the American School, for the Fogg Museum of Harvard University. No new 
digging was done at Delphi during the year, but members of the French School 
were continuing the study of certain problems on the site. In Thessaly the prin- 
cipal work was that of Arvanitopoulos at Pherae, where the temple of Zeus Thau- 
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lios was uncovered. M. Béquignon of the French School collaborated in this 
piece of work. In Macedonia the British continued investigations in the valley 
of the Vardar. The campaign of the French School at Thasos continued, with 
excellent results, a fine Roman exedra being discovered. In the Aegean Islands 
the only campaign of note was that of the French at Delos, where work was done 
in the neighborhood of the Agora of the Italians, a new sanctuary, at present 
unidentified, being found, and many important inscriptions. In Crete, Sir Arthur 
Evans devoted himself to reconstruction work at Knossos, while important work 
was done at Mallia, by a group of Frenchwomen, headed by Mlle. Oulié. In Asia 
Minor and the neighboring islands the most important campaigns were those of 
the German School at Samos, and of the Czecho-Slovak Archaeological Institute 
at Kyme. A brief paragraph is devoted to the American expedition to Pisidian 
Antioch, in 1924. In conclusion a brief résumé is given of the excavations of the 
Italians at Cyrene. 

ATHENS.—In the London Times, March 16, 1927, a report was made that the 
excavations on the site of the royal stables continue to yield interesting results. 
A beautiful fourth-century vase about a foot in diameter was found, which was 
used as afuneral urn. The exterior of the vessel is in a good state of preservation 
and shows the man whose bones were contained in it, seated accompanied by two 
women, of whom one offers him his helmet and shield and the other his sword and 
spear. 

DELPHI.—Aetolian Monument from the Opisthodomos.—In B.C.H., 1, 1926, 
pp. 107-123 (pls. III, IV, and 2 figs.) F. Coursy and P. De La Costr-MEssELIERE 
report on the remains of a monument, found in the region of the opisthodomos of 
the temple. It is composed of ten blocks, all but one of which are in fairly good 
preservation. This monument is to be restored in the form of an exedra, mounted 
on a socle, and surmounted by a plinth for statues. Four of these blocks have 
fragments of dedicatory inscriptions, which date it from the letter forms at the 
end of the third century s.c. The inscriptions show that the monument was 
dedicated by an Aetolian woman. The rear portion of the monument must have 
been hidden, as it is obviously not meant to be seen, by the south wall of the temple 
enclosure. On the angular block at the left, and on some of the front blocks, 
various decrees were inscribed at later periods. Eight of these decrees, which 
relate to proxenies, are here transliterated and published with brief commentaries. 
The earliest can be fairly accurately dated, from the name of the archon, in 157- 
156 B.c.; the latest is dated in the same manner at ca. 119-118 B.c. (A ninth 
inscription from this monument is published elsewhere in the B.C.H.) That this 
area in the precinct of Apollo was peculiarly devoted to the Aetolians is confirmed 
by the fact that the statue of Aetolia, described by Pausanias as having been set 
up by the Aetolians to commemorate their victory over the Gauls, was apparently 
in this part of the site. 

NOTION.—Excavations, 1921.—The description of the excavations carried on 
at this site, begun in B.C.H., xlvii, 1923, pp. 353-386 (for a summary of this 
article, see A.J.A., xxix, 1925, pp. 99-100), is continued by R. DemaNGEeL and 
A. Laumonter in B.C.H., xlix, 1925, pp. 322-346 (pls. XITI-XVII, and 18 figs.). 
This second part deals principally with the sculpture found in the campaign, 
though at the end the terra-cottas, vases, and lamps are discussed. All the sculp- 
ture here described is of the Hellenistic and Roman periods. Fifteen pieces are 
listed, one of which, in three fragments, appears to be part of the cult statue of 
Athena of the temple. Of the others, the best preserved. are a headless draped 
female figure (no. 2, pl. XV) and a female statue incorporated in a column, some- 
what like a karyatid (no. 8, pl. XV1). The most interesting of the terra-cottas 
published is a charming head of Asklepios (p. 337, fig. 12); but there are also other 
good heads, and some reliefs, and one antefix with a gorgon-head. These terra- 
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cottas are of the style of Myrina, but are not necessarily importations from that 
place. The vases found are all of Hellenistic date or later (‘“‘Megarian”’ bowls, or 
red relief ware, not unlike Arretine). Many lamps of the type called Ephesian 
were found, and also some Roman of the first and second centuries a.p. Of 
miscellaneous finds may be grouped a number of weights of terra-cotta, and vari- 
ous objects of bronze, bone, and glass, and a silver ring. Some of these objects 
prove that the precinct was occupied before the extant temple was built, sug- 
gesting that it replaced an earlier sanctuary. The article concludes with a brief 
discussion of the character of the Athena here worshipped. 

SICYON.—Notes on the Bouleuterion (?). A brief account is given by A. 
PHILADELPHEUS of a building discovered by him in his excavations at Sicyon in 
October 1920. (B.C.H., 1, 1926, pp. 174-182; 5 figs.) This building, of which 
a plan is given, was a hypostyle hall of twelve Ionic columns, each column ap- 
proximately 10 m. in height, resting on isolated foundations, and enclosed by a 
wail, distant from the axes of the end columns by 7.40 m., giving an area for the 
enclosure of 40.50 by 33.25 m. Between the columns were a series of seats or 
steps, of pressed earth covered with a thick stucco, making a sort of square amphi- 
theatre. In front of these seats was a square area, with indications that showed 
that it originally had a balustrade, and between this and the benches, were two 
more of the same material, one enveloping the other. The outer one is in the form 
of a horse-shoe, the inner one is semi-circular, and a true exedra. On each side 
of the arena thus formed, at north and south, are basins, rectangular in shape. 
The finds in this building were unimportant, the best being architectural terra- 
cottas, some of which are published. This construction is tentatively identified 
as a Bouleuterion, on the analogy of similar discoveries at Priene and Megalopolis, 
and this identification may be confirmed by the evidence of Pausanias; but the 
passage can only be properly interpreted by further excavation. This building 
is surely to be dated in the fourth century B.c. 

TEGEA.—The Theatre.—In B.C.H., 1, 1926, pp. 135-173 (pls. V—X: 26 figs.), 
R. VALLOIs gives an account of a campaign of excavation at the site of this theatre, 
described by Livy (XLI, 20) as ‘‘magnificum,’’ built by Antiochus Epiphanes 
about 174.8.c. In Byzantine times, the fine church of Palaio-Episkopi was built 
on part of the site, and blocks from the theatre were used in its construction. In 
1912 peasants digging a trench in the neighborhood of the church in which to plant 
fruit trees found remains of ancient walls, as a result of which the land was ex- 
propriated. The French School undertook the expense of the excavation, the 
Greek ephor, M. Oikonomos, having waived his claim in their behalf. A series 
of trial trenches was immediately dug, which proved that the condition of the 
theatre was not good enough to justify a more thorough campaign. It was 
quickly demonstrated that the theatre faced the west, not the north or northwest, 
as had been hoped. It was possible by means of the trenches dug to determine 
the outline of the theatre and the position of the stage buildings. A thorough 
and technical description of the results, profusely illustrated with photographs, 
drawings, and plans, and with measurements carefully given, forms the bulk of 
the article. There were at least four stairways leading to the upper seats, and the 
other entrances were the parodoi at north and south. The blocks discovered were 
carefully dressed, anathyrosis being employed, and were held together by dowels 
and cramps, the latter being in the form shown in brackets (71 The existing 
stage building was constructed of a different form of masonry, mortar being 
used, and fragments of brick having been found, showing that it was built in 
Roman times. Under this, however, there are traces of the Hellenistic construc- 
tion, but it is not certain whether the Roman building coincided with it. Of the 
orchestra and proedria, the soundings revealed a seat, and a dedicatory inscrip- 
f Antiochus was an 
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enlargement and elaboration of an already existing theatre, going back at least to 
the period of the inscription, if not earlier. The article concludes with a cata- 
logue of funerary stelae and fragments of sculpture and architecture found in 
the excavation, fifteen items being listed. 

THASOS.—New Inscriptions.—In B.C.H., 1, 1926, pp. 215-249 (pls. XIII, XIV, 
and 4 figs.), GeorGes Davux writes about thirty-one inscriptions found in the 
French excavations at Thasos between the years 1921 and 1924, both inclusive. 
These inscriptions fall into three classes: A, Public acts, laws and decrees (nos. 
1-7); B, Dedications and res sacrae (nos. 8-28); and C, Funerary inscriptions (nos. 
29-31). They date from the end of the fifth century B.c., until the Roman period 
inthesecond century a.p. AllareinGreek. For the most important inscriptions 
(nos. 1-3) translations are supplied, and commentaries of length varying according 
to the importance of the texts are given in each case. Of the laws, nos. 1 and 2, 
dating at the end of the fifth century B.c. are the earliest, and are regulations 
governing the purchase and sale of wine; no. 3, the latest, of the second century 
A.D., deals with fees for the registry of documents; and no. 5, of the first half of the 
third century, is part of a regulation concerning debts. Some of the dedicatory 
inscriptions have a certain amount of interest; the most important are nos. 15, 18, 
21, 23, and 26. This last, belonging in the Roman period, was originally made 
with six bronze plaques attached to the stone below the text. The funerary in- 
scriptions are unimportant. 


ITALY 


ETRURIA.—In Not. Scav., ii (1926), pp. 272-274, A. Minto reports the dis- 
covery, at Montespertoli, of the remains of a primitive sepulcretum, with objects 
in stone and copper. While the stone implements found in various parts of 
Etruria are of a uniform character, Minto believes, and plans to show later, that 
the metal objects fall into two classes: a northern group related to Liguria, and a 
southern group connected with Latium. 

FORMIAE.—In Not. Scav., ii (1926), pp. 306-327, A. AuRIGEMMA publishes 
seven inscriptions. One of these records the giving of a gladiatorial show by 
a bisellarius of Formiae, to which the people also contributed, and shows the 
existence of a Capitolium at that town. Since there are no remains of an amphi- 
theatre at Formiae, it must be concluded that such a building existed, but has 
not yet been found, or that the show was given in a temporary structure (for which 
the amount of money mentioned would hardly be sufficient), or that it was given 
in some place in the neighborhood, Minturnae for example. The same inscription 
mentions regales, a term occurring only once before (C.J.L., x. 6094) and not yet 
convincingly explained. Another problem is raised by the fact that Formia 
is supposed to have become a colony under Hadrian (Colonia Hadriana Augusta 
Formiae, C.I.L., x. 6079), yet these inscriptions, the lettering of which seems to 
date them in the first century, indicate that Formiae had the ius coloniae at the 
time to which they belong. There were also found a lead pipe, inscribed Col. 
Ael. For. in letters of the second century, and a number of architectural fragments 
of the Augustan age. 

GERACE MARINA.—In Not. Scav., ii (1926), pp. 339-340, 5. Ferri publishes 
the headless statue of an orante now in the museum at Locri. It is of a yellowish 
Parian marble with large crystals, and of a type belonging to the fifth and fourth 
centuries B.c. In the same place is the head of a young man in a Phrygian cap, 
0.235 m. in height. It is in limestone, and it seems to represent a personage 
connected with the worship of Mithras. 

GIOIOSA IONICA (MARINA).—The theatre at this place, which is the only 
one visible in Calabria, was partly excavated in 1882, and inadequately published 
in the Not. Scar. for that year, p. 428. In Not. Scav., ii (1926), pp. 332-338, S. 
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FERRI gives an account of new excavations. Although the theatre is one of 
the poorest in existence, it has some peculiarities which give it an especial interest. 
Owing to the absence of a natural hill, it was built against a mound of earth, and 
the slope of the twenty rows of seats was very slight. The acoustic problem was 
accordingly difficult, and it seems to have been met by the use of the ‘resonance 
vases” described by Vitruvius, v.5. These were usually of bronze, but those found 
at Marina, which are the only ones which have as yet come to light, are of earthen- 
ware, a material which Vitruvius says was used “in oppidis non magnis.” Some 
other peculiar features of construction may have been designed to improve the 
acoustic properties of the little theatre. Ferri also reports the discovery, near 
by, of the remains of Roman thermae, and he publishes some sculptural fragments 
previously found on the site. 

Head of Dionysos.—JIn the JIlustrated London News, January 1, 1927, p. 1 
(2 figs.) is given a brief report of the discovery of a fine and very well preserved 
marble head of Dionysos done in the archaizing Greek style and found near the 
villa of the Quintilii, on the Appian Way. The head, which is larger than life- 
size, has been recognized as the reproduction of some lost Greek masterpiece of 
the fifth century B.c. Professor PARIBEN! attributes the original to the school of 
Phidias or his pupil Alkamenes. Dionysos is represented in his more severe orien- 
tal style in which he wears a beard. The hair is arranged with undulating effect. 

LIGURIA.—In Not. Scav., ii (1926), pp. 267-272, P. Baroce.ui reports the dis- 
covery, at Serra Ricco (Genoa), during the construction of an electric railway, of a 
hoard of Gallic coins. Some of these were of the same kind, and of the same care- 
less workmanship, as those found at Novara. It is said to be the first instance 
of Gallic money among the Ligurians in the later days of their independence. 

At Montiglio Monferrato (Asti) there was found a small hoard of Antoniniani, 
60 in number and badly corroded. 

At Tortona, besides some handles of amphorae with stamps, a short stretch of a 
Roman road was found, 4.50 m. below the present level. It was found at the 
corner of the via Giulia and the via Busseti, near the church of 8. Maria di Canale; 
it runs from west to east, nearly at a right angle'to the via Postumia. 

LUCANIA AND THE BRUTTII.—At Tiriolo, during excavations in the locality 
called Peradace, a hoard of silver and bronze coins was found, which originally 
consisted of from one hundred and sixty to two hundred pieces. They were 
scattered among the workmen, but one hundred and nine were recovered, of which 
six are of bronze. The silver coins are of Siculo-Punic coinage, having on the 
obverse a female head crowned with ears of grain (in one case the head of a negro), 
and on the reverse a horse. They belong to the period between 241 and 146 B.c. 
Of the bronze coins two had on the obverse a bearded head of Ares, and on the re- 
verse an armed Athena walking to the right. One had the legend BRETTIQN. 
Two others had on the obverse a youthful head (Apollo?), and on the reverse the 
head of a horse. Two smaller ones had on the obverse a Nike advancing to the 
right, and on the reverse, in one case a biga and in the other a standing figure of 
Zeus. The hoard belongs to the latter part of the third century B.c., when the 
Bruttii were in alliance with Hannibal (S. Ferri, Not. Scav., ii (1926), pp. 
229-330). 

At a place called Lama di Parid, between Pomarico Vecchio and Metapontum, 
some fragments of pottery were found, which are now preserved in the Museo 
Civico at Potenza. S. Ferri has found that three of them contain part of an 
inscription in hexameters, belonging to the fourth or third century B.c., in honor 
of a gymnast who gained victories at the Pythian and Nemean games, and at 
another place which Ferri supplies as Argos or Athens (Not. Scav., ii (1926), 
p. 331) 

MARINO.—In Not. Scav., ii (1926), pp. 306-308, R. Partsent publishes some 
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epigraphic fragments from the territory of ancient Bovillae. They belong to the 
same group of inscriptions as those found there in the first decade of the last cen- 
tury, now in the Colonna gardens on the Quirinal, and record the cooptatio of 
persons into some priestly college. Two fragments bear the dates 138 and 156 
A.D., and another confirms the reading cedens in C.J.L., xiv. 2401-2402. 

ROME.—In Not. Scav., ii (1926), pp. 278-305, R. ParrBeni describes various 

discoveries: 
_ Via Appia Antica.—Near the villa dei Quintilii a number of works of sculpture 
were found. These include a life-size female statue in Luna marble, lacking the 
head, both arms, and the left foot, all of which were made separate and attached 
to the body. It represents an Artemis of a type which has several replicas, but 
the Artemis Colonna, in Berlin, is the only one in which the head is preserved, and 
in that the identification of the heac. is regarded by some as doubtful. Another 
statue was an Apollo Citharoedus, also in Luna marble. It lacks the head, right 
arm, and left forearm, all of which were made separate. It resembles the example 
found at Tivoli, along with six Muses, which is now in the Sala delle Muse in the 
Vatican. A third find was the head of a herm, slightly above life-size, in Greek 
marble. It represents Dionysos with luxuriant beard and hair, and is from a 
bronze original which Paribeni thinks is allied to the Hermes Propylaios and the 
Phidian Zeus of Olympia. It resembles the Zeus of Mylasa in the Boston Museum 
of Fine Arts. There was also found a head of Zeus or Poseidon, greater than life- 
size, of the familiar type represented by the Zeus of Otricoli and the Poseidon from 
Melos. 

On the estate called Fiorano, on the right of the via Appia as one goes from 
Rome, other works of sculpture were found. A statue somewhat above life-size, 
in Luna marble, is preserved entire. It depicts a young woman in a tunic and 
large mantle, which also covers her head. It is apparently a funerary statue 
and obviously a portrait. It suggests the influence of Praxiteles but still more that 
of some of the Tanagra figurines. (See also the communication by Professor 
Halbherr in the Jllustrated London News, January 29, 1927, p. 177 (3 figs.). Pari- 
beni assigns it to the time of Marcus Aurelius and Commodus. An interesting 
find was a headless herm in m: rble with an inscription on the breast. The inscrip- 
tion consists of five hexameter lines and a pentameter. Parts of it are illegible, 
but can be supplied. It is suggested that it stood at the entrance of the part of a 
Roman villa devoted to study and recitationes. In addition to two torsos, an 
antefix in terra-cotta was found, which under a palmette of the usual form has a 
design not hitherto found on such objects. It represents a pygmy armed with a 
sword and a round shield, awaiting the attack of a ram. 

On the estate called Casa Bianca, near the station of Fratocchie, on the railroad 
from Rome to Terracina, some parallelopipeds of marble were found, with reliefs 
representing maenads and satyrs; and in the same neighborhood, besides some 
inscriptions and fragments, a group of two children wrestling, a subject occurring in 
Hellenistic art, although not very frequently. 

Via Casilina.—At Roma Vecchia a tomb was found, with a sarcophagus of red 
Egyptian granite, which has a singular channel or groove, of unknown purpose, 
hollowed vertically, or in a very slightly oblique direction, all along the top of the 
wall of the sarcophagus on which the cover rested; also some fragments of sculpture 
which were not connected with the tomb. 

Via Praenestina.—At Ponte di Nova, about twelve kilometers from Rome on the 
left of the road, a bit of the ancient roadway was found; also the remains of sepul- 
chral structures, a Greek and a Latin inscription, and fragments of sarcophagi. 
The cover of one sarcophagus contains a representation of the story of Pelops and 
Hippodamia. The time chosen is the tragic end of the race, with the death of 
Oinomaos and the struggle that followed, and a new feature is a building on which 
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the heads of previous unsuccessful suitors are displayed. The front of a large 
sarcophagus in many pieces, the inscription on which was never cut, represents 
scenes from rural life. Since the houses resemble those of the Numidians, as de- 
scribed by Sallust (Jugurtha, xix. 8), it is assumed that the relief is of African 
origin. A number of ex votos in terra-cotta were found, one of which is a very 
realistic representation of a human kidney. 

Via Salaria.—Near the villa Spada fragments of the cover of asarcophagus were 
found, representing the myth of Orestes in three scenes. It resembles an example 
in the Glyptothek at Munich and a cover in the Lateran Museum, especially the 
latter. A hundred and fifty metres west of the twelve kilometer station on the 
road from Rome to Orte interesting fragments of architectural decoration and of 
sculpture were found; also a construction suggesting a Roman villa, and some very 
fragmentary inscriptions. 

SELINUNTE.—Find of Sicilian Coins.—<A find of apparently 472 Sicilian coins 
has been made in the vicinity of Selinunte. They were of eight cities, with totals 
as follows: Akragas 91, Catana 2, Gela 95, Himera 4, Leontini 27, Messana 20, 
Selinus 100, Syracuse 133. ‘‘The evidence of the Syracusan element of the find 
points to a date of deposit about the middle of the decade 460-450 B.c.”” A. H. 
Lioyp, who describes the coins in detail, gives reasons for believing that the deposit 
was not a hoard of savings, but represents the stock-in-trade of a banker or dealer 
in exchange, who of course may have been also engaged in other commercial 
affairs. The occasion for the concealment was probably a serious war in western 
Sicily about 455-454 B.c., in which Selinus was dangerously threatened. Of this 
war there is both textual and epigraphic evidence extant (Num. Chron., 1925, pp. 
277-300; 5 pl.). 

TRANSPADINE REGION.—In Not. Scav., ii (1926), pp. 261-267, P. BarocEeLLI 
describes various finds in this part of Italy. At Biandrate (Novara), in the course 
of farr’ work, a hoard of Gallic coins came to light. They were 96 in number and 
were found in a heap in the bare ground, only a short distance below the surface. 
Near by, there were found two republican denarii, of the coinage previous to 217 
B.c. The Gallic coins, which were in a poor state of preservation, were imitations 
of a Massiliote type, having on one side the head of Artemis facing to right, and on 
the other a lion walking to left and the legend MAZZA. They are carelessly 
made and vary in weight. They may be assigned to the second century before 
our era 

At Vignate (Novara) a Roman tomb was found, containing a few pieces of 
pottery, and near by, six bronze coins of the third century a.p. Novara wasa town 
of some importance in ancient times, and on its site have been found architectural 
fragments, mosaics, and remains of Roman buildings. Recently, along with some 
unidentified walls, the remains of what seems to be a Roman public building have 
been discovered, but not enough to admit of a reconstruction. 

At Melzo a pre-Roman tomb has been found, containing pottery and various 
small objects, and attributable to a time before the Gallic invasion. The Etruscan 
Melpum, the identification of which with Melzo is regarded by Barocelli as uncer- 
tain, was destroyed by the new invaders. 

UMBRIA.—In Not. Scav., ii (1926), pp. 274-278, P. RoMANELLI reports the 
discovery of Roman mosaics and the remains of a Roman building, which was 
undoubtedly a villa. The mosaics resemble those found at Castelporziano and 


dated in the second century A.D. 


ALBANIA 


PHOENIKE.—Dr. Ugolini, director of the Italian Archaeological Commission, 
has made important discoveries on the acropolis of Phoenike, a town in southern 
Illyria between the modern towns of Santi Quaranta and Delvino. Phoenike was 
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settled by the Greeks who built upon a site that had been occupied in prehistoric 
times. Over the ruins of the Greek town lay those of a Roman village and a 
Byzantine church. In the town of Mesopotamos a Byzantine church was ex- 
plored and many Greek and Roman remains were found consisting of inscriptions, 
columns, marble reliefs, and capitals. Some of these remains were used as build- 
ing material which was brought from Phoenike nearby when the Byzantine church 
was constructed in the eleventh or twelfth century. 


FRANCE 


Excavations at Glozel.—In Ant. J., vii, 1 (Jan., 1927), pp. 1-5 (5 figs.), SaLoMOoN 
REINACH reports on the discovery at Glozel, the small village about twenty miles 
southeast of Vichy. In the year 1924 a youth while digging ground for a garden 
hit upon some very curious remains, which have been found in great numbers and 
consist of bone, stone, and clay objects arranged in horizontal or vertical rows, as if 
they constituted a sacred deposit. The objects are: a few polished axes, pebbles 
decorated with outlines of animals and inscriptions, perforated pebbles, flat rings 
of polished hard stone the purpose of which remains to be determined, harpoons 
and needles of Magdalenian type made out of the antlers of stags, many clay vases 
of rude workmanship, fifty or more clay tablets with alphabetiform signs, of which 
about 90 varieties occur showing similarities to Phoenician and Iberian characters, 
clay statuettes representing a human figure with exaggerated sexual characteristics. 
No metal and no Celtic or Roman pottery has been unearthed. The author as- 
signs these remains to the later Stone Age. Discoveries made in northwest Portu- 
galin 1894 (published in Portugalia, 1 (1903) ) are suggested by these finds at Glozel 
Much support is given to the theory that our mode of writing had been developed 
in the western regions of the Mediterranean and that the Phoenicians had selected 
their alphabet from earlier scripts. Reinach draws two important conclusions 
from these discoveries at Glozel: (1) the date of the late Palaeolithic Age must be 
brought down much further; (2) the tribes overwhelming Spain and Gaul in Neoli- 
thic times and consisting of Iberians, Ligurians, and Celts suppressed the priest- 
hood who possessed a higher civilization including alphabetiform writing. Greece 
and Asia Minor, though also invaded by these same peoples, could retain some of 
the elements of this European culture because of their proximity to the Orient 

In R. Arch., xxv, 1927, pp. 225-229, a number of articles relating to the inscrip- 
tions and neolithic objects found at Glozel are reprinted or summarized. On page 
225, S. REINACH gives a translation of his letter to the London Times of September 
18, 1926, in which he argues that the degenerate Magdalenian drawings cannot be 
earlier than 3500 or 4000 B.c. and therefore the real date of the Magdalenian 
culture must be about 5000 B.c. On pages 226 f. is an article by H. M., from the 
Débats of December 12, 1926, in which a list of the writings which have appeared on 
the subject of Glozel is given. On pages 227 f. the results of investigation by M 
Depéret (and M. Viennot) aregiven. The deposit is original, not tampered with, 
and is neolithic (Débats, October 13, 1926). Mr. Elliott Smith (London Times, 
October 16, 1926; cf. Illustrated London News, October, 1926), in view especially 
of the inscribed tablets and the elements of Aegean decoration, maintains that the 
Magdalenian culture came to an end about 2000 B.c. and that the Cretan alphabet 
may well have been carried from East to West. The view of M. Franchet (Revue 
scientifique, November 13, 1926), that the discoveries at Glozel belong to the 
La Téne civilization and are to be dated in the first century B.c., is also 
mentioned and rejected by S. R. 

MONTESPAN.—A Prehistoric Hunting Scene.—In the cavern of Montespan 
(Haute-Garonne) a new grotto, very difficult of access, has been discovered and 
examined by Félix Trombe and F. Dubuc. In it, traced by the finger in the sur- 
face of the wall, is a scene of horse-hunting, the horses being driven between fences 
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into a ditch. The work is rude, but some of the horses, especially the first, are 
admirably lifelike. On the floor are footprints, among them many of young people 
of thirteen or fourteen years, who were probably brought here for initiation at the 
age of puberty, according to the custom of primitive peoples. Prints of the fingers 
of grown men are found on the wall (Count Begouen, Déhats, October 10, 1926; 
R. Arch., xxv, 1927, pp. 224-225). 

NIMES.—A Roman Grave.—Near the ‘“‘Porte d’Auguste” or “Porte d’Arles,”’ 
at Nimes, workmen discovered various objects of archaeological interest, including 
a Roman grave, which contained, in addition to the cinerary urn, many objects of 
Among the terra-cottas was a statuette of Priapus 
All these objects were broken into 
The statuette has been 
239 f., from La 


glass and local terra-cotta 
Some small pieces of ivory were also found 
bits by the workmen in their eager haste to find treasure 
restored and is in the museum at Nimes (R. Arch., xxv, 1927, p 
Fronde, October 8, 1926). 

The Two Sisters Epona.—In R. Arch., xxv, 1927, pp. 97-103 (fig.), R. Forrer 
reports on a relief found in the foundations of the cathedral of Strasbourg in 1924 
The work is poor and has suffered from re-use. There are three square compart- 
ments. In the middle one is the bust of Mercury, in each of the others a goddess 
on horseback, riding away from Mercury, perhaps in obedience to his command 
An inscription from Hungary (C./.L., iii, 7904) reads: Eponab(us) et Campes- 
trib(us), and a relief from Hagondange, now in the museum at Metz, shows two 
There may have been on occasion even more Eponas, originally, 


figures of Epona. 
Then the func- 


perhaps, each the goddess who cared for some particular animal. 
tions of these goddesses were indifferently assigned to one or more. 

The Use of Shaped Flint in the Gallo-Roman Period.—In R. Arch., xxv, 1927, 
pp. 84-96 (3 figs.), MADELEINE Massout reports on four tombs and their contents 
and surroundings. They were found in the wood of Monceaux (Oise). Many 
flint objects only partially shaped indicate that a workshop for fashioning flint was 
there. The flint is not a local stone, nor is the sandstone which was found in con- 
nection with the tombs. The vases found were of local clay, shaped with a wheel, 

They are similar to vases found at other sites and belong to the 


but poorly fired. y 
Gallo-Roman (La Téne III) period. At that time utensils of flint were still in use, 


perhaps only in religious rites 

VAISON-LA-ROMAINE.—A Patrician Mansion.—In R. Arch., xxv, 1927, 
p. 237 f., X. gives a brief summary (from the Journal des Débats) of the results of 
excavations by Abbé Sautel at Vaison-la-Romaine. The plan of a house, the 
property of a rich patrician named Lucius Messius, is determined. A stele which 
supported a bust of a member of the family, Messia Alpina, had been previously 
found. Rooms excavated are the vestibule, with the entrance door, a private 
bath, and the kitchen; moreover, a great peristyle about which the chief rooms of 
the house were grouped, namely the dining room, the drawing room, the chambers, 
and the lodgings for slaves. All these apartments are adorned with mosaics and 
have marble floors; one has columns 


SPAIN 


CORDOVA.—Hoard of Roman and Celtiberian Coins.—Well over 300 silver 
coins found at Cordova in 1916 are briefly enumerated in Num. Chron., 1925, pp 
395-396. Like some other Spanish hoards, this Cordovan parcel (which included 
also some silver ornaments) was apparently buried on the invasion of Spain by the 
Teutoni in 105-104 B. 

Minorcan Taulas, Talayots, and Naus.—In the Jllustrated London 
February 5, 1927, pp. 202-203 (12 figs.), isa brief report by FrepericK CHAMBER- 


News, 


LIN, who has recently made remarkable discoveries in the island of Minorca. 


Three kinds of monuments are recognized: (1) great stone mounds called talayots, 
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2) two-stoned monuments having the shape of the Greek letter T called taulas, 
and (3) mound-like buildings, long and low, shaped like a boat turned upside down 
which are called naus from the Greek word for ship. It is now claimed that these 
Minorean monuments are not truly related to the nurhags and chambered cairns 
of Britain. The talayots are believed to have been funeral pyramids and the 
taulas sacrificial altars. The wealth of archaeological material of this kind in 
Minorea is very great, covering hundreds of acres. Mr. Chamberlin promises a 
book on this subject 


GREAT BRITAIN 


Excavations at Alchester, 1926.—In Ant. J., vii, 2 (April, 1927), pp. 147-184 
11 figs.), CHristopHER Hawkes reports on the recent excavations (with summary 
of earlier excavations on the spot) on the Romano-British site at Alchester, eleven 
miles from Oxford. Roman remains were uncovered ranging over four historical 
periods, but no pre-Roman remains were found. The exact date of Roman occupa- 
tion cannot be determined, but the first of these periods ends at about 80-90 a.p.; 
the second runs to c. 130; the third to the third century; and the fourth covers the 
third century and later. Portion of a road and ditch were uncovered. The ditch 
vielded pottery of all periods, especially Samian forms. A building with three 
rooms in a line, suggests, from the fact that the walls are only two feet thick, a 
wooden upper story. For a two-story Roman building to have its second story of 
stone a wall three feet thick is suggested as the minimum. Considerable remains 
of Samian, Gaulish, and much coarse pottery imitative of Samian were found 
Not much glass was discovered. Metal objects found include: a leaden lamp- 
holder, iron bucket-handle, iron key, iron socket, iron hook, large knife, bronze 
hinge, bronze weight inscribed C A ES: A V G and weighing 320.35 gr. This is 
understood to represent the Roman standard libra of 327.2 gr., 6.85 gr. having 
been lost by corrosion. Portions of iron lock pieces were discovered and various 
other metal objects the purpose of which has not yet been determined. Animal 
bones consisting of those of the ox or cow principally were also found, as well as 
remains of the pig, the sheep, and the cock. The Roman coins, 25 in number, 
range from Tiberius to post-Theodosian types. 

Excavations at the Roman Fort of Kanovium.—In And. J., vii, 2 (April, 1927), 
pp. 194-195, is contained a report from P. K. BalLuie REYNOLDs on excavations 
conducted on the Roman fort of Kanovium. The fort was originally of earth and 
timber in construction, surrounded by a clay bank with a double ditch outside the 
bank. Much of the timber was later replaced with wood. Only one coin was 
found, a denarius of Vespasian. From the rather plentiful finds of pottery re- 
mains, which are early in date, and from an inscription on the gateway the stone 
period of the fort is placed in the first quarter of the second century. No proof has 
been found that the fort was occupied in a military way after the middle of the 
second century. 

Finds of Roman Coins at Various Sites.—Sixteen siliquae, Julian Il, Magnus 
Maximus, found at Honiton (Devon), buried 388-392/3 a.p. Some 700 coins 
from Licinius I to Fausta, found in Tavistock Square, London, in 1924. Nearly 
300 Roman silver coins discovered by a grave digger at Allerton Bywater (York- 
shire) in 1923, and ranging in date from Mark Antony to Lucilla. The only coin 
of special interest was the very rare Patientia Augusti of Hadrian, Cohen, 1010 

Vum. Chron., 1925. pp. 395-401 

LONDON.—Amphora Stamp.—In And. J., vii, 2 (April, 1927), p. 195, is given a 
note from Q. WADDINGTON reporting the discovery in London in December, 1926, 
of an amphora handle with the inscription AC I RGIY. The last character is 
often written as F and the word has usually been understood as referring to a place 
instead of a potter. This handle, however, shows that the last character is not a 
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letter at all but a trade-mark, something in the nature of a conventionalized tree, 
and that the word is actually the genitive case of the name of a potter, Acirgus. 

Copies of Egyptian Wall-Paintings.—In the London Illustrated News, May 14, 
1927, p. 857 (4 figs.), announcement is made of the fact that the Egyptian Gallery 
of the British Museum has placed on exhibition a series of facsimile copies of 
Egyptian wall-paintings of the XVIIIth and XIXth dynasties in the Theban 
tombs, executed by Mrs. N. pe Garis Davies. These paintings, which reproduce 
the spirit of the originals most successfully, give an excellent conception of tomb 
decoration during the most flourishing period of Egyptian art. 

Relief of Im-dugud Placed on Exhibition.—The JI/lilustrated London News, 
May 14, 1927, p. 857 (fig.), announces that the remarkable Sumerian copper relief, 
discovered by H. R. Haut at Tell al ‘Ubaid in Babylonia in 1919, has now been 
put together from its original fragments with the necessary restorations. The 
relief is a panel of copper 8 ft. long by 3 ft. 6 in. high showing Im-dugud, a lion- 
headed eagle seizing two stags. The relief is perhaps the largest piece of Sumerian 
metal-work unearthed so far. 

Marble Female Figure at Burlington House.—lIn the Jllustrated London News, 
Feb. 12, 1927, p. 257 (5 figs.), mention is made of the fact that a masterpiece of 
ancient Greek art, of unknown origin and history, at the Burlington House was 
recognized by Sir Charles Walston as ‘‘an interesting and beautiful specimen of 
ancient Greek art of the best period’’ and that he was authorized to publish the 
sculpture in J.H.S. The marble recalls fifth century Attic work such as is 
found in the sandal-binding Victory 

WATERBEACH.—Anglo-Saxon Hut.—In Ant. J., vii, 2 (April, 1927), pp. 
141-146 (4 figs.), T. C. LeTHsrinGe reports on his excavation on the Car Dyke 
at Waterbeach begun in June, 1926. The site has been claimed to be Roman, 
and the purpose of these recent excavations was to check up on the date of the 
remains. The contents of the midden forming the floor of the hut made it evident 
that the site belongs to the Pagan Saxon period. Potsherds of coarse, unorna- 
mented, hand-made bowls and cooking pots were found. There were also some 
of the Romano-British type. Glass beads, bronze and bone needles, a portion of a 
large ivory armlet, spindle-whorls, Roman iron nails, and other objects were found 
The inclusion of the hut in the Roman period is regarded as almost certainly 
correct 

A Roman Mint at Wroxeter?—<An antoninianus of Carausius found during 
excavations on the Roman site of the city generally called by historians Uriconium 
bears in the exergue of the reverse the sign BRI. A second antoninianus of the 
same emperor, bearing the same mark in the same place (but with a different 
reverse type and inscription) turned up in the stock of a London coin dealer within 
a few days after the former coin was brought to the attention of the British 
Museum Department of Coins. Mr. G. F. Hix, endorsed by his colleague Mr 
H. MATTINGLY, rejects for stated reasons the interpretation of BRI as meaning 
Britannia, and would understand it as an abbreviation for Briconium, taking this 
name to be an alternative form for Vriconium. If the suggestion is true, we must 
add a third Roman mint (at Wroxeter) to the two already known (at London 
and Colchester) in the country of England (Num. Chron., 1925, pp. 336-342; 
2 cuts). 

Roman Villa on the Isle of Wight.—In Ant. J., vii, 2 (April, 1927), p. 197, is 
given a brief report on the excavation of a Roman villa at Newport, Isle of Wight, 
where besides a few coins a considerable amount of pottery from the first to the 
fourth century was found. 

WALES.—Bronze Age Urn.—In Ant. J., vii, 2 (April, 1927), pp. 115-133 
(8 pls.; 1 fig.), Cyr Fox reports on an “encrusted” urn of the Bronze Age from 
Wales, discovered by a grave-digger near Aberystwyth, Cardiganshire, March 26, 
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1926. Ina cist, which was covered with a flat, unhewn slab, was discovered an 
urn, which contained partly burnt bones and was surrounded by small stones. 
The bones have been identified as those of a man in middle age. The bowl has 
been reconstructed and measures 13.6 in. in height and 12.8 in. in diameter at the 
rim. The exterior of the vessel is ornamented in three main zones. The discovery 
of this bowl leads the author to a discussion of ‘‘encrusted”’ urns in general. 
With reference to the distribution of such vessels he concludes that it ‘‘represents 
a well-defined movement of population from eastern Scotland and northern Eng- 
land, first by land to the western coasts by the Clyde and Tyne gaps, thence by ses 
to Man, Ireland, and afterwards to South Wales.”’ Early forms of the ‘‘encrusted”’ 
urn are dated round about 1000 B.c. The makers of the more highly developed 
urns of this type possessed a Late Bronze Age culture markedly influenced by the 
Hallstatt culture and surviving into the Early Iron Age in Britain. 


UNITED STATES 
CHICAGO.—Greek Torso.—In B.A.I., Chicago, xx, 6, p. 74, H. F. M. writes 


about a Greek torso of island marble of the type of the school of Praxiteles recently 
acquired by the Art Institute. The figure might be an Eros or a Satyr. It is 
suggested that the work may be that of some adept Hellenistic sculptor not later 
than the first century B.c., but that because of its general high quality it may even 
be an original work of the fourth century B.c. 

NEW YORK.—Carnarvon Egyptian Collection.—In B. Metr. Mus., xxii, 2 
(Feb., 1927), pp. 31-40 (16 figs.), ALBerT M. LyruGor reports on the celebrated 
Egyptian collection formed by the late Earl of Carnarvon and recently acquired by 
the Metropolitan Museum. The collection is noted for its outstanding artistic 
excellence. There are more than 1,400 objects yielded by excavations on various 
sites from 1906 to 1922, especially at Thebes. One of the most important collec- 
tions assembled by a private individual, it covers every important aspect of Egyp- 
tian art. In the collection are: a series of statuettes, smaller sculpture in a variety 
of material, rare vases, necklaces, scarabs, rings, etc. 

Recent Accessions in the Classical Department of the Metropolitan Museum. 
In B. Metr. Mus., xxii, 1, pp. 17-21 (9 figs.), GiseLa M. A. RicuTer reports on 
some miscellaneous vases and bronzes recently put on display in the Metropolitan 
Museum. In the collection of vases are: an Etruscan bowl of red bucchero ware, 
an Etruscan oinochoé, several fine Corinthian pyxides, a small amphora, three 
miniature Proto-Corinthian vessels of dainty workmanship, red-figured and black- 
figured amphorae of the sixth century, several new small red-figured vases of later 
style, a Hellenistic vase. Among the bronzes are included a fine Roman portrait 
head probably representing Caligula, ten fine bronze fibulae, a tubular case of 
instruments which probably served a woman’s toilet. 

PHILADELPHIA.—Crow Indian Relics.—In Mus. of the University of Penn- 
sylvania Journ., xvii, 393-413 (8 pls.), J. ALDEN Mason announces the acquisition 
by the University of Pennsylvania Museum of a fine collection of Crow Indian 
material recently secured from Ernest E. Murray of Billings, Montana. Typical 
specimens showing costumes, buffalo robe records, warfare and ‘‘medicine’’ equip- 
ment of this tribe are described and illustrated. 


EARLY CHRISTIAN, BYZANTINE AND MEDIAEVAL 
GENERAL AND MISCELLANEOUS 


‘‘Byzantion.””—Owing to the irregularities in the publication of the German and 
Russian Byzantine periodicals it has seemed best to establish a new one in which 
French, or occasionally Greek and English, articles shall appear. This publication 
has been called Byzantion. The first volume was published in Paris and Liége 
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1924), but the bureaux of the revue are now transferred to the Palais Zaafaran 
Abbasich, Cairo, Egypt, in consequence of the appointment of Henri Grégoire 
and Paul Graindor, the editors, to positions in the Egyptian University. The 


places of publication, however, remain Paris and Liége. 


FRANCE 


ST. CYR.—Tauroentum.—The ruins of Tauroentum, at St. Cyr, have been 
declared an historic monument, and M. Charras, director of the Museum of St 
Cyr, has been put in charge. In September, 1926, he discovered three new rooms 
with mosaics, one of which, admirably preserved, is Byzantine work of the fourth 
century (A., R. Arch., xxv, 1927, p. 238, from Débats, October 12, 1926). 


GERMANY 


The Madonna at Ettal.—A marble group of the Madonna and Child in the 
Cloister at Ettal, in Bavaria, is attributed by W. F. VousBacu, in Minch. Jb., iii, 
1926, pp. 40-47 (9 figs.), to Tino di Camaino. It is easy to place it in the line of 
authentic works by that master. It probably dates around 1320. 


GREAT BRITAIN 


Eleventh Century Relief of the Virgin.—In the Illustrated London News, 
January 15, 1927, p. 74 (fig.), is an announcement of the recent acquisition by the 
Victoria and Albert Museum, from the abbey of Heiligenkreuz in Austria, of a 
circular relief in rare green porphyry quarried near Sparta, representing the Virgin 
in prayer. It is very beautiful and is reported to be almost the only Byzantine 
carving that can be dated with certainty. The edge bears a Greek inscription in 
which the Virgin's help is invoked for Nicephorus Botaniates, emperor at Con- 
stantinople from 1078 to 1081 a.p. This is one of the most important portable 


specimens of Byzantine art. 
UNITED STATES 


Byzantine Ivory Caskets in America.—In Art in America, xv, 1927, pp. 157-168 
2 pls.), A. C. Eastman gives a concise review of the history of ivory caskets and 
describes five of them which are in American museums. The Metropolitan 
Museum of Art has three; the Detroit Institute of Arts has one; and the Cleveland 
Museum of Art has one 

BOSTON.—European Textiles of Thirteenth and Fourteenth Centuries.—In 
B. Mus. F. A., xxv, pp. 4-9 (4 figs.), G. T. writes about the acquisition by the 
Boston Museum of Fine Arts of a small group of very important European silks 
of the thirteenth and fourteenth centuries, illustrative of a high degree of skill in 
weaving. In the collection are: piece of a mantle from the tomb of Don Felipe 
who died in 1274, which is a fine example of Islamic art; another piece, also reflect- 
ing Islamic architecture, comes from the Cathedral of Lerida and was part of the 
cope of ‘San Valero”; the third piece shows thirteenth century Romanesque 
design; the fourth piece is a fragment showing two maidens returning from the 
chase 

CHICAGO.—Buddhist Shrine.—In B.A.]. Chicago, xxi, 4, p. 46 (2 figs.), 
C. F. K. reports on a Buddhist shrine of the T’ang dynasty acquired by the Art 
Institute. The shrine illustrates the more elaborate type of T'ang sculpture. 
There is a gentle seated Buddha inside. The sculpture is regarded as one of the 
exceptionally good pieces of Chinese sculpture 

Chinese Buddhist Monument of Sixth Century A.D.—In B.A./. Chicago, xxi, 2, 
pp. 18-29 (12 figs.), C. F. K. reports on the acquisition by the Art Institute of a 
very important Chinese votive stele of the sixth century a.p. Measuring 11 ft. 
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114 in. high above the base; 3 ft. 3 in. wide at base, and 8! in. thick, it is the largest 
stele known outside of China. Both sides are divided into panels showing episodes 
in the life of the Buddha and the Buddha in glory. On the lower part of each of 
the four sides are the names of the donors. The artistic features of the stele are 
examined in detail. From the large number and the variety of scenes depicted 
the stele is regarded as an epitome of the Buddhist art of its period. The artistic 
merit of the work is stressed 

Muhammadan Bronzes.—In B.A./. Chicago, xx, 8, pp. 111-112 (fig.), C. F. K. 
reports the acquisition by the Art Institute of two important and typical Muham- 
madan bronzes. The larger, an animal-headed ewer, is 15 in. high, beautifully 
designed and decorated. The ewer is compared with one in the Louvre which 
bears the date 1190. Animal-headed ewers were a favorite type with the Persians. 
It has been suggested that this specimen came from Herat, Khorassan. The 
smaller bronze is a bottle shaped like an inverted goblet and is assigned to the 
thirteenth or fourteenth century. 

NEW HAVEN.—Mediaeval Sculptures.—In the Bull. of the Associates in Fine 
Arts at Yale University, March, 1926, H. D. reports a gift of five pieces of mediaeval 
French sculpture to the Yale Art Museum. The figures are in limestone, life size, 
and represent the Virgin and Child, the Saints Martin, Luke, John the Apostle, 
and James. Though mutilated, they nevertheless are representative of the cul- 
minating period in mediaeval religious art during the latter part of the twelfth 


century. 
RENAISSANCE 
GENERAL AND MISCELLANEOUS 


Uncertain Youthful Works of Known Masters.—In Z. Bild. K., \xi, 1927, pp. 
1-7 and 25-30 (pl.; 13 figs.), K. WorrRMANN discusses the problem of youthful 
works of Flemish, Italian, and German painters. Most of the cases discussed are 
of artists whose masters are of importance and the question is whether certain 
works are to be credited to the late development of the master or to the early 
development of the pupil. The problem of Masolino and Masaccio in the Bran- 
eacci Chapel, of Verocchio and Leonardo in the Baptism and other paintings, of 
the Cranach father and son, and of Holbein the Elder and the Younger are among 
those discussed. 


GERMANY 


Munich Artists and Art.—In Woiinch. Jb., iii, 1926, pp. 273-370, O. Hartie 
publishes the first part of a list of documents that concern Munich artists and 
matters of art. The documents cover a period from the beginning of the four- 
teenth century to the beginning of the nineteenth. They are gleaned from state 
and city archives and libraries of Munich and are accompanied by citations from 
published literature 

The Stylistic Development of Hans Baldung.—In Wiinch. Jb., iii, 1926, pp. 
6-44 (pl.; 22 figs.), L. Baupass studies the influences that brought about the 
marked change in style between the early and late works of Hans Baldung. Until 
about 1520 Baldung worked in the traditional old German manner; his subject 
matter was religious, he painted large altarpieces, and his closest relationships 
were with Altdorfer and Griinewald. After about 1520 Italian influence, through 
the medium of Diirer, turned his attention to the representation of the nude; 
mythological and allegorical subjects gained his favor, and his style approached 
that of Cranach. 

Diirer’s Sketch for an Illumination.—In Viinch. J/b., iii, 1925, pp. 61-67 (2 figs.), 
P. Ham publishes a drawing in the print cabinet at Berlin which is by Diirer and 
is clearly a study for one of the miniatures of the famous Glockendon missal in 
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the Aschaffenburg Hofbibliothek. The drawing is signed with Diirer’s monogram 
and is dated 1523. The missal itself bears the inscription ‘‘I, Nikolaus Glock- 
endon at Nuremberg illuminated this book and finished it in Jan., 1524." The 
book was illuminated at the order of Cardinal Albrecht von Brandenburg, with 
whom Diirer had some correspondence, which has been preserved, concerning 
Glockendon’s progress with the work. It is this cardinal that appears as the 
principal figure, celebrating the mass, in the particular miniature for which we 
have the drawing by Diirer. The miniaturist has deviated somewhat from his 
model, particularly in adding a great amount of detail, which disturbs the central- 
ization of interest 

A Cartoon by Diirer.—In Z. Bild. K., |xi, 1927, pp. 17-24 (7 figs.), N. Beers 
deseribes a hitherto unpublished page (in a private collection at Castle Hollenfels, 
in Luxemburg) from the Benedict series of drawings, and publishes a cartoon for 
a stained glass church window. The cartoon, which is in a private collection in 
Paris, is surely the work of Diirer. It is of great value for its own excellence as 
well as because cartoons for stained glass are very rare at this period, and because 
it, proves what has hitherto been a hypothesis, viz., that Diirer had great influence 
on the designing of stained glass and that he made some designs for it himself. 
The subject of the cartoon is the Holy Bishop Giving Instructions. It is signed 
with Diirer’s monogram, and is closely related in detail to such of his wood cuts 
as the Mourning Over the Dead Body of Christ and St. Michael Overcoming the 
Dragon 

A Drawing by Griinewald.—In Miinch. Jb., iii, 1926, pp. 269-272 (pl.), E 
BAUMEISTER publishes a drawing in the Louvre which he attributes to Griinewald 
[t is a marvelous study in character and lighting of a careworn old woman, who 
sits with shoulders stooped, eyes closed, and head drooping on her breast. From 
the inscription on the back of the drawing we learn that the subject is Margarete 
Prellwitz, mother of the famous Hans von Schénitz. Griinewald probably made 
the drawing in his late years, after 1520, when, as painter to Cardinal Albrecht 
von Brandenburg, he must have been in intimate relationship with Hans von 
Schonitz, who was employed at that time by the cardinal. 

A Wood Cut by Hans Holbein the Elder.—aA large wood cut in the print cabinet 
it Basel, formerly ascribed to Hans Burgkmair the Elder, is attributed by H. 
Ropé in Miinch. Jb., iii, 1926, pp. 1-5 (fig.), to Hans Holbein the Elder. The 
subject is the Madonna of Succor and the date is probably between 1499 and 1501; 
for it is to Holbein’s known works of this period that greatest similarity is to be 
noted 

Nicolas Neufchatel.—In Z. Bild. K., |xi, 1927, pp. 187-231 (33 figs.), R. A. 
PevTzeR traces the development of the portrait painter Nicolas Neufchatel. A 
survey of his student period at Antwerp and Mons and of the state of portrait 
painting in Antwerp at his time precedes the study of his activity in Nuremberg 
(1561-1567) and of the large number of portraits of prominent citizens painted 
there. Pupils and followers of the artist are also discussed. At the end of the 
article are appended a list of certain paintings by the master and a list of doubtful 
and false attributions. 

A Group by Peter Vischer the Elder.—A bronze group of Hercules and Antaeus 
recently acquired by the National Museum at Munich is published by R. Brr- 
LINER in Miinch. Jb., iii, 1926, pp. 75-88 (15 figs.), and attributed to Peter Vischer 
the Elder. Details of the group find many striking parallels among the authentic 
works of the master, especially in the figures of the Sebald tomb. 


ITALY 


Villa Farnese and Ca d’Oro Acquired for Italy.—In the Illustrated London 
News, February 26, 1927, pp. 362-363 (9 figs.), is quoted a brief note in which 
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Professor HALBHERR calls attention to the recent acquisition of the Farnesina 
Villa Farnese) in the Trastevere by the Italian government. This great treasure 
will now become one of the most important Italian galleries. The Ca d'Oro, or 
Golden House, at Venice, which was bequeathed to the Italian nation in 1922, has 
been enlarged by the purchase of an adjoining palace which together with the art 
collection was officially inaugurated on January 18, 1927. Italian art has recently 
been helped greatly by these two events and the purchase of the Villa Aldobrandini 
at Rome. 

Drawings Wrongly Attributed to Michelangelo.—In Z. Bild. K., |xi, 1927, 
pp. 8-17 (9 figs.), A. E. Popp gives new attributions to a number of drawings that 
have been assigned to Michelangelo. A page of red chalk drawings in the Casa 
Buonarroti, Florence, is largely occupied by a study for Cellini’s Danaé on the 
Perseus base; at the sides are a sketch of Hercules and Antaeus copied from a 
drawing by Michelangelo at Oxford, and a sketch of Cupid and Psyche, which 
finds a model in a detail of the pavement of the Laurentian Library. The drawing 
of a half-length figure of Juno in the Louvre is likewise attributable to Cellini. 
The drawing of the three deeds of Hercules in the Royal Library at Windsor is 
shown to be not by Michelangelo but by some imitator, who took the individual 
designs from Michelangelo, and from Bandinelli the composition of the three into 
one picture. The sketch of a salt cellar in a private collection in England probably 
derives from Michelangelo’s workshop rather than from Michelangelo himself. 

A Drawing by Pontormo.—F. J. Matuer of Princeton has recently acquired a 
drawing for Pontormo’s Lost Raising of Lazarus. It is a working drawing (307 x 
203 mm.) for the cartoon of the last painting of the same subject which was exe- 
cuted for Francis I about 1529. The painters who influenced Pontormo’s work 
during his thirty-fourth year can be partially traced by a study of this drawing 
Art in America, xv, 1927, pp. 132-136, pl.). 

Pordenone.—A study of the art of Giovanni Antonio Pordenone is made by 
L. Fr6xnuicu-Bum in Miinch. Jb., ti, 1925, pp. 68-90 (17 figs.). Some unknown 
paintings and drawings are here published; other known examples of Pordenone’s 
art are placed in their proper sequence. Pordenone’s sojourns in other parts of 
Italy made him an unusual character in his native Venice. He knew well, for 
instance, the work of Correggio and Parmigianino, and though we have no docu- 
mentary proof that he went to Florence and Rome, the influence of Michelangelo 
is perfectly evident in some of his work. He, too, was so enamored of colossal 
figures in vigorous action that he neglected many problems, such as space per- 
spective; and he did not emulate Michelangelo in the study of the nude; he avoided 
representation of the nude as far as possible, but even his draped figures betray 
his deficiency. 

Two Drawings by Titian. —DrtLev BARON von HADELN has made two additions 
to his list of authentic drawings by Titian, bringing the total number up to forty- 
five. The first is the Study of an Angel at the Metropolitan Museum of Art 
which is executed in red chalk on blue Venetian paper and measures 180 mm. high 
by 148 mm. wide. It was formerly attributed to Pordenone. The second is a pen 
and ink drawing of a landscape composition in the possession of Mr. Robert 
Lehman of New York. It is 185 mm. high by 237 mm. wide (Art in America, 
xv, 1927, pp. 127-131, pl.). 


NETHERLANDS 


The Exhibition of Flemish and Belgian Art in London.—In Z. Bild. K., xi, 1927, 
pp. 38-45 (7 figs.), H. ScHNEIDER gives a résumé of the exhibition of Flemish and 
Belgian painting of 1300 to 1900 held at the Royal Academy last January and 
February. Of the more than three hundred paintings nearly half came from 
English and American private collections. The scheme of the exhibition was to 
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represent the main course of the entire development of Flemish painting; many 
minor masters of the fifteenth and sixteenth centuries were also shown. 

A Tapestry of the History of Perseus.—P. AcKERMAN has studied the fifteenth 
century Flemish tapestry depicting Perseus and Andromeda which was recently 
acquired by the Cleveland Museum of Art. She dates it about 1500 or 1510 and 
by a study of the inscription on it she definitely attributes the design to Bernard de 
Mons and conjecturally attributes the weaving to Arnold Poissonier (Art in 
America, xv; 1927, pp 117-125, 2 pls. ). 


SPAIN 


Greco’s ‘‘Expulsion of the Money Changers.”—This painting in the Quinn 
Collection was overlooked by A. L. Mayer when compiling his Greco catalogue. 
He believes it to be an authentic work of that master and he dates it about 1604 or 
1605 (Art in America, xv, 1927, pp. 125-126, pl.). 


UNITED STATES 


BOSTON.—Painting by Edgar Degas.—In B. Mus. F. A., xxv, pp. 2-3, A. C. J. 
writes about an unusually charming canvas painted in 1873 by Edgar Degas and 
recently added to the collection of paintings in the Boston Museum of Fine Arts. 
The painting shows a victoria drawn by a pair of thoroughbreds and is called 
‘Carriages at the Races.’’ The draughtsmanship and the use of color are excel- 
lent. The painting shows astonishing actuality. 

CHICAGO.—French Gothic Statue.—In B.A.J. Chicago, xxi, 5, pp. 60-61, 
R. M. F. reports that the Art Institute has lately acquired the statue of a female 
saint of Burgundian origin dating from the end of the fifteenth or the beginning of 
the sixteenth century. An inscription calls the lady St. Syre. St. Syra (as she is 
usually called in English) was an Irish missionary who in the seventh century 
helped to spread Christianity in France. The statue measures 53 in. in height. 
Realism reflects Flemish influence 

Japanese Paintings.—In B.A.I. Chicago, xx, 9, pp. 19-121 (3 figs.), H. G. writes 
about three Japanese paintings of the Tosa school recently acquired by the 
{rt Institute. The paintings are small, 834 by 734 in. Each painting illustrates 
a scene from the romance, ‘“‘Genji Monogatari." The paintings may have come 
from a makimono. They show the naive innovation resorted to by this school in 
the leaving off of roofs from buildings in order to depict the interior. 

Old Furniture.—In B.A.J. Chicago, xx, pp. 106-107 (2 figs.), B. B. writes of a 
large and important collection of furniture, metal work, and textiles, the Chad- 
bourne gift to the Art Institute. The collection includes: a ‘‘trestle’’ table, a 

draw ”’ table, ‘‘joint’’ stools, oak dresser or sideboard, and a dining table, showing 
Gothie work as well as work from England, Spain, Italy, and France. 

Painting of School of Avignon.—In B.A.]. Chicago, xx, 6, pp. 75-76, R. M. F. 
reports on a fifteenth-century painting of the school of Avignon bearing the title 
‘The Deposition” and recently acquired by the Art Institute. The Saviour, as a 
pitiful, emaciated figure, lies upon a marble sarcophagus and behind Him are 
grouped the mourners who had loved Him best in life, the Virgin, St. John, one 
of the holy women, Nicodemus, another of the Maries, and Joseph of Arimathea. 
Flemish elements combine with the French characteristics of the painting. Deep 
religiosity is the outstanding feature of the school of Avignon 

Portrait by Moroni.—In B.A./. Chicago, xxi, 4, p. 47 (fig.), R. M. F. reports on a 
loan portrait of Lodovico Madruzzo placed in the Art Institute, which is the work 
of Giambattista (c. 1520-1578). The portrait is a splendid example of north 


Italian painting 
Two Late Gothic Tombs.—In B.A.I. Chicago. xx, 7, pp. 90-92 (3 figs.), H. 5. 
writes about two tombs, that of the Count de Vipart, Lord of Launay and of 
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Brucourt, and that of his wife Jacqueline de Brucourt, lately acquired by the Art 
Institute. The recumbent figures rest on rectangular slabs 6 ft. 3 in. by 2 ft. 4 in. 
Contemporary costume of the late fifteenth century is well illustrated. Natural- 
ism and emphasis on detail characterize the sculptures. The symbolic lion at 
the husband’s feet, expressive of virile courage, and the dog at the wife’s, suggesting 
fidelity and domestic virtue, are seen in these sculptures. Numerous as these 
funerary sculptures are abroad, but few pieces have come to this country. 

NEW YORK.—French Furniture.—In B. Metr. Mus., xxii, 1, pp. 13-17 (8 figs.), 
PRESTON REMINGTON reports that the Metropolitan Museum has recently ac- 
quired eight important pieces of French furniture of the eighteenth century, a 
console, fire-screen, and six armchairs. 


FAR EASTERN 
AZERBAIJAN 


Antiquities of Lenkoran.—In Publications of the Archaeological Commission of 
Azerbaijan, I1 (1926), pp. 67-82, I. AzimpeKov describes a journey around the 
district of Lenkoran with the idea of general archaeological exploration. He notes 
certain ruins, publishes a few inscriptions and gives much valuable information in 
regard to the marriage customs of the different sections. 

Besh Barmak.—In Publication of the Archaeological Commission of Azerbaijan, 
II, 1926, pp. 10-19, E. A. Paxknomov describes the present state of the ruins on 
Besh Barmak near the railroad station of Zarat. He also reprints the description 
of the place by Kampfer in 1712 and gives a local history of the turning of two 
brothers into stone and thus forming the mountain. 

Shah’s Palace at Baku.—In Publication of the Archaeological Commission of 
Azerbaijan, II (1926), pp. 3-4, E. A. PAKHomov discusses the work done during the 
past years on clearing the Shah's Palace at Baku and finds that in all probability 
we can date the building of the court after the fifteenth century 

Shemaha.—In Publication of the Archaeological Commission of Azerbaijan, II 
(1926), pp. 25-32, Ds. ALEKSANDROVICH (Nasyfi) describes the ruins in and around 
the city of Shemaha as the result of a brief journey during which certain inscrip- 
tions were copied and squeezes made. The outstanding item is the dating of the 
tomb of Sheih Mesid in 1387 instead of the sixteenth century, as formerly. 


NEWS ITEMS FROM ROME 

The year that has elapsed since the preparation of the previous report (A.J. A., 
xxx, 1926, 362-366) has witnessed no diminution in archaeological progress. The 
interest shown by the Italian people and government in their historic past, and 
especially in the achievements of imperial Rome, is more intense today than ever 
before; and it is manifesting itself in the increasing care devoted to the preserva- 
tion and study of the monuments, in numerous well-planned campaigns of ex- 
cavation, and in a crescendo in the appearance of the official publications, all of 
which deserve grateful recognition on the part of the scholarly world. 

Two well-known monuments of the Capital itself have benefited by the activi- 
ties of the government service of antiquities. The tomb of the Scipios has re- 
ceived the restoration and systematization which it had so long needed; and the 
theatre of Marcellus is being liberated from the encroachments of recent centuries. 
An unexpected development has been the finding of an interesting mediaeval 
house, which had been incorporated in the late structures that in their turn had 
nestled about the theatre; this is to be restored and maintained, as an instructive 
example of a class of edifice which is not frequent in this city. 

At two points near the centre of the city present demolition activities have re- 
sulted in more fully revealing remains that hitherto had been inadequately known. 
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The stupendous foundations at the foot of the Quirinal hill have been laid bare, and 
the two republican temples to the east of the porticos of Pompey have benefited by 
the operations connected with the extending of the Largo Argentina. There is now 
reported in this latter neighborhood the discovery of a large edifice of basilica form, 
fronting toward the Corso Vittorio Emanuele, with an apse and probably three or 
more naves separated by Ionic columns. Up to now only a narrow strip has been 
uncovered, including part of a central and a side nave, at different levels, and the 
colonnade separating them with a marble grill between the columns, and a marble 
pavement. The structure is assigned to late antiquity or the beginning of the mid- 
dle ages, but incorporates material, including inscribed slabs, from earlier periods; 
we must wait further developments in the hope that they may throw fresh light on 
the porticos of Pompey themselves. 

A distinct addition to our knowledge of the aqueducts of Rome has resulted 
from the systematizing of a newly-acquired portion of the premises of the Ameri- 
can Academy, on the Janiculum; it has been found that not one aqueduct but 
two pass through the Academy’s property; the Aqua Traiana had already been 
recognized, and the second channel, with its technique of the period of Augustus 
is to be identified as the Alsietina, also called Augusta, the exact course of which 
in this vicinity was not previously known with certainty; its discovery has a 
bearing on the site of the famous Naumachia of Augustus, which it supplied 
with water 

Rome's importance as a city of museums has been strengthened by a unique 
addition, the ‘“‘ Museo dell’ Impero Romano,” which for the present is installed in 
twenty-nine rooms in the former monastery of S. Ambrogio, near the ancient 
Circus Flaminius. Its function is to illustrate, by means of casts and other re- 
productions, the extent and characteristics of the Roman empire and the sig- 
nificance of Rome’s cultural relation to the provinces. It incorporates, with 
extensive additions, most of the material which was presented by various nations 
to the archaeological exhibition of the year 1911 at the Baths of Diocletian; the 
inventory contains over nine hundred titles. An excellent idea of this evocation 
of Imperial Rome is conveyed by the official catalogue: Governatorato di Roma: 
Catalogo del Museo dell’ Impero Romano, a cura di Giulio Q. Gigliolt, xxi. aprile 
MCMXXVII. 

At Ostia, the energies of the administration have been concentrated on the 
maintenance and embellishment of the ruins, and in particular—on the initiative 
of the active Governatorato di Roma—the partial restoration of the theatre, where 
Greek drama has been produced in the late afternoons of May and June of this 
year. The preliminary clearing of the lowest division of the cavea showed that 
only the traces of the foundations were preserved, with the exception of the 
radiating walls that flanked the passages; of the second division, more was pre- 
served. These two divisions, i.e., the cavea as originally constructed in the 
Augustan period, in distinction to the later enlargement, have now been restored 
solidly, in 24 heavy vaults and 22 sectors, with the use of a gray volcanic stone 
quarried near Sutri; accommodation is thus afforded for the considerable number 
of 2,230 spectators; the necessary approaches and accessories have likewise been 
reconstructed. In connection with these operations, there have been discovered 
all the rooms on the fourth side of the ‘‘ Piazzale delle Corporazioni,”’ and the tufa 
pilasters marking the monumental entrance of the colonnade on the side toward 
the Tiber. 

In the valley of Aricia there have been discovered the remains of a very early 
temple, with abundant votive deposits of the fourth and third centuries B.c. 

The long-discussed problem of recovering the two Roman ships which are 
known to lie at the bottom of the lake of Nemi was mentioned in last year’s 
report; it has now assumed more definite form with the publication of a report by 
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the special commission, and an energetic statement by the head of the government 
to the effect that the Italian state intends to carry out this undertaking. There 
has been much discussion as to methods; but the project officially recommended 
provides for a tunnel to drain, temporarily, either part or all of the water of the 
lake of Nemi into the somewhat lower lake of Albano; in order that the ships, or 
at least one of them, may be laid high and dry; the fragile condition of their 
structural members, after some eighteen centuries of immersion, is considered to 
render all schemes for raising them to the present surface highly precarious. _ It 
is stated that after the completion of this project the present level of water can 
be restored, and that the undertaking as planned will not seriously affect the sani- 
tary conditions of the region, or permanently damage the picturesque charm of 
the landscape, so familiar to all readers of Sir James Frazer’s masterly treatise, 
The Golden Bough. All will wish success to the government in what is undoubt- 
edly one of the most ambitious engineering schemes that have ever been proposed 
for the recovery of ancient remains; and it is to be hoped that the scientific re- 
sults will be commensurate with the effort required. 

As concerns the region of Tibur, the most important news is the imminent 
publication of the first fascicule of the Italian government's new undertaking, 
Inscriptiones Italiae: it deals with Tibur, and has been prepared by Dr. L. Man- 
cini; the following discoveries however have been reported for this district: 

At the place called Paterno, near the spring of the Acquoria, there has been 
found an interesting necropolis of the third century a.p., dug in the rock, with 
arcosolia and a series of tombs in concrete; these are very well constructed, and 
are still covered with stucco which has a painted decoration with imitation grills, 
having many points of resemblance with those of the middle tomb under the 
basilica of St. Sebastian on the Via Appia. It is thought that by enlarging the 
excavation it will be possible to find the early Christian cemetery of Tibur, which 
up to now has not been known. In the same place there was found, several years 
ago, a gold ring with a cornelian bearing the incised acrostic |XOYC 

Dr. Mancini has also directed the excavation of an interesting mausoleum at 
the point called Inviolata, to the left of the Via Tiburtina. It is circular in shape, 
with a long entrance corridor, constructed in masonry of the close of the first 
century of the empire, and with a mosaic decoration on the dome and walls. The 
excavation has not yet been brought to completion, and may still hold some 
welcome surprises in store. 

Perhaps nowhere in Italy is there a more enlightened interest in the past than 
in Tuscany, with its metropolis Florence; and here the Comitato Permanente per 
UEtruria has initiated a work which has great potentialities of usefulness, in 
stimulating and focussing the study of all phases of ancient Etruria; its hospitable 
headquarters in the Florence museum, with their extensive apparatus, should he 
used by all students in this field. The first-fruits of its activities have now 
appeared, in Vol. I of the series, Studi Etruschi; the volume will serve both as an 
admirable orientation for the present state of Etruscology and as a starting-point 
for future investigations. 

At Ferento, in Southern Etruria, further sums generously presented by Captain 
Alexander Hardcastle have enabled Dr. Pietro Romanelli to continue his work 
at the theatre, of which mention was made in last year’s report. This important 
edifice had already been completely excavated; the past season has been devoted 
to its restoration, and in particular to reinforcing the entrance arch of the western 
parodos and the piers of the exterior arches, which piers were revealing ominous 
cracks; the central arch, which had already fallen or had been thrown down, has 
been re-erected. The greatest attention, however, has been focussed on the inner 
part of the scena; its eastern half had been already restored in part some years 
ago by the government, but the western half may be said to have been almost 
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entirely missing; it has now been restored with blocks of local stone in the lower 
story, and wall-surface of brick in the upper, as high up as the ancient level of the 
cornice, as indicated in the preserved portions. A marble slab commemorates 
the munificence of Captain Hardcastle. 

\t Bolsena (Roman Volsinii), at the spot called Mercatello, beside the highway 
to Orvieto, there have been excavated the remains of a Roman villa. So far as 
it has been possible to determine, the original construction of the villa appears 
to belong in the first century of the empire. Some rooms preserve traces of 
painted decoration. The only important find, however, was a male statuette in 
bronze, about 50 cm. in height, of good workmanship, reproducing with some 
variants the type of the Doryphoros of Polykleitos 

But the centre of interest in this region remains the great city of Caere; as to 
the present campaign at this place, its veteran excavator, the Ingegnere Raniero 
Mengarelli, kindly furnishes the following information: 

The Etruscan necropolis of Caere is so extensive that the area which has been 
excavated down to the present time, impressive as it seems, amounts to no more 
than two and a half per cent. of the total area, which is more than 300 hectares 
There will accordingly be work still for several generations of archaeologists, 
even if they are very energetic and provided with large resources, before they 
shall have uncovered and studied with rigorous scientific method all the tombs of 
which this necropolis consists.” 

As is well known, the tombs of Caere belong to a period extending from the 
pozzelti with the most ancient ‘‘ Villanovan”’ ossuaries, and the fossa tombs con- 
temporary with these, down to the first centuries of the Roman empire, and this 
without break of continuity 

During the past ten months there have been explored many pozzetto and fossa 
tombs of the so-called ‘‘Cava di Pozzolana”’ cemetery to the north of the ancient 
city. The pozzetti contained hand-made cinerary urns of impasto nero, of the 
same shape as the “ Villanovan”’ urns or slightly different, but of later period, as 
is shown by the absence of the familiar characteristic geometric decoration in- 
cised by means of a comb with several points, and as can be clearly recognised by 
the later types of objects deposited in the graves. In the same cemetery however 
there have been found pozzetti of the primitive ‘‘ Villanovan”’ period in the course 
of the explorations of recent years. The inhumation pits, roughly dug, and of 
approximately trapezium shape, contained utensils and ornaments similar to 
those of the pozzetti: this demonstrates that the two rites were practised at the 
same time, as appears in the Caeretan necropolis even at the most remote period. 

It is noteworthy that in the case of poor people, as at the ‘‘Cava della Pozzolana”’ 
necropolis, the practice of digging pits was continued right down to the Christian 
epoch; this is shown by the appearance in some of these of terra cotta lamps with 
the characteristic indications of that period 

But the principal and most intense work of excavation has been concentrated 
during the recent campaign on bringing to light the main road which crossed the 
so-called ‘‘ Banditaccia”’ necropolis from southwest to northeast, in its stretch 
nearest to the ancient city. This road is the same one along which, and to the 
sides of which, have been carried on up to now the most important excavations, 
which have brought to light numerous groups of tombs and great tumuli, streets 
and open spaces for burial at the sides, as well as many small tombs. This road 
branched off from the highway which, perhaps as early as the eighth century 
B.C. or even earlier, connected Caere with the Greek port of Pyrgi. After crossing 
the ‘‘ Banditaccia’”’ plateau in the direction indicated, and then the valley of the 


Manganello, it climbed inside the city 
The latest excavations have freed this road from the earth with which it had 
been filled, and have restored it to view for an extent of some four hundred 
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meters, between the tomb of the ** Dorie Columns” and the gully of the Man- 
ganello, just where it runs in a deeply scarped hollow. On these scarped sides 
and at various heights, there open chamber tombs of various ages, some of them 
intact, and very many cist and sarcophagus tombs 

There are also, at the sides of the road, some small open spaces, likewise sur- 
rounded by tombs. On one of these had been erected a sacred edifice, the lower 
part of the outer wall of which remains, together with many fallen pieces of the 
cornice. On the sides of the road can also be seen some loculi, a few of which have 
been left intact, and some arcosolia of late period; while on the road itself are still 
to be observed the ruts left by the vehicles of the Etruscans 

The general effect produced by this street of tombs, cut deep in the rock, is truly 
impressive and suggestive. The wood within which it extends makes it still 
more picturesque. 

The next campaign of excavation is to bring the completion of this extensive 
undertaking, when this place will possess a fresh and powerful attraction for 
visitors; within a year it will be possible to visit the “ Bandilaccia’’ necropolis 
with ease by passing through the ancient city and then following the magnificent 
street of tombs which has now been excavated. 

The city of Minturnae, in the Auruncan territory not far from the border of 
Campania, has in recent years yielded an enormous quantity of fragments of 
terra-cotta architectural revetments; these have been taken for study to the Naples 
museum, and when properly recomposed and published should form an important 
part of the repertory of this special branch of archaeology. 

In Campania itself, we are on the threshold of extensive campaigns of exca- 
vation, and we have every right to expect remarkable discoveries, both of in- 
dividual objects and still more of organic groups of material. The exploration of 
Cumae continues; when Dr. Maiuri, the director of the excavations, honored the 
American Academy in Rome with a lecture on the subject, he was able to report 
progress in clearing the grotto of the Sibyl, and a companion approach tunneled 
in the rock, beneath the temple of Apollo, and also to tell of finding two fragments 
of terra-cotta statues, more than life-size, showing the ‘“‘pearl-lock’’ type of 
head-dress characteristic of archaic Greek art and in all probability to be asso- 
ciated with the achievements of the ‘‘ Daedalid”’ school; one is forcibly reminded 
of the early lines in the sixth book of the Aeneid. At Baiae, the Piscina Mirabile 
the huge cistern apparently built by Augustus to contain the supply of water for 
his fleet, has been cleared and protected; and Dr. Maiuri is considering the 
measures to be adopted for the worthy systematization of those two remarkable 
structures of Puteoli, the famous amphitheatre and the market, popularly known 
as the “‘Temple of Serapis.’’ At Naples, the ‘‘Tomb of Virgil’’ (the quotation- 
marks are still necessary) is also receiving due care. 

The renewal of the excavation of Herculaneum, under the auspices and by the 
hand of the King, holds out promise of great treasures in store; years, however, 
must elapse before the full significance of this site is revealed. The marked com- 
petence of Dr. Maiuri and his staff will have abundant opportunity for distin- 
guishing itself in coping with technical problems of all sorts. It has been a jus- 
tifiable decision to start the new campaign at a point in the so-called ** Nuon 
Scavi,’’ that is to say, on the side of the town near the shore, where the depth of 
volcanic ejecta to be removed is much less than in the region inland; when a new 
personnel has been fully trained, and sufficient experience has been acquired in 
dealing with the exceptional problems of this site, the field of operations can be 
extended to the central and upper quarters. As is well known, the conditions in 
which this place was buried make for remarkable preservation of even such frai! 
objects as papyrus rolls; and although it is probable that much damage has been 
done, and many valuable objects carried off, by the tunnelling operations of late 
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antiquity and subsequent times, there is ample justification for the hope that the 
tufa of Herculaneum may still rival the sands of Egypt as a preservative of many 
phases of ancient life and perhaps classical literature. 

For the present, however, Pompeii still retains its primacy as affording an image 
of a city of the first century A.p., and a repertory of material in almost all fields of 
public and private life. The most recent discoveries are by no means the least 
remarkable, but it would not be proper to anticipate their publication by the 
responsible authorities. Although the official publication of the new quarters by 
the Strada dell’ Abbondanza is still in preparation, the opening of this region to the 
public has been a welcome step in the direction of the dissemination of knowledge 
with regard to their character. As to the early period of this city, Dr. Maiuri’s 
investigation of the city walls may be expected to yield results of value, while it 
should also establish criteria serviceable for other towns in Southern Italy 

In conclusion, mention must be made of the appearance of a new quarterly 
periodical, Africa Italiana, rivista di storia e d’arte a cura del Ministero delle 
Colonie, which is to succeed the Notiziario Archeologico, and is devoted to publish- 
ing the current archaeological discoveries in the Italian possessions in Africa; the 
valuable and attractively-presented contents of the first number, January, 1927, 
are a favorable omen for the future both of the periodical itself and of work 
in the African field 

A. W. V. B. 


NEWS ITEMS FROM ATHENS 


Open meetings were held during March and April at the various foreign archaeo- 
logical schools in Athens, where reports of the previous year's excavation cam- 
paigns were given as well as papers embodying the results of researches in the 
fields of literature, history and ancient religion 

From the account of the annual meeting of the Greek Archaeological Society 
as given by Mr. Philadelpheus in the Messager d’ Athénes, the reports of the Greek 
archaeologists on their excavations for the year 1926 show that practically all of 
these were continuations of work begun in previous years on the same sites. Mr. 
Kastriotis carried out further investigations at the Odeon of Pericles, but as much 
of this is not only deeply buried but is covered by modern houses, it cannot be 
cleared without a great expenditure of money. At the Amphiareion near Oropos, 
Mr. Leonardos concentrated his work on the Portico with Fourteen Columns and 
cleared the orchestra and other parts of the theatre. At Nea Anchialos Mr. 
Sotiriou confined his attention to the great Christian basilica, which is one of the 
oldest found in Greece, dating from the fifth century a.p. He cleared the atrium, 
which was found to be a square surrounded by columns and contained a basin and 
holy water font. The basilica was flanked by a tower and had also a sacristy and 
ossuary attached. The small objects found here would form an entire museum for 
the Early Christian period. At Epidauros Mr. Cavvadias cleared the Double 
Portico (22 m. long), and discovered some new inscriptions of very great impor- 
tance. In Crete Mr. Marinatos has discovered near Sts. Theodore a group of 
Mycenaean constructions dated by the pottery found. Near the sea is a large 
square building (35 m. on a side) which held jars with Mycenaean inscriptions. 
The rock along the shore had been cut to form constructions extending into the 
water-shipsheds, undoubtedly, and Mr. Marinatos thinks that this was the ancient 
port of Knossos, mentioned by Strabo. At Lesbos Mr. Evanghelidjs, the Ephor, 
ran trial trenches near the refugee quarter of Mitylene, and found a Roman 
edifice with altar and statues. In excavating Hellenistic tombs at Methymne, 
Mr. Evanghelidis found a sarcophagus of the Clazomenae type, and at Eressos he 
explored a large Christian basilica which contained beautiful polychrome mosaics. 

Mr. Papadakis in his own report tells of excavating the strongly walled precinct 
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of Kenaian Zeus near the little harbor of Hagios Constantinos in Lokris. This is 
of a curious pentagonal shape with its south wall following the curve of the beach 
at a distance of about fifty paces. In spite of the plundering of the wall blocks 
by both Byzantines and modern road-builders, the whole outline of the enclosure 
is fairly well preserved, showing one or two courses in situ on the east side, three 
or four on the south and southwest (below the ground level) and five or six on the 
northwest. The towers and some sections near them are built of rectangular 
porous blocks, while the walls which are regularly 3 m. thick are built of smaller 
volcanic stones from the region of the Lichades, roughly worked and fitted together 
with a fill of similar small stones between the two faces of the wall. Trenches 
were run within these circuit walls without finding any trace of a building or an 
altar, nor was there any pottery earlier than the end of the fourth century B.c.— 
from which date the sherds continue to late Graeco-Roman times. In western 
Greece Mr. Miliades, the Ephor for that region, began excavating outside the walls 
to the east of Kassope in Epirus, because of persistent rumors in regard to an 
underground temple. Here in the space between the two heights were found 
foundation walls with a few scanty remains of orthostates, but since no traces of 
other architectural members were found Mr. Miliades concludes that this must 
have been an open air shrine with its enclosing wall. The Ephor also investigated 
another structure in Kassope which had been made famous in the same rumor as & 
Baciéornrt. This lies within the walls toward the east end of the city and 
proved to be a pretentious tomb, built with a stairway of ten steps leading down to 
an entrance doorway from which an arched passage conducts one to a square 
chamber with an arched roof. Only a few fragments of pottery remained—bits of 
“Megarian”’ bowls with two coins and one Christian terracotta seal. At Nicopo- 
lis, Mr. Sotiriou with Mr. Philadelpheus and Mr. Orlandos (who drew the plan 
of the Byzantine citadel) carried on excavations in front of the pylon of the basil- 
ica of Doumetios (fifth century A.p.), in order to connect this basilica and its 
surroundings with the area cleared in earlier excavations. The whole west side of 
the basilica was cleared, as well as the pylon of the atrium and the street before the 
church which corresponds to the south side of the citadel. Work was also carried 
on in a complex of buildings abutting on an area previously excavated which had 
contained a little church with mosaic floors. The new area when cleared had the 
form of an atrium and was adorned on the north and west sides with a mosaic 
floor set in a geometric design—the mosaic on the west side only was uncovered 
this year. The columns in the central rectangle are found only on the sides where 
the mosaic floors are, while the other sides and the central area are paved with 
slabs. East of the atrium was a long chamber with a semicircular apse toward the 
west. To the west of this was a small room with a well or reservoir into which 
water runs through a terracotta pipe An underground chamber to the left of this 
appears to have been a reservoir. The small chamber, therefore, would seem to 
have been an early Christian baptistery and is of great importance. Since this 
building was destroyed by fire, most of its architectural members were annihi- 
lated and its restoration therefore is very difficult. Mr. Miliades also worked at 
Nicopolis, but in the precinct of Augustus, with the object of finding additional 
slabs of the important inscription occupying the south side of this building. 
This south wall which supported the inscription has a length of 65 m., and 
hitherto there were known only thirteen blocks of the inscription, all coming from 
the west end of the wall: the rest, toward the east, had not been examined, 
although it was obvious that the continuation of the inscription was to be sought 
there. At this point the building has settled, and greater care was needed in the 
exploration. Mr. Miliades discovered four new blocks of the inscription which, 
although they do not join, were found within an area of 6m. He also established 
the fact that there were five courses below the inscription, and not four, as was 
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hitherto believed. In the west part where all the former slabs were found, he 
unearthed six new inscribed blocks, and he feels certain that there are still more to 
be found. At Serres in Macedonia, Mr. Xyngopoulos examined both the ruined 
church of St. Nicholas on the acropolis and the church of the metropolitan in the 
lower town. The church of St. Nicholas stands at the east end of the Byzantine 
citadel and is now in ruins, only its north, east and south walls being preserved 
The excavations here had a double object—to determine the plan of the church, 
which is unusual, and to investigate the crypt beneath. The result of the ex- 
cavations was to show the plan of the church to be according to the system prev- 
alent at Mt. Athos, with a dome and three semi-hexagonal apses; but the church 
differs essentially from those at Mt. Athos in the manner of supporting the dome, 
which did not rest upon four columns but upon blind arches on the four sides of the 
building. The exact length of the church was determined by the excavations and 
the form of the narthex which was covered by three, probably hemispherical, roofs 
or small domes. At the same time the cleaning of the crypt proceeded, and it was 
shown to have the same extent as the church and about the same plan, consisting 
of three vaulted chambers corresponding to the three parts of the church. Along 
the north and south sides were remains of tombs. The collapse of the dome of the 
church destroyed also the middle vault of the crypt, but there are sufficient remains 
of it to permit of its restoration in drawings. From many bits of evidence, this 
church may be dated among the first years of the fourteenth century. The 
metropolitan church of Serres, Sts. Theodore, has the plan of a three-aisled basilica 
with a wooden roof, and preserves in its apse a valuable mosaic representing the 
Communion. In the great fire at Serres in 1913 the church suffered severe 
damage, and it is now in a ruinous state. The present investigation settled the 
question as to its date—it was not an Early Christian church repaired in Byzan- 
tine times, but was erected about the end of the eleventh or during the twelfth 
century. 

A public highway is being built between Andritsena and Zacha in the Parrasia 
district, and at the fourteenth kilometre post the workmen found a pithos with a 
covering of a flat stone. The pithos contained three black goblets, one small 
lekythos, a spearhead, a small sicklelike knife, about ten brooches of bronze and a 
small ring. Coins of different cities have been found in the same vicinity from 
time to time, which leads one to believe that the modern road follows here the 
ancient route to Olympia. 

The American School carried on two excavation campaigns this spring, one at 
Corinth under Mr. B. D. Meritt, which will be reported on later, and one at the 
Heraion under Mr. Blegen. During this second campaign at the Heraion, no 
fewer than seventeen Mycenaean chamber tombs were found and cleared which 
yielded a mass of new and important material. In date these tombs range from 
an early group, contemporary with the Shaft Graves of Mycenae, down to the 
period of transition from Mycenaean to Geometric. All are of the well-known 
form, consisting of dromos, doorway and chamber, hewn in rock, but there is 
considerable variety in details. Tomb 26 had a large rectangular side-chamber; 
Tomb 33 had a side-chamber of irregular shape; and Tomb 25, of exceptional 
interest, had three such side-chambers, one to the left, one to the right, and one at 
the back. One tomb (17) contained a larnax in which were found the bones of an 
infant—apparently the first instance of a larnax in a Mycenaean tomb on the 
mainland of Greece. The skeletal remains were in an extremely crumbly and 
rotten condition, and almost no bones were in a sound enough state to be worth 
preserving. But all the evidence was recorded so far as possible, and from a count 
of the skulls it is clear that each of these seventeen tombs was made the repository 
for an average of some ten successive interments. The funerary objects were 
also numerous and varied. Among them are large numbers of beads, of paste, 
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carnelian, amethyst, etc., three carved gems (two bearing scenes of great interest, 
cut with masterly skill), some remains of ivory combs and ornaments; a good deal 
of bronze, including a dozen knives and daggers, three spearheads, five tweezers, 
a saw, three mirrors, more than twenty arrowheads, and a small vessel with a long 
handle; more than forty human and animal figures of terracotta, the most note- 
worthy of which are two small chariots, each with two horses and two riders. But 
it was especially in pottery that these tombs proved rich: the total number of 
vases recovered in this campaign exceeded three hundred; and the collection 
illustrates admirably the whole development of Mycenaean pottery from its 
earliest phase to its end. Some of these vases are extremely handsome artistic 
specimens, and when these are added to those obtained in the campaign of 1925 
they will provide a notable exhibition of Mycenaean pottery. The fragment of 
bronze appliqué, dating from the seventh century, showing two panels with two 
figures in each, the panels divided by a fine guilloche ornament, is one of the out- 
standing discoveries of the campaign. With it in the fill of earth about the ‘“‘Geo- 
metric Terrace’ were found a great quantity of other bronzes of various kinds, 
chiefly pins, discs and mesomphalic phialai. Many of these pieces, when cleaned, 
will also prove to be of exceptional beauty and interest. Among the pottery from 
the same place is a small cup in the early Corinthian style, bearing an incised in- 
scription. The head of a sphinx in terracotta is also a unique piece deserving 
mention even in this brief summary. 

On May 8 there was a general exodus from Athens of all archaeologists, scholars 
and many others, to Delphi for the revival of the ancient festival there. The 
Greek poet, Angelos Sikelianos, and his American wife, Eva Palmer Sikelianos, 
had conceived the idea of reviving the ancient festivals in order to establish a 
spiritual centre where one could find presented, in an unparalleled setting, the best 
of ancient drama, music and athletic contests combined with the folksongs, 
dances and handicrafts of the peasants of Greece, especially of the Parnassus 
region. The central feature of the festival was the presentation of the Prometheus 
of Aischylos in the ancient theatre. The play, given in a good Modern Greek 
translation with choral music by Mr. Psachos, was extremely well rendered; the 
setting and the costumes which had been made the subject of a very careful study 
were exceptionally beautiful and had been designed and woven by Mrs. Sikelianos 
herself. On May 10 games were held in the ancient stadium, including the pentath- 
lon and races in full armor. The festival was a very great artistic success, and 
Mr. and Mrs. Sikelianos are to be congratulated on the results. Some very fine 
pictures of the festival appear in L’/lustration for May 28, 1927. 


E. P. B. 
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Die INSCHRIFTEN DER JUDISCHEN KATAKOMBE AM MONTEVERDE ZU Rom, ENT- 
DECKT UND ERKLART, von D. Dr. Nikolaus Miiller, NAcH DES VERFASSERS TODE 


VERVOLLSTANDIGT UND HERAUSGEGEBEN, von Dr. Nikos A. Bees. (Schriften 
herausgegeben von der Gesellschaft zur Foérderung der Wissenschaft des 
Judentums.) Pp. x+184, 173 illustrations. Royal 4to. Otto Harrassowitz, 


Leipzig, 1919. 16 M. 

The Jewish catacomb which lay on the Via Portuensis in Monteverde was 
discovered in 1602 by Antonio Bosio, the famous Christian archaeologist. Al- 
though it appears to have been visited by various scholars of the seventeenth and 
eighteenth centuries, its site was forgotten in the nineteenth century, and repeated 
attempts to find the celebrated catacomb were unsuccessful. In 1904 it was 
accidentally rediscovered, and the work of excavation was entrusted to Nikolaus 
Miiller, who was preparing a work on the ancient Jewish cemeteries of Italy. 
Since lack of funds prevented a complete excavation, the catacomb was allowed to 
fall into ruin. Most of the inscriptions and other objects were removed and 
deposited in the Lateran Museum, where they were displayed in a Sala Giudaica, 
arranged under Miiller’s direction. In 1912 Miiller published a preliminary 
description of the catacomb (Die jiidische Katakombe am Monteverde), but died in 
the same year. In 1913 anew region of the catacomb was discovered and stripped 
of its inscriptions, which were deposited in the Sala Giudaica. In 1915 the inscrip- 
tions of the Sala Giudaica were published by G. Schneider-Graziosi (La nuova 
Sala Giudaica nel Museo Cristiano Lateranense, in Nuovo Bullettino di Archeologia 
Cristiana, XX1, 1915, pp. 13-56). 

After Miiller’s death the publication of the inscriptions from the catacomb had 
been entrusted to his former pupil, Nikos A. Bees. The expense of completing and 
publishing the work was borne by the Gesellschaft zur Férderung der Wissenschaft 
des Judentums. The volume itself is, tvypographically, a magnificent production 
with excellent photographic facsimiles of nearly all the inscriptions. The very 
full commentary is the work of Miiller, with extensive additions not only by Bees, 
but by such eminent scholars as Deissmann, Dessau, and Mittwoch. Wherever 
the data were available, the authors have given a description of each stone with its 
dimensions and an indication of the place where it was found. Each inscription is 
accompanied by a corrected transcription and a German translation. There are 
good indices. The number of inscriptions presented is 185. Nine of these (Nos 
64, 72, 157, 159, 166, 167, 168, 170, 171) display not a single letter, but only certain 
Jewish symbols, usually the seven-branched candlestick (Menorah). The number 
of inscriptions is further reduced if we combine Nos. 17 and 18, which are unques- 
tionably parts of the same inscription, and eliminate No. 75, which is the same as 
No. 142. At least seven of the inscriptions (Nos. 4, 43, 100, 101, 103, 104, 105 
are pagan and contribute nothing to Jewish studies, although their inclusion is 
justified by the fact that they were found in the catacomb. No consistent plan of 
arrangement appears, for Greek, Latin, and Hebrew inscriptions are intermingled, 
nor are the pagan epitaphs separated from the rest. The language of the inscrip- 
tions is predominatingly Greek. If we eliminate the pagan inscriptions, only 
about one-fifth are written in Latin. Very few are in Hebrew or Aramaic. 

The otherwise excellent commentary is marred by many errors, most of which 
are due to carelessness. Although Bees states (p. vi) that he compared Miiller’s 
readings with the stones themselves, several errors of transcription are clearly due 
to a misreading of the photograph in each case. For example, in No. 14, line 1, 
Bees insists that Miiller’s reading ENOAAE is wrong and that the stone shows 
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ENOAAE. An examination of the stone in the Lateran Museum showed me that 
Miiller’s reading was correct. In the second line of the same inscription the word 
éfapxwv is transcribed with three dots (é. fapxev), which appear to be there in the 
photographic facsimile, but actually these marks are a part of the ornamental E. 
Similarly, in No. 107, line 4, a shadow on the photograph was wrongly interpreted 
as part of anO. The stone, however, has not OL, but only Y. In citing parallels 
from other collections of inscriptions Bees has in a number of cases offered incorrect 
readings. I indicate a few examples: In No. 12, as a parallel for the form éra5e 

évOade), he cites an inscription of Porto, /.G., XIV, 946, but the stone has 
&@asa. It is correctly transcribed in J.G., XIV, addenda, p. 694, by LeBlant 
in Comptes-Rendus de l’ Académie des Inscriptions et Belles Lettres, X1V, 1886, p. 195, 
by Dérenbourg in Mélanges Renier 438, and elsewhere. In No. 16 Bees cites, as a 
parallel to the name ‘Aoréris, a feminine form ’Aorepia as occurring on a Jewish 
epitaph of Rome (Vogelstein and Rieger, Geschichte der Juden in Rom, I, 461, 
No. 15). This inscription, which was found in the large Jewish catacomb of the 
Via Appia and is now in the Museo delle Terme, actually has ['Ao]réos and 
’Aorepiw (dative), masculine forms. On page 34 the same inscription (=Garrucci, 
Cimitero degli antichi ebrei, p. 51) is wrongly quoted as reading epou|o.dpx7s] 
The correct reading is xlai|. References are 
sometimes incorrect or incomplete. For example, on page 51 the reference to 
Jannaris should read S.298, §1059 instead of S.298 und 1059. On page 158 
Lenormant’s Essai sur la propagation de l’alphabet phénicien is cited simply as 
Essai, although the book had not been cited previously and several of Lenormant’s 
works have titles beginning with the word Essai. There are several references to 
Moulton’s Grammatical Notes from the Papyri with no indication that this is an 
article in Classical Review, Vol. XIV. 

There are other errors of both citation and interpretation, too many to be 
enumerated here. I wish to state, however, that Dessau’s conjecture that inscrip- 
tions Nos. 177 (=C.1.G., 9918) and 179 (=C.J.G., 9917) are in the cloister of the 
basilica of St. Paul is incorrect, for they are now on the second floor of the mon- 
astery near the basilica. With regard to No. 179, Bees makes the false statement 
that the inscription was once in Velletri, whereas in the case of No. 180 he fails to 
note that it was in the Museo Borgiano at Velletri before it came to Naples. (vid. 
Raponi, Codex Vaticanus Lat. Mus. Borg. 278, f. 155 and Marini, Cod. Vat. Lat. 
9074, f. 940, No. 9.) 

Dr. Bees is careful to assign an approximate date to practically every inscription. 
One cannot help wondering just what his criteria are. Thus Nos. 66, 112, and 175, 
all three of which are clearly by the same hand, are assigned by Bees respectively 
to centuries III, III-IV, and II-III. 

In many instances where the details of the photograph are not clear, an exact 
transcription should have been given in addition to the corrected version. In such 
instances, as Nos. 63, 83, and 133, the reader has no way of discovering just what 
letters actually appear on the stone. 

The commentary is rich in parallels from mediaeval and modern Greek. In 
some cases the heaping of late examples is certainly excessive and the weight of 
such examples as parallels may well be questioned (see especially pp. 15, 16, 20, 51). 

One regrets that the volume could not have contained the plan to which Miiller 
refers in indicating where the inscriptions were found. Its absence is explained 
in the introduction, p. viii. 

It is distressing to note the frequent and unwarranted attacks upon the late 
Schneider-Graziosi, a young scholar who fell in the Great War, and upon other 
Italian scholars. Paribeni has effectively replied to some of these criticisms in 
Notizie degli Scavi, 1921, p.358,n.2. In many instances Bees pointedly indicates 
that an inscription is not included in Schneider-Graziosi’s article, but he apparently 
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forgets that the young Italian was publishing only the inscriptions of the Sala 
Giudaica and could not have been expected to include inscriptions which were 
never removed from the catacomb. On the other hand, Bees fails to include the 
inscriptions which were found at the catacomb in 1913 and subsequently. 

In spite of the many errors of detail, the work is a most important contribution 
to the study of the Jewish antiquities of Rome, and is easily the best commentary 
which has yet appeared on the much neglected inscriptions from the Jewish 
catacombs. Scholars should be grateful both to Dr. Bees for so faithfully continu- 
ing the work of his late master and to the Gesellschaft zur Férderung der Wissen- 
schaft des Judentums for making so attractive a volume possible. 

Harry J. Leon 


UNIVERSITY OF TEXAS 


Tue Bronze Ace or OsterGéTLAND. A monograph by Arthur Nordén with 
about 500 figures and 141 plates. Ph.D. dissertation, Uppsala, 1926. Folio, 
178 pages text and about 200 pages of illustrative material. Henric Carls- 
son’s Publishing Co., Linképing, Sweden. 

This monumental treatise represents fifteen years of research work in the state 
of Ostergétland. Part I contains an historical sketch, setting forth the achieve- 
ments of previous investigators. Then follows a detailed description of relics 
belonging to the six periods of the earlier and later Bronze Age. This is followed 
by a detailed discussion of the rock-carvings under four headings: the groups of 
Vikbolandet, Norrképing, Linképing, Vettern. In Chapter V the author deals 
with the Bronze Age topography, settlements, place names, domestic and wild 
animals, age of the rock-carvings, their motives, technique, composition and style, 
their purpose and significance, development and connections with the Bronze Age 
carvings of the Iberian Peninsula, lines of communication between the North and 
the South, means of communications and the racial question in Ostergétland during 
the Bronze Age. To the above are added statistic tables, a complete inventory of 
the rock-carvings of Ostergétland, a valuable bibliography, relics lately discovered, 
addenda, corrigenda and postscript. The value of the treatise is greatly enhanced 
by hundreds of excellent illustrations, impressions (avklappningar), tracings, maps 
and photographs. 

Part II consists of photographic plates covering the entire material under dis- 
cussion. 

Space being strictly limited, all that can be given here is a superficial abstract 
of the nature of the rock-carvings and the author’s conclusions relative to their 
origin, significance and connections with similar rock-carvings elsewhere, partic- 
ularly in the Iberian Peninsula. 

The most important rock-carvings are found in the region of Braviken, and the 
greatest number within the limits of the city of Norrképing. The carvings wher- 
ever found are composed of human figures, weapons, animals, domestic and other- 
wise, ships, plain and ornamented, sometimes drawn by horses or borne aloft by 
human beings, concentric spirals and wheels, both thought to be symbols of the 
sun, processions of human figures carrying swords, swords carried by two men, 
sometimes by one, figures suggesting the soles of human feet placed close together, 
the symbolic significance is not known, and hollows (skalgropar) the meaning of 
which is debatable. 

The rock-carvings are found on ledges mostly along the waterways of the state. 
The regions where the carvings occur have at all times been favorable to agriculture, 
even during the Stone Age. The carvings, occurring as they do along roads used 
at the present time, indicate the site of the earliest settlements of the state. The 
city of Norrképing situated at the eastern end of the great waterway: Braviken- 
Motala strém-Glan-Boren-Vettern, was a great Bronze Age center, just as today 
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similarly situated parts of a region are bound to become centers of production and 
distribution. There are parallels in the Mediterranean countries. The origin of 
Norrképing may, therefore, be traced back to 1500 B.c. The ax, Thor and St. 
Olof cults of the state show cultural developments of a certain international 
homogeneity. In respect to settlements, dwellings, workshops, etc., nothing 
specific can be said. But since forms for casting bronze axes and metals have been 
found, such shops must have existed. No remains of animals from the age in 
question have been found, but the rock-carvings indicate clearly that the horse, 
horned cattle, the swine, the goat and the dog formed part of that ancient culture. 

Under the head of rock-carvings and symbolic signs, the author advances the the- 
ory that rock-carvers, like the later cutters of runes, were professionals. The works 
at Himmelstadlund, Ekenberg and Fiskeby he attributes to great masters of the 
craft. In other carvings he sees the hand of two or more (Herrebro, Leonardsberg). 
The Gladlunda carver was a specialist in animals. 

As for the composition of the carvings, there is, generally speaking, no evidence 
on the part of the artist to place his figures in any distinct order—except in the 
case of the carvers whom he refers to as great—but decorative effect seems to have 
been aimed at in many instances. The realistic style prevails in all Ostergétland 
carvings, with the possible exception of the horse. The usual characterization of 
the Swedish rock-carvings as realistic in the northern part and schematized in the 
south, the author rejects in so far as Ostergétland is concerned and suggests a differ- 
ent classification. It is locality that determines their character. Rock-carvings 
in southern Sweden are found in the midst of cultivated areas close to the one-time 
dwellings. The northern, like the Spanish, Portuguese, North African and Italian 
carvings, are found in uncultivated parts. The same is true in the island of Crete. 
In the Ligurian Alps they are found close up to the snow-line. They were placed 
there in order that they might be more easily observed by the ‘“‘Powers.”’ For the 
same reason the paintings of the paleolithic caves were placed deep below the earth’s 
surface. During the Bronze Age in Sweden, there were two classes of people: the 
hunters and the agriculturists. The former sought their ‘‘Powers”’ in the wilds, 
the latter in the midst of their acres. The southern carvings are therefore more 
symbolic (sun and sword cults), the northern more often represent objects pertain- 
ing to the chase. 

The interpretation of the carvings is impossible unless we assume that they were 
of vital importance in the life of the people. 

On the cultivated soil they bound the life-giving energy of the sun for the benefit 
of the earth’s generative power. In the grave they protected the dead against evil 
powers and furthered his new existence. Likewise the ship, moved about on 
wheels, constituted part of a cult closely associated with early domestic life in the 
North. Less certain it is that the carvings had anything to do with a strictly reli- 
gious cult. However, the author advances the theory—quite contrary to the views 
of previous investigators—that there is much in the carvings to suggest anthropo- 
morphism. The “Powers” worshipped, the author thinks, had already been differ- 
entiated through the spear, ax and sword cults. His hypothesis is based on the 
gigantic swords in the carvings, now carried by one man, now by two, and found in 
processions where one being—a giant—towers above the rest. 

In this connection the author refers to the ‘‘Shield-Power” concept and its 
crigin in Greece, where at the time of Homer it found its expression in Pallas Athena. 
He does not consider Hellenic influence impossible in the North. Whether the 
Himmelstadlund spear-man, the two horses and the armless figures above the 
Ekenberg ship could in any way be connected with the signet ring of Mycenae, he 
leaves open. At any rate, the Ekenberg carvings impress the author as a hymn to 
the sword, in which one is inclined to see an intensification to the highest potentiality 
of the sword, i.e. an anthropomorphization of it. Be that as it may, the fact re- 
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mains that the people of the period under consideration worshipped the sun and 
other natural forces and used various symbols for them. Towards the end of the 
period, anthropomorphism must be assumed. Proof of this are extant miniature 
statues, explained as a kind of Terra Mater of Oriental origin. There is nothing in 
this hypothesis to clash with religious cults and practices at a later time in Seandi- 
navia. The lighting of bonfires at certain seasons is of heathen origin. In the 
Bronze Age, as at the time of Tacitus and much later, the chariot was part of the cult. 
Che sword and the ax were worshipped. The former was the attribute of Tyr, and 
from him Odin inherited it. The sword’s réle in heathen cults is essentially religious. 
And so the hammer. Even today it survives in the thunder bolt (Torsviggen). It 
passed through the Stone and Bronze Ages as an ax, in the Iron Age it took the 
form of a hammer, and in Christian time it assumes the form of the cross. So in 
Iceland. (And if two Bronze Age axes are laid crosswise upon one another, we 
have the Swastika.) There is a parallel in the Hindu myth of Indra (the Thor of 
the North). He had a weapon of stone; later it was made of ayas (Lat. aes = copper 
or bronze). The Golden Horns of Gallehus and their ornamentation—human 
beings, swords, suns, stags—reflect the continuation of the ancient cult 

Under the heading ‘‘ Ideographic writing” the author asks whether it is not possi- 
ble that we are face to face with primitive linear script in some of the rock-carvings. 
In Crete, an older hieroglyphic alphabet wherein ships also figure as alphabetic 
characters, was the basis of linear script (A. Evans). At any rate, the bronze cul- 
ture of Ostergétland has its westernmost sources in Spain at the mouth of Guadiana, 
Rio, Tinto and Guadalquivir 

The rock-carvings of Ostergétland constitute the final link in a long chain of 
developments. Tracing them backward, we arrive at the headspring of culture in 
the North. Hugo Obermaier’s theory of the unbroken tradition of rock-carvings 
through paleolithic, neolithic, copper and bronze eras, the author accepts despite 
difficulties of the transition period from stone to bronze. 

The Iberian rock-carvings are strikingly similar to those of Ostergétland. In one 
respect they differ: they contain no ships. But since they are synchronic with those 
of Sweden, there is no reason why Spanish influence should not have made itself felt 
in the North 

To prove this he argues that metals were imported from Spain. Furthermore, 
he points to the Spanish ax. He thus assumes commercial contacts. The visitors 
from the North observed the rock-carvings, became acquainted with religious cults, 
and all this led to imitation at home. 

There were two routes between the North and the South: the western (by water?) ; 
the eastern across the Continent. The latter has long stood as the accepted one 

Montelius). The western line of communication presupposes that the people of 
the North possessed ships. The best proof that they did we have in the rock- 
carvings. Here follows a long description of the early ship construction and a refer- 
ence to Tacitus’ statement about the seafaring Scandinavians. 

Under the caption ‘‘ Race and culture traditions’”’ is discussed the early dualism in 
Ostergétland culture, i.e. during the period of dolmen burials (ganggriftstiden 
At the inception of the Bronze Age, it seemingly came to a close. Yet, during the 
Bronze Age, the cist appears almost exclusively in the western part of the territory 
under consideration. Likewise the most characteristic relics, qualitatively speak- 
ing, are found in the central and western parts. Over against this we have the 
strong concentration of the rock-carvings in the eastern section. Whether this 
cultural antithesis is due to racial difference cannot be determined at present. But 
it is significant if we recall that even at the present time a strange demographic 


dualism exists in the state. 
This leads the author into a discussion of the Goths and their exodus from Sweden 
(Ostergitland) as related by Jordanes and corroborated by many investigators. 
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The grit and temper of the emigrants seen in their imperishable achievements on 
foreign soil, the author recognizes in the inhabitants of the region and at the time 
with which we are concerned. They, too, have created traditions—literary and 
artistic—during the course of centuries, first in their bronze and iron cultures and 
later in Old Nordic literature 

The author closes his monograph by saying that there are few localities in the 
North which show evidence of a continuous cultural development during 3,500 
years as does the state of Ostergétland, where during the Bronze Age the master 
carvers reached the highest artistic level of contemporary rock-carving. 

AXEL J. UPPVALL 

UNIVERSITY OF PENNSYLVANIA 


PREHISTOIRE DE LA NorviGe, by Haakon Shetelig, pp. 280 and 10 plates. H. 
Aschehoug & Co., Oslo, 1926. 

Theoretically man might have lived in Scandinavia during an interglacial stage. 
One can simply say that no record was left of his passage. Up to the present time 
no trace of a paleolithic population has been found. The oldest relics date from 
post-glacial times and belong to the stage of culture known as the Maglemosean; 
they belong approximately to that which is called the Mesolithic Period in western 
Europe. 

The author stresses the fact that while the whole of Scandinavia may be looked 
upon as a unit, Norway never has had the abundance of flint which, in Denmark 
and Sweden, has been the basis of a richer cultural evolution. Norway had only 
flints that were left in the gravels by the Glacial Period. Thus while the oldest 
element of lithic industry in Norway was flint, use was made of hard fine- 
grained eruptive rock during the second cultural stage—the so-called Néstvet 
Epoch. 

The Epoch of Néstvet in Norway corresponds in age to that of the shell heaps in 
Denmark and the Campignian in France. Porphyry, quartzite, syenite, and 
diabase do not chip in a way to produce utilizable edges comparable with those of 
chipped flints. It is no doubt because of this difference that the pecking and 
polishing processes were employed on tools made of these eruptive rocks even as 
early as the Néstvet Epoch and before the polishing process was applied to tools of 
flint. 

Néstvet dwelling sites are situated along water courses and are today at a certain 
height above sea level; this latter fact makes it possible to fix the Geologic Age of the 
Néstvet culture, to affirm that it was contemporaneous with the epoch of the shell 
heaps in Denmark. 

The Néstvet culture probably resulted from indigenous evolution, although it 
may have had an origin in common with the shell-heap culture. Use was made 
first of raw material found in and on glacial deposits; but before the close of the 
Néstvet Epoch the quarrying of the raw material from the abundant supply of 
eruptive rock in situ was carried on to a considerable extent. 

In the second chapter, Shetelig discusses what he calls the Arctic Stone Age. As 
an example he cites the cavern of Viste near Stavanger. The occupants of the 
cavern were hunters pure and simple, the only domestic animal being the dog. 
Among the implements found were polished axes of diabase cylindrical in section— 
a type similar to the one from Sigervoll and belonging to the Néstvet Epoch. By 
the side of this polished ax of diabase were found: an ax of staghorn, harpoons, barb- 
less fishhooks of the Maglemose type, and small arrowheads of flint with transverse 
edges—all reminiscent of the Mesolithic. 

As another example, Ruskenesset, a camp near Bergen belonging to the very close 
of the Stone Age, was cited. This station is contemporaneous with the stone cists 
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of Scandinavia, and is hence much younger than the station of Viste. Under the 
rock shelter of Ruskenesset lived in spring and early summer hunters of the stag and 
seal. Moreover, hunting and fishing were not the only industries, for bones of 
domestic animals occur, also imprints of barley on clay vessels, daggers of flint, and 
small fragments of bronze. 

Finally an important phenomenon of the Arctic Stone Age is the realistic art rep- 
resented by paintings and engravings on rocks in Norway and Sweden. It isan art 
the origin of which may be traced to paleolithic traditions. The author lists sixteen 
engravings and four paintings from Norway, three engravings from Sweden, and one 
painting from Finland. All the figures are of animals, especially cervidae. And 
here, as in France at an earlier period, art was the handmaid of magic. 

The influence of the epoch of megalithic monuments did not leave a marked 
impression on the Stone Age culture of Norway. A few stone cists representing 
the closing phase of the epoch have been found near Oslo. However, during this 
epoch, there seems to have been a rather intimate commercial contact between 
Norway on the one hand and Denmark and southwestern Sweden on the other. 
The largest and best chipped flint implements found in Norway were importations 
from Scania, Jutland, and the Danish islands. 

The author adopts the classification by Montelius of the northern Bronze Age 
into six phases and states that all six are represented in Norway. The first phase 
began about 1800 B.c. and the sixth ended about 700 B.c. Itis a mistake to suppose 
that stone tools were no longer used during the Bronze Age; there is abundant proof 
that they were used, especially flint, down to the very end of the Bronze Age. 

As to the first use of iron in the north, a few finds reveal the coexistence of small 
objects of iron with bronzes characteristic of the fourth and fifth phases of the 
Bronze Age. Finally, with the beginning of the sixth phase of the Bronze Age, 
that which really forms the passage to the lron Age properly so-called, bronze is 
always represented by objects of apparel and ornament, rarely by arms and tools of 
any size 

The pre-Roman Iron Age in Scandinavia is characterized by the mediocrity of its 
civilization—also by the rarity of the objectsfound. During the epochs of Hallstatt 
and La Téne, the north was poor in gold compared with the riches of the Celtic 
countries. Shetelig notes that the Bronze Age limit of expansion toward the north 
exceeded that of the Iron Age. This fact coincides with the theory of Sernander 
that immediately after the passage from the Bronze Age to the Iron Age, there was 
a rapid change from a mild climate to one much colder. 

The author emphasizes the marked difference between the pre-Roman and Roman 
divisions of the Iron Age. For the first four centuries a.p., of the Iron Age in the 
North, he chooses the name ‘‘Roman Period.’’ During this period commerce via 
the North Sea played an important réle. 

Considerable space is given to the fifth and sixth centuries a.p., the Merovingian 
Epoch and the Grand Invasions. Then follows a chapter on the Epoch of the 
Vikings, noted for its fine examples of sculpture in wood. Some fifteen pages are 
given to ship burials and naval construction. These have a certain relation to, but 
are not identical with, the chariot burials further south in vogue during the epochs 
of Hallstatt and La Téne. The closing chapter deals with the decorative art of the 
Iron Age in Norway. 

Ten pages of bibliography and ten plates complete a work that is to be com- 
mended highly. To the average reader a few more illustrations would have 
helped to elucidate the text; moreover, there is nothing in the captions of the ten 
illustrations that would give a clew as to the localities from which the originals 
came. 

Georce Grant MacCurpy 
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VORGESCHICHTLICHES JAHRBUCH FUR DIE GESELLSCHAFT FUR VORGESCHICHTLICHE 
Forscuune. Herausgegeben von Maz Ebert. Band II: Bibliographie des 
Jahres 1925 mit sechs Tafeln und einer Abbildung im Text. Berlin und 
Leipzig, Walter de Gruyter und Co., 1926. 

The Gesellschaft fiir vorgeschichtliche Forschung, founded in 1925, has for its 
object the advancement of prehistory in all its fields. Its Managing Committee 
consists of Max Ebert (Chairman), Kénigsberg; O. Almgren, Upsala; G. Karo, 
Halle; B. Meissner, Berlin; H. Obermaier, Madrid; H. Ranke, Heidelberg. 

The 344 pages of the Prehistoric Year Book form a fair criterion of the ever 
increasing activity in the general field of prehistory. All but 78 pages are given over 
to bibliography, only the more important references being accompanied by a review 
consisting of one or at most a few paragraphs. This “review” of the literature 
comes under six heads: A, Europe—General; B, Paleolithic and Mesolithic; C, 
Europe—Neolithic and Later Periods; D, Egypt; E, Palestine and Syria; I’, the 
Near East. 

The other features of the volume are: (1) an illustrated article on the excavation 
of prehistoric fortifications (22 pages), (2) news of a scientific and personal nature, 
and (3) the index consisting of 28 pages. This is an Old World Year Book, as will 
be seen from the Table of Contents. That such a large and creditable volume is 
annually possible is a striking commentary on the rapidity with which our knowl- 
edge of Old World prehistory is expanding; it fully justifies the existence of our 
American School of Prehistoric Research, founded in 1921 in order that American 
students might the more readily obtain first hand knowledge of Old World prehis- 
toric records as well as to have a part in recovering and interpreting them. 

GeorGE Grant MacCurpy 


YALE UNIVERSITY 


Diz KUNST DER ALTEN CHRISTEN, by Dr. Wilhelm Neuss, Professor der Theologie 
an der Universitit Bonn, pp. 148, 212 illustrations. Augsburg, Filser, 1926, 
4to. 40 M. 

Works on the history of art may in general be divided into two classes: first those 
which constitute an original contribution to knowledge, and secondly text-books 
intended to make conveniently accessible to students facts already known. Pro- 
fessor Neuss has given us in his well known study of the Catalan Bibles an admirable 
work of the first type. Not only did he make generally available for study two 
manuscripts fundamental for the history of mediaeval illumination, and before very 
imperfectly described, but he pushed back the obscurity surrounding the Ashburn- 
ham Pentateuch and the Beatus manuscripts. He produced an outstanding book 
in the field of Spanish miniature painting, a work to which all students of the sub- 
ject owe, and will always owe, an incalculable debt. In the new book that lies 
before me on the other hand, Professor Neuss has undertaken what resembles rather 
a text-book. At least he certainly brings no original contribution comparable to 
that in his publication of the Catalan Bibles. He writes in a semi-philosophic or 
semi-literary vein. This is an easy-chair book, supposing in the reader not only 
considerable general knowledge of the subject, but above all wealth in that most 
scarce of commodities in the modern world, leisure. Those who take the book in 
this spirit will find in it much to enjoy. If some passages move somewhat slowly, 
the work on the whole holds the interest, and makes one feel as if one had visited 
the monuments of Rome in the company of a keen and agreeable companion. 

The Early Christian field bristles with controverted questions and conflicting 
opinions. It would probably be impossible to write a general book on the subject 
with which every one would be in agreement. Certainly Professor Neuss has not 
done so. His general outlook tends to emphasize the Hellenistic element in the for- 
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mation of Christian art. To the question, Rome or the Orient? he replies: neither 
Rome nor the Orient but Rome and the Orient. The possibility of Judaic elements 
in the formation of Early Christian inconography is discussed at length and rejected; 
but nothing is said of the analogies between Palestinian synagogues and Christian 
basilicas. In marked contrast to the general drift of modern studies, Professor 
Neuss makes little attempt to separate the influences emanating from various por- 
tions of the ancient world, feeling perhaps that too much ink has already flowed 
over an insoluble riddle. His analysis of various iconographic themes, like the 
Nativity and the Baptism leads the reader to infer the simultaneous existence of 
varying formulas even in the same region. He distinguishes ‘‘architectural”’ 
sarcophagi as Eastern, and ‘‘non-architectural’’ as Western, yet treats the two 
together as forming parts of an essential whole, passing back and forth from the 
‘‘ Asiatic”’ fragment in Berlin to the “‘Jonah”’ sarcophagus of the Lateran, and to 
those of Ravenna and France. There is an extended study of Early Christian ba- 
silicas, from which however all mention of Coptic monuments, like the shrine of St. 
Menas, or the Red and White Monasteries, is omitted. However the other arts of 
Egypt are given considerable space, especially the illumination, which the author 
treats with peculiar authority. He suggests the hypothesis that the Cosmas Indi- 
kopleustes may not be a direct copy of the sixth century Alexandrian original, but a 
copy of a copy made at Sinai. Thus the outlines of the Alexandrian school of 
painting become even more uncertain, but the author believes that much Coptic 
survives in the Ashburnham Pentateuch. From the one indubitable monument of 
the school, the World Chronicle, Professor Neuss draws the conclusion that in this 
region the triumph of the monumental style over Hellenism was early and complete. 
Nevertheless he prints a question mark after his ascription of the Freer book-cover 
to Egypt. The sun and the moon in the Christian iconography of the Crucifixion 
are explained as symbols of immortality, following an old Egyptian allegory. Pro- 
fessor Neuss ascribes the Rossano Gospels to Western Syria, but looks to Asia Minor 
as on the whole the generative centre of Christianity. He supposes however Rome 
to have played an important part; as witness of this he lays emphasis upon the San 
Nazaro casket, the authenticity of which he defends (p. 144) and fine reproductions 
of which he gives from Delbrueck’s photographs. He lays especial stress upon the 
so-called minor arts, and studies several objects of glass in the Vatican Museum. 
One of Professor Neuss’ most interesting chapters is that in which he develops 
the connection between the iconography of the sarcophagi and the prayer of the 
Commendatio Animae. He in fact shows throughout fruitful familiarity with con- 

temporary literary sources. 
A. KinGsLeEY PoRTER 


Harvarp UNIVERSITY 


Cre quev INDE Dorit a LA Gritce, by Le Comte Goblet D’Alviella. (Nouvelle edition; 
Paul Geuthner, 1926; pp. 156; 21 figs.) 8 Frs. suisses. 

This book is an unaltered reprint of Essays, which were printed the first time in 
the Bulletins de l! Academie royale de Belgique, 1897. As the research of Indian art 
and culture during the last thirty years has made most important progress due to 
the rich results of excavations as well as to the editions of several Sanskrit and 
Tibetan texts, etc., the question rises, whether this new edition was at all necessary 
or desirable. This question was raised by the author, too, who, however, did not 
like to resist the wish of the editor, Mr. Geuthner. And from this point of view the 
book might be useful, as it shows the state of this question thirty years ago. 

The book is divided into three parts and deals with “‘ Des Influences classiques 
dans |’Art de |’Inde,”’ “Des Influences classiques dans la Culture scientifique et 
litteraire de l’Inde,’’ and ‘‘ Des Echanges philosophiques et religieux entre |’ Inde et 
lV'antiquité classique.”’ 
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As the first question has been meanwhile exhaustively treated by Mr. Foucher in 
his L’ art grecobuddhique du Gandhara (4 vols.) this part can hardly be anything but 
antiquated. The treatise of D’Alviella is still very instructive and suggestive, as 
he deals with the different problems with great scholarship, considering all possi- 
bilities pro and contra. And I entirely agree with his result, that the influence of 
Hellenistic sculpture is to be felt still in the slender and elegant figures of the Gupta 
sculpture of the sixth century, in spite of certain contradictory opinions. Such 
incitéments from outside never detract anything from the grandeur of a national art. 
As Jacob Burckhardt said: “‘ A real rich people only becomes richer, by taking over 
much from others and developing it.’” On the other hand, D’ Alviella recognizes the 
lack of classic inspiration in the painting of Ajanta, in which only the Sassanian 
influence is to be seen. He does not exaggerate Hellenistic influence and asks, on 
the other hand, whether the casket of Bimaran (Gandhdra), a golden reliquary with 
wrought figures and inlaid precious stones found in a stQipa and dating from the 
first century a.D., does not anticipate Byzantine and Mediaeval metalwork. 

In the second part, which deals with the classic influence on the scientific 
culture and literature of India, comte D’ Alviella, referring to the results of research, 
recognizes the obvious influence of Greek medicine and astronomy on the Indian. 
On the other hand we know with regard to the mathematics, that the origin of the 
‘Arabic’? numerals is due to the Indians and that the Arabians were only the me- 
diators of them to the West. For this reason the Indians had a great advantage 
over the Greeks in arithmetic as well as in algebra. Already in the Lalita Vistara 
the young Bodhisatva solves arithmetical problems. 

With regard to the origin of the Indian writing (art d’ecrire) D’Alviella agrees 
with those scholars, who recognize the writing of Southern India as the oldest in the 
country and as imported from Hymiaritic Arabia. Yet the northern (Karoshti 
alphabet is of Semitic origin, too. No decision is yet possible, as to how and when 
these Semitic writings reached India. The influence of the Greek theatre on the 
Indian has been recognized by the Orientalists for nearly half a century. The 
author gives an instructive account of it. On the other hand D’Alviella repudiates 
any Hellenic influence on the Indian epics. There has also been much discussion 
as to the influence of Greek fables on Indian ones, but it has been finally decided, 
that they are versions of universal legends 

Certain similarities in Greek and Indian philosophy, like the metempsychoses led 
again to discussions about influences which D’Alviella also rejects. The rather 
grotesque question, whether ‘‘Greek art is responsible for Indian Idolatry,’’ as it has 
been suggested by some Gandaromaniacs D’ Alviella repudiates by pointing to the 
many Indian Idols mentioned in the Vedas and Epics. Certain temporary influen- 
ces on coins during the Greek period till the Gupta time and even later cannot be 
denied, but they were not of any importance 

The last chapter is dedicated to the comparison of Krishnaism and Buddhism 
with early Christianity. Comte D’Alviella acknowledges that this question goes 
beyond the subject of the book. Basing his opinion mostly on the research of M. 
Barth and Weber (Die Griechen in Indien, Indische Studien ete.), D’ Alviella inclines 
to recognize a certain influence of Christianity upon Krishnaism. This hypothesis 
has no longer any supporters. We know since R. Garbes /ndien und das Christen- 
tum that the Thomas legend is incredible and that Christianity did not penetrate 
into Northern India before the third century a.p. The development of Krishnaism 
went its own way (cf. R. Garbe, Die Bhagavadgité, Haessel, Leipzig, 1921. With 
regard to the question of resemblance between Christianity and Buddhism both 
were supposed to have influenced each other, but the influences did not change the 
fundamental differences between Eastern and Western mentality, which are em- 
bodied by those religions. 

On the whole, we must acknowledge that Comte D’ Alviella treated those delicate 
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questions very cautiously and impartially even thirty years ago, in a time, when the 
Hellenocentric policy was still prevalent among European scholars 
Ernst Diez 


Bryn Mawr 


Tue Inptan Buppuist IcoNOGRAPHY, MAINLY BASED ON THE SADHANAMALA AND 
OTHER (SIC) COGNATE TANTRIC TEXTS OF RITUALS, by B. Bhattacharyya, 
Xxiv, xxix, 220 pp. and 69 plates and index, sm. qto. Oxford, 1924. 

The book will be indispensable to all scholars interested in Mahayana theology 
and in the identification of Mahfyana, particularly Vajrayana, deities, in India 
The system may be described as a polymorphic and at once devotional and phil- 
osophic theism; for in the last analysis the forms of the deities are not absolute, 
but represent modes of thought and vision by which it is sought to adumbrate and 
apprehend and approach an impersonal Absolute. 

The Saédhandmiia is a collection of descriptive formulae designed to be used by 
those who desire to evoke the mental image of a given deity, either for purposes 
of worship or with a view to plastic realization in painting or sculpture. The text 
is in course of publication by the same author, in the Baroda Sanskrit series 
The present work is arranged with apparent logic in relation to the Dhy&ni 
Buddhas; but as the origins of many of the divinities are unknown, and others are 
connected with more than one Dhy&ni Buddha, a classification by types (Bod- 
hisattvas, Tariis, Lokapilas, etc.) would have been much more convenient. The 
full index somewhat compensates for this difficulty. 

The volume contains innumerable typographical errors, only a few of which are 
noted in the list of errata. 

Most of the illustrations are of a diagrammatic character; but some reproduce 
well-known works of art, which it is satisfactory to have identified 


Ananpba K. CooMARASWAMY 


Museum OF FINE ARTS 
Boston, Mass. 


Les STATUES VIVANTES; INTRODUCTION A L’ETUDE DES STATUES EGYPTIENNES, 
by M. Weynants-Ronday, xi, 203 pp. Preface by Jean Capart. Bruxelles, 
Fondation Egyptologique Reine Flisabeth, 1926. 

The “living statues’’ discussed here are those which the ancient Egyptian buried 
with his dead or erected in the temples of his gods. Mme. Weynants-Ronday 
holds that such statues were thought of as “living” in a very real sense; and, 
specifically, that certain statues of the dead were conceived as bodies for the ka 
The ka, in her view, was a kind of soul, which we must not define too narrowly, but 
which was external to the body: the Egyptians themselves may never have held 
very precise ideas of its nature, and very different beliefs may have prevailed at 
different periods. 

it is not claimed that any of these ideas are new, nor even that they are here 
made more precise. What is new to the discussion of Egyptian statues, so far as | 
know, is the proposition that closely related beliefs have been held not merely by 
the Baganda and the Sumerians, who may be supposed to have some indirect 
cultural connection with Egypt, but equally by peoples so remote that the hypothe- 
sis of cultural connection cannot be entertained; in other words, that the external 
soul and the living statue which man is prone to seize upon, are the same the world 
over. This thesis is ably supported by a great number of specific beliefs and prac- 
tices, drawn chiefly from Frazer’s Golden Bough and De Groot’s Religious System of 


China. 
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In her preface Mme. Weynants-Ronday pleads for a wider comparative use of 
ethnographic records. It is to be hoped that this appeal will not fall on deaf ears 
WituraM F. EpGerton 


Cuicaco House 
Luxor, Upper Ecypt 


FULGENTIUS MeTAFoRALIS, by Hans Liebeschiitz (Studien der Bibliothek 
Warburg), pp. 140, 32 plates. B.G. Teubner, Leipzig, 1926. 8.60 M 

In the fourteenth century an English Franciscan, Ridewall, wrote a number of 
treatises based upon descriptions of the ancient Greek and Roman gods. In time 
this body of writings acquired the title, Fulgentius Metaforalis, a work but little 
known outside the small circle of mythologists and of students of a limited phase 
of church history. The Latin in which it is written, based as its spelling is upon 
the Italian pronunciation of Latin, is not such as to attract the student of mediae- 
val Latin to notice it except as a curiosity. 

In his book Liebeschiitz presents the text of Ridewall’s writings, after a long 
preface designed to enable the reader to see the bizarre material in its proper set- 
ting; otherwise none but an antiquarian could be induced to wade through the text 
Ridewall’s ‘“‘Gétterhandbuch,”’ as it may be termed, is a farrago of undigested 
mythological lore and arbitrary moral tags that have been coerced into an unwar- 
ranted unity. All the myths and as many of their details as possible have been 
treated as vehicles of lessons in church ethics. Liebeschiitz makes it plain, how- 
ever, that the work was not an entirely new creation; rather, it was but the climax 
of a movement that had its start among the early Church Fathers in their endeavor 
to adapt certain features of classical times to the service of Christianity. The gods 
of pagan Greece and Rome lent themselves most readily to this service; once the 
Church gave them the status of living daimones, they became such objectively de- 
fined personalities as to be perfect material for the ‘‘ Predigtallegorie.”’ Fulgentius 
Metaforalis represents this practice of ethical allegorizing raised to the nth power 
The modern reader, equipped with Liebeschiitz’s introduction and his photo- 
graphic copies of the realistic illustrations that accompanied Ridewall’s original 
work, finds no difficulty in reading the Latin text without further comment. I 
may add that this book, even if it no longer conveys convincingly the moralinstruc- 
tion intended by the Franciscan moralist, at least furnishes material for amusement. 

W. SHERWoop Fox 
UNIVERSITY OF WESTERN ONTARIO 
Lonpon, CANADA 


Horace AT TIBUR AND THE SABINE Fr, with illustrations and maps, by G. H 
Hallam. Harrow School Bookshop, 1923 

This libellum of twenty-four pages with its fine printing and exquisite illustra- 
tions has a charm of form and subject that makes an immediate appeal. The 
writer, Mr. G. H. Hallam, late Senior Assistant Master in Harrow School, formerly 
Fellow of St. John’s College, Cambridge, has had for many years a Sabine farm to 
which he could retreat for Horatian peace and refreshment. This is 5. Antonio 
on the hillside above the praeceps Anio opposite Tivoli. 

At that enchanting spot, Mr. Hallam in April 1923 gave a lecture before the 
Anglo-American Archaeological Society of Rome, which is here printed. After a 
sketch of Horace’s life, Mr. Hallam takes his readers to Horace’s first Sabine farm 
in the retired valley of the Digentia, under Monte Gennaro and describes the foun- 
dations of the Augustan villa there excavated. Then he returns to what he 
believes was Horace’s second Sabine farm, one, like Catullus’, not Sabine, but 
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Tiburtine, at 8. Antonio. It is true that the Franciscan monastery of 8S. Antonio, 
now made into an English home, was built above an Augustan villa of which mosaic 
floors, a nymphaeum, and walls of opus reticulatum remain. Not only Mr. Hallam 
but Mr. F. A. Searle, the former owner of 8S. Antonio, and (at one time) Dr. Thomas 
Ashby have believed that this villa probably belonged to Horace. Mr. Hallam 
bases his belief on a sentence of Suetonius’ Vita Horatii and on many allusions in 
Horace’s poetry after 27 B.c. to well-watered Tibur on the hillside, the home of the 
resounding Albunea, the rushing Anio and the grove of Tiburnus, to his writing 
poetry to the music of the waterfalls of the Anio and his prayer that Tibur may be 
the home of his old age. The persuasiveness of Mr. Hallam’s own conviction that 
his Sabine villa was Horace’s and the charm of his description of its ambiente half 
win agreement. But then reason points out that his evidence is far from conclu- 
sive, and that Dottore Giuseppe Lugli, the distinguished Italian archaeologist, has 
presented strong arguments in favor of a single Sabine farm on the site near 
Licenza. Therefore while we enjoy Mr. Hallam’s delightful lecture, we await 
Dottore Lugli’s final publication of the Villa d’Orazio Flacco in the Monumenti dei 
Lincei 

EvizaBeTH Haze_ton Haicut 


Vassar COLLEGE 


\ CoMPANION TO PoMPEIAN Stupiges, by A. W. Van Buren. Printed for the 
(American Academy in Rome, 1927. 

Former students and visiting professors at the American Academy in Rome as 
well as other scholars, who have used Professor Van Buren’s “ Bibliographical 
Guide to Latium and Southern Etruria”’ will weleome his ‘‘Companion to Pom- 
peian Studies’’ which has just appeared. The purpose of this pamphlet of thirty 
pages is announced by the author in a modest preface: ‘‘to furnish a portable 
statement of the main documentary evidence for the interpretation of the monu- 
ments for use at Pompeii, and also a guide to recent publications for the facilitation 
of work in libraries.’ 

Che material includes the text of the ancient sources, both Greek and Latin, on 
Campania in general, on Pompeii in general and on the eruption of 79 a.p., and a 
suggestive bibliography.on Art, including ceilings, wall-paintings, bronzes, on 
Inscriptions, Town-plan, Public Monuments, Houses and Villas. Careful work is 
done in directing the visitor at Pompeii to inscriptions or copies of inscriptions in 
situ and to significant graffiti 

The pamphlet by its scholarly assemblage and selection of material and its 
convenient form will be of great practical use to classical students who visit 
Pompeii 

ELIZABETH HazeLTon 


VASSAR COLLEGI 
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THE CHURCH OF 8S. ANASTASIA IN ROME 
PLATE XI 


Tue church of S.Anastasia under the western corner of the Palatine 
was at one time among the most important in Rome. A seventh 
century catalogue of the churches of the city puts it third in rank, 

next in importance after the Lateran basilica and the church of 
S. Maria Maggiore—and adds that the stational crosses which were 
varried in the great public ceremonies at which the Pope officiated 
were kept in this church.' It is one of the most ancient churches in 
the city, dating certainly from the fourth century and probably, as 
will be shown below, from the time of Constantine. It was one of 
the twenty-five original ¢7tuli or parish churches of Rome and has the 
distinction of being the only one of these churches to have been 
erected in the center of the city. But most interesting of all is the 
place which the church holds in the liturgy of Christmas. 8S. Anas- 
tasia shared with S. Maria Maggiore and with St. Peter’s the honor of 
being one of the three churches to which, throughout the Middle 
Ages, the Pope went in solemn procession to say mass on Christmas 
day. Now, however, the church is almost forgotten; it is rarely 
visited by tourists and perhaps even more rarely by worshippers. 
In view of its historical importance and its not altogether uninterest- 
ing baroque interior, it is regrettable that the church has been 
allowed to pass into oblivion. 


1. THe ANCIENT BUILDINGS 


The church stands upon massive substructures of the first, second, 
and third centuries which are deserving of more attention than they 
have received from students of the classical topography of Rome. 
With the exception of a superficial and very inaccurate description of 
these substructures given by Lugli,? they seem to have passed al- 
most unnoticed. While it is true that no complete study of these 
structures can be made until the valley of the Cireus Maximus and 
the western corner of the Palatine have been excavated, there is ac- 
cessible enough of the ancient walls to make possible the writing of a 
fairly complete history of the classical topography of the area oecu- 
pied by the church. 

exeavations were carried on under the church between 1857 and 
1863, but the published account of the work is extremely unsatisfac- 
tory. No trustworthy plan of the church and of the ancient 

' De Rossi, Roma Sotteranea, I, p.143. 


La Zona Archeologica di Roma, 1924, pp. 269-274 
Bull. dell’ Inst., 1859, pp. 139-142; 1863, pp. 113-116 
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structures beneath it has hitherto been published. The Engi- 
neers’ Plan! is extremely inaccurate and does not distinguish the 
various periods of construction. The plan published by Lugli,? 
while much better, is not sufficiently accurate and is in many re- 
spects misleading. 

The plan of the area occupied by the church of 8. Anastasia shown in 
Plate XI accompanying this article is based on very careful measure- 
ments and on a minute examination of all the details of construction 
which throw light on the date and sequence of the ancient structures. 
On this plan is shown in red the outline of the church, and in black 
all of the structures which are accessible in the area under the church. 
It has been possible to determine the approximate date and the rela- 
tive chronological order of all the periods which can be distinguished 
in the substructures of the church and to discover their purpose. 

The earliest period in this area (A B, Plate X1) is a two-story struc- 
ture of brown tufa which resembles very closely the Horrea of Agrippa. 
The Horrea of Agrippa probably skirted the entire western edge of 
the Palatine and followed the curve of the hill into the area between 
the Palatine and the Cireus Maximus. At any rate, the tufa struc- 
ture under 8S. Anastasia is in every respect so similar to the Horrea of 
Agrippa that it must have been built for the same purpose and at or 
near the same time. The walls of this structure are of brown tufa, 
the blocks measuring about 60 cm. in height. The back wall (on the 
side toward the Palatine), in which there are no doors or windows, is 
1.20 m. in thickness. The partition walls are 60 cm. thick. The 
structure was at least two stories in height, the floor of the second 
story being a concrete vault resting upon a shelf formed by a pro- 
jecting course of tufa blocks in the partition walls. 

The orientation of this structure was very nearly that of the Cir- 
cus Maximus, toward which it originally faced. At a later period a 
part of this structure was destroyed and the front part of the rooms 
which still remain was cut off on a diagonal line (C D) running al- 
most north and south. At the same time a new facade of traver- 
tine (Plate XI, second period) was erected on this diagonal line. 
Parts of this travertine facade are still visible, though most of it is in- 
cased in a later wall of brick-faced concrete. 

Why the rooms A and B were thus cut into cannot now be deter- 
mined with certainty. But it seems probable that this was done in 
order to clear the ground west of the line E F for a new and more ex- 
tensive series of shops or warehouses (Plate XI third and fifth periods). 
This structure, consisting of a series of large rooms of which those ac- 
cessible measure about five by twelve meters, seems originally to 
have been built entirely of peperino. All that now remains of this 


1 Reina, Media Pars Urbis, tav. LX. 
2 Op. cit. p. 271. 
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period is the facade (R K, third period) along the street (S L) on 
which the shops originally faced. Six of the pillars of this fagade are 
still visible, though partially encased in brick-faced concrete of a 
later period (Fig. 1). These pillars are built of blocks of peperino 


NONE NES, 


| PFPERINO 


1 J 


Figure 1. Brick ARCHES OF 8S. ANASTASIA 


ranging from 45 em. to 90 em. in height. The doorways between 
these pillars were spanned by flat arches, probably of travertine. 
In each of the pillars there is a travertine block which is cut to support 
the wedge-shaped blocks of the flat arches. At the top of each 
pillar is a cornice (Fig. 2) which is one of the most interesting ex- 
amples in Rome of the decorative use of peperino. Above the cor- 
nice there were originally arches of 
peperino or travertine which supported 
the upper part of the wall of the facade. 
These arches were later replaced by brick 

arches which are still in place (Fig. 1). 
The date of the original peperino 
structure can only be determined ap- 
proximately. The use of blocks of stone 
90 em. in height would seem to exclude 
a very early date. On the other hand, 
the brick arches (Fig. 1) which replace 
the original stone arches of the facade 
are of beautiful workmanship and cannot 
be later than the first century. I should 
tentatively assign the peperino structure 
to about the middle of the first century 
and the brick arches to a restoration 

after the fire of Nero. 

wonope mien In the latter part of the first century 
Ficure 2. Pitar or S. there was built the massive wall of brick- 
Se faced concrete along the line E F. As 
the travertine encased in this wall shows 
signs of having been injured by fire, it is probable that the wall in 
question is a restoration made necessary by Nero’s fire. The 


PERINO 
METERS 
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rooms A and B were still kept in use, as the new wall contained 
doors and windows opening into them. In one of the brick arches of 
this wall, near the point marked C on the plan, there were found 
the following brick stamps: 


L. RV. SOSIA, C.J.L., XV, I 986a, dated by Dressel between 
50-79 A.D. 


C. HILARI ROMANI, C./.L., XV, I 1186, dated by Dressel end of 
first or beginning of second century. 


In the second century the shops or warehouses which originally 
occupied the entire area now covered by the church, and probably a 
good deal more space than that shown on my plan, were rebuilt. 
All of the original peperino structure except the facade was destroyed 
and the partition walls rebuilt in brick-faced concrete. All the 
brickwork of this reconstruction (Plate XI, fifth period), as well as 
that of the drain beneath the floor of the seventh room (counting 
from the left), is of the same technique. Bipedales in situ were 
found in the arches of this brickwork bearing brick stamps of various 


periods, as follows: 


C.I.L., XV, I, 118, dated by Dressel, 60-93 a.p. 

CJI.L., XV, 1, 119, dated by Dressel, 60-93 a.p. 

CJI.L., XV, 1, 1097, dated by Dressel, end of first century. 

CI.L., XV, 1, 1449b, dated by Dressel, end of first century. 

CI.L., XV, 1, 61, dated by Dressel, reign of Trajan. 

CJI.L., XV, 1, 962a, dated by Dressel, reign of Hadrian before 
123 A.D. 

CJI.L., XV, 1, 962b, dated by Dressel, reign of Hadrian before 


123 A.D. 


The evidence of these brick stamps would permit one to assign the 
work to the reign of Hadrian. However, the presence of so large a 
variety of brick stamps varying widely in date indicates that old ma- 
terials, probably obtained from the destruction of earlier buildings, 
were being used Furthermore, the technique of the brickwork is 
much poorer than that of the dated monuments of the time of Ha- 
drian. It therefore seems probable that the walls date from the latter 
half of the second century 

In one of the small rooms of this structure, there is, at a lower 
level, a small section of brick-faced concrete wall with an orientation 
which does not correspond to that of any of the other buildings in the 
area. The brickwork, however, appears to be of about the same 
period as that of the walls just described. 


XUM 
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The walls of the sixth period, of which four are shown on the plan, 
are of brick-faced concrete 2.35 m. thick. The structure to which 
they belonged cannot be completely described until further excava- 
tions have been made. But from what is now visible it seems clear 
that these walls must have been constructed to support a bank of 
seats added to the Circus Maximus in the latter half of the third 
century. Although the brickwork lacks the beauty and regularity 
of the best periods, it is from an engineering standpoint admirable 
Both the brick and the mortar are extremely hard, almost flint iike, 
and capable of supporting great weight. The fact that the earlier 
walls were only partially destroyed, and that the large vaulted cham- 
bers now accessible beneath the church were left encumbered by 
walls of the earlier periods, indicates that the builder was interested 
only in the superstructure which the 2.35 m. walls were intended to 
carry. That this superstructure must have been of considerable 
height is shown by the thickness of the walls. It is difficult to see 
any other purpose which these walls can have served than that of 
supporting a bank of seats commanding a view of the Circus Maxi- 
mus. The fact that at this distance from the arena the seats would 
have had to be raised to a height about equal to that of the outer 
tier of seats in the Colosseum would account for the thickness of 
these walls and would also make it impossible that the earlier 
walls in this area can have had any connection with the Circus 
Maximus. 

There is a large number of stamped bipedales lining the water 
spouts of the 2.35 m. walls. In addition to some which proved illeg- 
ible, the following have been identified: 


CJI.L., XV, 1, 117a, dated by Dressel, 60-93 a.p. 

CJ.L., XV, 1, 119, dated by Dressel, 60-93 a.p. 

CJ.L., XV, 1, 635b, dated by Dressel, end of first century. 
C.1.L., XV, 1, 1097, dated by Dressel, end of first century. 
(I.L., XV, 1, 1075, dated by Dressel, between 100 and 125 a.p. 
(J.L., XV, 1, 223, dated by Dressel, about 140 .p. 


\s the technique of the brickwork of the walls in which these brick 
stamps are found can with certainty be assigned to the third century, 
the bipedales must have been obtained by the destruction of earlier 
walls. It will be noticed that the series of brick stamps found in the 
2.35 m. walls bears a certain resemblance to the series found in the 
brickwork of the fifth period. Apparently the bipedales used to 
line the water spouts of the 2.35 m. walls were obtained by the de- 
struction of the arches and vaults of the fifth period. 

This addition to the Cireus Maximus, if indeed it was ever fin- 
ished, was not completed on the seale of the original plan. The only 
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part of the structures under the church which can ever have been 
connected with the Circus Maximus are the 2.35 m. walls included in 
the area E MFG. The wall H N, although it must have been orig- 
inally planned as a part of the addition to the Cireus Maximus, had 
only been carried up a few meters when it was abandoned. The 
part shown in dotted lines (N) was destroyed down to the level of the 
street and the upper parts of the shop walls in the areaO R E K were 
restored in brick-faced concrete which is practically identical with 
that of the 2.35 m. walls. The walls shown on the plan as of the 
seventh period are also indistinguishable in technique from those of 
the sixth period with which they must have been nearly contempo- 
raneous. Apparently what happened was this: after the addition to 
the Cireus Maximus (sixth period) had been carried to a certain point, 
the original plan was changed and the structure was reinforced (sev- 
enth period) and completed on a smaller scale. At the same time 
the shops in the area O R E K were restored and the street (S T L M) 
upon which they faced once more opened up as far as L M. It was 
apparently at this time that the structures between this street and 
the Cireus Maximus (not shown on my plan) were built. 

At a later period, apparently about the end of the third or begin- 

ning of the fourth century, the shops in the area O R E K were once 
more restored. At the same time the peperino piers of the fagade 
R K were encased in massive brick-faced concrete pillars (eighth 
period). The size of these pillars shows that at this time there was 
erected over the area O R E K a superstructure of some importance. 
A part of this superstructure is still preserved in the exterior north- 
east wall of the church between the points O and P on the plan. 
This wall appears to have been connected with the walls of buildings 
on the southwest corner of the Palatine. It seems, therefore, that 
the superstructure was one of those additions to the imperial palace 
which under the Empire were carried out beyond the original limits 
of the Palatine hill. The superstructure was also connected by a 
stairway of the same period with the street S T L M. 

Somewhat later the structure in the area O R E K was once more 
restored. The walls of some of the shops of the lower level 
on the northeast side were rebuilt or refaced (ninth period). The 
brickwork of this restoration is similar to that of the time of 
Constantine. 

The row of piers in the middle of the street S T L M is medieval 


(tenth period). They have been rebuilt in some comparatively 


modern period, probably in the time of Urban VIII. It must have 
been at the same time that the intervening spaces were filled in with 
loosely piled blocks of tufa. At the bases of some of these piers, a 
few courses of the medieval brickwork may be seen just above the 
concrete foundations upon which the piers stand. 
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2. THE ORIGIN OF THE CHURCH OF 8S. ANASTASIA 


Upon a platform of masonry, supported by walls of Roman impe- 
rial construction which have just been described, stands the church of 
S. Anastasia. The level of the ground in front of the church and on 
the side toward the Palatine has in a very recent period been raised 
to the level of the church. Old prints show that in the seventeenth 
century the church was approached by a long flight of stairs rising 
from the piazza. At the present time it is only by passing through 
the porter’s lodge on the right of the modern facade and descending 
two flights of stairs (one at T and the other at L on the plan) that one 
realizes how high (about ten meters) above the late imperial level the 
church stands. 

Perched upon its high platform, the church has never been and is 
not now very stable. It has been so frequently restored and rebuilt 
that little of the original superstructure in which it was dedicated now 
remains. Likewise the inscriptions and works of art in which the 
medieval church must have been rich and which would, if preserved, 
throw much light on the history of the church, have perished. Most 
of these probably disappeared in the restoration at the time of Urban 
VIII when the church was rebuilt in its present form. All that 
escaped the hand of the destroyer was an ancient altar with 
which a tradition of unknown origin associates the name of 
St. Jerome. 

The only walls above the level of the church floor which still re- 
main to prove, what might safely be inferred from the location of the 
church, that it was originally dedicated in a building erected for some 
other purpose, are to be seen on the northeast side (between O and P 
on the plan). The brickwork of this wall cannot be later than the 
time of Constantine. Since the superstructure to which these walls 
belonged appears to have been connected with the buildings on the 
Palatine, the only important conclusion in regard to the origin of the 
church which can be drawn from the structure itself is that the church 
was originally dedicated in a building which formed a part of the im- 
perial palace. Probably the original church was a hall correspond- 
ing to the nave of the modern church. At any rate, it must have 
been considerably smaller than the modern church. The part of the 
church which is built over the walls belonging to the Circus Maxi- 
mus, that is, the apse and transept, and also the right aisle are, as may 
be easily determined from an examination of the construction, 
medieval additions. 

The most important and the earliest authentic document 
relating to the origin of the church is an inscription, preserved only 
in manuscript copies, which once formed a part of the apsidal 


mosaic. 
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ANTISTES DAMASVS PICTVRAE ORNARAT HONORE 
TECTA QVIBVS NVNC DANT PVLCHRA METALLA DECYs. 
DIVITE TESTATVR PRETIOSIOR AVLA NITORE 

QVOS RERVM EFFECTVS POSSIT HABERE FIDES. 
PAPAE HILARI MERITIS OLIM DEVOTA SEVERI 

NEC NON CASSIAE MENS DEDIT ISTA DEO! 


The important fact recorded in this inscription is that the church had 
once been decorated with paintings by Pope Damasus (366-384). 
These paintings were, as the inscription states, replaced by mosaic 
(pulchra metalla) in the pontificate of Hilary (461-468). The 
paintings with which Damasus had decorated the church would un- 
doubtedly have contained or been accompanied by an inscription the 
substance of which, we may assume, is reproduced in the first line of 
the inscription here given. It is worthy of note that the inscription 
does not state that the church was erected by Damasus. The pre- 
sumption is, therefore, that it already existed. Since Damasus was, 
above all else, interested in seeking out and embellishing the sites 
with which were associated important Christian memories, it is prob- 
able that the church was already venerable in the time of Damasus 
and that the paintings with which he adorned it were intended to 
conserve the memory of its historic associations. At all events, the 
inscription may be accepted as proving that the church existed as 
early as 384, the year in which Damasus died. 

The next document that throws light on the history of the church 
is an inscription which may be dated either 394 or 403. 


QVI PECCATORVM SORDES ABOLERE PRIORVM 
TERRENISQVE OPTAS MACVLIS ABSOLVERE VITAM 
HVC ADES AT CHRISTI FONTEM SACRVMQVE LIQVOREM 
CORPVS VBIAC MENTES PARITERSENSVSQVE LAVANTVR 
AETERNVMQVE DATVR CASTO BAPTISMATE MVNVS. 
HANC AVTEM FIDEI SEDEM CONSTRVXIT AB IMO 
MILITIAE CLARVS TITVLIS AVLAEQVE FIDELIS 
ROMANAEQVE VRBIS PRAEFECTVS LONGIMANYVS 


The name Longimanus in the last line of the inscription is undoubt- 
edly a mistake of the scribe for Longinianus, who was prefect of the 
city in the years 394 and 403. In the Codex Laureshamensis which 


has preserved the inscription, it follows immediately after the one 
just quoted and bears the heading Ad fontes. The inscription, 
therefore, as would be evident without the heading, refers to the con- 


! The text here given is that of the Lauresham MS (De Rossi, /nsc. Chr., U1, p. 150 
with which the Einsidlne MS (7b. p. 24) agrees except in a few unimportant details | 
In the Einsidlne MS the inscription appears under the heading /n absida sca: 
anasia. The heading in the Lauresham MS is Jn ecel scae anastasie in tron 
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struction of a baptistry. This fact is of considerable importance for 
it shows that the church was, at least as early as the year 403, a 
‘itulus, for it was only in the ¢/tul: that baptism was administered. 

The church of 8. Anastasia is first mentioned by name in the signa- 
tures to the Acts of the Council of 499,! where it is three times re- 
ferred to as titulus Anastasiae. . The heading of one of the sermons 
of Leo the Great (440-461), habitus Romae in basilica sanctae Anas- 
fasiae, in the form in which it stands, must have been added by the 
editor of the collected sermons, since it contains two anachronisms. 
The church would have been referred to as titulus rather than basilica 
in the time of Leo, and the title sancta would not have been added to 
the name of Anastasia at that date. Until about the year 500 no 
saint bearing the name Anastasia was known at Rome. But early 
in the sixth century there was introduced into Rome the cult of St. 
Anastasia of Sirmium, who was at that time one of the most highly 
venerated saints of the church of Constantinople. When her cult 
was brought to Rome, her relics were placed in the church which al- 
ready bore the same name and which, from that time forth, was 
known as the basilica or titulus sanctae Anastasiae. The signatures 
to the Acts of the Council of 499, where the church is referred to sim- 
ply as titulus Anastasiae show that at this time it had not yet been 
dedicated to St. Anastasia. The name of the church as found in 
these signatures must be earlier than the introduction of the cult of 
this saint into Rome.’ 

The ingenious theory of Grisar,‘ who believed that the church of 
Ss. Anastasia had originally been dedicated to the Resurrection 

Anastasis), is based upon a priori reasoning and is not supported by 
substantial evidence. More in harmony with the facts is the theory 
of Duchesne, who held that the designation titulus A nastasiae is the 
original name of the church. The name, according to this theory, 
must have been derived, as were the names of all the other Roman 
titul’, from the founder of the church who, in this case, must have 
been a Roman matron named Anastasia. Who this Anastasia was, 
however, is a question to which Duchesne was not able to give a sat- 
isfactory answer. 

The most probable explanation of the origin and name of the 
church is suggested by the preceeding analysis of the ancient build- 
ings in and over which the church was dedicated. The study of 
these buildings leads to the conclusion that the church was dedicated 
in a hall which formed ar annex to the imperial palace on the Pala- 
tine. This, together with the fact that the church was, at least as 

Ed. Mommsen, Mon. Germ. Hist. A. A., XII, pp. 393 ff 

>Migne, P.L., LIV, 466. 

Duchesne, Notes sur la topographie de Rome au moyen-dge. Sainte-Anastasie, 


Mélanges, 1887, pp. 387-413. 
*H. Grisar, ‘‘L’ Anastasis e |’ Apostoleion di Roma,”’ Analecta Romana, | 
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arly as the year 403, a titulus, are the most important data upon 
which a theory as to the origin of the church must be based. 

The fact that the church of S. Anastasia was one of the ancient 
tituli would, in the absence of evidence to the contrary, justify the 
assumption that it originated in the same way as did the other 
churches of this class. Every titulus, about whose origin anything 
is known, was founded in a private house and bore the name of the 
original owner of the property. S. Anastasia is, however, excep- 
tional in its location. It is the only titulus which was not located in 
the residential quarters of the city and it is the only one which was 
founded in or in the midst of public buildings. The only hypothe- 
sis, therefore, which can explain the existence of a titulus in this lo- 
cality is that it was founded by a member of the imperial family 
named Anastasia in her residence. Since the first of the two in- 
scriptions quoted above implies that the church is older than the 
pontificate of Damasus, one may well look for its founder in the fam- 
ily of Constantine. Inasmuch as Constantine himself had given to 
the church the historic Lateran palace, and since his mother had 
dedicated a chapel in the almost equally noted Sessorian palace, it 
is not unlikely that his sister, Anastasia, was the founder of the titu- 
lus Anastasiae in a hall of the imperial palace adjoining the Pala- 
tine." 

Of Anastasia, the sister of Constantine, nothing is known except 
that she was given in marriage by her brother to his colleague, Bassi- 
anus Caesar, to whom was entrusted the administration of Italy. 
The latter, becoming involved in a conspiracy, was put to death by 
Constantine in 314. We know also that there were certain baths at 
Constantinople which bore her name.? The statement of Gibbon 
that she was afterward married to Optatus is based upon a mere con- 
jecture of earlier historians.* 


3. THE CHRISTMAS STATION AT 8S. ANASTASIA 


A most interesting peculiarity of the liturgy of the Roman church 
is found in the rubrics of the missal which, on all the most important 
festivals of the Christian year, designate one of the ancient churches 
of the city as the station for that day. The word station (statio) as 
used in the Roman and African churches in the second century signi- 
fied an assembly of the Christian people of a city presided over by 
the bishop of the city. In the Roman church the word came later to 

1 This hypothesis, first proposed by me in a paper read before the Societa per 
Conferenze di Archeologia cristiana in 1924 (vid. Rev. di Arch. Crist., 1926, p.308) has 
since been accepted by a distinguished authority in the field of Christian archae- 
ology (vid. J. P. Kirsch, ‘‘Origini e Carattere delle Stazioni di Roma,” Rend. della 
Pont. Acc. Rom. di Arch., I11, 1925, p. 139). 

2Ammianus Marcellinus, XX VI, 6, 14. Anastasianas balneas . . . a sororé 


Constantini cognominatas. 
3Du Cange, Historia Byzantina, Paris, 1680, p. 45. 
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be restricted to the assemblies which were held on the great festivals 
of the Christian year and on the anniversaries of the martyrs. On 
these occasions the people and clergy went in procession to the church 
at which the station was held on that day and where mass was said by 
the Pope. The church at which a station was held was always the 
one most appropriate to the festival; for example, the festivals of the 
martyrs were celebrated in the most ancient or important churches 
dedicated to them. The ritual of the stational mass was minutely 
prescribed and carefully recorded in the official service books of the 
Roman church from which is derived the Roman missal of the pres- 
ent day. Although the Pope no longer goes in solemn procession to 
celebrate the stational mass which is provided for every important 
festival, the rubrics of the missal as now used throughout the world 
still preserve the memory of this ancient custom. These rubrics, 
which are meaningless everywhere except at Rome and which even 
there have but a vestige of their former significance, are one of many 
examples of the conservatism of the Roman church in matters of 
liturgy, a conservatism which renders the liturgical books now in use 
one of the most important sources in any study of the ancient liturgy 
of the Roman church. 

For only one festival, that of Christmas, do the rubrics of the 
missal designate more than one station. In the Roman missal as 
now in use there are three stations appointed for Christmas day, and 
for each of these a different mass is provided. In the Middle Ages 
the Pope went on the night before Christmas to S. Maria Maggiore, 
where he celebrated the first mass at midnight.! From there he 
went to the church of S. Anastasia, where the second mass was cele- 
brated at dawn.2 At the conclusion of the second mass he went to 
St. Peter’s for the final and great ceremony of the day.’ From a 
reference in one of the sermons of Leo the Great (440-461), it ap- 
pears that in his time the procession reached the church of St. Peter 
just at sunrise.‘ The third station was at some time before the year 
1192° transferred toS. Maria Maggiore, where it is still celebrated. 

The triple mass of Christmas as here outlined is as old as the time 
of Gregory the Great who, in a Christmas sermon preached in the 
church of 8. Maria Maggiore, says that he can comment but briefly on 
the Gospel lesson since he must on that day celebrate three masses.° 
If on any festival except Christmas the Pope ever officiated at more 
than one station, the custom was of later origin and so soon fell into 

1 In primo galli cantu. Lambilotte, Antiphonaire di saint Gregoire. Fac-simile 
du MS. de Saint Gall. Brussels, 1872. 

2 In primo diluculo, op. cit. 

Jaffé, Regesta, 1, p. 57, anno 432. Intotius congregatione Christianae plebis apud 
beatissimum apostolum Petrum . . . die Christi natali. 

‘Migne, P.L., LIV, 218. 


5 Cencius Camerarius, ed. Fabre and Duchesne, I, p. 290. 
Migne, P.L., LX XVI, 1103. 
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disuse that it has left no trace in the liturgy of the present day, a fact 
which renders the prominent position assigned to the church of 3. 
Anastasia in the celebration of Christmas all the more impressive. 

It is not difficult to see why the churches of 8S. Maria Maggiore and 
of St. Peter should have been chosen for places of honor in the cele- 
bration of Christmas. The choice of 8. Maria Maggiore was particu- 
larly appropriate, inasmuch as this church was erected by Sixtus III 

432-440) to monumentalize the decisions of the Council of Ephesus 

$31) at which the doctrine of the true humanity of Christ was first 
officially defined, a doctrine which gave to the festival of the Nativity 
a far greater significance than it had ever before possessed.'! But 
why the church of 8. Anastasia should have been included in the num- 
ber of those to which the Pope went in state to say mass on Christ- 
mas day has never been satisfactorily explained. The accepted view 
is that of Duchesne, who believed that the station at S. Anastasia was 
a parenthesis inserted into the liturgy of Christmas in honor of the 
great eastern saint, Anastasia of Sirmium, to whom the church was 
dedicated when her cult was introduced into Rome from Constanti- 
nople early in the sixth century. This theory is based upon the facet 
that the festival of St. Anastasia happens to fall on December 25, and 
that she was one of the most highly venerated saints of the church of 
Constantinople at the time when her cult was brought to Rome and 
located in the t?tulus A nastasiae, which has been erroneously thought 
to have been the official chapel of the Byzantine court on the Pala- 
tine. This hypothesis does not, however, seem to accord with the 
most important evidence regarding the origin of the Christmas sta- 
tion at 8. Anastasia, namely the liturgy itself. 

The second mass of Christmas, as it now stands in the Roman 
missal under the rubrie Jn Aurora. Statio ad S. Anastasiam, when an- 
alyzed and compared with the most ancient manuscripts which throw 
light on its origin, is found to be a composite mass formed by the fu- 
sion of two alternative masses, one of which was in commemoration 
of St. Anastasia, the other in honor of Our Lord. The Leonine Sac- 
ramentary,’ which gives nine different masses for Christmas day, is a 
private collection and does not represent the official service books of 
the Roman church from which the missal now in use is derived. A 
probable explanation of the large number of masses for ( hristmas 
day in this sacramentary is that the compiler has grouped together, 
in his usual haphazard fashion, masses for the vigil and the octave 
and perhaps other festivals closely associated with Christmas. This 


' The tradition which connects the name of Pope Liberius with the church of S 
Maria Maggiore has sometimes been cited in connection with the origin of Christ- 
mas in Rome. This tradition is, however, of very doubtful authenticity 

? The church of 8S. Cesario on the Palatine, which was founded in one of the 
rooms of the imperial palace in the last third of the fourth century, was ‘il vero e 
proprio cappella palatina.”” Bartoli, Vuove Bull., 1907, 191-204 

3 Ed. Feltoe, Cambridge, 1896. 
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is suggested by a close study of Feltoe’s notes showing how the ma- 
terial here grouped under viz? Kal. Jan. is distributed in other ancient 
sacramentaries. 

The accepted theory assumes that of the two masses for the second 
station of Christmas, the one in which St. Anastasia was com- 
memorated is the older and that the alternative mass for the second 
station was composed at a later date for use in places where St. Anas- 
tasia was either unknown or not held in great veneration, and where 
it would have been felt incongruous to celebrate, on the great festi- 
val of Christ’s nativity, a special mass in honor of one of the lesser 
saints. However, an examination of this alternative mass will show 
that it must have been composed at a much earlier date and in fact 
at a time when the festival of Christmas had not yet been differen- 
tiated from that of the Epiphany. 

The festival of the Epiphany, which was celebrated by the eastern 
church from a very early date ' on January 6, is undoubtedly much 
earlier than that of Christmas. This festival may be described as one 
in honor of Christ the True Light and of His manifestation to the 
world. Among the manifestations of Christ which were commem- 
orated on this date was, first of all, His baptism in the river Jordan, 
an event which in the early church had a much greater Christolog- 
ical significance than His birth. There were also commemorated on 
this date the manifestations to the shepherds and the wise men, the 
miracle of the feeding of the five thousand and the miracle of the 
turning of water into wine. The birth of Christ was also commem- 
crated on this date in some places, though it could not have been un- 
til after the rise of the theological discussions which led up to the 
Nestorian controversy and the Council of Ephesus, that this event 
in the life of Christ was given the importance which was at first at- 
tributed to His baptism. 

Far more in harmony with the original character of the Epiphany 
than with the later festival of the Nativity is the Christmas mass ap- 
pointed for the station at 8S. Anastasia. This mass, as it now stands 
in the Roman missal, begins with the Introit Lux fulgebit hodie super 
nos, a theme which is repeated in the proper prayers, in the Gradual, 
and in the beautiful Preface found in the ancient missals, guia nostri 
saluatoris hodie lux uera processit, quae clara nobis omnia et intellectu 
manifestauit et uisu.2 The Epistle, singularly inappropriate to the 
festival of the Nativity, begins A pparuit (Greek éregavn) and pro- 
ceeds to an exposition of the significance of baptism, recalling the 
fact that the Epiphany was originally one of the favorite times for 
the administration of baptism to new converts. The Gospel lesson 


'B. W. Bacon, (‘‘ After Six Days,”’ Harvard Theol. Rev., VIII, 1915, pp. 94-121) 
traces the origin of the Epiphany back to the time at which the fourth Gospel was 
composed. 

2H. A. Wilson, The Gregorian Sacramentary, London, 1915, p. 11. 
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for this mass is St. Luke’s account of the manifestation of Christ to 
the shepherds. Another striking parallel between the eastern festi- 
val of the Epiphany and the second mass of Christmas is the time at 
which both were celebrated, at night or at the first appearance of 
daylight, a feature which was borrowed from the earlier pagan sun 
festivals.' Studied carefully, the second mass of Christmas is not, 
as Duchesne believed, a parenthesis in honor of St. Anastasia, but 
rather a parenthesis in honor of the Epiphany. This corresponds 
perfectly to our earliest testimony as to the character of the festival 
of Christmas in the time of Pope Liberius, whose celebrated Christ- 
mas sermon, as well as the occasion for the sermon itself, namely the 
consecration of the sister of St. Ambrose as a nun, are appropriate to 
Epiphany rather than to Christmas. 

When the festival of Christmas was first celebrated in Rome is a 
question which has long been in dispute.2. However, it is generally 
agreed that the festival of December 25 originated in Rome before 
the year 354 and perhaps as early as 336. Usener® believed that the 
festival of January 6 was celebrated in Rome before the introduction 
of the festival of December 25, and based his argument on the ser- 
mon of Liberius in which reference is made to the feeding of the five 
thousand and to the marriage at Cana. A sufficient answer to 
Usener’s argument is the fact that Roman liturgy has never clearly 
differentiated between the two festivals. Even the story of the 
Magi is the Gospel lesson for Christmas day in one very ancient sac- 
ramentary. 

The simplest explanation of the origin of the festival of December 
25 and the only one which can account for the character of the second 
mass of Christmas is that early in the fourth century the Roman 
church adopted the festival of the Epiphany, but changed its date 
from January 6 to December 25. This is also the simplest explana- 
tion of the fact that the Philocalian calendar of 354 records the cele- 
bration of the birth of Christ on December 25, but contains no entry 
for January 6. 

The dates of both Epiphany and Christmas must originally have 
been chosen because they were the days on which fell important 
pagan festivals. In Syria and Egypt, where the festival of Epiphany 
arose, there was, on January 6, a great festival in honor of the sun and 
of the god Dionysus. The date is probably to be accounted for by 
the fact that on January 6 the sun begins to rise earlier in the morn- 
ing, an astronomical fact which seems to have been overlooked in 
previous discussions of the festival. In Rome there was no impor- 
tant pagan festival on January 6. There was, on the other hand, 


1Cumont, Textes et Monuments, 1899, p. 128. Usener, Gétternamen, p. 185. 

2 For an excellent summary of the essential points in this controversy, see Kir- 
sopp Lake, art. Christmas, Hastings Encyc. of Religion and Ethics. 

3 Weinachtsfest, p. 273. 
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the great festival of the rebirth of the sun, the Natalis inuicti, on 
December 25.! There is therefore nothing difficult in the assump- 
tion that when the Roman church adopted the festival of the 
Epiphany it changed the date from January 6 to December 25. It 
may also have been partly because of the character of the pagan fes- 
tival which it replaced that Christmas became primarily a 
celebration of the birth of Christ. Perhaps the commonest and most 
universal theme which is found in the early Christmas sermons is the 
parallel between the Natalis Christi and the Natalis solis.2 There is 
no necessity for thinking, as Holl has argued, that the Roman church 
deliberately tried to crowd out Epiphany and supplant it by Christ- 
mas.* 

The second mass of Christmas must, in view of the facts which 
have been pointed out, have originated at a time when the manifes- 
tation of Christ rather than His birth was celebrated on December 
25. The fact that St. Anastasia alone, of all the saints whose festival 
happened to fall on this date, continued to be commemorated at 
Christmas and that a special stational mass was composed in her 
honor is easily explained as due to the fact that one of the stations of 
Christmas day happened to be celebrated in her church. This mass 
would no doubt have been composed during the period of Byzantine 
influence in Rome and at about the time that St. Anastasia received 
the signal honor of having her name included in the list of saints 
commemorated in the prayer Nobis quoque which is said during the 
recitation of the canon of the mass. It is, however, incredible that 
as late as the sixth century a Christmas mass should have been com- 
posed which is more appropriate to Epiphany than to Christmas. 
The second mass of Christmas must therefore represent, no doubt 
with considerable later revision, the oldest form of the Roman liturgy 
of Christmas. The true explanation of the second station of Christ- 
mas must be that the festival was first celebrated in the church of 
S.Anastasia and that the stations at 8S. Maria Maggiore and at St. 
Peter’s were later additions. 

The introduction of the festival of Christmas into Rome and the 
choice of the date on which it is celebrated may well be attributed to 
the probable founders of the church, the family of Constantine, 
whose devotion to sun worship is known to have lasted into the sec- 
ond generation. The legend SOLJ INVICTO continued to appear 
on the coins of Constantine up to 324, long after all other pagan em- 
blems had been banished from his coinage,* and an _ obelisk, 
. “For the character of this festival, see Wissowa, Religion und Kultus der Rémer, 
3) The long list of passages cited by Mommsen (C.J.L, I, pp. 409-410) might be 
indefinitely extended. 

3K. Holl, Der Ursprung des Epiphanienfestes, Sitz. d. K. Preuss. Akad. d. Wiss., 


1917, pp. 413 ff. 
* Cabrol, III, ii, 2657 ff. 
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brought to Rome by his son Constantius, was set up in the Circus 
Maximus and dedicated to the sun.' It is therefore not difficult to 
attribute to Constantine or some member of his family the estab- 
lishment. of the Christmas festival which was most closely related 
both in origin and significance to the festival in honor of the sun upon 
whose date it falls. If the festival was first celebrated in a church of 
Constantinian origin and under the patronage of the imperial fam- 
ily, it is easy to see why the Christmas station at this church, as well 
as the name of the founder of the church itself, should have survived 
long enough to become immutably fixed in Roman tradition and so 
have survived long after their meaning had been forgotten. 

Puitip BARROWS WHITEHEAD 


UNIVERSITY OF VERMONT 


‘Ammianus Marcellinus, XVII, 4, 12-17. Cassiodori Variae, ed. Mommsen, 
p. 105 
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EXCAVATIONS AT NEMEA 1926 


THE resumption of the excavations at Nemea, conducted by the 
American School, was made possible again this season through the 
continuing support of the generous group of Cincinnatians, who 
under the leadership of Professor Semple of the University of 
Cincinnati had provided the necessary funds for the work of the two 
preceding years. The third campaign got under way November 9, 
1926, and was carried on, with interruptions for the Christmas and 
New Year holidays, until January 10, 1927, during which period 
scarcely more than a week was lost on account of rain and bad 
weather. The work was directed by the undersigned until Decem- 
ber 17, and was subsequently conducted and concluded by Dr. B. D. 
Meritt, who had joined the foree November 28. 

The staff consisted of Professor Allan Johnson of Princeton, who 
was present from November 9 to the 29th, Dr. J. P. Harland of the 
University of Cincinnati, who from the beginning to the end of the 
campaign had charge of the exploration of the prehistoric settlement 
on Tsoungizay R. 8. Darbishire, who came November 28, and Pro- 
fessor H. L. Crosby of the University of Pennsylvania and Dr. A. C. 
Schlesinger of Williams, who both arrived December 3. Mr. O. T, 
Broneer likewise rendered valuable assistance for a few days. To all 
of these gentlemen hearty thanks are due for the conscientious way 
in which they carried out their work and for the cordial spirit in which 
they coéperated for the success of the campaign. Mr. Charles J. 
Livingood of Cincinnati, one of the contributors to our excavation 
fund, also spent four days with us at Nemea and gave us much help 
and encouragement. 

Thanks to the friendly courtesy of the Archaeological Department 
of the Ministry of Edueation, the services of an experienced foreman, 
George Alexopoulos of Mycenae, were made available, and needless 
to say, he performed his duties with all his well-known ability and 
vigor. The number of workmen rose from 29 during the opening 
week to 129 in the period of greatest activity. Most of these men 
came from the village of Heraklion itself and the immediate neighbor- 
hood, though a group of veteran diggers from Phyechtia and Mycenae 
formed a very useful nucleus. 

Operations were conducted in several widely separated areas, but 
the main effort centered about the Temple of Zeus and the ‘‘Gymna- 
sium’’ adjacent to the Greek Bath discovered in 1924, and at the 
same time the open field between these two buildings was also 
thoroughly probed. 

The long narrow foundation east of the Temple, which was partly 
421 
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uncovered in the campaign of 1925, was this season almost entirely 
cleared, as may be seen in Figure 1. Only the extreme north end of 
the structure still lies buried beneath the soil, where it extends a 
short distance into a vineyard, with the owner of which it proved im- 
possible to reach a settlement. The identification of the monument 


Figure 1. FouNDATIONS OF THE GREAT ALTAR FROM THE NORTH 


as a great sacrificial altar, which was proposed last year, is un- 
doubtedly correct. It stood parallel to the facade of the Temple 
with an extreme length from north to south of 40.58 m., and the full 
width, as preserved at the south end, was 2.42m. Only the founda- 
tions now exist, and even they are not quite continuous: the material 
of which they were built—soft poros in blocks of convenient size— 
had proved too desirable to builders of later times to be permitted to 
lie in place. But enough remains to give an idea of the altar as it 
must have appeared before its destruction. It seems to have been a 
long simple flat-topped table, built up solidly of stone, with a raised 
step running all the way around it at its base. On this step the 
priests may have stood when sacrificing. The upper edge of the 
table was probably decorated by a simple projecting moulding, since 
a good many fragments of such an appropriate ornament were found 
scattered about in the neighborhood. 

At irregular intervals along the west side of the altar lie four fairly 
large blocks of poros (and there may well be a fifth farther north in 
the vineyard), perhaps the bases of small altars dedicated to some of 
the other gods,—the great altar of course belonged to Zeus himself. 
Such a concession to other deities is familiar enough in Greek sanctu- 
aries, as, for example, in that of Athena Pronaia at Delphi. 

At a point roughly in line with the north side of the Temple a 
change in the construction of the foundations may be observed: it is 
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possible that the north extension of the altar beyond this point, 
which makes the whole structure asymmetrical in its relation to the 
Temple, is of later date, belonging toa second period of building 
when it was found necessary for some reason to enlarge the altar. 

Between the altar and the Temple the mass of great blocks fallen 
from the superstructure of the Temple was made as orderly as pos- 
sible and the area was graded in a descending slope from the ramp to 
the altar. All through this section a thick layer of white clay filled 
with chips and fragments of poros appeared not far below the present 
surface of the ground. All of this débris seemed to consist of chips, 
splinters and fragments chiselled away by the masons in dressing the 
building stones for the Temple. In this stratum many small and 
larger pieces came to light, presenting one or two beautifully finished 
surfaces, which in a goodly number of cases bore more or less con- 
siderable remains of a coat of excellent red paint. It isevident that 
much if not all of the material, which was worked by the stone-cutters 
here, had already previously been utilized, and the edifice from which 
it was taken must naturally antedate the present Temple. There 
can hardly be a doubt that it belonged to a predecessor of the latter, 
an earlier Temple of Zeus which must have stood somewhere on the 
same site. Some indication of its date was given by a few fragments 
which still preserved the lifting holes for ropes by means of which the 
blocks were hoisted into place. These holes are U-shaped loops, cut 
into the top of the block, a device similar to that employed in the 
building of the Heraion at Olympia and other early temples. 

Since no whole blocks of the earlier type were anywhere found 
(except possibly in the foundations), one ‘may conclude that all of 
the serviceable material of the earlier temple was recut, so far as 
necessary, and reused in the construction of the building of the fourth 
century. The reason for such economy here is obvious: the site lay 
in the midst of an alluvial plain and all building stone had to be 
transported from quarries a long distance away. 

During the campaign a great deal of attention was devoted to the 
remains of the Temple of the fourth century. So far as possible with 
the time and means at our disposal, the huge blocks covering the 
north and south sides and the west end of the peristyle were removed 
or shifted into a more orderly arrangement; many fallen orthostates 
of the cella wall were replaced, and the floor of the cella was com- 
pletely cleared of the earth and vegetation accumulated upon it 
(Fig. 2). Not a little could still be done in this respect, especially 
along the north and south sides, where the bulk of the fallen débris— 
column drums, massive architraves, and frieze blocks—proved too 
difficult for our resources. But a vast improvement in the ap- 
pearance of the monument as a whole has been effected, and it now 
stands out much more clearly in its unity than heretofore. 
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This work was not entirely devoid of archaeological value: several 
new interesting architectural details came to light, and two small 
fragments of inscriptions were found, one of them preserving some 
characteristic dialectal forms of the fifth century B.c. 


Figure 2. ORTHOSTATE BLOCKS ALONG NORTH SIDE OF CELLA, FROM THE East 


The most. remarkable feature of the Temple is a peculiar semi- 
subterranean crypt or adyton in the space at the rear of the cella, be- 
hind the two columns of the transverse row of the interior colonnade. 
It, was discovered and partly cleared in 1924, but the southern half of 


FiGuRE 3. SEMI-SUBTERRANEAN CRYPT IN THE TEMPLE—FROM THE SOUTH 


it was at that time overlaid with a mass of heavy blocks, pending 
the removal of which further digging had to be deferred. During 
the present season the excavation was completed (Fig. 3). The 
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adyton measures 4.05 m. from north to south by 3.62 m. from east to 
west, and its pavement lay at a level 1.98 m. below the bottom of the 
orthostate blocks forming the lowest course of the rear wall of the 
cella. It seems not to have had a ceiling or roof of its own, but to 
have been an open depressed area. At the northeast corner of the 
room, alongside the east wall, a flight of five steps, the three lower of 
which are still preserved, led down from the cella to the floor of the 
crypt. The two upper steps are now missing, but the usual contact- 
tooling (anathyrosis) visible on the face of the east wall indicates 
clearly where they were set. The steps are inconveniently high for 
practical use, one of them measuring 40 em. in height; they may not 


Figure 4. FLIGut or Steps LEADING Down INTO THE CRYPT 


have had to bear much traffic, as the public was most probably ex- 
cluded. The stairway is not at all carefully built; the jointing is 
negligent, and two of the existing steps are roughly cut in one reused 
bloek of poros (Fig. 4). 

Only a small portion of the floor of the crypt is preserved; it con- 
sists of a fairly hard white stucco laid on earth in a coat ca. two centi- 
meters thick. The portion which still exists apparently owes its 
preservation to the fact that it was covered by a large block of sandy 
limestone which had presumably fallen upon it or been placed upon 
it and thus protected it from damage. Curiously the pavement 
beneath the block was not. broken nor even cracked, a fact which sug- 
gests that the stone could not have fallen with great violence: per- 
haps it was the base of some piece of furniture or monument set up 
in the erypt. Elsewhere in the chamber only scanty traces of stueco 
remained, but it was sufficient to show that the pavement once ex- 
tended over the whole of its area. The date of this stueco floor is 
not yet certain, though it may possibly belong to Roman times. 
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The deposit of earth, ete., covering it, contained many broken frag- 
ments of poros from the Temple itself, including some small bits of 
Corinthian capitals (probably from the interior order), a quantity of 
Greek roof tiles of terracotta and not a little pottery. Most of the 
latter is coarse and some of it certainly dates from the Roman period 
to which may also be assigned a fragment of a lamp found at the 
level of the floor. 

The crypt itself is certainly contemporary with the existing 
Temple, though its walls, which contain much reused material, are 
for the most part roughly built, with careless jointing. Along the 
east side as well as the eastern half of the south side the wall is 
smoothly finished; elsewhere it is very roughly dressed and was 
clearly not intended to be visible. Something must have been set or 
built up against it which concealed the irregularities of its con- 
struction. 

The specific purpose of the crypt in this Temple still remains a 
mystery, nothing having been found within it to shed light on the 
use for which it was designed. No oracle is recorded at Nemea, nor 
is there any intimation that this cult of Zeus possessed a mystic 
character. But there can hardly be a doubt that the chamber was 
an adyton, or inner shrine, intimately connected with the worship 
carried on in the sanctuary. From references in ancient writers we 


Ficure 5. FouNDATIONS OF THE PAVEMENT OF THE East COLONNADE, 
SHOWING RE-USED MATERIAL 


know that an underground holy-of-holies existed in a few Greek 
temples and was always of a very sacred character, accessible for the 
most part only to the priests. The most famous of all was, of course, 
that in the Temple of Apollo at Delphi in which the Pythian priestess 
sat on a tripod as she spoke her oracular responses. But the adyton 
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at Delphi has been utterly destroyed, and of the others mentioned in 
Pausanias’ description and elsewher@in ancient literature none has 
survived. The adyton at Nemea, to which Pausanias makes no 
reference, is thus up to the present time the only example recovered 
of a semi-subterranean holy-of-holies in a Greek temple, and as such 
naturally merits most careful study. 

Below the missing floor in the north part of the adyton was found a 
heavy foundation wall, running from east to west, the eastward 
continuation of which was traced in a pit in the central part of the 
cella itself. At other points in the Temple, where digging was pos- 
sible, similar remains were disclosed of a structure which had pre- 
ceded the existing building. It was also observed that the sub- 
structure of the latter is in great part made of material which had 
previously been employed elsewhere (Fig. 5): several blocks were 
noted with a smoothly finished surface, once meant to be visible, but 
now buried in a wall; and on many others a carefully cut anathyrosis 
appears in a position where it has no meaning in connection with 
the present Temple. How much this material will yield toward a 
recovery of the plan and date of the earlier Temple is still problemat- 
ical: only a painstaking detailed study can show. 

The west end of the crepidoma was completely cleared, the 
euthynteria being revealed practically across the whole width of the 
building (Fig. 6). The lowest of the three steps is fairly well pre- 


Figure 6. West END oF THE TEMPLE FROM THE Soutu, As Ir Now APPEARS 


served for an extent of 10.90 m. and the middle step also exists, 
though most of its face has been broken away, for a length of 7.50 m. 
The top step or stylobate is nowhere preserved at this end, though 
some of the pavement slabs immediately behind it are in place. 

Just north of the northeast corner of the Temple a small rectangu- 
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lar substructure, made of rough blocks of hard limestone, was un- 
covered, evidently the foundation of a monument. From its oblong 
shape (length 2.69 m., width 1.50 m.) one might conclude that. it 
once supported an equestrian group, but the ruinous state of the con- 
struction permits no more than the conjecture. 

The exploration of the field between the Temple and the Gymna- 
sium revealed ancient remains at several points, but only one monu- 
ment. of any considerable size, belonging to the Greek period. This 
is a rectangular structure measuring some 22.40 m. from north to 
south by 13 m. from east to west, which is in a bad state of preserva- 
tion and offers a number of puzzling problems. Its surrounding wall 
consists for the most part of one, but in some places of two courses of 
poros blocks; it is only ca. 0.50 m. thick and the blocks have an aver- 
age length of ca. 1.20 m., a height of ca. 0.40 m. Most of the south 
wall is missing as well as a great deal of the southern part of the east 
wall. 

This single course, resting on earth, was apparently not merely 
a foundation, but seems to have been in part at least visible above the 
level of the ground. Whether the wall originally rose to any con- 
siderably greater height or not is not clear: it does not seem well 
enough founded nor thick enough to have supported a heavy 
superstructure. Perhaps it was merely the low enclosure of a small 
precinct and not a roofed building at all. Its west wall lies almost in 
the same line as the west wall of the Gymnasium, and it is possible 
that it bordered a street which came from the south, passing through 
the gap between the Gymnasium and the Palaestra, and proceeded 
toward the Temple. 

Along the outside of this west wall and close to it (only ca. 0.10 m. 
distant) is a curious irregular row of rough stones set in the ground 
(Fig. 7): they apparently extended along the full length of the west 
wall and continued around the corner along the north wall, where at 
least two were found in place. There are seventeen stones in the 
west row and almost all are pierced by one or more bored holes gen- 
erally running perpendicularly to the wall and at a level with its top 
One stone, near the northwest corner is not rough, but shaped into 
cylindrical form (it is of poros, the others of hard limestone), and in 
this case the hole runs parallel to the wall. Save for its lack of 
height, it reminds one very much of the old-fashioned hitching posts 
so familiar along a country road before the invention of the motor 
ear; but this explanation can hardly apply here, and the row of 


pierced stones remains a puzzle. 

The interior of the enclosure yielded no evidence whatever as to its 
purpose, but some scanty, though perplexing, structural remains 
came to light. These consist of two column bases set along the short 
axis of the rectangle and thus apparently dividing the latter into two 
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equal parts. In one case the stylobate block itself seems to be pre- 
served, or the course immediately beneath it, but the western base is 
represented only by its substructure at a deeper level. These bases 


FiGuRE 7. West WALL OF THE ENCLOSURE BETWEEN THE TEMPLE AND THE 
GYMNASIUM, SHOWING THE CuRIOUS Row oF PIERCED STONES 


are substantial, measuring a trifle less than 1 m. on a side, and stand 
1.85 m. apart, at a distance of ca. 4.10 m. from the east and west walls. 

In its present condition, with these two axially placed column 
bases, the monument offers an apparently symmetrical plan, but 
whether this is due merely to the chance of preservation or not is by 
no means certain. A considerable part of the interior of the rec- 
tangle was uncovered, and trial trenches were opened through the 
areas left undug; no further column bases were, however, brought to 
light, nor was any trace of an interior division observed. The prob- 
lem as to the character of the enclosure and its use must thus for the 
present at least be left unsolved. 

The enclosure lay some seventeen meters north of the west end 
of the Gymnasium. Approximately half way between the two 
structures and roughly in the line of the west wall of the Gymnasium 
a well, probably of Byzantine date, was found. It was filled with 
earth, stones and débris, which was slowly cleaned out until water 
was reached at a depth of ca. 9.50 m. below the surface of the ground. 
Among the stones brought up were eleven fragments of a Greek in- 
seription which had been cut on a block of brittle limestone. The 
pieces recovered join together, preserving portions of thirty-one 
lines of the inscription, each consisting of from one to thirty letters. 
The letters are small and owing to the worn state of the surface of 
the stone difficult to decipher, but almost all can be read. Un- 
fortunately, however, the fragment is not large enough to make the 
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subject of the inscription immediately manifest; it seems to concern 
relations of some kind between Kleonai and Argos, perhaps recording 
an agreement in regard to the fixing of boundaries. 

The building containing the Bath, which was excavated in 1924 
and was then provisionally identified as one unit of a large Gymna- 
sium, should perhaps more specifically be called the Palaestra; at 
any rate that name will be adopted for it here. The adjacent struc- 
ture extending eastward, with its walls continuing the north and 
south lines of the Palaestra, and which was shown by the explora- 
tions of 1925 to be of vast length, might then be identified as the 
Gymnasium proper, for which its great extent and general arrange- 
ment seem very appropriate. In any case it is clear that both 
buildings belong to one architectural scheme. 


Fraure &. BASINS IN THE WesT COMPARTMENT OF THE BATH IN THE 
PALAESTRA 


In the Palaestra the completion of our substantial shelter erected 
over the Bath to protect it against weather, man and beast, per- 
mitted us to carry out a thorough cleaning of the whole establish- 
ment. The earth, which had been left for safety beneath the tubs 
or basins, was all removed, the basins and the floors were cleaned and 
swept (Fig. 8), and the Bath thus put into good order as a permanent 
exhibit. In the course of these operations it was noticed that, in the 
central area at least, two successive floors exist, one above the other, 
the earlier apparently the better of the two. The exit of the drain 
which carried water out of the building was also discovered: it is a 
hole cut through the west wall, and the water reached it by means of 
a very shallow channel crossing the floor of the west compartment 
and passing beneath the northernmost basin. The drainage from 
the east compartment was conducted in a terracotta pipe under the 
flight of steps descending to the plunge bath and emerged into the 
shallow channel in the west compartment. On a crowded day in 
the Bath the floor of this west compartment must have been pretty 
well awash. 
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The ground plan of the western part of the Palaestra has been 
somewhat further elucidated. It was not divided by a wall into 
two separate rooms, but formed a single large apartment measuring 
some 16 by 20m. The roof was supported by two rows of columns 
running from east to west and thus marking off the room into three 
aisles or sections. The columns, of which there were five in each 
row, probably of the Ionic order, rested on deeply founded bases: 
two of these latter have been carried away by the destructive stream 
which had forced its way through the building; the others are still 
preserved. 

The northern and central sections of this great room had their 
floor presumably at the same level as that of the rectangular hall in 
the eastern part of the Palaestra; in the southernmost section, on 
the other hand, lay the Bath at a much lower level, to which one 
descended by a broad flight of steps. Approach to the stairway 
must have been partly blocked by the central column of the southern 
row, which stood, in the axis of the building, at the top of the steps in 
a rather awkward position for the entering or departing bathers, who 
had to pass through the intercolumniation either to the right or left. 

Between the first and second columns, on the east side, and the 
fourth and fifth on the west (counting from the east), there was no 
doubt erected a barrier or balustrade to prevent spectators from fall- 
ing down into the bathrooms, some 2.50 m. below the upper level. 
Some of the slabs of this balustrade have been found. They are 
very well made, of poros coated with fine stucco, 0.145 m. thick and 
1.185 m. high, and have a simple, but cleanly cut and attractive 
moulding on one side at the top. This decorated side no doubt 
faced the dressing room on the upper level. 

Some little details, such as the cutting away of part of the face of 
the eastern foundation wall to make room for the supply channel 
which brought water to the basins, suggest that the Bath did not, in 
its present arrangement, form part of the original plan of the 
Palaestra, but was installed at some later date. A discussion of this 
problem may, however, be reserved for the final complete publication. 

The Gymnasium proper is separated from the Palaestra by an 
open space 8.83 m. wide, through which it is conjectured, as already 
mentioned above, that a street led northward toward the Temple. 
No pavement appeared to make this conjecture a certainty, but, on 
the other hand, there was nothing to preclude the possibility; and 
the orientation of the enclosure farther north together with some 
slight evidence near the Temple, so far as it goes, strengthen the 
presumption. 

The limits of the Gymnasium were determined in 1925, its north 
and south walls being traced by a succession of trial pits until the 
two east corners were reached deep within the currant vineyard be- 
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yond the Byzantine Church. It measures ca. 85 m. in length by 
20 m. in width. The interior of the building was also explored in and 
just outside the apse of the Church, where digging was permissible, 
and beneath the nave and the two aisles, so far as possible. These 
soundings made it clear that the Gymnasium was divided longitudi- 
nally into two parts by a well built wall, constructed chiefly of reused 
material and perhaps of Roman date. In this wall beneath the apse 
was found a broad doorway with well-preserved jambs and carefully 
cut sill. Two transverse partition walls, presumably of the Roman 
period, and traces of an earlier one of Greek times indicated that the 
southern half of the building had been subdivided into a series of 
rooms. No corresponding walls were certainly recognized in the 
northern half, but the foundations of two column bases came to light. 

In the campaign recently concluded the entire west end of the 
Gymnasium, so far as it projects beyond the Church, was laid bare 


Figure 9. West ENp or THE GYMNASIUM FROM NORTHWEST. THE WALL OF 
LARGE BLOCKS IN THE BACKGROUND IS THE WeEsT WALL OF THE CHURCH 


down to the level of the exterior foundations (Fig. 9). In this area 
the longitudinal dividing wall was again encountered and found to 
be of the same character as in its continuation farther eastward 

constructed, that is, of miscellaneous reused material. One of the 
blocks of poros embedded in it proved indeed to possess a peculiar 
interest. It is 1.62 m. high, 0.405 m. wide, and 0.335 m. thick; and 
cuttings in its top show that it once supported a dedication of some 
kind. On the face is a well cut inscription (Fig. 10) in the boustro- 
phedon style of the sixth century B.c., stating that the offering was 
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made by Aristis, son of Pheidon of Kleonai, four times victor in the 
Pankration in the Nemean games. The dividing wall now stops 
some meters (5.21 m.) short of the west limit of the Gymnasium, 
though it is probable that it originally reached the end wall. The 
existing break may possibly mark the east side of a former doorway. 


Figure 10. DerpicatTory INSCRIPTION OF ARISTIS, SON OF 
PHEIDON OF KLEONAI 


The south wall of the building is here in a sadly ruinous state, 
looking as if it had been badly shaken by an earthquake. The 
superstructure is entirely lacking and the euthynteria is also missing: 
what we have left is only the foundation beginning with the course 
next below the euthynteria. But at a point ca. 9.54 m. east of the 
southwest corner a few blocks of a Greek partition, projecting north- 
ward from the exterior wall, are still in their original place. By 
some fortunate accident they include the foundation, euthynteria, 
and one orthostate in situ, as may be seen in Figure 11. This parti- 
tion makes it seem likely that the southwest corner of the building 
was occupied by a large closed room, and it further corroborates the 
conclusion drawn from the evidence discovered beneath and just 
east of the Church, that the whole south half of the Gymnasium was 
laid out in a series of similar apartments. 

North of the longitudinal wall a row of column bases came to 
light in a line running from east to west. In the distance of about 
13.25 m. between the end of the Gymnasium and the narthex of the 
Church (which limited the area that could be cleared in this direc- 
tion) four bases appeared with an average spacing of ca. 3.16 m. 
Since they follow the long axis of the north half of the building, they 
naturally lie in the same line as the two bases discovered much farther 
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eastward, beneath the north aisle of the Church; it is likely that the 
latter belong to the same series, and that the north half of the 
Gymnasium formed one tremendously long hall with an interior 
colonnade extending the whole of its length of 85 m. But the spacing 
of the two column bases beneath the north aisle does not agree very 
closely with that of the four at the west end; and it is not impossible 
that instead of one there were several successive colonnaded halls 
along this side of the building, though the difference in the spacing 
may be due to alterations carried out in a later period at the west end. 


Figure ll. THe Sourn WALL OF THE Figure 12. Water CHANNEL IN 
GYMNASIUM, AND IN THE FOREGROUND STADIUM 
TureE BLocks oF A GREEK PARTITION 

WALL, Jn Situ 


In any case it appears that the plan of the Gymnasium is closely 
related to that of a typical Greek stoa. Indeed if our north founda- 
tions bore a line of columns forming a fagade, we should have almost 
exactly the arrangement of a large portico: an outer portion divided 
by a median colonnade into two aisles, with an inner row of closed 
chambers behind. But the north foundations do not seem to have 
supported a colonnade. It is true that they are much thicker on 
this side than across the west end, but not even so are they heavy 
enough to have held up a normal stylobate—to say nothing of a 
step or steps. Furthermore, for a short extent north of the north- 
ast corner of the Church, some few blocks of a euthynteria course 
were uncovered lying in their original position on these foundations: 
they have exactly the same dimensions (0.63 m. in width) as the 
euthynteria of the south side on which orthostates still stand in situ. 
Here then there must have been a closed wall like that on the south 
side of the building. Whether this wall extended the full length of 
the Gymnasium, or was interrupted by a colonnade for part of the 
distance, cannot yet be determined. If the wall continued it must, 
of course, have been provided with openings for doors and perhaps 
windows; but a clerestory for lighting would seem to have been 
necessary. The possibility of a facade of columns farther north, 
making the building a vast three-aisled structure, was also investi- 
gated, but with negative results; in the trenches dug no trace of a 
column base was found, nor of any foundation which could have 


served for a stylobate. 
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It must accordingly be admitted that some important problems 
still remain to be solved before the Gymnasium at Nemea can be 
said to be properly understood. But much valuable evidence may 
yet be preserved in the remains which have been uncovered, and it 
may be hoped that not a little further light will be obtained through 
the careful study of all the details for the final publication. 

[t was not possible to uncover more of the west part of the Gymna- 
sium without destroying something of the Byzantine or Early 
Christian Church, which covers it, and this was not judged to be 
warranted. The Church is a very large one of early date, con- 
structed almost entirely of material taken from the Temple, and 
constitutes an important monument in itself. Practically its whole 
plan has now been recovered. It is a basilica with a single large 
apse, at the east end of the nave; the latter is approximately twice 
as wide as the aisles; and at the west end is a spacious narthex, 
projecting some 5 m. on either side, to north and south, beyond the 
aisles. A baptistry, containing a large font, revetted with white 
marble, is attached to the north side of the Church; and one or two 
adjoining rooms may have been small chapels. 

The whole of the narthex was uncovered during the campaign of 
1926. The floor is made of square plaques of terracotta, as in the 
nave and the aisles, though not a great deal of it is preserved; it 
dates from about the twelfth century according to the evidence of 
the coins found upon it. The position of several doors was ascer- 
tained, the most important being the main entrance from the 
narthex into the nave; its threshold, composed of three blocks of 
stone, still lies in its place, the outer side consisting of a single long 
slab (now broken into two pieces) of hard limestone. 

Some three meters west of the outer wall of the narthex were found 
two large blocks of poros (from the wall of the Temple) which had 
clearly been placed here to serve as column bases. They are roughly 
symmetrical in position, ca. 6.50 m. apart, and doubtless were in- 
tended to bear columns supporting a small porch before the main 
doorway of the Church. 

The position of the Nemean stadium in a partly natural hollow, 
some 500 meters southeast of the Sanctuary, was verified during the 
campaign of 1925. At that time it was possible to dig trenches only 
at the outer end of the course, to the north of the modern highway; 
and here was found a long stretch of a water channel, which had 
basins at intervals, quite analogous to the arrangement revealed in 
the stadium at Epidauros. 

In 1926 permission was finally obtained to open a large trench in 
the inner or southern part of the hollow, and this was accordingly 
done. The accumulation of earth is extremely deep here and the 
level of the course was only reached at 4.95 m. below the present sur- 
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face of the ground. The trench extended from the middle of the 
field of the stadium to a point far up the slope of the hollow and gave 
a good cross section of the ground between these twe extremes. It 
appeared clearly that there were no built seats of stone along the side of 
the course ; spectators probably stood or sat on the ground itself, which 
descends in a regular, and certainly artificially made, slope to the 
floor of the stadium. Just beyond the bottom of the incline the 
water channel was brought to light (Fig. 12) at a point ca. 110 m. 
south of the northernmost piece uncovered in 1925. The newly dis- 
covered section (5.10 m. long total length established by our trenches 
115.80 m.) is somewhat more than one meter higher in level than the 
north end, and the gradient of the channel thus appears to be roughly 
1 in 100. The floor of the stadium is of hard yellowish clay—hard- 
pan in this region—and has clearly been artificially levelled. The 
earth dug away to bring the hollow to a flat surface was thrown out 
upon the lower ground to the north, raising the latter to the prope 
level, and forming a tongue projecting northward from the hillside. 
The end of the running course was on this tongue. The same method 
of building a stadium may be seen at Sikyon, where, however, the 
projecting tongue was supported by a great retaining wall. Here at 
Nemea, where everything is simplicity itself, there was no stone 
construction whatever, so far as one may judge from the evidence 
today. 

In the course of the exploratory campaign of 1924 three trial 
trenches were dug across the crest of the hill called Tsoungiza, which 
rises just above the west end of the village of Heraklion, revealing 
the ruins of a prehistoric settlement, the further exploration of 
which had to be left to a future occasion. An opportunity for this 
very promising investigation presented itself during the season just 
concluded: the whole top of the mound was therefore subjected to 
careful examination, and a fairly extensive excavation was under- 
taken on a lower terrace on the north side of the hill. In both places 
abundant remains of prehistoric occupation were brought to light— 
habitations, graves, pottery in large quantity, and other miscel- 
laneous objects of interest. 

At the summit of the knoll the foundations of several small Early 
Helladic houses (E. H. IIT, ca. 2000 B.c.) were laid bare. One of 
them with fairly well-preserved plan, apparently consisting of a single 
room, contained eight p7thoi or large storage jars, standing here and 
there on the floor, and nine saddle querns, or millstones meant to be 
held in the lap, perhaps give a clue to the calling of the owner. In an 
adjacent house no fewer than twelve similar pithoi were found, one 
of unusually great dimensions having been sunk deeply into the floor. 

On the terrace the deposit proved to lie in stratified sequence, 
representing the three successive stages of the Bronze Age. The 
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deepest layers, from which only pottery was obtained, belong to the 
Early Helladic Period. In the middle stratum the ruins of a house 
were encountered, accompanied by characteristic potsherds of the 
Middle Helladie Period (ca. 1900-1600 B.c.). In the upper levels, 
not far below the present surface of the ground, were uncovered the 
stone foundations (Fig. 13) of several houses, datable, on the evidence 


Figure 13. Late House with HELLADIC FOUNDATION 
BENEATH IT 


of the pottery which had been left scattered about their floors, mainly 
to the second Late Helladic Period (ca. 1500-1400 B.c.). One of 
the houses comprised three or more rooms, a second at least. two; and 
on the clay pavement of the latter were found many more or less 
complete vases of good style together with numerous arrowheads of 
stone and bronze, a bronze knife, and other objects. 

One of the most unexpected discoveries during the season of 1925 
was that of a curious natural cave, the roof of which had collapsed in 
antiquity, allowing the whole interior to become filled with earth and 
débris to the level of the sloping hillside. The existence of the cave, 
on the south slope of the Tsoungiza Hill, had been first revealed 
through the construction above it of a modern threshing-floor, which 
disclosed a fill of dark earth adjoining a straight line of native rock. 
With the consent of the owner a pit was dug into this fill and the 
bottom of the cavern was reached at an average depth of 4.40 m. 
below the pavement of the threshing-floor. This whole deposit from 
top to bottom was full of débris and pottery of exclusively neolithic 
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types, showing that the cave had been used by early man for a long 
period of time. 

The complete excavation of the western part of the cave was car- 
ried out during November and December, 1926 (Fig. 14). The 


Ficgure 14. Nerouirnic Cave, FROM THE WEST 


cavern proved to extend some 15 m. westward from the pit dug the 
preceding year, widening to a breadth of ca. 6 m. and then gradually 
narrowing to 2.90 m., though its sides are by no means regular. The 
floor, if the extremely rough and anomalous bottom of the cave may 
be so called, slopes sharply down from west to east, reaching a maxi- 
mum depth of 5.90 m. below the surface of the ground and an aver- 
age of perhaps 4.50 m. At the west end it is considerably less, and 
here was found, at a high level, the only remnant of construction in 
the whole area, a poorly built transverse wall of two or three courses 
of unworked stones. Beyond this point the cavity still continues 
westward for some 10 m., but here it appears merely as a large nat- 
ural crevice in the rock, descending somewhat steeply toward the 
east. 

The whole cavity was packed with earth, great chunks of fallen 
poros, and quantities of stone. Throughout this deposit potsherds 
were extremely abundant and the total amount collected filled some 
sixty baskets. The excavation was conducted in a series of arbitrary 
layers, the pottery being in each case separately boxed and labelled 
according to depth, ete., and all this material is now available for a 
careful study of the neolithic stage of culture of northeast Peloponne- 
sus. When it has been properly cleaned and examined there is hope 
that a good many complete vessels may be recovered. Some good 
examples of the shapes represented have been put together from the 


sherds obtained in the campaign of 1925. 
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In addition to the pottery some other interesting objects were 
brought to light. They include a dozen complete obsidian blades, 
a toothed implement of flint, a bevelled celt of black stone, a bead of 
serpentine, a shanked button of dark stone resembling steatite, and a 
button-shaped seal of whitish stone, bearing on one side a checker- 
board pattern marked with deeply incised lines and on the other a 
peculiar character like a A dotted at its center. There were also 
several whorls or buttons of terracotta, beads of the same material, 
and some fragments of worked bone. Animal bones were numerous, 
chiefly from small animals such as sheep and swine; but one huge 
joint must have belonged to a creature as large as a good-sized ox. 

The most important relic recovered, however, was undoubtedly 
a fragment of a thick skull, which, together with some remnants of 
other human bones, was found lying on hardpan at the deepest point 
of the cave. The fragment of cranium, which preserves part of the 
longitudinal and the occipital sutures, is 0.137 m. long from front to 
back, 0.116 m. wide, and has a shell 8 mm. thick. It gives us, so far 
as I know, the earliest definite skeletal remains of man yet recovered 
in the Peloponnesus. 

A small trial trench some distance farther to the westward sub- 
stantiated what had been conjectured from the presence of numerous 
potsherds on the surface of the ground, namely that this whole slope 
of Tsoungiza was occupied by a settlement in Neolithic times. No 
stone-built houses have yet been found—perhaps the primitive 
dwellings then in use were merely huts of wattle and daub, which 
need have left but little trace. At any rate it is clear that our cave 
lay in the midst of this early village and was frequented by the in- 
habitants both before and after its collapse. Was it first a simple 
cave-house, which neolithic man found ready and suitable for occu- 
pation; and did it become after the fall of its roof, a sacred hollow 
into which offerings were thrown, or merely a rubbish pit, where the 
villagers could discard their broken pottery and other débris? 
These are questions which we must frankly admit we cannot answer. 
Another unsolved problem also still stirs our curiosity: the human 
bones, which came to light at the very bottom of the cavern, lay 
scattered about in no order, nor were any signs of sepulture observed; 
do these scanty remains perhaps belong to some unfortunate occu- 
pant, who chanced to be within the cave at the moment when the 
disaster, caused by an earthquake or otherwise, occurred? We do 
not know, and the gigantic mass of fallen rock, which came to rest 
almost directly above the spot, is unfortunately mute. 

No doubt more can still be done at Nemea. Some of the ques- 
tions, which must now be left unanswered, would perhaps yield to 
continued patient investigation. A wider exploration of the neigh- 


borhood might bring to light further buildings of the classical 
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period,—a foundation constructed of large blocks of poros is re- 
ported to exist on the far side of the stream-bed west of the Temple. 
And the possibility of lighting upon a deposit of epigraphical records 
is always before one. 

But the immediate objects of the present undertaking have now in 
the main been achieved. Some new information relating to the 
existing Temple of Zeus has been recovered; and much concerning its 
predecessor, which was not hitherto known, has come to light. A 
large altar, of a type unusual in mainland Greece, has been found 
before the east facade of the Temple. Outside the precinct a 
Palaestra and a large Gymnasium have been revealed, and some new 
inscriptional material has been obtained. The site of the stadium, 
where the Games were held, has been definitely established, though 
its only construction in stone, so far disclosed, is a water channel 
alongside the course. On the hill of Tsoungiza the occupation of 
the Nemean valley has been traced back through the three stages of 
the Bronze Age to the Third Early Helladic Period, at least as 
early as 1900 or 2000 B.c., and on the southern slope of the same 
hill, has been followed still farther back into neolithic times. 

The most striking monument discovered, the Greek Bath in the 
Palaestra, has been roofed over and adequately protected against 
injury. The whole piece of land lying between the Temple and the 
Church and west of the latter, including that occupied by the 
Gymnasium and the Bath, has been acquired by purchase after long 
and patient negotiations, which began at the time of the first cam- 
paign in 1924 and were finally concluded November 22, 1926. This 
ground, measuring somewhat less than two acres in extent, was cut 
up into several fields, a threshing floor, and three drying beds for 
currants, in which no fewer than eight owners had an interest, and 
on account of its proximity to the village was so highly valued by 
them that they consented to its sale only with the utmost reluctance. 
The successful completion of the transaction was brought about in 
great measure by the tact and patience of Dr. N. Bertos, the 
Archaeological Ephor of the district, who was kind enough to assist 
us, and to whom we are under profound obligations. 

It is proposed to erect a wall or a fence about the entire plot, and 
to plant trees and shrubs in suitable places here and there. And 
thus the site may provisionally be left in the hope that Nature with 
her kindly touch will speedily assist to make it again a pleasing 
verdant grove, where no discordant note may disturb the peaceful 
solitude which rests over the sacred precinct of Nemean Zeus. 

CarL W. BLEGEN 
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THE KQ®0Y AIMHN OF THE PIRAEUS 


One of the perplexing problems in any discussion of the topography 
of the Piraeus is the location of the so-called xw@ds unv. After much 
discussion of the many problems connected with the topography of 
this port town it seemed that fairly acceptable conclusions with re- 
gard to the location of this harbor had been reached. Lately, how- 
ever, there may be noted a tendency to return to the older view, set 
forth by Leake, that the ckw@ds Acuqv was to be identified with tlie small 
inlet, now known as Krommydarou, immediately to the west of the 
large harbor of the Piraeus.'. Several difficulties afford ample op- 
portunity for confusion. First, the xw@ds Auqv of the Piraeus, as 
such, is mentioned only once in classical literature.2. Second, the 
designation of a harbor by this name is quite unique, only one other 
case being known from ancient authors. Third, the meaning of this 
term when used to describe a harbor is a matter of great uncertainty. 
Many points are in favor of the identification of the small bay north 
of the large harbor as the xw@ds Aur? Several points favoring 
this identification have not, heretofore, been considered. 

In the year 403 B.c., at the time of the struggle between the Thirty 
and the Democrats, whose stronghold was in the Piraeus and whose 
leader was Thrasyboulos, the Thirty sent ambassadors to Lacedae- 
mon asking for aid. King Pausanias, being jealous of Lysander, 
entered into the conflict, apparently on the side of the Oligarchs but 
really on the side of the Democrats. The combined army of Lace- 
daemonians and Athenians attacked the Piraeus with Pausanias 
commanding the right wing and pitching his camp in Halipedon.‘ 
Thus, the position of the attacking army is known for Halipedon is 
the only feasible quarter from which to attack the Piraeus from the 

‘Leake, Topography of Athens, p. 389; Milchhéfer in Curtius und Kaupert, 
Karten von Attika, 1, 36f., 51 f., and 69; Ulrichs, Reisen und Forschungen, U1, 182, 
gives the name “Ada: to the small bay north of the large harbor while Angelopoulos, 
Tlepi xai rod , pp. 142 ff., would name it Zea; Gardner, 
Ancient Athens, p. 554, concurs and, op. cit., p. 544, locates the cw@ds Ayuqv as Leake 
does; Curtius, Commentatio de portubus Athenarum, p. 34 f., was the first to locate 
the kw@ds Ayuqv in the small bay north of the large harbor; Wachsmuth, Die Stadt 
Athen, I, 312, Judeich, Topographie von Athen, p. 391, note 20, and Weller, Athens 
and Its Monuments, p. 389, defend this view. Very recently—in 1922—Honig- 
mann in Pauly-Wissowa, Realencyclopddie, XI*, p. 1362, indicates a preference for 
the position adopted by Leake. A view which I have seen advanced in no other 
place is that given by Liddell and Scott, Greek-English Lexicon, 8th ed., 8. v. kwdds 
where this harbor is identified with Munychia. I believe, however, that the edi- 
tors are here following the school of topographers which names Paschalimani 
Munychia. 

2 Xenophon, Hellenica, II, 4, 31. 
_# Von Gerkan, Griechische Stadtanlage (Berlin und Leipzig, 1924), p. 55 f., con- 
siders this bay a modern work due to dredging. 


*Xen., Hell., 11, 4, 28-30; cf. Xen., Memorabilia, II, 7. For the location of 
Halipedon see Judeich, op. cit., p. 376, note 1. 
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North.' After the refusal of the Democrats to disperse at the order 
of Pausanias the allied Athenian and Spartan armies attacked 
but not with much energy, the conflict subsiding after a short time. 
The next day Pausanias, with two regiments of Spartans and three 
tribes of Athenian cavalry, set out for the purpose of inspecting the 
district where the Piraeus might be most easily shut off by a wall. 
While on this expedition he proceded as far as the xw@ds Auunr.? 
While returning from this expedition he was attacked by the Demo- 
crats and was compelled to retreat temporarily a distance of four or 
five stadia to a hill until reinforcements came up, whereupon he 
drove the Democrats into the theatre on Munychia where Thrasy- 
boulos, in turn, brought up reinforcements and drove some of the 
Athenians into the marshes called Halai.* There may be some un- 
certainty with regard to the exact translation of wapy\e. One 
view would have it that zapa- indicates that the party marched 
along the circuit wall of the Piraeus.* A view later advanced by the 
same scholar would have it that the party marched along the shore. 
With regard to the first of these views there is some uncertainty be- 
cause we do not know the state of repair (or disrepair) of the walls 
after the destruction at the close of the Peloponnesian War.’ Al- 
though in a ruined state the remains as well as the strategic position 
of the original wall would furnish a line along which a party might 
mareh. As for the second view acceptance or rejection is too much 
bound up with the final view to be answered at present. 

It seems quite evident that xw@ds AuHy is a descriptive term and 
not a proper name. Xenophon is here faced with the task of giving 
a name to a part now separated from the entity to which it formerly 
belonged. It seems that this part had heretofore been included 
under the name of the large harbor. The inference, to which we 
shall later return, is that shortly before the time when Xenophon 
wrote the little northern extension was walled off from the large 
harbor proper by the wall of Konon. Two probable meanings may 
be attributed to xw@ds \yuqv: (1) the dumb or mute harbor ’ and 
(2) the unserviceable or false harbor.’ <A third interpretation, the 
blind harbor, although tempting is quite improbable for it requires 
an extraordinary interpretation of xw@és. The first seems the 

' Milchhéfer, op. cit., I, p. 36 f. 

Xen., Hell., I, 4, 31. 

For the correct location of Halai see Judeich, op. cit., p. 376. 

‘ Brownson, Xenophon’s Hellenica (New York, 1908), p. 185. 

Brownson, Xenophon, Hellenica (Loeb Series), p. 163, translation of II, 4, 31. 

6 Plutarch, Lysander, XIV, 4 and XV, 24. Lysias, XII, 70 and XII, 14 and 34 
Andokides, III, 11, 31 and 39. Xen., Hell., I, 2, 20 and 3,11. Diodoros XIII, 
107, 4, and XIV, 3, 2 and 6. Justin, V, 8, 5. 

7Cf. Homer, /liad, XIV, 16. It should be noted that Lehmann-Hartleben, 
Die Antiken Hafeneinlagen des Mittelmeeres, Klio, Beiheft, X1V, p. 292, would 
translate as “‘seichte Bucht.’’ Professor W. L. Westermann, who 


kindly read the manuscript, called my attention to the work just quoted. 
* Milchhéfer, op. cit., 1, 69. Perrot, Revue Critique, 11 (1877), p. 234. 
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more probable for near Torone, in the Chalkidike, there was a harbor 
called xw@ds Aywjv.' This harbor was identified by Leake.2 To 
quote a recent article on the topography of this region: ‘‘ The xw@éds 
Aiunv, on the other hand, offers in all weather a comparative calm. 
The entrance is narrow, flanked on both sides by cliffs which rise 
perpendicularly from the water, and within the entrance the bay 
opens out, about a mile deep and a mile across. The hills gradually 
slope down and give place to the sand beaches toward the east.”’ 
‘The harbor is even at the present day the safe retreat for fishermen 
in time of storm, and the port of call for the Greek steamers plying to 
Sykia itself.”’* The name of this ancient harbor is preserved by a 
small collection of houses on the shore making up one of the *‘ kaly- 
via’’ of modern Sykia xovgo.* Thus we have confirmation that 
classical kwdds has, when used as a descriptive term for a harbor, 
practically the same meaning as modern xovdds. Additional con- 
firmation of this interpretation of the word may be found in the 
comment of Zenobios, a sophist who taught at Rome in the time of 
Hadrian, on the Greek proverb kxw@drepos rod Topwraiov Apévos.° 
Thus, we are justified in concluding that a xwods \uuAv is a harbor 
so sheltered from the sea as to be quite calm and out of hearing of the 
waves. The harbor will be serviceable but not, in all probability, 
equipped as is a harbor which is a regular port of call. 

The following harbors, or inlets, have been or may be provision- 
ally identified with the xwods Aywyv,as far as the meaning of that 
term may be interpreted: (1) Krommydarou, (2) the little north- 
ern projection of the large harbor, (3) Munychia (see note 1), and 
Zea. Only two of these, namely Zea and the northern extension of 
the large harbor, satisfy the requirements. Krommydarou is very 
much exposed to the waves and satisfies the requirements in only 
one sense—in that it was not, to our knowledge, outfitted as a port of 
eall. Here, in 1866, about fifty steps from the shore were found a 
row of long, rectangular altars one of which was dedicated to a 
divinity named Soter.6 Near here, too, was found an inscription, in 
metrical form, of a dedication to Hermes by an Abderite.’ It seems 
quite likely that at this time—the first half of the fourth century, 
B.c., being the date of both inscriptions—either a colony of foreign 
merchants had settled there or that this was a place outside of the 


2; Mela II, 34: ¢ ‘hopos or (¢ ‘opos 


' Thueydides, V, 2, 2; Strabo, VII, 330, frg. : 
2 Leake, Travels in Northern Greece, 111, 119. 
A.J.A., XXVII (1923), p. 453 f. 
‘A.J .A., loc. cit. 
Zenobios, 1V, 68. Cf. Suidas, s.v. trod Twpovaiou 

6 Arch. Anz., XXIV (1867), pp. 291 ff.; Arch. Zeit., XXX (1873), p. 21; Berichte 
der kénigl. sdchs. Ges. der Wiss. zu Leipzig, 1878, p. 5; Milchhéfer, op. cit., 1, 52 and 
note 52. 

7 Publications cited under note 6 and Roehl, Jnscriptiones Graecae Antiquis- 
simae, 349. 
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Piraeus where foreign sailors landed in order to worship their native 
divinities.' Later, in 96 B.c. or before, it seems that a society of 
wealthy Phoenicians erected a temple to Baal Sochen in this im- 
mediate district. The finding of the Phoenician inscription of the 
society, the title of which was given in Greek, would indicate this.* 
Aside from this use of the inlet there is no evidence that it was at any 
time used as a harbor. Munychia, too, is exposed to the waves and 
within the harbor the waves could be distinctly heard. Zea, how- 
ever, is quite similar to the harbor in the Chalkidike. The small 
northern extension of the large harbor satisfies all of the require- 
ments. 

It will aid us somewhat in reaching a conclusion, if we consider 
where it was possible for Pausanias to build a wall and where, under 
the conditions existing at that time, one might with reason expect 
him to have built it, had the project been carried out. Xenophon 
describes the purpose of Pausanias, in his tour of exploration when 
he approached the xw@ds thus: cKxoTav 
ein 6 Lepaceds. The view of Leake, quite widely accepted, would 
seem to require the building of the wall from a point near New 
Phaleron to a point west of Krommydarou.‘ Judeich, on the basis 
of the fact that the Piraeus itself and the large harbor may be best 
observed from a point near the small northern extension, makes the 
assumption that a wall was to have been built in practically the same 
place as that built a few years earlier by the Four Hundred—that 
is, so as to shut off the Makra Stoa from what is now the center of 
the modern city.° Before deciding whether, or not, there are other 
possibilities it is necessary to investigate the use of Ilepaeds as a 
topographical term. The Greeks recognized several quarters in the 
Piraeus. We know from an inscription, dating from the early fifth 
century, B.c., on a boundary stone that Munychia was definitely 
marked off from the other quarters.’ But, even in later times, we 
may detect, in the classical authors, distinctive names for certain 
sections. Munychia, Zea, Akte, Eetoneia, the Emporion, Phreattys, 
and Piraeus seem, quite definitely, to indicate certain districts.’ In 

1 Arch. Anz., XXIV (1867), loc. cit; Arch. Zeit., XXX (1873), loc. cit. 

2 Rev. Arch., XTX (1888) pp. 5 ff.; Cl. Sem., I, 118; 7.G., I, 5, 1335b. 

’Xen., Hell., I, 4, 31. 

* Leake, The Topography of Athens, pp. 389 ff. 

> Judeich, op. cit., pp. 390 ff. and note 20. This view is irrelevant as it was neces- 
sary for Pausanias to see only the northern part of the Piraeus where the wall was 
to be built. 

67.G., I, ed. min., 894. 

7 Munychia: Thueyd., VIII, 92,4 . . . 5 and 93 (with VIII, 93, however, com- 
pare Xen., Hell., Il, 4, 37 where the same theatre is mentioned as “‘the theatre in 
Piraeus’’); Xen., Heil., Il, 4, 37; Lysias, XII, 32 and 55; Strabo, p. 395, 15, ed 
Kramer (This passage must, however, be discounted somewhat because of Strabo’s 
lack of first hand acquaintance with Athens and the Piraeus. See Classical 
Philology, I (1906) p. 351); Pausanias, I, 1, 1, 4; Berliner Klassikertexte (1923), 
P. 13045, 1.87; J.G., II, 471, 1.29; Etym. Magn., s.v. Movrvvxia. Zea: 1.G., 11, 380, 
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a restricted and peculiar sense, then, Piraeus seems, in some cases, to 
have indicated a section of the territory of the deme.' By a process 
of elimination, for we know fairly definitely the bounds of the other 
quarters, we may determine the bounds of this district which may be 
defined as the circuit wall on the north, a point somewhat west of the 
Dionysiac theatre and a narrow strip of land about the harbor of Ze¢ 
on the east, Akte on the south, and the Emporion and the northern 
extension of the large harbor on the west.2._ In the light of this use of 
the term we see possibilities for limiting the number of positions 
where the proposed wall might have been built by the Spartan king. 
The Piraeus might have been shut off from Eetioneia on the west or 
Halipedon on the north. It is quite impossible to suppose that the 
purpose was to shut off this place from Munychia, for Xenophon 
tells us that the rebels in the Piraeus party held both Munychia and 
the Piraeus.* Consequently, the wall would not have approached 
the harbor of Zea and there would have been no occasion for Pau- 
sanias to inspect the territory in that neighborhood. In the present 
case there is no good reason why the Piraeus should have been walled 
off from Eetioneia alone, as in the time of the Four Hundred when 
that party wished merely to establish a secure base on that promon- 


1.10; 7.G., Il, 1054, 1.4; 7.G., I, ed. min., 891 and 892 and, probably, 896; Arch. 
Eph. (1884) p. 170, 1.43; Arch. Eph. (1901) p. 107, 1.2 (Michel, Receuil, Suppl., no. 
1529); Bekker, Anecdotae Graecae, 1, p. 311, 1.17. Eetioneia: Thucyd., VIII, 90, 1 
and 3; ef. Thucyd., VIII, 90, 4. Emporion: Demosthenes, XXXIV, 37 and 
XXXV, 28; J.G., I, ed. min., 893; Harpokr. and Tim. lex. Plat., s.v. ’"Eumépior. 
Phreattys: Demosthenes, XXIII, 77; Bekker, An. Gr., I, p. 311, 1.20. Piraeus: 
Thucyd., VII], 90, 5 and VIII, 92,4 . . . 5; Xen., Hell., Il, 4, 37; Strabo, p. 395, 
ed. Kramer; J.G., II, 985, fragment E, Col. 1, 1.67 and, probably, frg. E, Col. 1 
1.10 and frg. E, Col. 1, 1.9. This list, I realize, is probably incomplete. I have 
chosen those cases which seemed most definite, omitting the more doubtful ones. 
My present purpose is to emphasize the point that classical authors, inscriptions, 
and some of the later lexicographers recognize a Piraeus of the restricted as well as 
of the larger sense. 

1 Important for the point at issue are certain passages from Thucydides and 
Xenophon. Thucydides denoting, in connection with the arrest of Alexikles, 
the stations of troops taking part in the arrest, writes: oi yap é& 7@ Tetpace? 76 rijs 


Tis Tv pouvuxiac: Teraypevww &pxwv (Thucyd., VIII, 92,4...5). Even 


more definite is Xen., Hell., I1, 4, 37: 5’ Epacay xai robs & Tepace?, ci didor 
oaciv elvac Aaxedaipovios, Te Movrrxiar. _ This distine- 
tion of quarters will aid in the interpretation of Thucyd., VIII, 90, 5: di@xodéuncar 
kai orodv, Hrep Hv peyiorn Kai éyybrata éxouétvn & TG KTA. 
Accordingly, we have confirmation for the customary location of the ‘“‘ Makra 
Stoa.” See Judeich, op. cit., p. 395 and note 24. 

2 Milchhéfer, op. cit., I, 40, without specifying his evidence, defines practically 
this same area as the “Innere Stadt.” | Wachsmuth must have realized that the 
term THepacebs had this restricted meaning for he writes ‘‘rein”’ ostlich nach der 
Westspitze des eigentlichen ‘Peiraieus’ (den heutigen Apolloplatz), ete. See 
Wachsmuth, op. cit., II, 102. 

Xen., Heil., 11, 4, 37. It should be noted that, in the passage treating of the 
very incident with which we are dealing Xenophon makes the distinction in terms 
proposed in this paper. It is also, one must confess, possible that Xenophon is 
here using the term in the unrestricted sense referring to both Munychia and 
Piraeus (in the restricted sense) as Piraeus. Xenophon here says the theatre is in 
the Piraeus (not in Munychia). 
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tory. It should also be noted that there is no reason why the 
Piraeus should be shut off from Halipedon. 

When one considers the reason for the building of the wall it will 
be fairly apparent where Pausanias planned to build it. The party 
in the Piraeus was evidently quite strong. If the allied armies could 
cut off their supplies they would be considerably weakened. The 
Spartan fleet was already blockading the port by sea and probably 
was also able to control the large port. They were, it would seem, 
not able, or inclined, to effect a landing. The sea being under the 
control of the fleet it was necessary for the allies to build only a wall 
from a point near the present electric railway station in New Phaleron 
to a point near the proposed location of the ‘‘ Makra Stoa”’ in order 
to completely isolate the Piraeus party.' To reconcile this definition 
with Xenophon’s words it is necessary only to suppose that it was 
quite evident to Pausanias that Munychia must be shut off, but that 
the real problem was where to place the western terminal of the wall 
which would be shutting off the Piraeus, in the restricted sense. 
Realizing that the wall might be built east of the northern extension 
of the large port Pausanias would have approached the ‘‘ Makra 
Stoa”’ to investigate the proposed western terminal and while re- 
turning from this point to his camp might have been attacked by 
the Democrats. It is true that the same effect would have been 
secured by building the wall from New Phaleron to a point west of 
Krommydarou; but by adopting the course just proposed Pausanias 
would have been able to save the labor of building an additional one 
thousand (approximate) metres of wall. Leake’s contention that 
this course of wall was necessary to insure communication with the 
fleet is improbable for it is quite likely, when one considers the state 
of the Athenian fleet at that time and the part the Democrats might 
have controlled, that Libys was able to control the large harbor and 
communicate with the land forces, possibly with the ‘‘ Makra Stoa”’ 
as a base.’ 

‘The proposed wall would have followed, approximately, the line of the ‘‘ Ab- 
zugsstrasse’’ on Bl. 11*in Curtius und Kaupert, Karten von Attika. Ido not refer, 
of course, to the branch which, at a point near the Long Walls, veers toward the 
north. The western terminal is not exact for it is quite possible that the ‘‘ Makra 
Stoa’’ would have been included in the district controlled by the allies. Because 
of the rather precipitous character of the northern part of the Piraeus withdrawal 
for some little distance was necessary. Otherwise the wall would have served for a 
defensive barrier for the Democrats. 

2 The view of Judeich, op. cit., p. 134 f., that the Themistoklean wall passed 
around the northern end of the northern extension of the large harbor receives no 
support from the monumental remains of the outer circuit wall, if such it was, west 
of Eetioneia. See Ath. Mitt., XX XIII (1908), p. 35, where, on the basis of the in- 
vestigation of the Themistoklean wall of Athens, Noack shows that these walls 
must date much later than the time of Themistokles. He remarks that the walls 
were fast disappearing at that time—a remark which would be even more true to- 
day. Thus since this conjectured wall could not have existed in the fifth century 
there were no remains for the builders to utilize had they wished to make the ex- 
tension to Krommydarou. 
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With regard to the assumption of Von Gerkan ! that the little 
northern extension of the large harbor was formed by modern 
dredging it may be said that the proposal possesses little of prob- 
ability. The factor of the sinking of the coast line is of little im- 
portance in the present instance and would have little influence on 
the question.2 It is quite well known that at the time of the Greek 
Revolution, and even more so before that time, the Piraeus was a 
deserted place with only a few shacks.* Commerce was at a stand- 
still and it was quite late in the nineteenth century before the 
Piraeus became more important, as a commercial center, than Patras 
and Syra. There is no record to show that the northern part of the 
harbor was newly formed by dredging since the Revolution or before. 
Since there was no commercial life in the Piraeus before this time, 
and since Athens was so insignificant as a city as to pursue no com- 
merce, there exists no reason for the extension of the large harbor be- 
fore the Revolution. Consequently, if we can discover the northern 
extension on maps of the seventeenth and eighteenth centuries, or 
before, we shall be safe in concluding that the little northern bay 
has existed since ancient times. 

A Turkish plan of Piri Reis, of the year 1520, which portrays 
Attica and certain surrounding islands and the sea, is so imperfect as 
not to serve our purpose.‘ In the latter part of the seventeenth cen- 
tury the engineer Guillet published, in a portfolio of plans of Athens, 
a rather good plan of the Piraeus which shows the northern bay of 
the large harbor quite distinctly. Indeed, all of the features do not 
attain the accuracy demanded by modern map-making; but for 
the present purpose it is decisive.’ Soon after 1684 a plan of 
Athens, which portrays the Piraeus poorly, was made by Padre 
Coronelli, the chronographer of the Venetian Republic. This map 
does not show the northern extension, but portrays the rest of the 
Piraeus so poorly that it has no value. Wheler published a large 
plan of Attica which is not serviceable for our purpose but a smaller 
plan of the Piraeus, included in the text, may show an exceedingly 
imperfect representation of the northern extension. On the whole 
the map is so poor that its evidence should be discounted.’ More 
important is the fact that Wheler mentions a ‘‘little Bay at the ut- 
most point of it’’ (the “‘it’’ refers to the large harbor).* In 1687 a 


1 Von Gerkan, loc. cut. 

* For the treatment of this question in general see Ath, Mitt., XXLX (1904), p. 
348 f. 

Moraitinis, La Grece Telle qu’ Elle est, p. 296. 

* Ath. Mitt., XX VII (1902), pp. 417 ff., with pl. XV. 

Laborde, Athénes aux X XVI°*, et Siécles, U1, 61. 

® Harvard Studies in Classical Philology, VII (1896), pp. 177-189, with plate. 

7 Wheler, A Journey into Greece, frontispiece and p. 340. The latter is re- 
produced in Omont, Aihénes au XV Siécle, pl. XX XVIII, no. VI. 
’ Wheler, op. cit., p. 419. 
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plan was made, of Athens and the Piraeus, by Verneda and published 
by Fanelli in his Atene Attica. Only the large port of the Piraeus 
appears and that under the caption ‘‘ Porto Lion.”’ The orientation 
is poor as, in fact, are most of the features of the map which is un- 
serviceable.' One feature is faithful—the pile of stones in the en- 
trance to the harbor—for Wheler writes ‘‘ The mouth of Porto Lione 
is so narrow that two Gallies can hardly enter in abreast; having a 
little rock, that appears like a heap of stones, above water, just in the 
entrance: ete.’’? Also in 1687 appeared a plan by the ‘‘ Anonyme 
de Chellenham.” The large harbor is here quite primitively rep- 
resented but the orientation of the entrance is more nearly true than 
that of the maps just mentioned. There may be noted a slight 
attempt—the arm jutting out from the eastern side and shutting off 
a small portion of the harbor in the North—to represent the north- 
ern extension.* Finally, we have the map of Piraeus, made by 
Stuart in the eighteenth century, which approaches quite close to 
modern maps in accuracy. The presence of the northern bay is here 
unmistakeable.* The testimony of the maps favors the existence of 
the small northern bay in ancient times. 

The xw@éds \uuqv appears much larger and deeper today than it did 
in ancient times because it has been changed quite a little so as to 
furnish an extension of the large harbor as a modern port. In fact 
it was barely two thirds as large then as now.> In the time of Xeno- 
phon the bay was of no service as a harbor for in 393 B.c. Konon 
built a wall which seems to have shut it off from the large harbor.*® 
We also know that in the second half of the fourth century, B.c., 
the bay was so useless as to be almost negligible and was shut off 
either by a new wall or a rebuilding of Konon’s wall which was 
called the 6:4 wéoov xGua.’ As Von Gerkan has noted it is unlikely 
that the harbor was of much use in the fifth century, B.c., or shortly 
before, if it had, by the fourth century, become so silted as to be 
unserviceable. The harbor probably never was very serviceable, 
but was used only in case of emergency when the large harbor was 
crowded. 

Omont, op. cit., Pl. XXXV. 

2 Wheler, op. cit., 419. 

3Omont, op. cit., DL XXXVIII, no. VII; J.H.S., IV (1883), pp. 83-89 where 
the author believes that one of Morosini’s officers made the plan. For a similarity 
in the portrayal of the northern extension see Stuart’s map. 

‘Stuart and Revett, Antiquities of Athens, vol. III, pl. Ill, (New Edition, Lon- 
don, 1827) show the northern bay, labelled as Cantharus, with the comment 
“filled with mud.” 

5 See BI. I] in Curtius und Kaupert, op. cit. The line marked “Steineinfassung”’ 
probably indicates the northern limit of the harbor in ancient times. Note also 
the position of the grave between this ~ and the present shore line. 

6 Curtius und Kaupert, op. cit., Bl. 11; Von Alten in Karten von Aitika, text, p. 
16 f. and p. 21, and Milchhéfer, op. cit., text, p. 51. 

7 Arch. Eph. 1900, p. 93, 1.13. 
8 Von Gerkan, op. cit., p. 55 f. 
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To return to the discussion of the meaning of zapf\e (Xen., 
Hell., I1, 4, 31) one may venture no affirmatively categorical state- 
ment. It is quite definite, however, that the meaning conveyed is 
not that the party marched along the shore. The probable meaning 
is that the party marched, moving from east to west, past the 
northern part of the Piraeus to the xwods uuyv. There is some dif- 
ference of level between Piraeus and Halipedon so that it is quite 
natural to speak of a party marching along or past the Piraeus 
(7.e., along or past the slope of a hill). 

JoHN Day 
HAMILTON COLLEGE 
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EXCAVATIONS AT CORINTH, 1927 
PRELIMINARY REPOR1 


ExcavaTions at Corinth by the American School were continued 
during the season of 1927 in the area of the Lechaion Road and in the 
Odeum. Work was begun on the second of April and lasted with 
some interruptions until the end of June. The expense of the ex- 
cavation was borne by gifts from Mr. and Mrs. J. Pierpont Morgan, 
Mrs. William H. Moore, Mrs. Henry Morganthau, Miss Jane Gray 
Carter, and an anonymous donor. The staff consisted of Messrs. 
Broneer, de Waele, Johnson, and the present writer, with for shorter 
periods of time Miss Miriam Akers and Mr. Darbishire. 

In the area of the Lechaion Road the principal effort was directed 
toward laying bare a further section of the Roman street and so 
extending the area of the excavation on the Road itself toward the 
north. The campaign resulted in the congolidation of the area of 
the Lechaion Road with the area north of i Basilica excavated in 
1925 6, which has already been described in this Journal.' The 
work of removing the modern walls in this latter area was continued, 
and now the better preserved of the classical walls show to good 
advantage (Pig. 1). Wall D (4./.4., 1926, PI. II, facing p. 48) built of 


Figure 1. View or THE AREA NORTH OF THE BasILIca, 
LOOKING WEs1 


large well-set blocks of poros with triangular lifting bosses has been 
laid bare frem its southern end to the point where it is interrupted 
just south of the modern museum. The last block now visible at the 
end toward the museum has anathyrosis for the reception of still 

! Broneer, ‘“‘ Area North of the Basilica,”’ A.J.A., 1926, pp. 49-57. Hill, ‘‘ Ex- 
cavations at Corinth 1926,” A.J.A., 1927, pp. 77-79. 
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another block, and it is evident that the wall once extended still 
farther toward the north. The line of the wall is, however, slightly 
different from that of the fagade of the shops on the western side of 
Lechaion Road. 

To the east of this wall the foundations of the colonnade along 
the western side of the Road, continuing the line of the colonnade 
already uncovered further south, were traced as far as the south 
wall of the modern museum which marks the present northern limit 
of the excavated area. 

Toward the east the excavation was carried as far as the stylobate 
along the eastern side of Lechaion Road, and above this and still 
further to the east the modern accumulation of earth was removed 
down to approximately the level of the modern village square, to 
give a more nearly uninterrupted view of the excavations from the 
entrance east of the museum. The difference between this level and 
the level of the Roman paved street is c. 350 m., and a flight of steps 
has been constructed allowing the visitor to descend at once to the 


Fiagure 2. LecHalon ROAD, LOOKING SOUTH 


Lechaion Road and make his approach to the Agora along the 
ancient way. The entire street was cleared of miscellaneous blocks 
and architectural fragments (Fig. 2). 

There were found in this excavation no important pieces of sculp- 
ture or architecture, but coins appeared in great numbers, especially 
in the stratum of earth just above the pavement of the street. 
Directly on the pavement itself were found coins of Constantine VII, 
indicating that the street was open at this point until the tenth 
century A.D. Encroachments of building were made, however, 


from both sides and before the Roman pavement was finally covered 
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only a narrow lane c. 2 m. wide was left. This apparently served 
also for the passage of water, for the accumulation immediately 
above it consisted of silt and sand intermingled with fine gravel. 
The blocks of pavement of the Roman street were much more badly 
damaged and broken along this narrow lane than on either side of it 
where they had received the earlier protection of medieval building. 

In general, however, the pavement of the Roman street was found 
in a good state of preservation. As has already been observed in the 
previously excavated portion of the street the curbs on either side 
diverge toward the north, and the street proper (exclusive of the 
raised sidewalks on either side) has a width of 8.40 m. at the present 
northern limit of the excavated area, instead of a width of 7.06 m., 
as at the entrance of the Propylaea. 

The western sidewalk and the gutter between it and the colonnade 
are fairly well preserved. On the eastern side of the area excavated 
this year the sidewalk is almost entirely gone, though one or two 
fragments suffice to give the line of the curb and to show that the 
sidewalk still continued to the north of the marble-revetted base 
mentioned in A..J.A., 1927, p. 76. 

Fragments of several Byzantine grave inscriptions were found 
above the Lechaion Road, but the most interesting epigraphical 
discoveries were made when the medieval walls were removed which 
had been built out from the eastern side of the street. In these walls 
were observed blocks of marble dressed to represent native rock, 
with the surface rough-picked and cobbled. Four of these blocks 
contained inscriptions on the cobbled surface, as follows: 

(1) CAPITOLINUS, and on the other side of the block, probably 
the obverse, CAPITOLINUS MONS in two lines. 

(2) AVENTINUS MONS in two lines. 

(3) COLLIS VIMINALIS in two lines. 

(4) EsCUiLINUS MOnS in two lines. 

The upper and lower surfaces of these stones were dressed flat and 
smooth, and the dowel holes and pour channels, which are visible in 
blocks (1) and (2), indicate that they each supported some object 
with a rather large round base, exactly what it is difficult to say. 
The fragments of stone are too large to permit the supposition that 
they were brought from any great distance to serve in the later walls 
in which they were discovered, and we may assume that there existed 
here near the Lechaion Road a group representing the seven hills of 
Rome. The fact that four of the inscriptions have been preserved 
justifies us, I believe, in postulating the existence of the other three. 
A relatively small fragment of the same stone, dressed in the same 
peculiar way, has been found in the western part of the excavations 
and now lies in front of the West Shops, between them and the Church 
of St. John. It is, however, without inscription. 
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The excavations in the Odeum continued the preliminary work 
carried out after its discovery in 1907, but have not yet been brought 
to completion. Another campaign will be necessary to remove the 
earth from the entire structure. However, the cavea so far as it is 
preserved has been laid bare, together with the eastern half of the 


Figure 4. View or OpEUM FROM NORTHEAST 


orchestra and the stage buildings (Cf. plan, Fig. 3 and Fig. 4), and the 
preliminary report published in Art and Archaeology, Vol. XIV, p. 
224 may now be supplemented in many details. 

Where possible the seats of the cavea were cut in the native rock, 
and where this was not sufficient it was supplemented by poros 
blocks or by cement so laid as to continue the line of the seats. 
Where the native rock fell away more completely it was necessary to 
build up the substructure of the seats by means of concrete vaults. 
This is particularly true of the western part of the cavea where the 
native rock is at a much lower level than in the eastern. Some of the 
seats fashioned in concrete still remain, but the poros blocks have 
been removed in later times by men in search of building material. 
The seats themselves were probably covered in antiquity by a revet- 
ment of marble slabs, the impressions of one or two of which on a 
backing of plaster were found during the course of the excavations 
where the plaster happened to be preserved. 

The entrance to the building from the east was by a flight of 
marble steps (Fig. 5) leading down to two openings in the western 
wall of the Odeum. At present the central pier which originally 
separated these two passages is missing, but the approximate dis- 
position of the pier can be determined by the foundations and by the 
relation it must have borne to the lower steps on either side of it 
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(below the marble flight mentioned above) which lead on the south 
to a passageway which encircles the cavea, and on the north to the 
east room of the stage building. At one point part of the marble 
facing which adorned the pier on the inner side has been preserved, 
though the stone which it covered has been torn away. dl] 


Figure 5. SHOWING MARBLE STEPS AT EASTERN SIDE OF ODEUM 


The east room was paved with a flooring of thin marble slabs laid 
on a bed of mortar and concrete. These plaques have been in large 
part removed, at some time subsequent to the destruction of the 
building, but at one point in the southeast corner, where a huge 
block from the superstructure had fallen, the marble flooring was 
difficult of access to the despoilers and has been preserved. The 
walls of this room were also covered with a revetment of thin marble 
slabs, and where they now rise above the floor level there may still be 
seen the holes with inserts of iron for the fastening of the revetment. 
One small fragment of the marble itself is preserved along the eastern 
wall. 

This room was separated from the long corridor (c. 4.60 m. wide) 
which ran along the northern side of the building by a well-built 
wall of poros blocks bound together by heavy dove-tail clamps 
characteristic of the building. There seems to have been access to 
this corridor through a door from the east a little over 2 m. wide, but 
the principal entrances were from the northern side. One large 
doorway c. 2.65 m. in width was directly in the center of the long 
facade, and between it and the eastern end was a somewhat smaller " 
door 2 m. wide, which still preserves part of the eastern jamb and 
part of the limestone threshold blocks. Probably toward the west- 
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ern side, as yet unexcavated, was a similar door placed symmetrically 
with it as regards the center. The distance from the central door- 
way to the northeast corner of the building is c. 31.60 m., and so the 
whole length of the northern fagade may be estimated at approxi- 
mately 63 m. The corridor itself was covered by a vaulted arch, 
parts of which may still be seen where they fell in the eastern end and 
near the center, the concave curved surface being covered with an 
inferior pattern of mosaic work such as is also preserved on the roof 
of the vault mentioned above which encircles the cavea. 

The principal foundations of the stage building proper are very 
heavy, and are sunk to a depth varying from c. 1.20 m. to c. 3.20 m. 
in trenches cut in the soft native rock. These foundation walls are 
broader at the bottom than at the top, and so it was necessary to 
pack between the native rock and the blocks of the wall a filling of 
small chips and fragments of stone. This filling was slight where the 
bottom of the wall occupied nearly the whole width of the trench, but 
more extensive where the wall in its higher courses became narrower 
and was further removed from the native rock. The stones of the 
foundation walls were set in mortar and fastened by clamps as well. 
Only in the lowest courses are the clamps omitted. 

The walls of the stage and the stage building are so poorly pre- 
served that it is difficult to form an opinion of how the various parts 
communicated with one another. For example, the wall which 
bounds on the west the eastern room mentioned above has entirely 
disappeared and its course is traceable only by the trench cut in the 
native rock to receive the foundations. In general, however, the 
lines of foundation are clear as represented on the plan (Fig. 3). 
We do know that the eastern room communicated with the passage- 
way leading to the orchestra by means of a flight of steps in the 
southwest corner which are in part still preserved. It was also 
necessary to descend three steps from the passageway which en- 
circled the cavea to reach the passage leading to the orchestra. 
Between the eastern room and the encireling passageway there was 
also a door, the position of which is marked by the burned surface of 
the foundations of the wall. On either side of the door where higher 
courses of stone protected these foundations their present surface is 
perfectly preserved. 

When we turn to the cavea we find that the seats do not at present 
describe a complete semicircle as is to be expected in a Roman 
theatron, but appear to be cut back on a line parallel with the diam- 
eter of the circle. As yet only the eastern section has been investi- 
gated, but it seems probable that the passageway leading from the 
east to the orchestral circle was covered by a vault above which were 
continued the seats of the cavea. A similar arrangement at the 
western side of the Odeum would allow a complete semicircle of seats, 
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as we should expect, extending on either side to the first east and west 
walls of the stage buildings proper. 

As work progressed in the orchestra it became clear that alterations 
of an extensive nature had at some time been made in the Odeum. 
The lower rows of seats which originally extended, cut in the native 
rock, down to the level of the orchestra were cut back until there was 
left a vertical scarp of c. 2.40 m. between the lowest seat and the later 
orchestral level. This later orchestral level was then carried toward 
the north to the line of wall D in the plan (Fig. 3). Its surface 
seems to have been of a hard packed mortar and cement, resting in 
some places directly on the native rock, if indeed the native rock did 
not itself form the surface, especially where the seats had been cut 
back, and resting in places on a miscellaneous fill which obliterated 
all evidence of the earlier orchestral arrangements. 

An examination of this floor showed, however, that a small 
channel c. 0.18 m. to 0.20 m. wide existed in the native rock along the 
line of the original lower seats. The channel can have no connection 
with the later orchestral circle for it was completely buried under 
the plaster and cement flooring, as were also a small gutter built of 
tile plaques and the two southernmost foundations of poros stone 
belonging to the earlier stage. Toward the end of the campaign it 
was discovered also that this later floor of plaster and cement con- 
cealed an opening in the center of the earlier stage which gave access 
to an underground passage leading northward under the stage 
building to a point just outside the central door of the northern 
corridor. On the last day of active work there was found here what 
appeared to be the mouth of a well. This ‘‘ well’ was completely 
excavated and showed a depth of 6m. On its sides were footholes 
at intervals of from 0.40 m. to 0.60 m. making possible an easy 
descent for anyone who wished to reach the bottom. From the 
bottom it was found to give access to the passageway mentioned 
above, varying in height from 2.70 m. at the northern end to 1.60 m. 
under the floor of the orchestra (where it stops abruptly) and about 
1 m. wide. The passage is cut in the native rock except where it 
passes under the foundation walls of the building, and here the poros 
blocks of the lowest course have been corbled on either side, allowing 
the second course of poros blocks to act as the roof of the passage. 
Since these lowest courses of the foundation walls were built with 
relation to the passage it is clear that it formed an integral part of 
the original structure. When the ‘‘well’’ had been cleared the 
passage was found intact and free from any accumulation except 
under the hole in the center of the original stage. Here fragments 
of pottery and marble, mingled with earth which contained consider- 
able traces of burnt matter, had been thrown in as filler when the 


plaster and cement floor of the later orchestra was laid. By the aid 
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of the coins found in this fill, which were for the most part Antonine 
in date, though some were earlier, it is possible to determine that the 
later orchestral arrangement, with the cutting back of the seats of the 
cavea, dates from the end of the second century A.D. 

In the center of the vertical scarp there appears a recess cut into 
the face of the rock (Fig. 6) like those found by Dr. Shear in the 


== 


Fiaure 6. Recess BELOw SEATS oF CAVEA 


theater and published by him in A.J.A., 1926, pp. 451-453. One 
may reasonably suggest that the rearrangement of the Odeum was 
for the sake of gladiatorial combats like those which took place in 
the theater, though on a smaller scale. In one or two places on the 
vertical scarp of native rock traces of plaster were found, but they 
were devoid of painting. 

From the well just outside the north wall of the Odeum the under- 
ground passage continues also in a northeasterly direction with 
several abrupt changes of level, caused apparently by the fact that 
work in making the passage was carried on from different manholes, 
the workmen pushing the tunnel in both directions from the foot of 
the manhole without always making perfect connection with their 
neighbors on either side. One of these manholes lies directly under a 
modern street and we have been unable to open it, but the tunnel has 
been followed for about 25 m. from the Odeum. From this last 
manhole it descends in the direction of the theater. At intervals 
along the sides of the tunnel shallow shelves were found which must 
have served for the reception of lamps which gave light during the 
process of construction and subsequent use of the passage, but no 
lamps were found in situ. 

From the passageway which surrounds the cavea the method of 
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approach to the orchestra from the east has already been described. 
Just south of the entrance to this eastern passageway is the entrance 
to a staircase which leads to the upper tiers of seats in the cavea 
proper.'!. The corresponding staircase on the western side of the 
cavea has also been discovered, though in a badly damaged condition 
(Fig. 7). Here it was necessary to build up in concrete where the 


Figure 7. THE STAIRWAY AT WESTERN SIDE oF CAVEA 


native rock was lacking, and the sloping foundation for the return of 
the steps may be seen at point A (Fig. 7). The approach from the 
outer passageway was along a gently inclined plane (B) which led to 
one step, part of which is preserved (C), and then to a landing from 
which the steps returned along the foundations (A) mentioned above. 
These were built up as a concrete vault. The wall blocks which sup- 
ported the vault on the northern side have been removed by later 
generations in search of stone. 

Just east of the marble steps on the eastern side of the Odeum a 
manhole discovered in 1907 leads down to an underground drain or 
watercourse. At the foot of the manhole a channel running from 
east to west was joined by a channel which branched off toward the 
north. This latter channel does not make a perfect connection, for 
its floor is some 0.50 m. higher than that of the east and west course, 
and yet it must have been used to carry off water toward the north 
from the main channel. The reason for its construction became ap- 
parent as the main channel was explored, for the eastern foundation 
wall of the Odeum blocked this completely making necessary another 
outlet for the water. This northern branch has been traced for about 
30 m. in the direction of the theater, and the main east and west 


1 For a photograph of these stairs cf. Art and Archaeology, Vol. XIV, p. 223. 
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channel has been followed eastward to a second manhole at a distance 
of about 8 m., from which it continues still in an easterly direction. 
Possibly it has some relation to the water system of Glauke, but 
further excavation will be necessary to make this point clear. 

The terrain rose rapidly toward the south from the level of the top 
of the marble steps, and a broad flight of stairs built of cement and 
opus incertum has been in part preserved here. The outer facade of 
the circular cavea seems to have been built up of a succession of piers 
resting on the native rock, but further excavation is necessary to 
determine the character of this facade as well as the nature 
of the vaulted passage which encircles the cavea immediately 
inside it. 

On the floor of this passage and in a stratum of earth which con- 
tained abundant evidence of burning was found a cache of coins which 
give the approximate date of the destruction and disuse of the Odeum. 
The coins of the hoard number 145, and of those which can be identi- 
fied coins of Valens and Constantine II predominate by far, with 
some few from the mints of Gratianus and Julianus. It seems safe to 
conclude that the Odeum was no longer used after the end of the 
fourth century A.p., and that the date of its destruction coincided 
with that of the destruction of the great theater (cf. A.J.A., 1926, p. 
454). 

The identification of the building we have been describing as the 
Odeum is perfectly certain from the passage in Pausanias (II, 3, 6) 
where he mentions the Odeum between Glauke and the theater. 
There is every reason also to believe that it is the ‘‘covered theater”’ 
built by Herodes Atticus for the Corinthians (Philostratus, Vit. 
Sophist., II, 1, 5), and with this further identification in mind we 
discover that the original building, which dates from the middle of 
the second century A.p., remained unchanged for a relatively short 
period of time. Perhaps the occasion for the rearrangement of the 
orchestra to make the Odeum suitable for gladiatorial combats 
toward the end of the second century A.D. was a partial destruction 
by fire, for the evidence of burning was quite clear in the late second- 
century fill under the center of the earlier stage. With this rear- 
rangement the Odeum continued in use without major alterations 
until its final destruction, also in part by fire, at the end of the 
fourth century. 

No distinctive stratification could be observed in the fill which 
eventually buried the building, and coins of early and late date alike 
were found at all levels. At one point the foundations of a modern 
house, destroyed in the earthquake of 1858, reached down to the 
foundations of the stage building, and during the intervening years 
movable stone was taken both from the walls and the cavea by men 


in search of building material. 
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Several fragments of a heavy marble entablature were found near 
the eastern side of the orchestra and stage, but their disposition, as 
well as that of the original stage, must await the results of another 
campaign. The small finds were relatively few, consisting for the 
most part of lamps and fragments of sculpture. Of the latter 
special mention may be made of a representation in high relief of 
Herakles with his lion-skin cape, dating from a period of good Roman 
workmanship. 

BENJAMIN D. MERITT 


\MERICAN SCHOOL OF CLASSICAL STUDIES 
ATHENS, GREECE 
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AN ATHENIAN NAVAL CATALOGUE 


SEVERAL new fragments which belong with the inscription now 
published as /.G., II, 959, were made known by Professor Sundwall 
in a short paper which appeared in the Archdologischer Anzeiger for 
1915, pp. 124-137. Mr. Sundwall also mentioned two fragments 
found by the American School of Classical Studies during the course 
of excavations at the Erechtheion in 1913, and gave a brief descrip- 


tion of them. My purpose here is to present the text of these new 
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the American School 


‘ | am indebted for permission to publish these fragments to Dr. C. W. Blegen, of 
The pieces were discovered by him and by Mr. W. B. 
Dinsmoor in the foundations of the northern wall of the nave of the Christian 
church which once existed inside the Erechtheion. 


fragments found by the School and to show the relation they bear to 
the pieces already known as /.G., II, 959.! 
Kot PER KT YACEPIKPAT > 
KPATOSKHIOC EYAHMOEMEIP| APOA 
KPATHEKH, POA APKOR \ APIS TOMENOS 
MAAIXOLEYAN)| HPAKAEIOHS PYP POLIO 
NOHErH:  APITIOZEEOIO \\ APTEMA 
ANKHI £ALITENHSEAEY\ ) TPOMBI HPAK AE 
wk || xaPiaHmo EYPES 
SAT YPOSAAKIA YKEPO LAPP 
HMOXKAPH OO PI N AYE NNO P AYE PAT) 
HESYMPAAH ) \TRPIHPAPXN APIS 
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The fragments are now in the Epigraphical Museum at Athens, 
where they bear the inventory numbers EM 12365 and EM 12366. 
A small portion of EM 12366 has been broken away at the bottom 
and is listed in the inventory as EM 12366 a. Fortunately these 
pieces join directly with the already known fragments EM 8060 and 
EM 8063. EM 12366 fits on the left side of EM 8060 in the position 
indicated in the illustration which accompanies this paper, and EM 
12365 fits on the right side of EM 8063. EM 8060 and EM 8063 are 
themselves properly joined together in the Epigraphical Museum, 
and behind the surface of the stone there is a considerable contact 
surface also between EM 8060 and EM 12365. The composite 
group of fragments is shown in Figure I, with the various pieces in 
their proper relation. There are preserved, in all, portions of five 
columns of names, and these names, with such restorations as are 
possible, are given in the transcription. 

To the same inscription belong also the fragments published by 
Sundwall, N. Eip. No. 438 and N. Eip. No. 438 a (this latter broken 
into two pieces) together with EM 8062 and EM 8064, which appear 
in the Corpus as /.G., II, 959, fragments c and d respectively, and the 
small fragment EM 8061, which is given by Sundwall as frag. e. 
(Cf. Sundwall, Arch. Anz., 1915, p. 131, note 1.) These fragments, 
together with those published in this paper, will appear shortly in 
the editio minor of the Corpus 

A brief description may be given here of the two pieces found by 
the American School. 

EM 12365 is an irregular fragment of Pentelic marble 0.540 m. 
high by 0.430 m. wide by 0.150 m. thick, although the original 
thickness of the stone is not preserved. The fragment contains 
portions of three columns of names, arranged as follows: 


Cou. I Cot. Il Cot. III 
13 Athenians from This column falls (vacat 0.080 m.) 
different tribes. below Col. II of 34 names of slaves 
These names fall I.G., I, 959, frags. with their masters 
under the category aandband contains: _ in 34 lines+? 
of vaira: aoroi (1) 26 names of slaves 
below line 43 of with their masters, 
I.G., 11, 959 in 29 lines 


(2) rpinpapxw 
Two Athenians 
(3) émeBara 

One Athenian+? 


The first line in Col. I of EM 12365 forms the continuation of line 
45 in Col. I of J.G., I, 959, frags. a and b. The stone is not unin- 
scribed above the names in Col. II of EM 12365 as indicated by 
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Ficure Il. EM 12365 


Sundwall (op. cit., p. 134), but the first line—a single final omicron 
forms the continuation of line 28 in Col. II of J.G., II, 959, frags. a 
and b. There is an uninscribed area 0.080 m. in height above the 
namesin Col. III. All columns are broken away at the bottom, and 
to the right of Col. III is preserved an uninscribed area 0.070 m. in 
width. The original edge of the stone, however, is not preserved. 
EM 12366 is an irregular fragment of Pentelic marble broken on 
all sides 0.450 m. high by 0.350 m. wide by 0.150 m. thick, although 
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the original thickness of the stone is not preserved. The fragment 
contains portions of two columns arranged as follows: 
Cou. I Cot. II 
?+ 35 names +? ?+ 36 names +? 
(Athenians from different 
tribes. These names occupy 
38 lines) 


(foreigners) 


The columns are broken away above and below, but the fragment 
joins with EM 8060 in such a way that the line Nixavépos of EM 12366 
corresponds to the line [®ploipapxos ‘Aypu(Anfev) of EM 8060. 

Sundwall’s disposition of the fragments is substantially correct and 
is borne out in part by the new evidence of the joins mentioned above. 
The fragment EM 12365 (Sundwall’s amerik. Frg. A) comes, 
however, at some little distance below the upper right corner of the 
inscription in spite of the uninscribed surface along its upper edge. 
This is seen quite clearly in Figure I. 

In that part of EM 8063 which is given in the Corpus as Col. I 
of frags. a and b, lines 14-40, Sundwall has restored the designations 
for the officers of the crew. His restoration is given on page 133 of 
they Arch. Anz., 1915, and the designations follow in this order: 
Tpinpapxw, kuBepynrns, alAnTHs, KeNevTTHS, TOwWLPaTNs, vaUTNYOs, 
revTnkovTapxos, Totora, ete. There can be no doubt that the 
trierarchs and the epibatae were first in the list, for both names are 
still preserved on the stone, but I should like to propose different 
restorations for some of the following lines (lines 28-36 of the 
Corpus, lines 105-113 of my transcript) dictated by the physical 
necessities of the stone. 

In line 105 the stone is preserved in such a way that we must fix 
the maximum number of letters to be restored as eight. A ninth 
letter would have fallen on that part of the stone where the unin- 
scribed surface is perfectly preserved. Notice that Sundwall’s res- 
toration places the word xuSepyarns here, which is too long by two 
letters. In line 107 the final letters rns are preserved on the stone, 
and there is room before them for the restoration of seven letters. 
The word xv8eprvqrns, which contains ten letters, should be restored 
here. In lines 109 and 111 appeared two words of nine letters each, 
and I have restored rpwiparns and xeXevorns. We have already seen 
that a word of eight letters may be restored in line 105, and the same 
is true of line 113. The two possibilities are vavrnyds and aidnras, 
one of which must be restored in line 105 and the other in line 113, 
though it is impossible to say in which order. There seems, in fact, 
to be no definite order in which these officials were listed, except that 
We learn 


the trierarchs were named first and the epibatae second. 
also that the xv8epyqrns and probably the a’dAnrfs were in this case 
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Figure III. EM 12366 


foreigners, although the rest of the officials were Athenians. (Cf. 
Sundwall, op. cit., p. 133.) 

Of interest prosopographically is the fact that [M]épuvxes Opracc‘os), 
mentioned as trierarch in line 191, is to be identified with the Mopvxos 


who made a dedication on the acropolis in the late fifth or early 
fourth century. (Cf. Il, Add. 1512b: [M]épuxos [A]axeuoipo 
Opiacios: avéy[xev].) It is an interesting conjecture that the 
dedication is in some way connected with his tenure of office 
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as trierarch, perhaps as a votive offering for his safe return from 
service. And it would be still more interesting if we could be certain 
in following the suggestion of Koehler (Ath. Mitt., VIII, pp. 179 
ff.) that this inscription records the names of those who fought in the 


naval battle at Arginousai in 406 B.c. 


BENJAMIN D. MERITT 
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ARCHAEOLOGICAL DISCUSSIONS ' 


SUMMARIES OF ORIGINAL ARTICLES CHIEFLY IN 
CURRENT PUBLICATIONS 


EpwarRp H. HeEFrrner, Editor 
University of Pennsylvania, Philadelphia 


GENERAL AND MISCELLANEOUS 


Ancient Herbals.—An outline of the history of Herbals, or lists of medicinal 
plants, from the earliest Greek work in the fourth century B.c. down to their faint 
survivals in modern medicine, with a classification of the more important Greek, 
Latin, and Anglo-Saxon manuscripts and early printed editions and with numerous 
facsimile illustrations, by Charles Singer, is published in J.H.S., xlvii, 1927, pt. i 
pp. 1-52 (10 pls.; 46 figs.). Among the famous names are Diocles of Carystus 

c. 350 B.c.); Andreas of Carystus, physician to Ptolemy Philopator (c. 220 B.c.); 
Crateras, physician to Mithradates IV and father of botanical illustration; 
Menecrates, physician to the Emperor Tiberius and inventor of the drachylon 
plaster; and more especially Dioscurides of Anazarba in Cilicia, author of a 
materia medica, in the time of Nero, and Galen, author of De simplicibus, late 
second century,—all these writing in Greek,—and in Latin, Apuleius. There were 
translations into Arabic and Syriac, as well as from Greek into Latin, and countless 
compilations and combinations of both text and figures, from various sources. 
he illustrations are even more important than the text in tracing the relationships 
of manuscripts. A curiously original naturalistic set of figures was introduced by 
some nature-loving copyist at Bury-St.-Edmunds, in the early twelfth century. 

Gallic Arms.——In FR. Arch., xxv, 1927, pp. 138-176 (55 figs.), P. Coussin be- 
gins a discussion of the arms used by the Gauls, including the Galatians. The 
monumental sources fall into three groups: A, the Delphic or European; B, the 
Pergamene or Asiatic; C, the group of the mercenaries. The Calenian vases, 
though made in Campania, belong to the Delphic group. The monuments are 
listed and in this instalment the forms of lance and javelin, of sword, sabre, dagger, 
and belt are described and illustrated. 

In R. Arch., xxv, 1927, pp. 301-325 (figs. 56-89), P. Coussin continues his 
discussion of Gallic arms as figured on Greek, Etruscan, and Roman monuments. 
The double axe was probably not used by the Gauls, and its presence on monu- 
ments is explained by association with the Amazons. The same is true of the bow. 
The Gauls probably did not use the catapult, but may have used the battering ram. 
Both appear in Pergamene reliefs. The round shield (aspis) appears on several 
monuments, and probably the Gauls used it as well as the long shield (thyreos). 
This latter is oval or hexagonal, the former shape being the earlier, dating at least 
from the first La Téne period (ca. 500 B.c.). Both types have a longitudinal rib 


! The departments of Archaeological News and Discussions and of Bibliography of Archaeological 
Books are conducted by Professor Herrner, Editor-in-charge, assisted by Professor Samur. E. 
Bassett, Proressor N. Brown, Miss Mary BuckineuaM, Professor Sipney N. DEANs, 
Professor Ropert E. Deneier, Mrs. Eprrn Hatt Donan, Professor Harotp N. Fowxer, Dr. 
SrerpHen B. Luce, Professor Ratpo VaN DemMan Maaorrin, Professor CLARENCE MANNING, 
Professor ELMER T. MERRILL, Professor Lewis B. Paton, Professor Joun C. Rouire, Professor Joun 
SHAPLEY, Professor Frank G. Speck, Professor Axe. J. Uppva.t, and the Editors. 

No attempt is made to include in this number of the JouRNAL material published after June 30, 
1927. 

For an explanation of the abbreviations, see Vol. xxx, 1, p. 124. 
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which was of wood, seldom, if ever, of metal) and a boss (umbo) at first of wood, 
then, beginning in the second La Téne period, of metal. The wmbo was of various 
shapes, and had various ornamentation which was influenced by Greek custom 
So the Greeks, in turn, sometimes adopted the Gallic thyreos. The crescent-shaped 
pelta was not used by the Gauls and appears on monuments only when there is 
some association with Amazons or Asiatics. /bid., xxvi, 1927, pp. 48-79 (figs. 90- 
136), helmets, cuirasses, greaves, arm-guards, chariots, horse-armor, ensigns, and 
musical instruments are discussed. Helmets were worn only by chiefs and were of 
various shapes, some ogival or hemispherical, some of Illyrian type, some of Livo- 
nian type, some of more or less hemispherical shape with a projecting circular 
covering for the neck, all of which were probably brought with them by the Gauls 
when they invaded Greece and Asia. The Macedonian and Attic forms, and the 
helmet with visor, were adopted later. Adornments, such as horns, crescents, and 
rounds, vary with the progressive Hellenization of the Gauls. Cuirasses seem to 
have been worn by some Gallic warriors. The cuirass which follows the muscles of 
the body and the corselet with skirt (lambrequins) were adopted from the Greeks, 
but the coat of mail was Gallic. The coverings for legs and arms may have been 
worn by Gauls, but this is not certain. The Gauls had chariots of war, the bodies 
of which doubtless had solid sides. The horses wore frontlets and breastplates. 
Warlike ensigns were used by the Gauls in the West, but the monuments show no 
certain example in the East. The trumpet with dragon’s head (carnyx) was given 
up not long after the Gauls entered Greece. Other musical instruments were the 
long, curved horn and the straight trumpet. The Gauls came into Greece with 
their barbaric national armor, which changed in form and decoration under the 
influence of Hellenic environment. 

The Use of Bronze in the Classic East.—In R. Arch., xxv, 1927, pp. 48-83, 
AMELIA HERrtTz writes of the use of bronze in the Near East from the earliest times 
until bronze gave way to iron. Analyses of numerous objects are given. Tin 
must have come from Europe, since Egypt and other lands bordering on the Medi- 
terranean Sea used it long before Mesopotamia. The Egyptians of the Old King- 
dom used bismuth and arsenic to make an alloy of copper, but before the end of the 
Old Kingdom tin is used, though only in small quantities and only for special 
objects, not for arms and utensils in general. Crete appears to be slightly in 
advance of Egypt in the use of tin. In the time of the Middle Kingdom bronze 
made with tin was in use in Crete, Cyprus, and Egypt. The tin probably came 
from Tuscany or Portugal, and may have been imported as ore. In Mesopotamia 
the bronze used before trade relations with Egypt became close, was made with 
nickel, lead, and antimony, not with tin. Everywhere, until about 1500 B. 
stone and wood were much used for utensils. The possession of metals was 
the great foundation of wealth and power. For the sake of metals wars were 
waged, and tribute in the form of metals was exacted. The great quantities of 
metals amassed by the Assyrians helped to make them the most powerful and most 
civilized people of their age. The Neobabylonian state continued the policy of 
Assyria. After the capture of Babylon by Cyrus, Europe became the centre of the 
civilized world. 

Where Did Man Originate?—In Antiquity, i, 2, 1927, pp. 133-150, E. A 
Hooton on geological and palaeontological evidence precludes man’s origin in 
Australasia, the New World and Palaearctic Asia. He finds more extensive and 
complete archaeological evidence of man’s antiquity in Europe, including the 
Mediterranean strip of Africa, than anywhere else, but admits that the claim of 
middle Africa to be the mother of primates and of man is difficult to refute. He 
says further that the Oriental region of Asia offers as strong claims as Africa as the 
place of human origin. From the profoundly different morphology of Pithecan- 


thropus erectus, Eoanthropus dawsoni, homo heidelbergensis and homo rhodesiensis 
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he asks why it should not be admitted that “nature tried a number of experiments 
in developing anthropoid forms in a humanoid direction”; that the experiments 
were simultaneous in several parts of the world; and that some were more 
successful than others? 


PREHISTORIC, ORIENTAL AND CLASSICAL 


EGYPT 

Letters of Champollion le Jeune.—In Rend. Acc. Lince?, serie sesta, ii, pp. 21-48, 
G. GaBRIELI publishes several hitherto unknown letters of Champollion le Jeune. 
These deal with matters Egyptological and were probably collected by Ungarelli 
to use in his own defense against the charge of plagiarism made against him after 
the death of Champollion le Jeune by the latter’s brother Champollion-Figeac. 
Three of these letters, owing to the typographical difficulties of reproducing the 
hieroglyphies, are in facsimile, a fact which rather adds to than detracts from their 
interest. 

Tomb Chapel of Ra-Ka-Pou.—In Wus. J. (University of Pennsylvania), xviii, 2 
(June, 1927), pp. 188-200 (4 pls.) CorneLia H. Dam discusses the Fifth Dynasty 
mastaba tomb-room recently installed for public view in the new Egyptian wing of 


" the University of Pennsylvania Museum. The tomb-chamber was brought to 


America for the St. Louis Exposition, and since 1904 has been in the basement of 
the Museum and shown privately. Mariette in his book, The Mastabas of the Old 
Empire, 1891, describes this tomb briefly. The present article gives detailed 
description of the scenes on the walls of the chambers, with illustrations in the 
plates. It seems unfortunate that the tomb (if the plate represents its actual 
condition) no longer contains the stone sarcophagus which the reviewer distinctly 
remembers having seen in it, in the basement, some fourteen years ago. This 
would interfere with the view of the walls, doubtless, but it would lend unusually 
successful realism and purpose to the chamber’s effect. 


SYRIA AND PALESTINE 


Archaeology and the Old Testament.—In J. Fel., vi, 1926, pp. 284-301, J. M. P. 
SMITH summarizes the bearings of the archaeological discoveries of the first quarter 
of the twentieth century upon the interpretation of the Old Testament. He dis- 
cusses the Code of Hammurabi; the excavations of Gezer, Ta‘anach, Megiddo, 
Samaria, and Beth-shan; the Wisdom of Amenemope; the Assuan Papyri; and the 
Sinai inscriptions. He points out the unscientific use that has frequently been 
made of these discoveries to ‘‘confirm” the Scriptures, and shows the real historical 
significance of the finds. 

Cappadocian Tablets.—In J. Soc. Or. Res., xi, 1927, pp. 101-136, F. I. 
STEPHENS publishes autograph copies of 45 Cappadocian tablets in the University 
of Pennsylvania Museum. These are accompanied with a brief description of the 
contents of each tablet, a list of personal names, and a transcription and transla- 
tion of certain representative tablets. The publication sheds welcome new light 
upon the old Assyrian commercial colonies in Cappadocia. 

Common Features in the Hebrew and the Babylonian Ritual.—In /.B.L., xlvi, 
1927, pp. 79-89, G. A. BARTON calls attention to the features which are common to 
the sacrificial ritual of the Hebrews and the Babylonians—features which, if not 
derived from a common ancestry, indicate a similar reaction to the facts of life. 
These resemblances are found in the idea that sacrifice was food offered to the gods, 
that the materials offered were those which constituted the food of the worshippers, 
that certain portions of these sacrifices were thought to act in some mysterious way 
to protect the worshipper from violations of taboo, that other portions of them 
were apportioned to the priests, and that the ‘‘waving,” or “‘heaving,”’ of the 
sacrifice Was an important part of the ritual 
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The Date of the Destruction of Jericho.—There has been much discussion of late 
in regard to the necessity of revising Watzinger’s dating of the third or ‘‘red”’ city 
of Jericho. In Pal. Ex. Fund, lix, 1927, pp. 96-102, J. GarsTANG agrees that the 
“red” city is not Late Bronze, but Middle Bronze; yet he holds that this conclusion 
gives us no warrant for an exact dating of its destruction. It is impossible to 
assign a reliable limit to the beginning of the Bronze Age. The beginning of the 
Middle Bronze Age is equally uncertain. The utmost that can be said is, that the 
“red” city of Jericho was destroyed somewhere between 1700 B.c. and 1400 B.c., 
with a liability of error of 50 years on either side. In view of the uncertainty of 
Hebrew chronology, and the impossibility of assigning a sure date to Joshua, it 
cannot be said that the destruction of the ‘“‘red” city may not coincide with the 
conquest of the city by the Israelites. 

Engraved Shells Found in Asia.—A few cross-references, corrections, and 
additions to Dr. Blinkenberg’s (Danish) list of engraved tridacna squamosa shells 
found at Nineveh and other sites in Western Asia, are given by 8. Smiru in J.H.S., 
xlvi, 1926, pt. ii, pp. 179-180; fig. 

A New List of the Kings of Assyria.—In Archiv fiir Orientforschung, iv, 1927, 
pp. 1-10 (2 plates), E. Nassouunt publishes a tablet, the fragments of which have 
recently been put together in the Stamboul Museum, which contains a genealogical 
list of the kings of Assyria for more than a thousand years, with the length of their 
reigns. ‘This fills a number of gaps in our previous knowledge, clears up a number 
of obscure points, and supplies a number of missing lengths of reigns. The list of 
kings from Puzur-Ashshur I, about the beginning of the third millennium, to the 
fall of the empire in 606 B.c. is now complete; and the figures for the lengths of the 
reigns are nearly complete. The historical value of the document is discussed by 
I’. Weidner in the same number of the journal, pp. 11-17. 

The Personal Names in the Tablets from Tell Ta‘anek.—In Z7.D.P.V., 1, 1927 
pp. 1-18, A. Gustavus discusses the 78 personal names in the cuneiform lists 
discovered by Sellin in the excavation of Tell Ta ‘anek in 1902-1904. These lists 
are more important than dynastic lists, because they exhibit the make-up of the 
common population of a North Palestinian town. The majority of the names are 
Semitic Canaanite, but about one-tenth are non-Semitic. This non-Nemitic group 
belongs to the language formerly called Mitanni, because it occurs in the letter 
of Tushratta, King of Mitanni in the Amarna letters. In Babylonian this is called 
the language of Subartu, hence some recent scholars prefer to call it Subarean. In 
the Boghazkéi inscriptions, on the other hand, it is called Hurri. The large per- 
centage of these foreign names in the Ta‘anek tablets proves that in Northern 
Palestine in the Amarna period many ‘‘Subareans” lived as full citizens among the 
Canaanites. This layer of population is the one vaguely described in the Old 
Testament as Hittite. 

A Phoenician Alphabet on Sumatra.—In J.A.O.S., xlvii, 1927, pp. 25-35, 
E. E. W. G. Scuréper shows that, while all the other alphabets of Asia are de- 
rived directly or indirectly from the Aramaic alphabet, the Batak alphabet of 
Sumatra has no affinity with the Aramaic forms, but bears a close resemblance 
to the primitive Phoenician alphabet. Its characters form a transition stage 
between Phoenician and Aramean, and show that the period of its transference 
was during the seventh century B.c. Accordingly, we can now extend the direct 
influence of the Phoenician alphabet to the Indian archipelago. 

A Prayer for a Babylonian King.—In Archiv fiir Orientforschung, iv, 1927, pp. 
19-21, F. Srummer publishes a Babylonian tablet which contains a prayer for the 
king that is similar to the prayers for the king in the Book of Psalms. This is the 
only specimen of this sort of Babylonian-Assyrian literature that has yet been 


discovered. 
The Sumerian and the Chinese Scripts.—In W.Z. K.M., xxxiv, 1927, pp. 76-86 
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A. UneNap studies afresh the old problem of the common origin of the Sumerian 
and the Chinese picture writing. He regards it as psychologically improbable that 
so great a stroke of genius as the use of pictorial signs to represent syllables should 
have appeared independently in different parts of the world. Syllabic writing 
must have been the invention of a single mind, just as later alphabetic writing was 
the discovery of a single unknown genius. This makes it probable a priori that 
the Chinese, Sumerian, and Egyptian systems are derived from a common source. 
It is difficult to prove identity of even the oldest characters in these three systems, 
yet the great idea that underlies them all is the same. The original home of the 
Sumerians was probably West Turkestan. This is indicated by their writing and 
by the attributes of their gods. Here, before their migration into Babylonia, 
someone invented the syllabic system, and from this center knowledge of this 
system was carried into China. 

Worked Flints from North Arabia.—In Ant. J., vi, 4 (Oct., 1926), pp. 482-441, 
10 figs., L. H. DupLEyY BuxTon discusses flints examined on a journey leading over 
the Jordan-Euphrates watershed to Rutba Wells over a distance of some two hun- 
dred miles. Implements were discovered which are assigned to six distinct periods. 
The oldest series of flints are fixed at the Mousterian stage. The majority of the 
finds of the latest period are assigned to the late paleolithic age. 


ASIA MINOR 


Equestrian Gods of Asia Minor.—Two bas-reliefs belonging to the collection of 
Franz Cumont are published by Jean Gac& in Mél. Arch. Hist., xliii, 1926, pp. 
103-123 (2 figs.). The provenance is apparently along the railroad from Smyrna 
to Afioum Kara-Hissar. Both reliefs represent a figure on horseback. Neither 
has artistic value. The interest lies in the contribution they make to the history 
of worship in Asia Minor. The first bas-relief, much mutilated (0.29 m. by 0.17 m.), 
preserves only the lower part of the horse with the right foot of the rider. The 
second bas-relief is preserved entire (0.27 m. by 0.29m.). From inscriptions at the 
base of each, it is clear that the first is an ex-voto in honor of Apollo Kisaloudenos, 
the second an ex-voto in honor of Kakasbos. Both are representations of eques- 
trian sun-gods of Asia Minor, and owe nothing to Greek art. The indigenous 
peoples of Asia Minor naturally think of their gods as riders on horseback. 

Indo-European Origins.—In Antiquiiy, i, 2, 1927, 204-215, A. H. Sayce dis- 
cusses the Indo-European (Aryan) problem in its development during the past 
fifty years. The new light has come from the archaeological discoveries in north- 
west India and Asia Minor particularly. He claims a cultural, possibly a racial, 
continuity between the Punjab and Babylonia, by land, as early at least as 
the third millennium s.c. The inscriptions in Phoenician from Byblos of about 
1300 B.c., the boustrophedon and word-division similarities between Old Phrygian 
and early Greek, and the cuneiforn records of the Hittite Empire, all show much 
admixture between Indo-European and Hittite. Professor Sayce concludes that 
it was in Asia Minor that the Indo-European languages developed. 

A New Class of Terracotta Coffins from Clazomenae.—The two-fold classification 
of Clazomenian sarcophagi as rectangular (Class A) and tapering (Class B), which 
was formulated by Winter and accepted by the present writer (Jb. Arch. J., xix, xx, 
1904, 1905), needs revision in the light of more recent discoveries. Three 
chronological stages can now be distinguished: Class C. The oldest sarcoph- 
agi are rectangular in shape and very long in proportion to the width, with 
the in-turned flat rim of the same width on all four sides and decorated, in the 
earlier specimens, with geometric motives only, while later ones have also animals 
in the Milesian (so-called ‘‘Rhodian’’) style. Class B. With the introduction of 
the Egyptian custom of standing the open coffin upright during the prothesis, came 
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the change to a shape adapted to the human form, wide at the upper end and 
narrower at the bottom, with the flat rim distinguished by different widths and 
different styles of decoration at the head, foot and sides. Class A. With the pass- 
ing of Egyptian influence the rectangular shape adapted to the horizontal position 
returned, but with less extreme proportions. The series as a whole, extending 
from the beginning of the seventh century B.c. nearly to the end of the sixth, is of 
especial interest as representing an almost excusively local fabric and as exhibiting 
a development of Ionian decoration entirely untouched by west-Greek influence. 
L. KsevuBerc. Jb Arch. I., xli, 1926, pt. 1/2; pp. 51-55. 

Sculpture from Tralles.—In Arch. Eph., 1923, pp. 59-101, Georare O1KoNo- 
Mos discusses sculpture from Tralles. In 1920 he discovered near the site of Tralles 
a marble foot and bit of drapery which he recognized as belonging to the torso in 
Smyrna (Arndt-Bruckmann, 538). This torso he describes in great detail, com- 
paring it to the Dora Pamphili in Rome, a far inferior replica of the same 
prototype, which may itself have come from Tralles. An important school of 
sculpture must have existed there. The style of Tauriskos was rather Trallian 
than Pergamenian; The Kaufmann head, the head of Aphrodite in Vienna, a torso 
of Aphrodite in Smyrna (the detailed discussion of it occupies eight pages), the 
inscriptions on the Pergamon altar all show that a school, of great versatility, of 
long duration, and of brilliant technique, existed at Tralles. After enumerating 
earlier discussions of this school, he seeks the original inspiration of the Dora- 
Trallian type and finds it in the Phidian cycle. Related types are found in the 
Erechtheion frieze, the frieze of the Nike Temple, and numerous fifth-century 
reliefs. In later coins also the type appears. Most of the works on sculpture 
which have appeared in the last decade are cited somewhere in the article. 

SMYRNA.—Relief of Goddess.—<A small ivory relief of the geometric period, 
purchased in Smyrna and now in possession of G. Karo, is published by O. Kern 
Ath. Mitt., 1, 1925, pp. 157-164 (1 plate; 2 figs.). It represents a draped winged 
goddess, full front, with three fishes beneath her feet, and above her head a crescent 
moon, five stars and a sun; on her right is a large bird and on her left a roe or fawn 
The interpretation is based on the description of Hecate (Hd., Theog. 411-452) as 
powerful in nature (earth, sea and sky) and in the life of men (xovporpégos), and 
on two Boeotian vases, one of them almost contemporary with Hesiod (Wolters, 
Arch. Eph., 1892, P1.8,9and 10,1). It isa votive offering of one who, living near 
the original home of Hesoid, felt with the latter that the goddess—by whatever 
name he called her—was the only pre-Olympian divinity whom Zeus accepted and 
honored. 

Statue of Barbarian from Halicarnassus.—The life-size statue of a seated 
barbarian found at Halicarnassus by Karo, and published by him (Ath. Mitt., 1920, 
pp. 160 ff.), has recently been assigned by Maiuri (Annuario, 1921-1922, 271 ff.) to 
the fourth century B.c. In Ath. Mitt., 1, 1925, pp. 45-50 (2 figs.), H. Mésrus 
accepts this date, and by comparison with a similar figure on the Gjélbaschi frieze 
(Benndorf, Taf. XII) interprets the statue as representing an Asiatic, and probably 
native Carian, slave in attendance at the tomb of Mausolus. He also publishes 
the fragment of an Attic grave stele, recently found at Charvati, representing a 
female slave with arms crossed over the breast and the palm of either hand resting 
onthe otherarm. This oriental arrangement of the arms as a token of submission 
is very rare in Greek art, but is seen in Penelope’s attendant on the Gjélbaschi 
frieze (Benndorf, Taf. VII). 

THASOS.—A Hellenistic Inscription.—In B.C.H., 1, 1926, pp. 250-259, 
Lovuts Rosert publishes, with the permission of G. Davux, an inscription found at 
Thasos in 1922. This is a fragment of a decree of an unknown city in honor of a 
Thasian judge. The text is restored where possible, and a full commentary is 


given. On internal evidence a date of the second century B.c. is suggested. By a 
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comparison of two decrees from Samos of this period, in which emendations of the 
text of both are offered, the conclusion is reached that this inscription comes from 
a city on the Asia Minor coast, or one of the adjacent islands, possibly, as in the 


instances cited above, from Samos: but this cannot as yet be proven. 


GREECE 


Bibliography.—In R. Et. Gr., xxxix, No. 179 (Jan.—Mar., 1926), pp. 97-192, 
under Bulletin Archéologique, several compilers report articles from learned 
periodicals and from books (1924-1926, approximately ) having to do with all fields 
of Greek archaeology. A very useful summary is thus provided for the period. 

Crete and Hyperborean Legends.—In FR. Arch., xxv, 1927, pp. 349-359, 
CHARLES Picarp discusses the Hyperborean legends told by Herodotus (IV, 32-35) 
and others. In the tomb (equa) of the Hyperborean virgins Hyperoche and 
Laodice at Delos (see B.C.H., xlviii, 1924, pp. 247-263; ef. ibid., pp. 411-445) only 
Cyeladic, Cretan, and Mycenaean pottery was found. This points to a Cretan 
origin of the cult of these maidens. The legends of the Hyperboreans are fre- 
quently doubles of legends which have to do with Crete and the East. Probably 
the Greeks of historic times, who did not know the great pre-Hellenie civiliza- 
tion of Crete, transferred to the North, whence their own ancestors came, some 
of the legends which originally belonged to Crete 

Cults of the Outer Ceramicus.—In Ath. Witt., 1, 1925, pp. 139-156, L. WeBer 
discusses the cults of the outer Ceramicus, in or near the Academy. The develop- 
ment of this district was due to the Pisistratidae. In all probability they founded 
the gymnasium; certainly they built an expensive wall around the Academy. The 
various cults, some of them very ancient, which the wall encompassed they cen- 
tralized about that of Athena. As evidence is cited in particular the sacred olive 
trees near her sanctuary. These furnished the oil for the prizes at the Pan- 
athenaea, and for the importance and splendor of this festival the Pisistratidae 
were largely responsible. The very old cult of Academus was the origin of the 
E pitaphia, which the Pisistratidae organized on a larger scale, and made it include 
honors to other heroes whose cults were localized nearby. With the rise of democ- 
racy both this festival and the Academy served for honoring the more recent. heroes, 
including those who fell in battle. The cult of the Tyrannicides is a case in point: 
the numerous versions of the skolia sung in their praise, their grave near the 
entrance to the Academy, the heroized character of their statues, and the words of 
Miltiades to Callimachus (Hdt. V1, 109; Xeizover is by all means to be kept in the 
text), all indicate that distinguished sons of Athens were honored by burial in the 
outer Ceramicus (Thuc. I], 34) even before the battle of Marathon 

Drawing of Minoan Schoolboy.—In R. Et., Gr., xxxix, No. 180-181 (Apr.—June, 
1926), pp. 249-254, W. Deonna discusses the above subject (reference, Chapouthier 
in 1925, p.427). Thediscussion is concerned with the schematic use of the triangle 
to represent the human torso. This use is not an Aegean heritage (as was claimed 
by Chapouthier) but is independent, universal, spontaneous the world over. 
Figures are shown demonstrating this use among primitive minds in many places 
and times. 

The Greek Dance and the Cinema.—In L’ Acropole, i, 4 (Oct.—Dec., 1926), pp. 
315-320, ALEX. PHILADELPHEUS discusses the ancient Greek dance, comparing it 
to the modern cinema, as being ‘‘the same mute presentation of dramas, comedies, 
and subjects of all sorts.” 

Greek Dogs with Spotted Coats.—A note from some yet unpublished material on 
the names and breeds of Greek dogs, now published by J. Gennapivs in J.H.S., 
xli, 1926, pt. 1 (pp. 42-43), concerns a definition found in Hesychius: 6dves- 


Kbves of muppol Svres wéAava orduara elxov. As dogs with black mouths were not 
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known in the West until the recent introduction of ‘‘chows” from China, the text 
is to be suspected, and a consideration of the uses of the various forms ¢goNés, 
roXis, yoda, etc., both in ancient and in modern Greek, where they seem to de- 
note a small, round, thin object like a scale or sequin, suggests as a probable 
correction, oriyuara for créuara, ‘‘dogs with reddish brown coats spotted with 
black.”” Such dogs are seen in Greece today. 

Greek Seals of the Geometric Period.—In Ant. J., vii, 1 (Jan., 1927), pp. 
3843, pl., StranLEY Casson writes about certain Greek seals ranging over practi- 
cally all of the geometric period to the early classical Greek art. Specimens dis- 
cussed have come from the Argive Heraeum, Melos, Delos, Mycenae, Attica, and 
others are of uncertain provenance. A group of these seals is characterized by the 
artist’s inability to make intelligent use of the field ornament. The treatment is 
coarse and crude. Comparison with later and better work leads to the conclusion 
that seal-cutting was heavily influenced by Minoan and Mycenean seals, but that 
alike in the choice of his subjects and the style of treatment the artist drew upon 
his own resources. The kinship with geometric vases is plain. The absence of 
Oriental influence should be noted. 

The Land Frontiers of Attica.—In a study of the northern and western bound- 
aries of Attica, based on personal investigation of the sites and on passages from a 
wide range of ancient and some modern writers, L. CHANDLER traces a line of 
major fortifications with their outposts, which commanded the various roads from 
Athens and Eleusis into Bovotia and the Megarid, and discusses the changes in the 
actual line of demarcation in successive periods. The northern line of defences, 
Eleutherae, Oinoe, Panacton, Phyle, Deceleia, Aphidna, follows the natural bound- 
ary of the Parnes range and extends to the sea at Rhamnus, while Oropus some- 
times belonged to Attica and sometimes to Bovotia. A similar natural boundary 
separating Attica from Megara in classical times is the southward extension of the 
same mountain mass, and terminates in the twin peaks called Kerata. J.H.S., 
xlvi, 1926, pt. 1, pp. 1-21; map, 14 figs. 

LEONTION.—In Ath. Mitt., 1, 1925, pp. 71-76 (1 inserted plate), F. B6LTE 
discusses the location of Leontion in Achaea. Leake located it at Kastritsi, and 
Tritaia at H. Andreas; others reversed the locations of the two ancient sites, placing 
Leontion at H. Andreas. But Wilhelm showed that Tritaia must be placed near 
H. Marina. The additions which the Vatican palimpsest makes to Strabo, VIII, 
388 (Rome, 1887), contain references to Leontion. Frgs. LX XVI and LXXVII 
add: Tperaia ris Papaixys éyamwrerac Aclovrngias xai Aacwycias; this 
confirms Wilhelm and also supports Leake’s location of Leontion. Frg. LX XVI, 
5 ff., which adds ... xai Acovrnoia, fv “Avriyovos & Trois "Axaicis 

1. gxeoev), supplies a note on Polyb. II, 41, 10. 

MYKONOS.—In Ath. Mitt., |, 1925, pp. 37-44 (1 pl.; 2 figs.), H. Mésius de- 
scribes the remains of ancient structures on the island of Mykonos. These include 
a large fountain of the type of Upper Peirene on Acrocorinth and of fountains in 
Delos and at Tegea; and three round towers, one with its gateway still standing. 
Near each tower is a rectangular court. These structures were watch towers and 
rallying places in case of attack by sea. There are no clear indications of date; 
similar buildings on other islands are assigned to the fourth or the third century 
B.C. 

PALAIOCASTRO.— In 1909 Arvanitopoulos secured most of the gold and silver 
treasure from a Hellenistic tomb at Palaiocastro in Thessaly, but some of the ob- 
jects passed through the channels of trade to the Museum f. Kunst u. Gewerbe at 
Hamburg. These, and a few others in private possession, are published by H. 
KiraMann-KoseEt (Ath. Mitt., 1, 1925, pp. 167-191; 3 pl.; 4 figs.). They include 
three earrings, one with a medallion of Athena and two with pendant figures of 
Eros; a necklace from which hang masks of the New Comedy, and several un- 
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attached pendants in the form of putti, Nereids, Maenads, masks and reliefs of 
Itonian Athena, the latter paralleled by coins struck after 196 B.c. The objects 
differ in style: some are of native workmanship of the early second century, others 
finely wrought and imported, perhaps from Athens, are a century earlier. The 
treasure has less artistic value than many of the finds of southern Russia; its impor- 
tance lies in the union of native and imported art and in the evidence for dating it 
approximately. 

The ‘‘Proskynesis” and the Hellenistic Ruler Cult.—Contrary to the opinion 
of many modern scholars, it can be shown that the ‘‘salutation”’ of the Persian 
kings, when performed symbolically at ceremonial banquets in the absence of the 
king, was an act of worship involving an Indo-European conception of a divine 
‘‘double” similar to that of the Greek a&ya0és daiuwy and the Latin Genius; that 
Alexander, in taking over the custom in a modified form, himself being present, 
gradually brought about the acknowledgment of his own divine character as 
identified with the d&ya6és daiuwy; and that this idea passed on through his 
Hellenistic successors to the Roman Emperors. L. R. Taytor, J.H.S., xlvii, 
1927, pt. 1, pp. 59-62. 

Skyros.—In Arch. Eph., 1923, p. 102-116, Micuart DepHNER describes the 
prehistoric quarries on the island of Skyros. Traces of dwellings of this period 
have been destroyed recently in quarrying stones for a wallfora cemetery. A cave 
which yielded some pottery was probably a shelter for the workmen. At Phourka 
projecting pieces of rock were severed by means of a rope which was wet and dipped 
in sand and which was perhaps further enforced by weaving into it pieces of flint. 
The rope was drawn back and forth by workmen stationed on either side of the 
rock. When achannel of sufficient depth was thus obtained, wedges of wood were 
inserted at intervals and wet until the rock was severed. Traces of ancient remains 
are abundant at Markesi, among them a quarry of poros, from which apparently 
were cut the stylobate blocks of the neighboring temple of Poseidon. At a place 
called Colonas above the modern quarry of an English company, are remains of a 
quarry of white marble; at Epano Colonas, et al., Roman quarries of varicolored 
marble. The persistent tradition that gold was found on Skyros is doubtless due 
to a bit of gold leaf from a Cycladic grave having escaped into adjoining soil. 

Some Attic Grave Reliefs and Inscriptions.—At the April (1926) meeting of the 
Berlin Archzological Society, A. BRUECKNER discussed the significance of the 
figures and scenes on Attic grave stelae, a subject not yet thoroughly investigated. 
That the mirror held by a woman, as on a fragment of a mid-fifth-century stele in 
Berlin and a slightly later copy of the same motive in the Boston M. F. A. (No. 23) 
may have a religious or ritual significance, is suggested by the presence of the mirror 
and other accessories of the toilet in the votive terracottas found at the shrine of 
Persephone in Locri Epizephyrii, where they apparently symbolize the preparation 
for the bridal of the goddess with Hades. The earlier stelae were for single 
graves and had but one figure in the relief, but in the latter part of the fifth century, 
family groups began to appear, and from about 400 B.c., when family burial plots 
were laid out along the streets leading from the Dipylon and Eleusinian Gates, and 
high retaining walls were built up to furnish depth of earth, still larger and more 
elaborate monuments were set up on the edge of the lot, facing the street, and the 
groups which they contained represented, not necessarily those who had died, but 
the persons to whom the plot belonged, often two generations of the family. 
Sometimes the names of parents and others of an older generation are found with 
those of the proprietor and his immediate family. The names of the members of 
the family were also sometimes inscribed on a pair of tall marble lecythi, which were 
placed at the outer corners of the lot to mark its limits. Another form of monu- 
ment is illustrated by a long slab, 1.80 m. long and .48 m. high, on which eight 
named figures, in three groups, represent Cephisodotus and his wife and their 
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relatives. As the ends of the slab are cut for joining with other slabs, it was 
evidently part of a low, rectangular monument, either a basis or a box-like struc- 
ture, perhaps representing a stage in the evolution of the sarcophagus. Arch. 
{nz., 1926, cols. 264-276; 4 figs. 

Thracian Chariots.—In B.C.H., xlix, 1925, pp. 347-437 (13 figs.) GrEoRGES 
Sevure begins the publication of the results of studies of this subject prosecuted 
during the last twenty-five years. The object is to publish all the material belong- 
ing to ancient chariots discovered in Thrace. Owing to the unsettled conditions 
of the Balkan world, further excavation with a view to determining their exact 
construction is impossible, and the work must be limited to a catalogue of the 
objects and fragments already found at various sites. Iron was used for wheels, 
axles, and parts devoted to traction: bronze for the ornamentation of the body of 
the chariot and the pole, silver and enamel for the decoration of the harness and the 
trappings of the occupants. Often valuable indications as to the dimensions of the 
chariot of which they were a part can be derived from the size of such objects. 
Where decorative patterns are employed for the embellishment of a chariot, it is to 
be noted that an enormous majority of them have to do with the cult of Dionysos. 
Different types of chariots, for war or parade, are discussed, their similarities and 
points of difference noted, and the evidence of representations on sculptures, coins, 
ete., is examined. After this introduction, the objects themselves are described, 
beginning with historical sketches of great length and thoroughness of the dis- 


coveries at two sites—Pastoucha (pp. 364-394) and Iamboli (pp. 395-401). The 
last part of the article is devoted to a classification and catalogue of the objects 
found. This elassification lists the objects under the following headings: A, 


Harness; B, Traction; C, Platform; D, Superstructure; E, Furniture; F, Fittings; 
G, Miscellaneous and associated objects, with or without any direct connection 
with the chariot itself or its occupants. In all, ninety-two numbers belonging to 
these different categories are listed, all from Pastoucha. This investigation will 
be continued in one or more later articles. 

Unlocking the Gates of Greek Cities.—A mechanical device by which the 
balanagra, or key, was made to grasp and pull out the balanos, or vertical bolt, 
which secured the wooden beam, mochlos, of a Greek city gate, is inferred from 
passages in Aeneas Tacticus, by 8S. A. HANpForD, in J.H.S., xlvi, 1926, pt. 11, pp. 
IN1—1584; 3 figs. 


ARCHITECTURE 


Amphiareion.—-In Arch. Eph., 1923, pp. 168-169, B. Leonarpos gives a con- 
densed summary by rooms and numbered areas of the progress of his excavations 
at the Amphiareion in 1923. The season's excavations were chiefly confined to the 
section south of the western part of the processional way. Fourteen bronze coins 
and one silver coin were found and deposited in the Numismatic Museum at 
\thens. Errata in previous reports and new readings of inscriptions from the 
Amphiareion are appended. 

ATHENS.—The So-Called ‘Portico of the Giants.”—In B.C’. H., 1, 1926, pp. 
183-212 (pls. XI—XII: 8 figs.) C. Van Essen makes a study of this monument, 
aided by the Danish architect Andersen, a member of the French School at 
\thens, who supplied the elevation and plan that accompany the article. This 
portico is situated in the Agora, between the so-called ‘‘Theseion”’ and the Stoa of 
\ttalus, and has been partly cleared, its foundation being about 2 m. below the 
present ground level. It is composed of four columns, against which the figures 
which give it its name. are engaged, of one of which columns only the foundation 
remains. The present condition of each of these columns is carefully described, 
showing that their foundations were built up of re-used material from earlier con- 


structions. A number of fragments of inscriptions, sculptures, etc., have been 
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found associated with this monument; some still remain in the enclosure, others 
have been removed to the museums. At three different times (in 1858, 1871 and 
1912) excavations were conducted at this site by the Greek Archaeological Society, 
and the results of these researches are briefly summarized. Those of 1871 and 
1912 revealed traces of the plan of a building in the level below that of the portico, 
proving that prior to the construction of the latter, there was an apsidal building 
or basilica on the site, on which the pillars of the portico, with their foundations, 
were superimposed. A tentative restoration of this earlier edifice is given. It 
appears to have faced east and west, the apse being at the west; at the east there 
was apparently a portico; at the north, where the “ Portico of the Giants” is now, 
there were three entrances, while the south is restored with shops. The date of this 
monument cannot be determined by the extant remains, but it is suggested that it 
goes back to Roman times, of at least the beginning of the first century B.c., and 
perhaps a little earlier. The ‘‘ Portico of the Giants,’’ usually dated as of the period 
of Hadrian, is more probably of a far later date; the pillars certainly are of the age of 
the Antonines, while the bases with their reliefs may not be till the period of 
Diocletian or Constantine. The question next taken up is of what sort of edifice 
they were a part. It is considered that the pillars originally supported an archi- 
trave, and the suggestion is made that it was originally a monument like 
the ‘‘Incantada”’ at Salonica, the remains of which are now in the Louvre, and 
which can be reconstructed from a similar building in the palace of Diocletian at 
Spalato. For the form of these monuments, reference is made to a building for- 
merly existing in Bordeaux, demolished in 1677, known as “‘ Les Tutelles,’”’ dating to 
the time of Septimius Severus, the purpose of which is uncertain. Of the ‘‘ Portico 
of the Giants”’ the western pillar was headless, when first brought to the attention 
of archaeologists, although it originally, of course, had a head; the present one was 
found at Eleusis and fitted to the body in 1896. A similar head was later found at 
Eleusis, and is in the local museum. It is suggested that there was a similar 
monument at Eleusis also. In its original state, reliefs were doubtless added on 
the entablature, upheld by the columns, and as two of the extant figures are cer- 
tainly Tritons, a marine subject is suggested for these reliefs. The final conclusion 
is reached that the monument may well have been a gate leading to the agora, 
built about the period of Constantine. The article ends with an appendix, giving 
references to previous studies of the monument, and its condition in the nineteenth 
century 

The Date of the “‘ Treasury of Atreus.”’—An argument for dating the two latest 
of the tholos tombs at Mycenae—the Treasury of Atreus”’ and the ‘Tomb of 
Clytemnestra’’— in the early fourteenth century B.c., the first part of the LH II 
period, contemporary with LM IIIa and the Tel-el-Amarna finds, is published by 
\. J.B. Wace in J.H.S, xli, 1926, pt. 1 pp. 110-120 (4 figs.). He is especially con- 
cerned to refute certain views in favor of an earlier date expressed by Sir Arthur 
Evans (ibid., 1925, pts. 1 and 2), and bases his reasoning on the resemblance to the 
megaron at Tiryns in the advanced style of the masonry and the technique of the 
carved spiral ornament (hammer-dressed, sawn conglomerate; low relief with inlay) 
and on the classification as early LH III, of a sherd found in an undisturbed 
earth deposit under the threshold of the ‘‘ Treasury.”’ 

East Gable of Zeus Temple at Olympia.-—In the generally accepted arrangement 
f the central group in the east gable of the Zeus temple at Olympia Oenomaus and 
Sterope are placed on the left side of Zeus and Pelops and Hippodamia on his right. 
Recently Studniezka, followed by Buschor and Frickenhaus, and Schrader have 
proposed a transposition of the two royal pairs. The arguments for the change 
all assume the visible participation of Zeus in the action. The parted lips of Oeno- 
maus show that he is speaking, either announcing the terms of the contest before 
the sacrifice (Studniezka), or, after the sacrifice, repeating his oath. In either case 
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Zeus must be listening to Oenomaus: therefore the two must look towards each 
other. Buschor adds that the attitude of the ‘‘seers’’ at either end of the gable, 
with their gaze fixed intently on the central group, demands some action there: 
hence Zeus must take some visible part in it. 

These arguments are based on the interpretation of the group. F. WINTER 
(Ath. Mitt., 1, 1925, pp. 1-11) argues in defense of the older restoration that any 
interpretation must start with the figures whose positions are fixed by the shape 
of the gable. Among these are the two chariots, with their horses, and a human 
figure behind either chariot. The figure behind the chariot in the left wing of the 
gable holds the reins: hence this chariot is ready to start and must belong to Pelops 
The figure behind the other chariot, whether he is a seer or not, is not concerned 
with the horses. These have no groom; they are not ready for the start, and must 
be the horses of Oenomaus. Pelops, who must stand near his own horses, there- 
fore, belongs in the left half of the gable, on the right side of Zeus. The female 
attendant in front of the horses in the right half, assigned by Studniezka to Hippo- 
damia, more appropriately belongs with Sterope, since a queen, rather than a 
princess, is attended when she appears in public. The direction of Zeus’s glance, 
towards the right, is an indication of favor, cf. Apollo in the west gable—and Zeus 
favors Pelops. The latter, if placed on the right of Zeus, would be on the spec- 
tator’s left, a position which the victor, as a rule, holds in Greek art, from archaic 
times to the Alexander mosaic. Compare, for example, the contest on the Duris 
vase (F.-R., pl. 54), which is not much older than the gable group, and by reason 
of its symmetrical composition and the attitude of Athena is an instructive 
parallel. 

The artistic tendency of the period to which the gable group belongs favors the 
traditional arrangement of the central figures. Archaic art dealt with a definite 
act or action; it told a story. But after the Persian wars, in the time and under 
the influence of Polygnotus, art tended to portray rather personality and ethos 
The east gable does not so much point to the outcome of the action, or show its 
external circumstances, as it characterizes the heroes. This characterization is 
produced less by facial expression than by the pose. Oenomaus, relying on his 
own powers, counts on victory, and his attitude shows this. Pelops’ slightly bowed 
head shows not less confidence, but more reliance on the assistance of the gods 
The attention of the two heroes is fixed on their horses. It is the moment 
before the start. All the preliminaries are over, including the sacrifice 
Oenomaus turns towards his retinue; his lips are parted because he is 
giving orders to make ready his steeds. The more modest bearing of Pelops, due 
to his reliance on divine help, is in keeping with the religious spirit aroused by the 
Persian wars. Not long before the gable group was made, Pindar had given a 
new form to the myth, in which the victory of Pelops was gained by the help of a 
god rather than through the treachery of Myrtilus. It is this loftier conception 
of the source of victory which the east gable group interprets. 

The Eastern Pediment of the Archaic Temple at Delphi.—In FR. Arch., xxvi, 
1927, pp. 33-42 (fig.), P. pe La Coste-Messeviére discusses the figures in the 
eastern pediment of the archaic temple at Delphi (see F. Courby, B.C.H., xxxviii, 
1914, pp. 327 ff.; F. Poulsen, Delphische Studien, Acad. Denmark, 1924, viii, 5 
and concludes that they are to be arranged as follows: In the southern corner the 
lion and the bull; then three draped maidens (f, ¢, 5); then the chariot in which, 
behind the horses, stands Leto (y) with Apollo at her right, towards the maidens, 
and Artemis at her left; then three youths (a, 8, y); then the lion and the stag in 
the northern corner. This arrangement fits better than any other the measure- 
ments of the pediment. 

Origin of Temple Roof.—The suggestion that the Greek temple roof originated 
in a clay roof raised in the center so as to shed water (Ath. Mitt., 1923, pp. 52 ff 
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is supported by evidence from primitive dwellings found today in Mesopotamia. 
In these the clay is thicker in the middle of the roof; under the clay short lateral 
poles extend from the outer walls to a longitudinal pole which is supported by posts 
set up on the long axis of the building. Increasing the height of these posts would 
make a pitched roof (O. Reutuer, Ath. Mitt., 1, 1925, pp. 112-116; 4 figs.). 

Parthenon.—In Arch. Eph., 1923, pp. 1-5, FRANz StupNiczKa discusses further 
the sixth metope from the south side of the Parthenon. In J. Arch. J., 1921, he 
had announced his discovery that a head found in 1913 in a late Byzantine wall 
near the Varvakeion fitted exactly to a torso of a Lapith in the sixth south metope. 
The metope is archaic in style, the drapery unvaried, the action lifeless. The 
Lapith was brandishing not a sword, as stated in the British Museum Catalog, but 
aclub. His facial expression may be compared to that of Myron’s Diskobolos, as 
was first pointed out by Kouriouniotes in Arch. Eph. 1913, p. 200. A closer 
analogy is furnished by the head from Perinthos in Dresden. The original ar- 
rangement of hair on the forehead may be seen in a head in Leningrad, 
(Arndt, Denkméiler, 542). A third replica recognized recently in the store-rooms 
of the Vatican by Amelung is to be published in Atti della Pontifica Accademia di 
Archeologia, (cf. Miinch. Jahr., 1921, 161). 

Pre-historic Dwelling.—The long-accepted view that the type of a pre-historic 
dwelling is to be recognized in the small steatite model found in Melos and now in 
Munich, is challenged by F. OrLMANN (Ath. Miitt., 1, 1925, pp. 19-27; 2 figs.), who 
explains the model as that of a granary with seven cylindrical receptacles, the 
whole structure being raised from the ground on short pillars for protection from 
moisture and rodents. Modern parallels are cited, and, from antiquity, an 
Egyptian model from El Kab. The attempt to derive the Mediterranean rec- 
tangular dwelling with a court, from an earlier round building cannot therefore 
find support in the model from Melos. 

Restoration of North Colonnade of Parthenon.—In C. R. Acad. Insc., 1925, 
pp. 167-175, M. BaLanos writes of his plans to restore the north colonnade of the 
Parthenon. Of the seventeen columns of the north side (counting the corner 
columns) eight were thrown down by the explosion of 1687; in 1840-1842 two were 
restored completely and three partially. Few of the necessary parts were lacking; 
eight drums were completely lacking and ten needed to be in part completed. Of 
eight capitals only two were lacking, and of nine blocks of the external architrave 
two were complete, three were broken in two, and two were more seriously broken. 
Of the last two only the middle part still existed. For the missing drums Balanos 
proposed to have a central part of Peiraeus stone as a core, and to form the fluted 
outside of cement coated with small pieces of marble which would weather some- 
what like the genuine and yet would be evident repairs. To use marble would be 
prohibited by the cost. (This work, as is well known, has since been carried 
toward completion by Mr. Balanos, the sum of several thousand dollars having been 
raised through the efforts of John H. Finley, in order to carry the task through 
properly.) 

The Shaft Graves at Mycenae.—In Ath. Mitt., xl (1915; issued 1927), pp. 
113-230: 6 pls; 5 figs., G. Karo publishes a detailed study of the shaft graves at 
Mycenae. The article was prepared and part of it was set up in type during 1914— 
1916. Notes added recently call attention to publications which have appeared 
since that time. The excavations of Wace have changed some of the author’s con- 
clusions. A full publication of the shaft graves is in prospect. 

The shaft graves were at first outside the walls of the citadel. Some time after 
the last grave was made the ring with its supporting walls was built so as to form a 
cemetery, and buildings arose near it. Then the great wall which includes the 
Lion Gate was constructed, so that both the cemetery and the adjacent buildings 
were within the fortifications. 
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The dead were buried in full costume, the men in their armor. Apparently the 
bodies were laid upon the ground; at least there is no certain evidence of wooden 
coffins as Stais held. The pottery indicates that the graves all lie within the 
sixteenth century B.c. More and better vases of clay were found in the poorer 
tombs, for the vases in the richer tombs were of metal. 

The reliefs on the stelae are the work of native artists. They show that the 
sculptor’s art was still undeveloped at Mycenae. The excellence of the composi- 
tion and the low relief point to the influence of frescoes. The work of native 
craftsmen is seen also in ornaments of thin gold made not for wear in life, but only 
for the dead, and in thin cups of inferior workmanship. The amber, of which 
hundreds of pieces were found, chiefly beads, is certainly of Baltic origin. Likewise 
imported from the north were golden earrings and links of gold belonging to an 
armband. A large kettle and a few of the weapons show northern, rather than 
Cretan, affiliations. The finest ornaments and offerings are Cretan. They were 
either imported or made in Mycenae by Cretans. They include articles of ala- 
haster, ivory, faience, ostrich-egg rhyta, fine heavy cups of precious metal, daggers, 
swords and finger-rings. Strangely, no Cretan vases of stone, other than ala- 
baster, were found in the shaft graves, and no stone lamps or mirrors. Certain 
plates of faience, rock-crystal and ivory, found in Grave IV, probably are the re- 
mains of a gaming-board similar to the one found at Cnossus. To this apparently 
belongs a ‘‘ piece,’’ made of bone and inscribed on one side, which was found in the 
Same grave 

Of the golden ornaments many are too fragile for wear, and must have been made 
only for the grave. That this was their use is further indicated by clippings of 
gold, as well as chips of ivory, left over after making some of the ornaments; as 
belonging to the dead they were buried with them. The diadems of the women 
were copies, made in gold leaf, of crowns which the Mycenaean princesses wore on 
formal occasions. The gold leaf must have been mounted on a sort of cap made of 
leather or of some other firm material. The crowns seem to have been of two mod- 
els, one rather low and broad and usually surmounted by flowers made of gold leaf, 
the other high and dentated, like the medieval crown. The latter model is recon- 
structed by the author on the analogy of the chryselephantine statuette in Boston 
and the head-dress of the goddess from the temple repositories at Cnossus. The 
diadems were probably worn by the dead, and not, as Stais thought, fastened to 
the biers on which the bodies lay. The Mycenaean ladies, in contrast to those of 
Crete, used hairpins and wore earrings. The latter are found even upon the gold 
mask of a child 

Of the men’s weapons, which in the richer graves were so numerous as to make 
the graves veritable armories, the broad, massive knives and the more primitive 
daggers, with mushroom-headed rivets on the hilt, are native; a short broad- 
bladed sword and a peculiar spear-head with a ferrule on either side show northern 
affiliations; the other lances, swords and daggers are Cretan. The famous inlaid 
daggers are finer and earlier than any yet found in Crete. The graves contained 
also ornaments belonging to scabbards and baldrics, golden bosses and plates from 
wooden shields, and boar’s teeth, plume-holders of bone and even a smal! plume of 
gold leaf, from helmets. Cuirass and greaves are lacking. Bows were still in 

honor; the arrow-heads were of flint or obsidian. Altogether, the shaft graves 
offer the best collection of weapons in antiquity. 

The graves contained a great variety of household utensils, chiefly those con- 
nected with the toilet and the banquet. The golden balances are too fragile for 
actual use. The butterflies on the scale-pans seem to indicate a connection with 
the dead. Crete offers no parallel. The drinking vessels of metal show a pre- 
ponderance of Cretan over native types. Iron, it may be remarked, is not found 
in the shaft graves, except possibly in the composition of plates ornamenting the 
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blades of four daggers. In Mycenaean times iron was a precious metal and very 
rare, iron finger-rings being found in the earliest bee-hive tombs. 

The art of the objects found in the shaft graves indicates a period of transition. 
In the pottery foreign influences are coming in, some from Minoan, that is, 
eastern, Crete, others from centers closely related to this, but not identical, possibly 
from western Crete (? At the same time the native Argive technique also flour- 
ishes. In the metal work native art is seen in the masks and earrings and in the 
ornaments which are related to the art of the latter. Later came Cretan influence, 
which did not submerge the native art, but blended with it: we find native forms 
with Cretan ornamentation. The Minoan interest in life is seen along with the 
native penchant for purely ornamental decoration. Finally, the inlaid daggers 
are the work of Cretan artists, who took Egyptian themes, but gave them life. 
It is hard to see how these and other precious works of Cretan art could have been 
commercial importations. The Mycenaean kings, who loved war and the chase, 
would have been likely to have had little but booty or slaves to sell. Perhaps the 
Cretan works of art were ransoms for Cretan captives, and perhaps some of these 
captives may have helped to introduce Minoan art to Mycenae. It is not unlikely 
that excavations in western Crete might help to solve many of the problems which 
the contents of the shaft graves present. 


SCULPTURE 


Assyrian or Egyptian Influence on Greek Statues.—Rodenwaldt’s view (Ath 
Vitt., 1921, 34) that in the early draped Greek statue Assyrian, rather than Egyp- 
tian, influence is seen, because in the earliest Greek draped figures and in Assyrian 
statues—as contrasted with Egyptian—the garment reaches to the ground and 
only the toes appear, is opposed by E. Loewy (Ath. Mitt., 1, 1925, pp. 28-36) for 
these reasons: 1. The type of garment may determine the representation of the 
feet; there are Egyptian statues in which the feet are not fully shown, and early 
Greek draped figures do not invariably show merely the toes. 2. Since Roden- 
waldt’s observation does not apply to Assyrian reliefs, the long garment may be 
explained rather as simplifying the static problem of the statue and as making less 
demands on the art of the early sculptor. 3. The heads of the Greek statues are 
more like the Egyptian; the Assyrian beard is missing. 4. The Assyrian statues 
in question are all male, the Greek, female. 5. The Apollo type is admitted by 
Rodenwaldt to be Egyptian; the Ionians had dealings with Egypt, as well as with 
Assyria, even before Psammetichus opened Egypt to them. Loewy refuses to 
accept Poulsen’s theory of Hittite influence in place of his own preference for the 
Daedalid tradition. Against Deonna’s rejection of Egyptian influence on the 
Apollo type he calls attention to the closed hands of early Apollos, which seem 
hard to explain as a motif independently developed by the Greek sculptors. 

Corinthian Statues.—In Jh. Oest. Arch. I., xxiii, 1926, pp. 47—52, J. BANK6 
comments on the identification by Swift (A./.A., xxv, 1921, p. 337) of the four 
statues found at Corinth in 1914-1915. Bank6, from Swift's illustrations and 
arguments, thinks he has identified a bronze bust, inthe Kunsthistorisches Museum 
in Vienna, as Lucius Caesar. 

The Date of the Niké of Samothrace.—The objections to Benndorf’s identifica- 
tion of the Victory of Samothrace with the figure represented on a coin of Deme- 
trius Poliorcetes of about 306 B.c.—a matter of history as well as of attitude—and 
to the various suggestions for a second or first century origin—a matter of style 
are stated by A. W. Lawrence in J.H.S., xivi, 1926, pt. ii (pp. 213-218; 2 figs. 
He finds the statue distinctly classical in style and especially allied to the work of 
Timotheus as seen at Epidaurus and to other works of the latter half of the fourth 
century, and suggests that the naval battle which it commemorates was an event 
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of the Hellenic War, beginning in 323, in which Athens fought against Antipater 
and the Macedonians and lost the control of the sea forever. The battle took place 
in the first year of the war, in or near the Hellespont (A.J.A., 1913, 515), and the 
nearest sanctuary in which the victor could erect a monument was that on Samo- 
thrace, the island from which the gods had watched the Trojan War (//. XIII, 2). 

Julian the Apostate.—In Arch. Eph., 1923, pp. 115-123, Panaciores Kas- 
TRIOTES discusses a head of Julian the Apostate (No. 2006 in the catalog of sculp- 
ture in the National Museum at Athens). It was once inserted above the door of 
a house near Monasteraki Station and was transferred to the Museum about the 
close of the last century. He establishes its identity by comparing it with the 
head from Ephesus, the statues in the Louvre and the Cluny Museum, and with 
the bust at Acerenza, as well as with contemporary descriptions of Julian’s physiog- 
nomy. The headdress proclaims him high priest of the ancient religion. 

The Metope with Quadriga from Selinus.—<A group of silver and copper coins 
which have either a quadriga or a single horse with rider shown in full face, has now 
been definitely assigned to Chalcis in Eubora. The quadriga in this position was a 
favorite subject in archaic art, occurring on Corinthian, Attic, and Chalcidian bl. 
fig. vases, gems, bronze and terracotta plaques, etc., but here it seems to have 
a special local association with the iepds yauos and the kindred myth of Hera 
Henioche, Hera holding the reins. Mount Oche, in the southern part of Eubcea, 
was one of the reputed sites of the Sacred Marriage, and its name seems to be con- 
nected with dxos, chariot. The myth of Hera Henioche was prevalent on the 
mainland with which Eubora was so closely akin in customs and beliefs, and 
was embodied in a definite work of art at Lebadeia, possibly also at Chalcis. 
It seems to have come down to us in the quadriga metope from Temple C at Seli- 
nunte, to which it may have been carried through successive generationsof colonists. 
If the mutilated figure of the driver in this relief is Hera, the two female figures at 
the sides are her attendants, holding up the ends of her veil, and the fragments of a 
second quadriga found near this one may belong to a pendant metope with Zeus. 
H. GaesBiter. Jb. Arch., I., xli, 1926, pp. 1-7, pl., 1 fig. 

The Primitive Sculpture of Cyprus.—The views of J. L. Myers on the chronology 
and affinities of early Cypriote sculpture, as set forth in his Handbook of the Cesnola 
Collection, are criticised by A. W. LAWRENCE in J.H.S., xlvi, 1926, pt. ii (pp. 163- 
170; 2 pls., 5 figs.). He finds that there is no evidence for an Assyrian origin or 
for any date so early as the seventh century B.c.; that sculpture began in Cyprus 
under Egyptian influence after the conquest of the island by Amasis about 560, but 
soon became wholly Greek in development, though naturally with its individual 
characteristics, and showing, like other Greek developments, some interchange 
with Asiatic art. The columnar style of the early figures was most probably of 
Phoenician or Assyrian origin. Analogies with the Korai and the “ Bluebeard”’ of 
the Acropolis are evident. 

The Work of Kresilas and the Fifth-Century Amazons.—In a long and com- 
plicated discussion involving the views of other scholars as well as the sculptures 
themselves, E. Prunt establishes the probability that the Artemis represented by 
the statue from Aricia and the Farnese “ Hera”’ head is an early work, and the 
Athena of Velletri a later work, of Kresilas, with the head of Perikles falling 
between the two in date, while Furtwingler’s assignment of the Amazon in Berlin 
to Polykleitos and the Sosikles Amazon in the Capitoline Museum in Rome to 
Kresilas, should be exactly reversed. The Berlin Amazon by Kresilas is to be 
dated in the decade 450-440 B.c., while the Mattei Amazon, representing the work 
of Phidias, and the Pamphili Amazon (restored as Artemis) which was possibly 
the fourth member of the group at Ephesus, belong between those dates. Among 
other matters discussed are the Argive school of sculpture and its relation to 
Ionian and Athenian, the relation of the early work of Kresilas to the Tyrannicides 
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of Kritios and Nesiotes, the Charioteer at Delphi, the head of ““Odysseus”’ in the 
Museo delle Terme, the present state of knowledge about the sculptor Phradmon. 
Jb. Arch., 1., xli, 1926, pt. 1/2; pp. 1-50, 22 figs. 

Zeus Philios.—In examining the region near the Beulé Gate, G. WELTER laid 
bare a statue base embedded in a Byzantine wall above the theatre of Herodes 
Atticus. On the base was a dedicatory inscription to Zeus Philios. The place 
where the base was discovered, and the fact that dedicatory inscriptions to Zeus 
Philios have been found, both at Piraeus and at Epidaurus, within the sanctuary of 
Asklepios make it almost certain that at Athens the cult of Zeus Philios was local- 
ized in the Asklepieion on the southern slope of the Acropolis (Ath. Mitt., 1. 1925, 
pp. 165-166). 


PAINTING 


The Antimenes Painter.—A number of late black-figured vases, chiefly neck- 
amphorae and hydriae, are discussed and compared and assigned to a single 
painter, by J. D. Beastey in J.H.S., xlvii, 1927, pt. i (pp. 63-92; 4 pls., 23 figs.). 
He names the artist from the xad\és-name on a hydria at Leyden, which shows boys 
washing and oiling themselves after exercising. Other subjects treated in a similar 
style are olive-gathering, harnessing horses, mounting chariots, departure for war, 
Herakles and Pholos, Peleus and Chiron, Dionysus with attendants, the Birth of 
Athena, and .nany others in which both the general spirit of the scenes and the 
types of human and animal figures, and the detailed rendering of anatomy, drap- 
eries and accessories, have an individual character. Some difference between the 
artist’s earlier and later work can be detected, such as the introduction of the 
double curve in the terminal folds of drapery and a larger use of Ionic costume, but 
he is closely allied throughout to the early red-figure painters, especially Menon, 
who worked in both techniques. 

An Attic Dinos in the British Museum.—A large, nearly spherical bowl, which 
has been in the British Museum since 1867, has been classed with other dinoi that 
are assigned by Pottier and by Karo to an Ionic origin; but in the case of this vase 
that is a mistake, for the apparently Ionic characteristics, where they exist, are 
due to restoration, while the general design, the technique, and the original details 
are clearly Attic, though bearing some resemblance to Corinthian. Two friezes, 
a banqueting scene above a frieze of animals, cover almost the entire surface of the 
vase. In excellence of workmanship it is to be classed with the latest precursors 
of the Attic black-figured style. J.H.Iuirre. J.H.S., 1926, pt. ii, pp. 250-252; 
2 figs. 

Cycladic Vase Paintings of the Seventh Century B.C.—With the volume by 
Professor Dugas (La céramique des Cyclades, Paris, 1925) as a basis for criticism, 
H. G. G. Payne discusses this difficult subject and gives a new triple classification 
of the vases now recognized as of island origin, in the geometric and early orientaliz- 
ing stages: Linear island style, later influenced by Mycenzxan; Melian, differing 
from the preceding class in clay, varnish, and prevailing shapes, as well as in 
character of design; and Delian, to which last class perhaps belongs the group of 
four vases of island technique but imitating the decoration of Proto-corinthian and 
Rhodian ware. Comparatively little of the material has been published and much 
of it is at Mykonos or other not readily accessible places. J.H.S., xlvi, 1926, pt. 
ii, pp. 203-212; 3 pls., 2 figs. 

Early Greek Ceramic Techniques and the Homeric Poems.—In Ath. Mitt., 1, 
1925, pp. 77-111, W. Déprre xp replies to Watzinger’s criticism (N. Jhb. f. Wissen- 
schaft und Jugendbildung, 1926, 1-19) of his theory of the age and origin of early 
Greek ceramic techniques and of the date of the Homeric poems, and incidentally 
to that of Karo (Ath. Mitt., 1920, 106) with reference to the dating of Proto- 
corinthian ware. In general D., in contrast to his opponents, tends to reconcile the 
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archaeological discoveries with the Greek tradition, but in reaching his conclusions 
he started with the results of excavations, and not with the literary sources. These 
conclusions may be summed up as follows: I. Helladic pottery. The divisions, 
Early, Middle and Late, mark ethnological, rather than chronological differences. 
Although the periods may be distinct at Korakou, elsewhere there is much over- 
lapping. Both ‘‘urfirnis’’ and Minyan ware are found together with the tech- 
niques which are assigned to the other two Helladic periods, respectively: late 
Mycenaean pottery is found with both Early and Middle Helladic. One Helladic 
technique, the monochrome incised ware, was brought by the Homeric Achaeans 
from their northern home about the middle of the second millennium, B.« 
At Mycenae and a few other places this was early displaced by an imported 
technique, but elsewhere it lasted till the end of Mycenaean times. 

II. Mycenaean art. This is Old Phoenician art, 1700-1100. B.c., imported into 
both Argolis and Crete from the Red Sea, where Herodotus and Strabo place the 
early Phoenicians. The art of Crete is not sufficiently unified to justify the term 
Minoan. The Camares ware, which is found as late as M. M., could not have 
given rise to the naturalistic art of L. M.; when late Camares ware shows the ten- 
dency to naturalism it is native imitation of imported ware. The Cretansof the old 
Palace were Carians or Lycians; the later palace was built by invading Achaeans 
The vase-bearing Keftiu were not Cretans, but Old Phoenicians. These brought 
the alphabet to Greece in the days of Cadmus. That they were masters in 
decorating buildings like the Mycenaean and Cretan palaces and the palaces of 
Menelaus and Alcinous, is indicated by the tradition of Solomon’s temple and 
palace, and by the richness of later Arabian art. The ultimate origin of their art 
is India, from which it spread both west and east; hence it is said with some truth 
that the art of Japan is the successor of Cretan art. That more ‘“ Mycenaean”’ 
art has not been found in Phoenician lands is due to the lack of excavations 
The fall of the Hittites and the destruction of the Old Phoenician cities stopped 
the export of ‘‘ Mycenaean” ware to the west; in Greece the Dorians overcame the 
Achaeans and their Mycenaean art. But where the Dorians did not penetrate, 
Mycenaean art still had influence: The Euphorbos and Aristonothos vases are the 
lineal descendants of the Warrior Vase. 

III. ‘Geometric’ art. This belongs to the pre-Achaean inhabitants of Greece. 
It began early in the second millennium B.c. and not after the Mycenaean times, 
and lasted till 700 B.c.; certainly the Dipylon vases could not have been derived 
from Mycenaean pottery. 

[V. Proto-corinthian ware. This is to be dated as early as the tenth century, 
and not, with Furtwiingler, after 734 B.c. Karo allows too short a period for its 
development. It is due to the orientalizing influence of the Phoenicians after 
they founded Sidon. The tombs at Syracuse, in which early Proto-corinthian ware 
is found, belong to Phoenicians who settled there before the Greeks came. This 
oriental influence united with that of ‘‘geometric”’ art to produce the art of classic 
Greece 

V. The age of Homer. Watzinger objects to a date as early as the twelfth 
century, that Homer did not know the unwalled Cretan city, and that the mention 
of temples places the poet as late as the seventh century, for during the years 
1100-700 B.c. the Greeks had no temples. D. replies that Ithaca was an unwalled 
city, and that Ilios corresponds so closely with the archaeological remains as to 
justify the belief that Homer was familiar with the cities of Mycenaean times. 
Finally, in Homer the word temple, with two exceptions, does not have the later 
Greek meaning. The Achaeans knew only sacred groves and altars, but other 
races had temples before that time. The temple which the comrades of Odysseus 
vowed to build to Helios belonged to a Phoenician, rather than a Greek divinity 
With Athena's temple at Troy may be compared Building C of Troy VI; the 
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latter in its plan is not like the dwellings, but resembles the temple of Neandria in 
the Troad. Finally, Greek tradition, the architectural remains and the potsherds 
in the foundations, all indicate (the discussion is too extended for summary here 
that the earliest Heraeum at Olympia was built in the eleventh century. 

Fragment of a Vase from Paestum.—The scene on a vase fragment of the 
fourth century B.c., from Paestum, now in the Albertinum at Dresden, was 
interpreted by Treu (Arch. Anz., 1891, p. 23), who was followed by Rapp in Roscher 
(II, 2, 2196), as Lyeurgus pursuing Maenads (/liad VI, 130 ff.). M. BresBer 
(Ath. Mitt., 1, 1925, pp. 11-18; 1 pl.; 2 figs.) offers a new interpretation: it represents 
a situation in the action of Sophocles’ tragedy, Tereus. The king, clad in the royal 
costume of Attic tragedy, emerges in agitation from an open door; on either side a 
woman retreats. It is the moment after Tereus has discovered the true nature of 
the horrible meal which Procne and Philomela have caused to be served to him. 
The double axe in his right hand is Thracian, and is mentioned in the version of the 
myth which Apollodorus gives. By the aid of a Roman relief in Budapest the 
object in the left hand of Tereus is identified as one of the bones of the murdered 
Itys. Other vase paintings closely following the plays of Sophocles are very rare 

The Geometric Style.—In Jh. Oest. Arch. I., xxiii, 1926, pp. 16-46, GisELa 
WeyDE writes about problems of the Greek Geometric style, showing its depend- 
ency upon the Cretico-Mycenean style by means of similarities in both, of the 
motifs of the lily, the triton and the nautilus, as well as by the general likeness in 
the composition of the figures. 

The Human Figure in Dipylon Pottery, etc.—In FR. Et. Gr., xxxviii, No. 174 
Jan.—Mar., 1925), pp. 1-15, Em. CAHen discusses the representation of the human 
figure in Dipylon pottery and in that of Aegean art. The elongated canon of the 
Dipyion figures seems to show a tendency to imitate immediately and to preserve 
the Aegean type found in Mycenean and Cretan art. Compare the Vase Carrier 

of Cnossus, the Bull Fighter of Mycenae, and especially, because of their 
permanence and availability for ancient copying, the gems and ivory figures. 
This applies not merely to parts of the body but to the costume and coiffure. This 
tradition persists in truly Hellenic art until it was finally superseded by the work of 
those who copied the Ionian and Oriental types, a process which may have been 
going on at the same time and in the same place; one was old-fashioned, the 
other modern 

Nikomachos and the Painting of a Macedonian Hypogeum at Niausta.—In 
B.C.H., xlix, 1925, pp. 263-280 (pl. V1; 9 figs.) J. Srx discusses what is known of 
the work of this painter from the literary references, and the identification through 
their means of certain of his compositions in copies on coins and sarcophagi. He 
then publishes a wall-painting showing a mounted Greek in combat with a bar- 
barian, from a subterranean tomb at Niausta in Macedonia, which he seeks to 
include, on stylistic grounds, as painted under the influence of this artist, if not 
by his hand. Having established this conclusion, he then develops his theme, and 
suggests that the otherwise unknown painting of Scylla by this artist may have 
influenced the design of minor works of art, for example, an Etruscan mirror which 
he publishes: and for reasons of style he further suggests that the familiar rendition 
of Leda and the Swan, as found on Roman sarcophagi and other contemporary 
objects, may go back to an original painting by Nikomachos. 

The Old Temple on the Acropolis.—A new arrangement of the marble group in 
the gable of the Old Temple on the Acropolis is suggested by a vase in Brussels. 
In the vase painting the giant hitherto placed before Athena is the opponent of 
Poseidon. Hence the marble torso of the giant should be moved farther towards 
the right end of the gable, beyond the figure of Poseidon. The foot of a giant of 
larger proportions, identified by Heberdey, might well belong to a figure placed 
nearer the center, and therefore Athena’s opponent. A suggested restoration of 
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the whole gable group requires five pairs of antagonists. (J. Srx, Ath. Mitt., 1, 1925, 
117-122; 1 plate). 

Oriental Influence on Hellenic Cretan Art.—Oriental influence on the early 
Hellenic art of Crete is pointed out by V. Miituer (Ath. Mitt., 1, 1925, pp. 57-70; 
1 pl.; 7 figs.) on two vases from Arkadia in Crete (Liverpool Annals of Archaeology, 
1925, Pl. V, b,c). The crown of the sphinx on the first vase has Minoan and post- 
Minoan analogies, as may be seen from a hitherto unpublished terracotta head 
from Prinia (Pl. V, 1). But the wings of the sphinx, with their division into four 
fields by vertical lines, find their closest parallel in Hittite art. On the 
second vase is painted a standing draped goddess, holding in either hand a much 
stylized plant. Native Cretan features are the small waist, the geometric plants 
and the costume; possibly also the large birds, one on either side of the goddess, 
may be a native Greek religious motif, although there is a Syrian parallel. But the 
type can be traced through Ephesus and Cyprus to the Orient, especially Syria and 
Palestine. Two silver pinakes (Pl. V, 2, 3) from the unpublished finds in a 
eave in Cilicia, show Hittite influence, and seem to indicate that Greek votive 
tablets, which begin with the Geometric Period, are oriental in origin. 

The Statue of Dionysus Limnaeus.—In R. Arch., xxv, 1927, pp. 104-120 (12 
figs. on 4 pls.), G. vAN Hoorn publishes nine small red figured Attic oenochoae on 
which children are represented apparently engaged in the games connected with 
the festival of the Anthesteria. That festival was a wine festival, but had also a 
chthonic character. Various theories have been advanced relating to the procession 
at the festival and the mystic marriage of Dionysus. The existence of a statue, or 
idol in any form, of Dionysus Limnaeus has been called in question. On one of the 
vases published (Louvre, salle L, n. C. A. 16) a beardless herm appears, which may 
well represent the sacred image of Dionysus Limnaeus, though it may possibly 
represent Hermes, for he also was concerned with the Anthesteria. 

The Work of Timotheus at Epidaurus.—A study of the building inscription of 
the temple of Asclepius at Epidaurus, with its mention of payments to Timotheus 
and others for the acroteria and pediment groups, and of the remains of the 
statues themselves, has convinced K. A. NEUGEBAUER that the interpretation of 
the réiwo. made by Timotheus as “models” is correct; that he furnished the 
models for the pediment statues and himself executed three acroterial statues for 
the west pediment—a Niké on the ridge and two mounted Aurae at the corners 
and that Theodotus, the architect of the temple, executed the Niké with a bird, 
which was the central acroterion of the east end. Jb. Arch.J., xli, 1926, pt.1/2; pp. 
82-93, 12 figs. 


INSCRIPTIONS 


Attic Decree.—In Arch. Eph., 1923, pp. 116, F. Hrmuer recognizes the frag- 
ment of an Attic decree published in Arch. Eph., 1922 as a third part of 
the numismatic decree one part of which was found in Smyrna and a second on 
Siphnos. In collaboration with Giinther Klaffenbach, a new reading of the inserip- 
tion is established. A different emendation by A. Wilhelm (ef., Anz. Ak. Wien, 
1924, p. 149), is given in a footnote. 

Ibidem the same author suggests a slightly different reading of proper names in 
the epigram published in Arch. Eph., 1911, p. 61. 

Bibliography.—In R. Et. Gr., xxxix, No. 180-181 (Apr.—June, 1926), pp. 255 
258, P. Rousset (with collaborators) reports under Bulletin Epigraphique, the 
review of Greek epigraphical material collected from periodicals of Europe and 
America for the period 1923-1926, approximately. 

Decree from Salamis.—In Arch. Eph., 1923, pp. 53-58, ANronios HarzseEs 
restores the Attic decree IG? III, 317, from the shrine of Bendis on Salamis. His 
new restoration is based on the idea that the inscription was written oroxnddv, 
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as well as on a comparison with another decree from Salamis published lately by 
Keramopoulos in ‘O ’Azorvyranopuds, Athens, 1923, p. 112. 

Decree in Honor of Arkesidemos.—In Arch. Eph., 1923, pp. 163-166, MicHAEL 
DeEPHNER publishes an excellent reproduction of the decree from Skyros in honor 
of Arkesidemos, father of a canephor, and shows that the inscription is a palimpsest. 
The original honorary decree was cut in the fifth century and was used again some 
two hundred and fifty years later for other persons under other circumstances, 
some of the original letters being retained, but cut again more deeply, and others 
being erased but not always completely. A list of earlier publications of the 
inscription is given. 

DELPHI.—The Aetolian Epimeletai.—In B.C.H., 1, 1926, pp. 124-134, P. 
Rousse publishes four inscriptions from Delphi, dealing with the epimeletai of 
the Aetolian League, one of which (No. 3) is from the monument published ibid., 
pp. 107-123, by F. Coursy and P. pe La Coste-MEsseLIzRE; another of which 
was found before the French excavations had begun, and was published in 1883 by 
Stamatakis; while the other two are from the French campaigns. These four 
inscriptions are close to each other in time, being dated from the names of the 
archons at the end of the third and beginning of the second century B.c. The 
function of these officials was a combination of governor and ambassador; they 
had civil and military powers; they were expected to foster and develop good rela- 
tions between Delphi and Aetolia; it was their duty to arbitrate and settle party 
factions, and maintain law and order; and to sit as judges over legal and civil 
disputes between Delphians and outsiders who were in residence, and ownership of 
property at Delphi. The conclusion is reached that, although these epimeletai 
were officials of the Aetolian League, they were only permitted to function at 
Delphi through an agreement with the League as a whole, and that Delphi was at 
no time an active member of the League. 

DELPHI.—The Law of Cadys concerning Loans at Interest.—The place of honor 
of B.C.H., 1, 1926, is given to a posthumous article by THftopnH1Le Homo.te on the 
above subject (pp. 3-106; pls. I, II, and 4 figs.). This inscription, found at Delphi 
in 32 fragments in 1896, and added to by three more pieces in 1899 and 1900, and 
by three others previously found which were identified with it, has been published 
without commentary in the Fouilles de Delphes, I11, fase. 1, p. 155, no. 294. The 
marble slabs on which the inscription is carved belong to a building of the sixth 
century B.c., which was demolished about the fourth or fifth century a.p. They 
were orthostate blocks and formed all or part of one course of a wall, and were held 
together by swallow-tail cramps at the top. Anathyrosis was employed. The 
building to which they belonged has been identified as the Treasury of the Knid- 
ians. The extant fragments give us the beginning and end of the law, and parts of 
the middle, and show that the inscription was written in seven columns, one of 
which, the fourth, is completely lost. It was evidently cut by several hands. 
The order in which the fragments should be read is next discussed, and the reasons 
for placing them in the positions assigned them is elaborated. A transliteration of 
the text is then given (pp. 14-18), followed by a translation, showing that this law, 
passed under the archonship of Cadys, deals with loans, the lawful rate of interest 
to be exacted, the penalties for violation, the rewards for information leading to the 
discovery of any violation of the law, the method of appointing a commission to 
judge actions under the law, and other similar matters. The translation is fol- 
lowed by remarks on the letter forms and dialect employed (pp. 21-24). An 
exhaustive grammatical and textual commentary forms the next part of the article, 
in which the reasons for assigning fragments together, and for the filling in of 
lacunae are discussed and defended at considerable length (pp. 24-86). This 
leads to an historical commentary, which takes up the remainder of the article. 
The object of the law, while in general devoted to the entire subject of loans, is 
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primarily concerned with the rate of interest, fixing a maximum of 6 per cent on th 
ordinary Greek standard of 100 drachmae to the mina, or of 8.57 per cent on the 
Delphic standard of 70. The inscription is datable only by the letter forms and 
dialect employed; the name of the archon Cadys is otherwise unknown to us: and 
from these sources a date in the middle of the fourth century is suggested. To 
confirm this date an examination of what is known of the history of Delphi in that 
period is given. It isshown that we must seek the conditions which brought about 
the passage of this law among the events occurring between 390 and 360 B.c.: and 
we know from literary sources that in the century between 459 and 360 B.« 
Delphi was torn by civil strife, due to economic causes, in which the concentration 
of wealth in the hands of women and the question of marriages seem to have played 
a part. This law did not, however, solve the problem and give peace to Delphi 
it bears all the earmarks of being an emergency measure: and we know that the 
subsequent history of Delphi was far from peaceful. 

Inscriptions from the Amphiareion.—In Arch. Eph., 1923, pp. 36-52, (ef. ibid., 
1919), B. Leonarpos publishes four more inscriptions from the Amphiareion 
The first, a stele of Pentelic marble built into the spring-house, relates to repairs to 
the spring and the baths at the Amphiareion. The second, a fragmentary inscrip- 
tion, relates to the outlet pipe, but is of later date than SIG 973%, which had to do 
with the construction of the same pipe. The last two inscriptions contain lists of 
those participating in the festivals; the one a list of men and boys taking part in 
musical and athletic contests, the other a list of athletes 

A Fifth-Century Argive Inscription in Attica.—A burial mound described a- 
about 80 feet high and 250 feet in circumference, situated in the Attic plain near 
the Peirzeus, was excavated by agents of Lord Elgin in 1802—4 and found to contain 
a large alabastron or “‘lachrymatory of alabaster,” a plain marble jar about two 
feet high inside of which was a finely wrought bronze lebes used as a cinerary urn, 
and a small spray of gold myrtle leaves and flowers. The bronze urn has remained 
in the marble jar, standing in a corner of the Elgin Room in the British Museum, 
for more than a century, but when the objects that had been removed for safety 
were being restored to their places after the Armistice, it was washed, and a punc- 
tured inscription came to light, around the inner edge of the rim. This is restored 
as: hépas 'Apyelas éui rév &F ov, ‘I am [one] of the prizes of Argive Hera 
The @ isa circle of punctures with one dot in the middle; the A has the character- 
istie Argive form F; A is used for [, E for H; O for 2. The h is conjectural, 
that end of the inscription being injured, but there seem to be traces of the aspirate 
8. The date may be about 440 B.c., as the Argive alphabet died out during th 
Peloponnesian War. Apparently some Athenian athlete brought the prize home 
from an Argive contest and a descendant honored it by this funerary use. A. H 
Samira, J.H.S. xlvi, 1926, pt. 1; pp. 253-257; pl., 3 figs. 

Lesbiaca.—In R. Et. Gr., xxxviii, No. 174 (Jan—Mar., 1925), pp. 29-43, L. 
RosBert discusses under the above title the three decrees of Methymna and Eresos 
in honor of Milesian judges (discovered at the Milesian Delphinium and published 
by A. Rehm: Das Delphini m in Milet, R. Et. Gr., No. 152, pp 368-374. The 
phrase eis Messon (ef. modern ta Mesa in Lesbos) is treated as a proper name, 
presumably as the name of a sanctuary in which the board of judges met. The 
question of the political independence of this shrine and of the inter-city agree- 
ments regulating the process are the chief matters discussed 

Macedonia.—In Ath. Mitt., 1, 1925, pp. 133-138 (1 fig.), H. VoLKMANN pub- 
lishes from copies made by a Bulgarian veterinary, six inscriptions, of which three 
are new, from the vicinity of Veles in Macedonia. They are all funerary and late 

Thessalian Inscriptions.—In Arch. Eph., 1923, pp. 123-162, ApostoLos ArR- 
VANITOPOULOS continues (see 1917, p. 150) his study of inscriptions from Thessaly, 
which was interrupted by the war. In this issue are included ten inscriptions from 
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Azoros, and twenty from Doliche. Of the former the most important are the 
manumission records published in IG? 1296 (ef. J.H.S., 1913, p. 326) and dating 
from 14/16 B.c. The inscriptions from Doliche include tombstones and more 
manumission records of the Augustan period on the chronological sequence of 
which the author is able to throw some light. The article ends with the Latin 
inscription from Perrhaebia published in B.S.A., xvii, p. 193. 

Thrace.—In Jh. Oest. Arch. I., xxiii 1926, pp. 118-207, E. Katinka resumes 
his task of publishing some new and many other inscriptions from Thrace pub- 


lished already in various places. Here he gives text and some commentary on 4 
171 inscriptions, fragmentary for the most part, but many furnishing names of 


importance. 

Two Attic Epitaphs.—Two grave-stelae in the Epigraphic Museum at Athens 
have inscriptions in halting verse which read: (1) ‘‘I, Hagne, a maiden, from Asia, 
beseech thee not to lay an impure or violent hand on my tomb, nor to grudge me a 
little earth. I ask this in the name of the God of Strangers;”’ and (2) ‘‘If fate had 
given Fortunatus a length of life proportionate to his beauty, he would not by an 
untimely death have left Prudens, proconsul of Lycia, by whom he was greatly 
honored.” The first is of late imperial times, the second might, from its lettering, 
be of the third or possibly the early fourth century, but cannot be earlier than the 
reign of Marcus Aurelius, when Lycia and Pamphylia passed into the hands of the 
Senate. A.D. Nock. J.H.S., xli, 1926, pt. i; pp. 44-46. 


ITALY 


Etruscan Originality.—In Antiquity, i, 2, 1927, pp. 158-171, D. Ranpa.u 
Maclver emphasizes the unique importance of archaeology in deciding upon the 
original home of the Tyrsenoi; in proving that they came to Italy by sea, thus 
bearing out the statements of Herodotos, the only ancient author who knows any 
real facts about this mysterious people; in showing that the early art of Etruria 
was not dependent upon Greece at all; and in demonstrating that the debt of 
Rome to Etruria was immense and was purposely ignored by Roman writers. 
Maclver makes clear that a bilingual inscription or some other discovery leading 
to the possibility of reading the Etruscan language will be nothing but a key to an 
empty chamber. Of the 8,500 so-called Etruscan inscriptions only nine contain 
as much as thirty words each. They are usually of two or three words only and 
are names or statements of relationship. Perhaps a few details of religious ritual 
will be the utmost that will be important. 

Notes on Greek and Roman Beliefs and Myths.—In J.H.S., xli, 1926, pt. 1 
pp. 47-53) A. D. Nock publishes (1) a correction of his earlier inference (ibid. 
1925, p. 100), that the small stature of the initiate on a stucco relief from the Mith- 
reum at Capua indicates a belief in a rebirth as a child—it is rather the human 
stature contrasted with the divine; (2) a suggestion that the throne of which traces 
are seen against the wall of the underground basilica near Porta Maggiore at Rome 
may have been used in the ceremony of ‘‘enthroning”’ the initiate as a symbol of 
his union with the deity or as a stand for the statue of the god, as at Amyclae, 
and not necessarily as a seat for the officiating priest; (3) a conjecture that the 
table on which Jason is kneeling in the Medea relief in the same basilica (fig.) is a 
part of the apparatus of magic, the purpose being to ‘‘insulate’’ the possessor of 
the magic power to prevent its escape; (4) an inference as to the details of the ritual 
of the worship of Artemis-Hecate in the fourth century of our era, from the descrip- 
tions in the Orphic Argonautica and that of Apollonius Rhodius, of the propitiation 
f the goddess who guarded the Golden Fleece; (5) a suggestion that Saint Tychon 
of Amathus, known to us through a Life by Saint John the Eleemosynary, was the 
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same as a bishop ‘‘Tychon Tamasensis’’ (for Amathensis?) whose name occurs in 
the list of signatories at the Council of Constantinople held in a.p. 381. 

Roma Quadrata and Mundus.—In Rém. Mitt., xli, 1926, pp. 212-226, E. 
TAEUBLER reconsiders the old question of Roma quadrata and the mundus. The 
issue is whether the ancient authorities mean the establishment of a city as a 
templum in quadrate form, or the establishment of a city on a square-topped hill. 
The meaning of the statement of Solinus (I, 17) Roma quadrata, quod aequilibrium 
foret posita is examined, and Taeubler comes to the conclusion that Varro thought 
of the Palatine city as a templum, and that the name Roma quadrata was 
taken, not from the hill, but from the religious boundary of the templum. 
Roma quadrata, understood in the light of aequilibrium as used by Columella, must 
mean that an equilibrium has been established by the use of the instrument 
explained by glossators as isocra@uia, or the aequa pensatio, between two parts 
of the city. Varro therefore had in mind a picture of a cardo-decumarius 
division of the early city into halves. T. recognizes that the difficulty is enhanced 
by the uncertainty of the location of the area A pollinis, Huelsen and Richter being 
the protagonists for two quite different sites. (Taeubler seems quite unaware 
that the site of that area has been established for two years by Van Deman, inter 
al., as one quite different from the two about which he knows.) T. turns then 
(p. 220) to a consideration of mundus, to see if its identification with Roma quad- 
rata offers a solution of the difficulty. The mundus was the opening to the lower 
world, and was encased by a square stone wall. When the Tarquinian city was 
enlarged to a city of Four Regions, but manifestly not a Roma quadrata, anti- 
quarians, and perhaps the people as well, were bothered by a traditional name 
which topography could not elucidate. Roma quadrata must have been the early 
Palatine city surveyed as a templum and a sort of cardo made along the line running 


from near the Scalae Caci to the summa Sacra Via. 


SCULPTURE 


Apollonios, Son of Nestor, Athenian.—The name of the sculptor Apollonios, son 
of Nestor, Athenian, has been read by Professor Rhys Carpenter, recently elected 
Director of the American School of Classical Studies at Athens, inscribed upon one 
of the gloves of the bronze statue of a boxer in the National Museum (delle Terme) 
at Rome. The nearly effaced letters are those of about the beginning of the Chris- 
tian era. The sculptor, who is also the sculptor of the ‘‘ Belvedere Torso,”’ was 
evidently, like Agasias of Ephesus, at the head of an atelier of copies for the Roman 
palaces. (S. R., R. Arch., xxv, 1927, p. 226, from the London Times, December 
16, 1926). 

The Arch of Trajan at Beneventum: A Discussion of Roman Relief-Sculpture 
under Trajan and Hadrian.—A stylistic analysis of the monumental reliefs surviv- 
ing from the reigns of Trajan and Hadrian discloses a marked difference between 
the two periods, evidently due to the different personalities of the two rulers. 
This difference is connected by G. A. S. SNiuDER with a discussion of the dating of 
the Arch of Trajan at Beneventum and the question of the legitimacy of the adop- 
tion of Hadrian. Trajan knew and cared little about artistic matters, and in his 
time Roman sculptors brought to its highest development the native Italian ‘linear’’ 
style, which had been somewhat in the shade since the accession of Augustus; but 
with the coming to power of Hadrian in A.p. 117, there was a sudden and decided 
return to an imitation of the Greek “‘plastic’’ style and execution. The historical 
reliefs on the body of the monument at Beneventum, both under the arch and on 
the faces of the pylons, belong almost entirely to the time of Trajan, but the four 
reliefs on the attica, together with a small portion of the scene of Trajan with the 
Merchants, show the prevalence of Hadrian's taste. The difference is chiefly 
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in the grouping of the figures and the treatment of the drapery. The Italian 
method was to arrange the crowded figures of the scenes in several planes, each in 
lower relief than the one in front of it, and in other ways to give the impression of 
depth and an open or receding background, while the lines of the garments were 
conventionalized into decorative patterns or used to emphasize the action, but 
had little reference to the forms of the wearers. Folds were indicated by furrows 
and incisions into the surface of the drapery, making bold effects of light and shade. 
In the later, Hellenizing style, the figures were all brought as much as possible into 
the foreground, with a closed background seeming to press them forward, while 
the draperies, with raised and rounded folds, were more naturalistic. ‘The Arch, 
the core of which is entirely of the local stone, must have been constructed and the 
exterior finish of marble in place and most of it carved, before the death of Trajan. 
The completion of the reliefs may not improbably be connected with Hadrian's 
journey through Campania in 119-120. The effect on Roman sculpture of his 
reversion to Greek ideals was only superficial, even in his own time, and did not 
long survive. Jb. Arch. I., xli, 1926, pt. 44, pp. 94-128; 7 figs. 

Busts from Pompeii.—In Rend. Acc. Lincei, serie sesta, ii, pp. 49-56 (3 pls.), 
Errore Pais writes of three small marble portrait busts found at Pompeii and 
now in the National Museum of Naples. Two of these he thinks represent Pyr- 
rhus, king of Epirus and the third perhaps Antigonus Doson or Lysimachus. He 
calls attention to similarity of treatment in a beautiful herm of Herculaneum 
which competent scholars regard as a portrait of Pyrrhus. That the helmets of the 
Pompeian busts are ornamented with goat horns while that from Herculaneum 
bears a chaplet of oak leaves, is due, he thinks, to a desire to represent Pyrrhus as 
king of Macedonia, for Plutarch tells us (Pyrrhus, chap. II) that he wore a helmet 
thus adorned in his war against Antigonus Gonatas. These conclusions, arrived 
at by Pais twenty-five years ago, he now regards as confirmed by finds at Mahdia 
in Tunisia and near Cape Malea in Greece, where vessels carrying spoils of 
war were sunk. He enlarges on this despoiling of Greek cities and thinks that 
many so-called Roman copies of Greek works of art are really originals or copies 
by well-known Greek artists. 

Hellenistic Bronze Figure of Bes.—In Ath. Mitt., 1, 1925, pp. 123-132 (2 plates; 
2 figs.), F. W. Von Bissina publishes a bronze figure of the god Bes, now in the 
Museum at Naples. It is about 20 cm. high and served originally as a support, 
possibly of a candelabrum. In technique it unites Egyptian and Greek tradition 
and is an original work of the time of the Ptolemies. Von B. also publishes a 
limestone relief representing an ithyphallic dancing Bes, which recalls the figure of 
this god over the gate of the Heroon of Gjélbaschi, but follows less closely the older 
Egyptian type. It is Ptolemaic, rather than Roman, work. 

Pioraco.—In Not. Scav., ii (1926), pp. 383-385, G. Morerrti publishes the 
headless torso of a small statue of an ephebus in Greek marble, found in 1922. 
He regards it as a work of the early Imperial period, following a bronze original of 
the fifth century B.c. 

Strongoli.—In Not. Scav., ii (1926), p. 445, S. Ferri publishes a head of Aphro- 
dite in the Museo Civico of Cantanzaro, belonging to the second or third century 
4.D. and probably found at Strengoli. It is of mediocre workmanship, but inter- 
esting for the assymetry in the proportions of the face, which was evidently a 
device for foreshortening. 

A Temple of Artemis at Tarentum.—Although there is no definite literary or 
artistic evidence for a cult of Artemis in ancient Tarentum, yet such a cult is to be 
inferred from a series of small terracotta statuettes found there, which represent a 
cult-statue of the goddess with the attributes pertaining to her various characters, 
including the chthonic, and a local peculiarity in addition. This is a lioness-skin, 
or lion-skin without mane, worn sometimes as an apron fastened about the waist 
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by a girdle, sometimes as a headdress, and in this position often surmounted by 
the pointed cap which we see on the Dioscuri and on mortals engaged in outdoor 
pursuits. As none of the terracottas is earlier than the fifth century B.c., and 
the majority represent those aspects of the goddess which were becoming more 
prominent at that period, it seems most probable that the temple in which they 
were dedicated was built in that century. The worship of Artemis would very 
naturally be adopted in Tarentum from the mother-city of Sparta, but the lion- 
skin attribute may be due to a previous cult, perhaps of Cretan origin, to which 
the new one was assimilated, as it was to a primitive bear-cult in the case of Callisto- 
\rtemis in Arcadia D. B. Harpen, J.H1.S., xlvii, 1927, pt. i, pp. 93-101; 4 figs.) 


PAINTING 


Etruscan and Roman Portrait Painting.—In Rém. Mitt., xli, 1926, pp. 133-211 
7 Beilagen; 5 pls.), G. Kascunrrz-WEINBERG writes on the subject of Etruscan 

and early Roman portrait painting. He thinks that too much time has been spent 
on the cultural, antiquarian, or religious interpretation of Etruscan painting and 
takes Furtwingler, Koerte, and Amelung all to task for neglecting the aspect and 
influence of this kind of painting in the history of art. After crediting Sieveking, 
Weickerts, van Essen, and Bandinelli with doing some good pioneer work, the 
author says that the entire field of Etruscan art needs to be reconsidered, which he 
then proceeds to do. ‘To the already recognized Italic-Etruscan and Hellenistic- 
Etruscan groups of portrait heads Kaschnitz-Weinberg adds a third, which he 
assigns to the second century B.c., and which in the course of that century absorbs 
the earlier two and then all gradually merge into Roman characteristics. This de- 
nies the origin of Roman portraiture as being wholly the change of the early wax 
imagines to stone and bronze. The writer’s conclusions are: that Etruscan art 
developed under the influence of Greek art; that it split into the two varieties of 
Italic-Hellenistic art; that it then developed a cubist-naturalistic style in the second 
century; that then came Roman realism. 

Roman-Campanian Wall-Paintings.—In Rém. Mitt., xli, 1925, pp. 1-78, H. 
DIEPOLDER discusses the composition of Roman-Campanian wall-paintings. The 
article is illustrated with ten full-page plates, each carrying two representations of 
wall-paintings. Diepolder’s conclusions are: 1, there was already in the Hellenistic 
period a wide-spread school of landscape painters doing work of a very high order, 
as is shown by the remains of such work in the house of Livia and of Fannius 
Sinistor; 2, most of the wall-paintings of the Third Style still show the influence of 
earlier Illusionism, but they became truly classical both in landscape and in figures; 

3, the Fourth Style shows a reaction against single compositions. Figures and 
background or surroundings become a decorative entity, which is in direct opposi- 
tion to the characteristic Hellenistic work. 

Roman Pannonian Decorative Painting.—In Rém Mitt., xli, 1926, pp. 79-131 
(10 Beilagen; 10 figs.), L. v. Nacy has written an article on this subject which is 
valuable chiefly because of its full bibliography. 


RUSSIA 


Wood and Bone Work from the Altai.—In Ant. J., vi, 4 (October, 1926), pp. 
110-415 (9 figs.), A. A. ZaKknArov gives an account of certain objects which have 
come from the Altai region, Scytho-Siberian in style, and now located in the Rus- 
sian State Historical Museum in Moscow. In the collection is a broken bone orna- 
ment in the shape of a diadem bearing spiral decoration. It seems to have been 
part of a headdress. A pentagonal bone plate, also decorated with curvilinear 
fields, may have been part of the same object. A round plaque of black wood 
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measuring 12 cm. in diameter and decorated with birds (apparently swans) may 
also have served to decorate a dress or the harness of a horse. There are also 
wooden plaques with animal decoration, one in the Chinese style. The holes in 
some of these indicate that they were fastened as decorative members. 


GREAT BRITAIN 


Ancient Writers on Britain—In Antiquity, i, 2, 1927, pp. 189-196, C. G. 
STEVENs brings together the comments by ancient writers on Britain, and appends 
a good bibliographical note. 

Archaeology and Toponomy.—In Antiquity, i, 2, 1927, pp. 151-158, A. Mawer 
sums up the importance of the mutual relations of place-names and archaeological 
studies from the Survey publications of the four counties of Buckinghamshire, 
Bedfordshire, Huntingdonshire, and Worcestershire (the last. shortly to be issued). 
Among the more important identifications are Totternhoe from Old English tot- 
ern, ‘‘look -out house,’”’ and hoe, “‘hill,’”’ and weard-setl meaning “‘watch-seat.’’ The 
Fosse Way must have been called Fos from a British adaptation from the Latin 
fossa; e.g., Ditchford in Worcestershire and Ditcheat in Somerset, ditch-yat or 
-gate. Harrow-names are relics of OE-hearg, ‘‘heathen temple.” 

Bronze Implements from London.—In Ant. J. vii, 3 (July, 1927), pp. 294-298, 
3 figs., R. E. M. WHEELER writes about a few bronze implements recovered from 
the hills which form the site of London, together with certain other remains which 
have come from the river Thames. Among the relics are included socketed axes, 
a chisel, rapier-dagger, socketed spearheads, and leaf-blades with tangs. These 
instruments cover a period of perhaps 1,000 years. It is, however, impossible to 
trace out by means of them alone a complete evolution of such instruments, nor 
can it be proved by means of them, in the absence of pottery remains, that the 
site was occupied continuously during the Bronze Age. 

Christian Vikings.—In Antiquity, i, 2, 1927, pp. 172-180, W. G. CoLttinewoop 
contends that the Viking settlers in England and Ireland were largely Christianized 
in the ninth century, long before the general conversion of Scandinavia, and that 
their descendants immediately became the founders of churches which still endure. 


FRANCE 


L’Affaire Glozel.—In Antiquity, ii, 1927, pp. 181-188, O. G. 5S. Crawrorp 
excoriates the statement made September 27, 1926, by S. Reinach that the Paleo- 
lithic period might have lasted up to 5000 B.c., which Reinach based on discoveries 
at Glozel near Vichy. Mr. Crawford, after personal examination of the inscribed 
clay tablets, clay pots, harpoons of staghorn, pronounces them all to be forgeries. 
The staghorn he finds to be ‘‘bone, and fresh ‘green’ bone at that.’’ The Mag- 
dalenian character of the engravings declared by Reinach to be ‘‘decadent, but 
incontrovertible,’ both Professor Breuil and Crawford repudiate entirely. Mr. 
Crawford concludes that “the inscriptions, the engravings, and the majority of the 
other finds are forgeries; and that those who believe in their authenticity have been 
the victims of a hoax.’’ 

The Hallstatt Necropolis at Jogasses.—In R. Arch., xxv, 1927, pp. 326-348 
(fig.), and xxvi, 1927, pp. 80-146 (22 figs.), the Abbé P. Favret describes and dis- 
cusses the Hallstatt necropolis at a place called Les Jogasses, near Chouilly 
(Marne), which he has excavated. The neighboring Marnian cemetery (the term 
Marnian is preferable to Tene J) is well known. Between the Hallstatt culture 
and the Marnian there is no gradual transition; the two are different. The tombs 
of this necropolis belong to the last years of the Hallstatt civilization, with no ad- 
mixture of the Marnian. An inventory of 183 tombs and their contents is given. 
The tombs are small, seldom more than 1.80 m. in length by 0.60 m. in width. 
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Their depth varies from 0.60m. to 1.30m. They are scattered without order on 
the hillside, and their orientation is not uniform. Inhumation was the rule, 
only three (possibly four) instances of incineration having been found. The body 
was laid on its back, face upwards, and was covered with the earth dug up when 
the grave was made, then with large stones. Twelve graves contained two corpses 
each, and three contained three. In two graves two bodies lay side by side; in the 
others they were one above the other. Objects found in the graves had been 
broken before being deposited. In the 176 tombs (seven are disregarded as irrele- 
vant) 195 corpses were buried, and, since the cemetery was in use hardly more than 
half a century, the population of the community would be about 130. Apparently 
men did not wear fibulae, armlets, or the like. The inhabitants offered to their 
dead the flesh of swine, horses, and calves. Ornaments were found made 
from the teeth of the dog and the horse and from the mandible of a cat. Weapons 
found in the tombs are poignards, swords, daggers, two knives, lances, javelins, 
and arrow heads, in connection with which parts of quivers are to be mentioned 
In one tomb were four wheels of a wagon. Jewelry comprised torques of iron, 
tubular bronze, and solid bronze, bracelets and armlets (some with pendants), 
fibulae, brooches and buttons, earrings, and pendants, with much amber. Of the 
simple pottery some was decorated with incised geometric patterns, some was 
plain. Detailed examination of these objects, and comparison with objects found 
in other places, lead to the conclusion that the cemetery belongs to the end of the 
first Iron Age (the Hallstatt civilization). The ethnic position of those buried 
here is difficult to determine, but the extraordinarily high nasal bone suggests 
immigration from the Balkan regions. After the coming of the Marnian people, 
this Hallstatt tribe disappeared, perhaps towards the northwest. This necropolis 
represents a new phase of the Hallstatt civilization, directly derived from the 
classic Hallstatt Il, but differing from it. Examination of the neighboring Mar- 
nian necropolis (pp. 140-146), where fifty tombs were excavated (only two of 
which were intact), confirms the conclusion that the two cemeteries represent 
distinct civilizations, and that there was no development of the one into the other 


GERMANY 


Roman Glass from the Rhineland.—A remarkable two-handled glass vase, 
found in Cologne in 1864 and known as the “Disch cantharus” from a former 
owner, has come into Italian possession and is newly published and discussed (in 

talian) by C. ALBizzati, with a note by R. Zann, in Jb. Arch. I., xli, 1926, pt. 1/2 
(pp. 74-81; 2 pls., 5 figs.). The vase is of transparent glass, the body moulded, 
the foot blown and cut. The body is covered with a frieze of amoretti and foliage 
in gold leaf and is enclosed in a sort of cage or network of glass, attached only at 
top and bottom. As the amoretti resemble some that are found on Egyptian 
fabries and the glass cage is a feature of Syrian work, there is evidently oriental 
influence here, perhaps through the migration of workmen, but the likeness to 
undoubted Rhenish products, especially in the cantharus shape and the 
naturalistic character of the plants in the frieze, indicates a western origin. The 
vase is to be dated in the latest period of the Roman Empire. 


SPAIN 


Ancient Carmona.—In R. Arch., xxv, 1927, pp. 285-300 (9 figs.), GEORGE 
Bonsor writes of ‘‘la véritable origine de Carmona et les découvertes archéologi- 
ques des Alcores.’’ Carmona is a city of 25,000 inhabitants, 38 kilometres north- 
east of Seville. In the mountain chain of the Alcores many vestiges of early 
habitations, dating from neolithic times to the second Punic war, have been found. 
The names Carmo (Carmona), Corbon, Vis, Aira, Arva, and Cala are Iberian and 
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antedate the coming of the Celts. In 1897 remains of a dolmen were found in the 
middle of the city of Carmona, and other remains of the aeneolithic age have been 
found at Acebuchal and other places in the Aleores. The Bronze Age station at 
Carmona (2500-900 B.c.) has not yet been found, but occupation at that period is 
proved by a bronze dagger blade of unknown provenience and a stone pillar in- 
scribed with a character resembling a proto-Libyan letter, which was found in a 
tumulus at Cruz del Negro. The Tartessian hegemony, finally ruined by the 
Carthaginians about 500 B.c., belongs to the early Iron Age. The Celtic invasion 
was about the sixth century. The Ibero-Punic necropolis of Carmona is at Cruz 
del Negro, a kilometre north of the city. Here incineration of corpses and sacri- 
fices of women and children were practiced. Various objects of Carthaginian 
manufacture (ivories and bronzes) have been found in the Aleores. A little votive 
terracotta chariot was found in a cinerary urn at Bencarron, and wheels apparently 
from similar chariots have been found elsewhere. At Bencarron two rude terra- 
cotta figurines were found surrounded by fifteen small vases of Carthaginian types, 
by which the date is fixed at a time shortly after 500 B.c. One figure is male, the 
other female. The latter wears a long robe and a headdress like that of the ‘‘ Lady 
of Elche,’’ but has earrings instead of the large wheels at the side of the head. 
Carmona (Carmo) attained its greatest importance in Roman times. 


BULGARIA 


Ancient Monuments from Bulgaria.—In Bull. del’ Institut archéologique bulgare, 
iv, pp. 81-120, Gawrit I. Kazarow describes some thirty-six monuments and 
fragments which have been discovered in Bulgaria and gives the text of the 
inscriptions found upon them. Most of them are unimportant. The chief figure 
represented is that of the Thracian horseman, but some of them add a little to our 
knowledge of dates, etc. Thus No. 31 gives us the date of the year when C. Iulius 
Commodus Orfitianus was legate (155 a.p.) and allows us to have a better picture 
of the organization of Thracian defence in the middle of the second century a.p. 


NORTHERN AFRICA 


The Ptolemaic Constitution of Cyrene.—In R. Arch., xxvi, 1927, pp. 1-25, 
TutoporE ReEINAcH discusses the inscription published by Silvio Ferri 
Preuss. Akad., Phil.-Hist. Kl., 1925, 5), which gives the text of a constitution 
granted to (or imposed upon) Cyrene by a Ptolemy. After discussing and reject- 
ing the explanation and the date proposed by the first editor and his assistants, 
according to whom the Ptolemy in question would be Ptolemy Euergetes and the 
date shortly before 246 B.c., he shows by historical and numismatic arguments 
that the Ptolemy is Ptolemy the son of Lagus and the date 322 or 321 B.c. An 
appendix (pp. 26-30) gives a French translation of the text, and a postscript 
(pp. 31-32) mentions the fact that F. Heichelheim (Alio, xxi, 2, April, 1927) assigns 
the constitution to the time of Ptolemy I, and E. 8. G. Robinson, in the British 
Museum Catalogue of the Greek Coins of Cyrenaica (1927) sees ‘‘no reason for the 
identification with Euergetes rather than with Soter, and many against—not least 
that it would imply the survival of the Attic standard into the middle of the third 
century.” 


EARLY CHRISTIAN, BYZANTINE, AND MEDIAEVAL 


GENERAL AND MISCELLANEOUS 


Oriental Costumes in Byzantine Court.—In Byzantion i, pp. 6-49 (22 figs.), 
N. P. Konpakov writes of the adoption of oriental costumes in the Byzantine court. 
He treats particularly of the scaramangion, which he regards as derived from the 
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Sassanid (Persian) horseman’s cloak (paludamentum or chlamys). Coresius, a 
learned Greek of Chios, speaks of it as: genus vestimenti non uno panno continui, 
ut nec uno colore conspicui. The emperor sometimes wore it purple and again 
white or gold-brocade. It served as a protection against wind or rain. The 
article is richly illustrated from ancient Persian monuments, and medieval paint- 
ings, medallions, ete. 

In Byzantion, ii, pp. 181-191, Franz Cumonrt follows up the article of N. P. 
Kondakov on oriental costumes at the Byzantine court (Byzantion i, pp. 6-49) by 
citing three graffiti from the region of the Euphrates. These represent costumes 
of the caftan-type and show that before the foundation of Constantinople the 
scaramangion and the Persian pantaloons had been adopted west of the Euphrates 
in a region subject to the Romans. Cumont emphasizes the protection afforded 
by it to the chest and the thighs as influencing its adoption. 

The Purchasing Power of Money under the Byzantine Emperors.—In Byzan- 
tion, i, pp. 75-115, A. ANDREADEs investigates the purchasing power of money 
under the Byzantine emperors as compared with that of times just before the 
Great War. Though he reaches the conclusion that on the basis of texts so inexact 
and often contradictory, it is almost impossible to get solid ground for general 
conclusions, he does find that the price of wheat was much the same then as now 
and that rates of interest have changed little. In general, however, money did go 
farther: a man with a comparatively small fortune was regarded then as rich; 
oxen, horses, and mules cost one-fifth or one-sixth as much then as now. A nota- 
ble increase in money wealth characterizes the closing years of the eighth century, 
and this was, as is usually the case, accompanied by rising prices. 

Symbol of the Cross and Monograms of Christ among Early Christians.—In 
Byzantion, ii, pp. 337-448, M. SutzBercer treats (with a bibliography of books 
consulted), of the symbol of the Cross and of the Monograms of the name Jesus 
Christ among the early Christians. The Cross was unknown as a symbol in the 
Christianity of the Gospels and in Alexandrine Christianity. The sanctity of the 
Cross was a personal invention of St. Paul, who desired a token to distinguish 
the new religion from the old. Even with him it was not the form of the cross but 
the fact of Christ’s suffering that was the centre of the new belief. His immediate 
disciples made of the cross a tangible symbol. The Roman church ignored it 
until the middle of the second century. The author goes on to speak of the 
T-form of the cross and of the combinations of Chi and Rho used as monograms of 


the name of Christ. 
ASIA MINOR 


Pisidian Inscription.—In Byzantion, ii, pp. 449-453, Henri Grécotre discusses 
a Pisidian inscription which reads: rp&rov pév Oedv tov dpdwvTa 
debrepov rp@rov &yyesov OCTICAITPCIN. The reading is absolutely cer- 
tain. He regards the last combination of letters as a mystic name of Christ. A 
stone-cutter, ignorant of the Semitic languages, transcribed in Greek letters the 
words tisa tisin, nine and ninety. These Aramaic words suggest the idea of 
Amen (cf. Revelations, III, 14: These things saith the Amen, the faithful and 
true witness, the beginning of the creation of God.) 

The Rock Churches of Cappadocia.—In R. Arch., xxv, 1927, pp. 1-47, Louis 
BREHIER gives a summary of the first Part of the work of Father Guillaume de 
Jerphanion, Une nouvelle province de l'art byzantin, les églises rupestres de Cap- 
padoce, and calls attention to the differences between the narrative art of the 
paintings in these churches and the imperial art of Constantinople. The art of 
these churches is local, and the paintings published in this Part of Father Jer- 
phanion’s work are to be dated from the ninth to the eleventh century. The art 
of Kahrie-Djami and the Romanesque and Gothic art of western Europe have 
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many elements in common with that of these Cappadocian churches, probably 
because all are in great measure derived from the work of monks. 


GREECE 


Vlachernai.—In Arch. Eph., 1923, pp. 5-36, ANastTasios K. ORLANDOs describes 
the monastery and church of the Vlachernai near the mediaeval Glarentza in Elis. 
One of the seven churches in Greek lands named for and sharing the prestige of the 
Virgin of the Vlachernai at Constantinople, it is not only carefully built and 
beautifully preserved but is also of unusual type. The article describes first the 
monastic cells and then the various parts of the church, the portico, the outer and 
inner narthex and the church proper with its sanctuary and iconostasis. Only a 
few of the frescoes are preserved; of the forty stages of the akathistos hymnus 
which once were represented on its walls, one is left. The portable eikon shows a 
Virgin Vlacherna of the type of the Virgin of the loving caress, which is unusual. 
The four exterior faces of the building are described in great detail. Two periods 
may be distinguished: to the earlier (ca. 1200 A. D.) may be assigned the church 
proper and the inner narthex; to the later belong the outer narthex and the 
clerestory, added when the Latins took over the monastery. The article is well 
illustrated with plans, sectional drawings, and a restoration of the early parts of the 
church before the Frankish additions. 


ITALY 


A Byzantine Musical Handbook at Milan.—A summary of the contents of the 
Papadike, or Byzantine handbook of singing, especially the copy in the Ambrosian 
Library at Milan, is published by H. J. W. Tittyarp in J.H.S., xlvi, 1926, pt. ii, 
pp. 219-222. He gives further evidence for the belief that the modern Greek or 
Chrysanthine system, although preserving some Byzantine, is based on Arabo- 
Persian scales borrowed through the Turks, and suggests that a purer Byzantine 
tradition is probably to be found among the Greco-Albanian colonies in Sicily. 

The Oldest Mediaeval Plan of Rome.—An iconographic plan of the city of 
Rome contained in a Vatican ms. (Vat. lat. 1960, fol. 270%) has been accepted 
since its publication in 1839 as the oldest extant representation of medieval 
Rome, but another, much better, and apparently older copy of the same plan, 
hitherto unpublished, exists in a ms. in the library of St. Mark’s at Venice (Zan. 
lat. 399, fol. 98"). The Marcian ms. contains the second form and the Vatican 
the third form of a chronicle written by one Paulinus, a Minorite, of Venice, who 
was in the service of the papal court at Avignon from about 1315 and died in 1344. 
In both manuscripts the plan appears to be connected, not with his own chronicle 
but with an earlier ‘‘mirabilia,” ‘‘ Wonders of Rome,” which he incorporated in it. 
Certain conventional features, such as the continuous ring-wall of elliptical shape, 
point to a very early prototype, perhaps of Carolingian date. The Marcian 
plan shows the Vatican buildings as they were reconstructed by Nicholas III in 
1278-80, and, in general, gives evidence of direct acquaintance with the city, while 
the Vatican plan is full of the mistakes of an uninformed copyist. W. Ho.rz- 
MANN. (Jb. Arch. I., xli, 1926, pt. 1/2, pp. 56-66 (2 pls.). 

Portrait of Prince Boris in Verona.—In Bull. de l’ Institut archéologique bulgare, 
iv, pp. 1-14, Iorpan Ivanov writes that there has been discovered among the 
portraits of Benedictine popes and princes who have entered the Benedictine order 
in the Church of St. Maria in Organo in Verona a portrait of Boris, the first Chris- 
tian ruler of Bulgaria. He is represented as a Benedictine monk and by him isa 
crown, but everything indicates that he was not regarded as a saint in the Western 
Church. Below the painting is a Latin inscription in which he is called Bulgarus, 
Bulgarorum rex, and which contains the chief items of the religious life of Boris, his 
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retirement to a monastery, his return to the world as a result of the pagan defection 
of his oldest son whom he had made ruler, his punishment of his son, then his 
nomination of his younger son to the throne, and his own return to the monastic 
life. The account agrees quite closely with that given in the Annales Ordinis 
Sancti Benedicti, but in fact we do not know definitely the relation which Boris 
had with the Benedictine Order, and we have no other evidence that he was a 
Benedictine. He was however claimed by the Western Church, owing to the 
relations between Bulgaria and the Pope in his reign. The painting in question, 
which was identified by Colonel Darvingov in 1908, was executed by Francesco 
Morone in 1496. 

Rome.—In Not. Scav., ii (1926), p. 405, R. PartBen1 publishes from a drawing a 
sepulchral inscription of the early Middle Ages, which is at present lost. It was 
formerly on sale in Rome and was cut on a column of gray marble. 

Tomb of Cardinal d’Alencon in S. Maria in Trastevere.—In Mél. Arch. Hist., 
xliii, 1926, pp. 43-60 (3 figs.), G. J. HooGewerrr emphasizes the artistic and his- 
torical importance of the fourteenth-century tomb of Philippe d’Alencon in the 
church of 8. Maria in Trastevere. The original form of the monument was not 
long maintained. The building of a new chapel in 1584 made it necessary that 
altar and tomb be separated. The original arrangement of the altar-tomb is 
clarified by a study of similar features in the celebrated tabernacle of Orcagna at 
Or San Michele in Florence. For the same reason reference is made to the tomb of 
Cardinal Arrigo Minutolo in the cathedral at Naples, a combination of altar and 
tomb. The master who executed the imposing altar for Philippe d’Alencon un- 
doubtedly belonged to the school of Oreagna, and in all probability was no other 
than Giovanni d’Ambrogio, who at that time was in charge of work at Santa Maria 
del Fiore, and who we know came from the school of Andrea Orcagna. 

Toscanella Frescoes.—In Mél. Arch. Hist., xliii, 1926, pp. 90-102 (2 pls.), 
J. VieELLIARD offers a special study of the frescoes in San Pietro di Toscanella, 
which depict scenes from the life of St. Peter. After arguing convincingly for a 
date around 1200, he gives a careful description and interpretation of each of the 
six scenes. The three in the upper row, based on the canonical Acts, are difficult 
to identify; but the three below, based on the apocryphal Acts, are shown to be 
worthy of detailed consideration. The first episode of this second group repre- 
sents St. Peter greeting St. Paul on his arrival in Rome, and not the farewell of the 
apostles before giving themselves up for punishment. In the second painting we 
see represented for the first time in Italy (7.e., with all its details) the dispute of St. 
Peter with Simon the Magician. Of especial interest in the last scene, the fall of 
Simon the Magician, is the kneeling posture of both Peter and Paul, and also the 
white mark in the selci, indicating the spot where Simon fell. 


TURKEY 


Byzantine Churches of Constantinople.—In R. Ft. Gr., xxxix, No. 179 (Jan.- 
Mar., 1926), pp. 1-30, N. Brounorr writes about his hasty examination, in the 
course of a visit to Constantinople, of certain early Byzantine churches whose 
present condition renders the study of their plan and method of construction 
readily practical. Peculiarities of several of these churches are enlarged upon 
with an effort made at reconstruction (no figures). A thorough and systematic 
analysis of these buildings is recommended as a supremely important step in the 
history of Byzantine architecture. 

The Regiones of Constantinople.—In Byzantion, ii, pp. 109-122, C. Emereavu 
discusses the treatise Notitia Urbis Constantinopolitanae, which deals with the 
regiones (peyiGves) Or xAivara of Constantinople, in the days of Julian, Valens, 
Theodosius and Arcadius. These were patterned on the regiones of Rome and 
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were in four groups: those within the ancient wall, corresponding to those within 
the wall of Servius Tullius in Rome; then five regiones beyond the wall of Severus, 
which formed the centre of the city; then two regiones (XI and XII) equivalent in 
size to the five central ones, lying between the Constantinian wall and Gul- 
Djami-Yeni-Kapou; and finally a group of suburban regiones. In its early 
decades the city was far from being as it was later the ‘‘Queen City of the Middle 
Ages.” 


FRANCE 


The Fief of Anguitard at Poitiers—In R. Arch., xxv, 1927, pp. 177-191, 
GEORGES THOUVENIN discusses the origin of the name of the fief of Anguitard at 
Poitiers, and derives it from Ankitar, or Anghitar, the Arabic word for England, 
which was applied to Richard Coeur de Lion by the Saracens and was brought to 
Poitiers when he, with his comrades, returned from the East. 

Romanesque Portals of Lower Normandy.—In R, Arch., xxvi, 1927, pp. 147- 
157, A. LéTrenNne describes the portals of several small churches in Lower Nor- 
mandy—at Engranville, Asniéres, Fontaine-Henry, Rotz, Beaumais, Bully, 
Saint-Loup-Hors, Colleville-sur-Mer, Marigny, Formigny, Fresne-Camille, 
Mouen, Tour-en-Bessin, Andrieu, Ryes, Tréviéres, Ouistreham. He proceeds 
from the simple portals without adornment to the more complicated and richer 
forms. The geometrical ornament is derived from illuminations in manuscripts, 
and the beasts and dragons are of Oriental origin. The numerous small churches 
of Lower Normandy are interesting and offer great variety in decoration. 


SPAIN 


Jactus Lapilli.—In R. Arch., xxv. 1927, pp. 121-137, SAaLoMON REINACH quotes 
from the Memoirs of General Thiébault an account of the manner in which Gen- 
eral Darmagnac took possession of a convent near Burgos, which he had bought. 
He entered through the gate which was opened at the sound of his voice, picked up 
a stone and threw it before him. Examples of similar rites show that this account 
is not imaginary. The convent in question is that of Miraflores, with which 
Darmagnac acquired a number of paintings, among them, apparently, the original 
of the triptych of the Virgin, attributed to Roger van der Weyden, in Berlin. Two 
panels of the original were discovered in 1908 in the royal chapel of Isabella at 
Granada; the third is in the Metropolitan Museum in New York. The pendant of 
this triptych was probably the retable of St. John (or its original?) now in Berlin. 
Another picture acquired by Darmagnac is the Memling in the Louvre (2026), 
representing the Virgin and Child, St. James the greater, St. Dominic, and the 
donors Jacques Floreins of Bruges and his wife, together with their eighteen 
children. The history of these paintings is traced and a list of Darmagnac’s 
paintings is appended. 


GREAT BRITAIN 


Construction and Use of Wheel Dials.—In Ant. J., vii, 2 (April, 1927), pp. 134- 
138 (4 figs.), Sm: Jonn R. Frnuay discusses the dials cut on the southern walls of 
numerous English churches, and known as scratch dials, incised sun-dials, mass 
dials, etc. A perfect example of such a dial in the form of a semicircle with 
radiating lines from the centre is one at Bewcastle Cross, Cumberland, said to 
date from 675 a.p. It has recently been shown that these radiating lines were 
intended to be 15° apart. The purpose of the dials seems to have been to indicate 
the hour of Mass at any season, an hour which fell midway between sunrise and 
noon. The Saxon dial is described as a direct survival of a particular type 
derived from Roman source, with local modifications. 
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Saxon Cathedral of Elmham.—In Ant. J., vi, 4 (Oct., 1926), pp. 402-409 (2 pls.; 
1 fig.), A. W. CLapuam discusses the ruins of the cathedral at North Elmham, about 
seventeen miles northwest of Norwich. The ruins of the cathedral had been 
transformed into a fortified manor house by Bishop Henry Despencer late in the 
fourteenth century. The building in its general plan consisted of a nave, 72 ft. by 
20 ft., a transept, 50 ft. by 14 ft., an apse, almost semi-circular, 19 ft. wide, small 
towers 814 ft. square and placed in the angles at the transept and the nave, and a 
large west tower measuring 19 ft. by 18 ft. Most of the apse was destroyed when 
the ditch for the manor house was dug. The transept had suffered a similar fate. 
Of the nave one wall still remains largely intact up up the height of about 8 ft 
The remains of the building do not make it possible to say what was the style of 
the windows. Comparison of the plan of the church, which is of the ‘‘Tau-cross”’ 
type, with the churches of the age of Constantine in Rome, such as St. Peter’s, St 
John the Lateran, St. Paul's without the Walls, and consideration of the fact that 
the presence of this type of church has been surmised at St. Augustine’s Abbey, 
Canterbury, c. 600, and at St. Wilfrid’s Abbey, Hexham, leads to the suggestion 
that this portion of the church dated from 673, when Archbishop Theodore 
divided the East Anglican diocese. The structure, however, gives plain evidence 
of a much later date. The bell towers indicate influence from Carolingian models 
on the continent. The form and structure of these towers cannot be earlier in 
East Anglia than the tenth century. Though the east end of the building may be 
earlier, and go back to the time of Theodore, the homogeneity of the structure 
militates against this view. The cathedral is dated in the second half of the 
eleventh century or the first half of the twelfth, with probability in favor of the 
earlier date. 

Thirteenth-Century English Belis.—In Ant. J., vi, 4 (Oct., 1926), pp. 416-431, 
(13 figs.), H. B. WAuTers writes about the history of English church bells during the 
thirteenth century. Large bells were used to a degree in churches as early as the 
seventh century, though the hand bell was in use generally to the tenth or eleventh 
century. There is clear evidence for the general use of bells in the parish churches 
in the thirteenth century. Bell foundries existed at London, Bristol, Gloucester, 
Lynn Regis, Worcester, and York. The earliest bell founders were designated 
ollarii, or potters, and were makers of metal pans and pots. The names of certain 
families occupied in this industry can be discovered. The industry rapidly 
developed into an organized craft. When there was more than one bell on a 
church, apparently each had its separate use, one being used as Ave Bell, another 
as Mass Bell, etc. Bellswere rung also to indicate the hourof theday. Inconnec- 
tion with funerals, bells were used extensively. In the first part of the thirteenth 
century the normal English church bell had a domical crown and sides entirely 
straight from shoulder to rim. Shortly afterwards more graceful lines are fol- 
lowed and the general artistic effect is much more pleasing. The article gives a 
detailed account of the history of many individual bells. Foreign bells are 
discussed briefly and comparisons are made with contemporary English bells. 


BULGARIA 


The Boiana Painting of 1259.—In Bull. de Il’ Institut archéologique bulgare, iv, pp 
120-134, L. AYNALov discusses the frescoes of the Church at Boiana recently 
published by A.Grabar. Aynalov pointsout that these frescoes show both attempts 
at archaism and a tendency toward the new forms of art which were entering 
Byzantium. Among the latter we may note the treatment of the legends of St 
Nicholas and the manner of reproducing the founders of the church, Kaloyana and 
his wife Desislava, Tsar Asen and his wife Irena, where we have distinct traces of 
the work of the twelfth century in Italy. Also the representation of St. Nedelya, 
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the personification of Sunday, gives us a rare reproduction of a figure which awoke 
much hostility in religious circles in Byzantium during this period. Taken as a 
whole, the paintings here seem to give us a good idea of the salient qualities of the 
art of Constantinople in the thirteenth century and enable us to estimate the 
different elements which were exerting their influence at this period. 

Bulgarian Two-Storied Burial Churches.—In Bull. de l'Institut archéologique 
bulgare, iv, pp. 135-144, N. Brunov discusses the two theories of burial prevailing 
in the Byzantine world—the burial in the sarcophagus in a niche, where the uni- 
verse is symbolized, and the burial in the earth where withdrawal from the world 
and spiritual concentration is the meaning. We find both of these ideas prevailing 
together in the funeral churches of Bulgaria, but this type is originally developed 
in the Greco-Eastern world, as shown by some of the churches at Mtskhet. From 
there it passed also into Constantinople as well as Bulgaria. The study of the 
history of these types both in Constantinople and Bulgaria will show the different 
types of development in the two countries. 

Byzantine Art in Bulgaria, Serbia, Macedonia, Greece after the Capture of 
Constantinople.—In Byzantion, ii, pp. 299-316, CHARLES discusses the 
renaissance of Byzantine art in Bulgaria, Serbia, Macedonia, and Greece, in the 
centuries following the capture of Constantinople by the Latins in 1204. Though 
the Empire was sick unto death a literary and artistic re-birth in the lands near at 
hand was a precursor of the humanistic revival of western Europe. Mosaics and 
frescoes, that rival those of Kahrie-Djami in Constantinople, are found in 
Gratchanitsa, Nagoritchino, Matejitch and Stoudenitsa. Eutychius, whose name 
is found on the frescoes of Nagoritchino, in the pureness and fineness of his style, 
the richness and boldness of his imagination, was a veritable master. The famous 
churches of Mistra, dating from the fourteenth and fifteenth centuries, are monu- 
ments of a recondite and refined art, a nervous elegance, a picturesque grace, an 
ardent, rich coloring, which has produced in the Peribleptos its greatest master- 
piece. 

Byzantine Monuments of Curtea de Arges.—In Bull. de l'Institut archéologique 
bulgare, iv, pp. 236-250, O. Tarrai examines the Church of St. Nicolas (Biserica 
Domneasca) in Curtea de Arges, the ancient capital of Wallachia, and compares it 
with the churches of similar shape found in Bulgaria and other parts of the Ortho- 
dox world. He shows that it is the culminating point of a special series erected 
under Bulgarian influence and that it has not been influenced by Serb art of the 
same period. 

Monastery of Poganovo.—In Bull. de l'Institut archéologique bulgare, iv, pp. 
172-210, A. GraBar writes about the monastery of Poganovo, with the church 
dedicated to Saint John the Divine, near Caribrod, and which is one of the most 
important monuments of this section of the country. In architecture the church 
approaches the Moravian type of the end of the fourteenth and the beginning of 
the fifteenth century. This harmonizes also with an inscription that is the work 
of a local ruler called Monsieur Constantine (Gospodin Konstantin), but it is im- 
possible to date the work more closely. The paintings harmonize in subject and 
arrangement with the paintings of the Athos-Cretan school of the sixteenth cen- 
tury, but seem to be a little earlier. They are important, for they show, along 
with this conservatism in the use of Balkan motifs, etc., a foreign influence, and in 
several details of style they seem to harmonize with details of early Italian art. 
Thus in the scene of the betrayal of Christ we find a beardless man of a Western 
type and also the use of turbans, etc., in a way that is not customary in the Balkans. 
Especially remarkable is the scene of the repentance of Judas, which seems to be 
placed as in the Alexandrian chronicle, and it is not without possibility that this 
may have affected the designer of the painting. Taken as a whole, while we 
cannot identify the precise school of painting and the stages of its development, 
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we have to do here with one of the most important works of this period of 
Balkan art. 

Paintings of the Church of the Mother of God at Pec.—In Bull. de Il’ Institut 
archéologique bulgare, iv, pp. 145-171, Vi. R. Perkovic, writes about the churches 
at Pec, where is the seat of the Patriarchate of Serbia. The churches are of con- 
siderable interest. The oldest part, the Church of the Saviour, was built in the 
thirteenth century. The northern church dedicated to St. Demetrius, was built 
by Archbishop Nikodim (1317-1324). The southern church, dedicated to the 
Mother of God, was built by Archbishop Daniel (1324-1337) and was decorated 
after his death, as can be seen from the inscriptions on his paintings. The paint- 
ings cover a wide range of subjects from Biblical, historical, and apocryphal 
legends, and are handled partly in the Serb manner, partly in the Byzantine and 
partly in the Eastern styles. Among those which we may mention is one of the 
birth of the Mother of God in which there is represented also a young girl, ap- 
parently the ancient Moira or Fate. 

Sassanian Artistic Traditions among the Early Bulgars.—In Bull. de I’ Institut 
archéologique bulgare, iv, pp. 211-235, A. Protircu finds that the earliest knowl- 
edge which we have of Bulgarian art, as the palace of Aboba-Pliska and the 
horseman carved in stone near Madara, are very close to corresponding Sassanian 
structures and statues as the palace at Hatra and the statues at Naksh-y-Roustem, 
ete. The Bulgarian works, which are marked by great realism, represent the 
doctrine of Zarathustra and the struggle between Good and Bad. Similarly, we 
see strong Sassanian influence in the Treasure of Nagy-Szent-Miklos, which seems 
to come from the ninth century a.p. After the conversion of the Bulgars to 
Christianity, their dependence on the pagan Sassanian world was, of course, 
weakened, but the tradition of the old style probably lived on in the palaces and 
played a considerable réle in forming the two schools of Bulgarian mural painting, 
that of the southwest delineating character (thirteenth-fourteenth centuries), and 
that of Tirnovo, representing a formal art (thirteenth-fourteenth centuries). 


UNITED STATES 


American Jades.—In Mus. J. (University of Pennsylvania), xviii, 1 (March, 
1927), pp. 47-73 (6 pls.; 3 figs.), J. ALDEN Mason discusses native American 
jades. Many objects of worked jade have been found from southern Mexico to 
Colombia, but no natural jade has been reported in situ from Mexico or Central 
America. The chemical composition of the worked stones found differs from that 
of the Asiatic. Jade was considered as more valuable than gold by the early 
Americans. The paper describes in detail many specimens in the Museum; 
particular attention is paid to their technique. 

Architecture of the American Indian.—In Am. Anth., ii, 1927, pp. 210-230 (2 
figs.), T. T. WATERMAN discusses the architecture of the American Indian. The 
author concludes that the round houses brought from Asia were the original and 
most primitive type. Next came the square houses built of wood, which were 
followed by houses of stone, first without mortar and later with mortar. As 
architectural effect became more important, the use of lime mortar and stone 
became more extensive, and carving and sculpture became an important feature, 
especially in Central America. The use of a succession of doorways for ornamen- 
tation led to the development of the square and later the round column. The use 
of arched or vaulted ceilings originated among the Maya Indians and never passed 
beyond the tropical area. A short-lived sense for form came comparatively late. 
Indian architecture suggests that of southeastern Asia rather than that of China or 
Japan. The development was very gradual. 

Mirrors of Ancient America.—In Mus. J. (University of Pennsylvania), xviii, 2 
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(June, 1927), pp. 201-209 (3 pls.), J. ALDEN Mason discusses the obsidian and 
pyrite mosaic-mirrors of Central America and Peru, specimens of which are in the 
American Museum of Natural History and the University of Pennsylvania Mu- 
seum. The Museum of the American Indian has secured such a mirror from 
Arizona, “‘a remarkable instance of aboriginal trade.’’ The basis of the mirrors is 
usually a porous pumice or, tufa, or in other places, sedimentary rocks, such as 
shales. The reflecting surface is a mosaic of many thin polygonal slabs of pyrites 
or obsidian set together to fit, with the cleavage surface exposed for reflection, the 
rough outer surface of the crystal or stone being sunk by means of cement in the 
base. The thin edges were everywhere bevelled to fit tightly at the upper surface. 
The age of the mirrors is estimated at perhaps four or five hundred years. 


FAR EASTERN 
CHINA 


Stone Chimeras from Chinese Tomb.—In Mus. J. (University of Pennsylvania), 
xviii, 2 (June, 1927), pp. 158-173 (3 pls.), Heten E. FerNaup discusses two 
colossal stone chimeras from a Chinese tomb. These are in the University of 
Pennsylvania Museum. They are probably the largest pieces of stone sculpture 
ever brought out of China. Comparison is made to the lions of the Liang tombs. 
A discussion of the Nanking tombs follows, involving the family connections of the 
deceased. The interest in the huge stone creatures in the Museum lies in the 
question raised as to the school of animal sculpture that flourished in China from 
the third century B.c., or earlier to the sixth century a.p. Possibilities of external 
influence, Scytho-Sarmatian, in particular, later Bactrian and Persian, are 


indicated. 


BOOK REVIEWS 


This letter was received by the editor of Book Reviews from the author of 
Le Trésor byzantin et roumain du Monastere de Poutna. Professor Lamberton’s 
reply follows it. 

Jassy (ROUMANIE) 
Le 30 avril, 1927 


Monsieur le Directeur: 

Je viens de prendre connaissance du compte rendu, publié, par Mr. Clark D. 
Lamberton dans le No. 3, XXX (1926) de la revue archéologique, que vous avez 
l’honneur de diriger, sur mon dernier ouvrage “‘ Le Trésor byzantin et roumain du 
Monastére de Poutna,”’ Paris, chez Paul Geuthner, 1925. 

Mr. Lamberton prétend que je n’aurais fait qu’une oeuvre purement descrip- 
tive, dépourvue de toute critique. Son opinion a été releveé dans la Berliner 
Philologische Wochenschrift 1926, que je n’ai pas eu encore sous la main. 

Permettez-moi de protester hautement contre l’appréciation, extrémement 
injuste, de Mr. Lamberton, due certainement A une lecture hAtive et superficielle 
de mon livre, qui, du reste, n’est, qu’un répertoire des oeuvres d’art appartenant & 
différentes époques, que le monastére de Poutna posséde. 

Si Mr. Lamberton était un peu mieux familiarisé avec l'histoire des arts des 
Balkans au moyen 4ge et si, surtout, il connaissait convenablement l'histoire de la 
principauté de Moldavie, il aurait été plus réservé de porter un jugement pareil. 

En effet, il m’accuse d’avoir fait un travail purement descriptif, sans critique 
aucune, sans avoir fait un effort de placer les piéces dans le cadre qui leur convenait 
dans l'histoire de l'art, sur quoi il se trompe profondément. 

Mon oeuvre n’est pas qu’un travail descriptif; bien au contraire, il apporte plus 
d’une connaissance absolument nouvelle, que j’ai pu relevée aprés un examen serré 
et critique des sources. 

Je citerai trois cas seulement qui seront concluants. 

Le No. 64 p. 31 I’épitaphios serbe, était, a peu de choses prés, inconnu. J’ai 
donné, le premier, une photographie et une description exacte de cette piéce, 
accompagnée de notices critiques. J’ai démontré, jusqu’é l’évidence, que c’est 
une oeuvre de la “‘reine’’ serbe Euphemie veuve d’Uglies, frére du roi Ulkasin 
(1366-1371) et de sa fille Eupraxie, travail exécuté dans la seconde moitié du XIV° 
siécle. En outre, j’ai comparé ce précieux épitaphios (sur lequel le premier con- 
grés le byzantinologie, qui a eu lieu 4 Bucarest, a écouté avec grand interét, ma 
communication et a approuvé mes conclusions) avec tous les épitaphioi, connus et 
similaires de |’Orient. 

Est-ce 1A un simple travail descriptif, sans critique et sans effort pour que la 
piéce soit mise ‘‘dans son cadre de l'histoire de l’art?”’ 

Le No. 90 p. 51, un drap mortuaire de Marie de Mangop, deuxiéme femme du 
prince moldave Etienne le Grand, défenseur de la chrétienté’’ (1457-1504), a été 
décrit, daté et placé convenablement dans son cadre historique et artistique. Ici, 
j'ai encore apporté des connaissances tout 4 fait nouvelles, qui ont ouvert un 
nouveau horizon dans l’histoire de notre pays. 

En effet, on estimait, jusqu’ ici, Marie de Mangop une princesse de la famille 
byzantine de Comnénes. Or, sur son drap mortuaire, j’ai relevé la téte de l’aigle 
bicéphale impérial de Byzance et le monogramme des Paléologues. Marie de 
Mangop appartenait, par conséquent, 4 cette derniére famille. Poursuivant mes 
recherches, j’ai trouvé que les Paléologues étaient liés par alliance aux Khans des 
Tartares de Crimée. C’est ainsi que s’explique, d’une part, la création, avec la 
permission du souverain tartare, de la petite principauté de Mangop sur le littoral 
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de cette péninsule pour les malheureux Paléologues, chassés par les Turcs en 1453 
de Constantinople, et d’autre part, le mariage contracté par Etienne le Grand avec 
Marie. Celui-ci devenait ainsi héritier du tréne de Byzance et gagnait la sym- 
pathie de ses voisins, les princes Tartares, ses parents par alliance. 

J’ai également démontré que c’est 4 cette byzantine, Marie de Mangop, que 
nous devons la création de la grande école d’art décoratif moldave, si admiré par 
les connaisseurs. C’était jusqu’A mon étude une chose inconnue dans l’histoire de 
l'art. J’ai aussi mis le drap mortuaire de Marie de Mangop dans son cadre 
d@’histoire artistique. 

Est-ce lA encore un travail qui manque de critique? 

Le No. 1, une croix entre toutes vénérée, ‘‘faite avec du bois de la vraie croix du 
Christ”’ (riucov gdXov). Elle porte une inscription grecque donnant une date et le 
nom de l’empereur byzantin Romanos. Or, cette date ne correspond pas A celle 
du régne de cet empereur. La peinture aussi n’appartient point par son style 
4 cette époque. J’ai démontré que ce document est apocryphe et je lui ai assigné 
le XIV® siécle pour date de son exécution. 

Est-ce la, encore une fois, une besogne menée sans critique? Que dire de tant 
d’inscriptions slavonnes, que j’ai lues exactement en corrigeant ceux qui les ont 
examinées précédemment et surtout certaines inscriptions roumaines que personne 
n’avait pu lire? 

Vraiment le qualificatif ‘‘uncritical’’ de Mr. Lamberton, accordé 4 mon oeuvre, 
est tout a fait injuste. 

On a publié dans plusieurs revues scientifiques une vingtaine de compte-rendus 
élogieux sur mon livre, telque celui du Journal des Savants, Paris, mai-juin 1926, 
par M. Louis Bréhier illustre byzantiniste, professeur a |’ Université de Clermont- 
Ferrand, ov il reléve justement l'importance de mon ouvrage pour l’histoire de 
l'art et remarque mes notices érudites et critiques. Celui de la Liiterarische 
Wochenschrift No. 34, Aodit, 1926, par Mr. Karl Schwarzlose, qui se termine avec 
ces mots: “treffsicher abgefasste Werk aufs wirmste empfohlen werden’’; celui 
de Mr. Sotiriou, profesor 4 l’université d’Athénes, dans l’émrepis Bvtavrway 
orovdav 1926, ot, aprés quelques petites retouches, il donne mon livre comme 
modéle de monographie sur un trésor de monastére et reléve mes remarques 
critiques et artistiques, etc. 

Le grand byzantiniste, Mr. Charles Diehl, en preséntant le méme ouvrage & 
l’Académie des Inscriptions et Belles Lettres de Paris, s’est exprimé ainsi; “‘M. 
Tafrali en publiant ce livre avec une science sire et précise a rendu un grand 
service.” (Le Figaro, Le Temps, Le Debats, 16 nov. 1925). 

Seul Mr. Lamberton fait note discordante. Son opinion est vraisemblablement, 
je le répéte, due 4 une lecture insuffisante et superficielle de mon ouvrage, au man- 
que de connaissances spéciales concernant |’histoire et l’histoire de l’art roumain et 
surtout a une atmosphere peu sympathique dont malheureusement joui injuste- 
ment mon pays in Amérique. 

J’en fais appel et vous prie, au nom de la science, de la vérité, et de la justice, de 
publier dans votre importante revue ma réponse. 

Veuillez agreér, Monsieur le Directeur, mes remerciements anticipés et l’expres- 
sion de ma profonde considération. 

O. TaFRALI 
Professeur 4 V Université de Jassy 


As I read Professor Tafrali’s monograph it never occurred to me that his purpose 
was other than to give precise descriptions of the objects listed—a valuable con- 
tribution to source material, and nothing more. I now learn from Professor 
Tafrali’s strong letter of protest that his project included technical consideration 
of art criteria inherent in the objects. On this point I think that the contents of 
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Professor Tafrali’s letter supply sufficient justification of my comment, which 
represented my sigh of regret that the author had not seen fit to clarify and to 
organize the art forms which he described with distinguished learning. I wish to 
add that I should heartily welcome from the pen of Professor Tafrali a book on the 
art of the Balkan States, which he, with his specialized knowledge, is abundantly 
qualified to write. 

D. LAMBERTON 


CLEVELAND, June 7, 1927 


LA MINIATURE BYZANTINE, by Jean Ebersolt. xiii-110 pp., LXII plates. Paris, 
Van Oest, 1926. 

Die GRIECHISCHE BUCHMALEREI, by Hans Gerstinger. Text-volume of vi—53 pp. 
and 22 figs., with portfolio of XXVIII plates (eight in colors). Vienna, 1926, 
Oesterreichische Staatsdruckerei. 


It is an excellent illustration of the cycles in which scholarly investigation 
moves, that at the moment when Gabriel Millet has just begun the collection of the 
material which he and his co-workers will eventually organize into the vast Corpus 
of Byzantine miniatures, these two handbooks of the subject should appear to sum 
up our present knowledge of the subject. Both works are in the nature of sum- 
maries, but the German work is far more detailed in its information both as to fact 
and bibliography. 

Ebersolt, to whom we owe a number of useful books on the art of Constantinople 
(Les églises de Constantinople, Le grand palais de Constantinople, Les arts somptuaires 
de Byzance, etc.), is not a specialist in manuscripts, and his text gives us little more 
than a treatment of Byzantine illumination in its general aspects, with no con- 
tribution on the source of its style, or treatment of its special problems. The 
bibliographical notes are sometimes very well collected, as in the case of the illus- 
trated manuscripts of Dioscurides, and especially the citations on the libraries of 
Constantinople, and at other times very imperfect—the list given of the manu- 
scripts of St. John Climacus is incomplete, and his bibliography on the illustrations 
of the Akathistos hymn omits the important article by More Adey in the Burling- 
ton Magazine of 1919 (Vol. XXXIV, p. 45). There is a notable absence of use of 
Millet’s researches, an imperfect apprehension of style, and a resulting bad han- 
dling of dates, which comes also in part from the following of dubious authority. 
Thus the very Latin frontal portraits of Vergil in the Codex Romanus are bracketed 
with the profile and very Greek Mark of the Codex Rossanensis to illustrate the 
antique source of the Byzantine author portrait; the division of hands in the Paris 
Psalter is not noticed and the problem of the date of its miniatures settled in very 
superficial manner (wrongly in the reviewer’s opinion) ; the saints and scenes under 
arches in the Greek manuscripts are viewed as prototypes for the Romanesque 
portals of France (!); the full-page miniatures of the Rabula Gospel of Florence are 
dated in the X—XI century on very unconvincing evidence; and the miniatures at 
the beginning of the Gospel of Etschmiadzin are dated in the tenth century, pos- 
sibly by reason of a confusion of them with the miniatures in the text. 

The book is agreeably written, and the plates are excellent. As a semi-popular 
treatise designed to interest the reader in the subject and justify the importance of 
the miniatures as monuments of mediaeval Greek art, the book is welcome, and 
will form an excellent piece of reading for undergraduates who study Byzantine 
painting. 

Gerstinger’s work is of more importance, though frankly based mainly on the 
material afforded by the National Library in Vienna. Typically Viennese in its 
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approach, the treatise is prefaced by a generalized survey of the origins and evolu- 
tion of East Christian art, which while it seems to the reviewer to be mistaken in 
the importance given to Syria through undue confidence in Wulff’s theories, and to 
reflect in occasional inconsistencies the present demoralization of method in Early 
Christian archaeology, is nevertheless one of the best statements of what we may 
consider as certain and probable that has appeared in recent years. The influence 
of Wulff may be seen in the Antiochene archetype ascribed to the Vienna Genesis 
(which is derived from a rotulus and dated at the end of the fifth century), and to 
the Ashburnham Pentateuch; in the derivation of the full-page miniatures of the 
Gospel of Rabula from Palestinian mosaics; and the statement that the standing 
type of Evangelist is ‘specifically Syrian.’”’ The seated type, on the other hand is 
to Gerstinger of Alexandrian origin; A. M. Friend’s lengthy research on this sub- 
ject, to appear in Art Studies V, shows just the reverse of Gerstinger’s conclusion, 
ascribing the genesis of the standing type to Alexandria, while the seated profile 
type arose according to Friend in Asia Minor. 

The book contains a real contribution in the treatment of the results of the 
change from the roll to the codex form of book as regards its ornamentation and 
illustration, and another in the good treatment of the evolution of the Byzantine 
initial. Such original contributions however stand out as exceptions in the text, 
which is mainly a thoughtful accumulation and appraisal of a vast amount of data 
brought together by very wide reading on the subject rather than wide acquaint- 
ance with the manuscripts themselves; the bibliography contained in the notes is 
by far the best and most exhaustive so far accumulated. This statement is not 
meant however to undervalue the acuteness of specific observations which the 
author makes, e.g., the soundness of the beardless Christ-type as a criterion for 
assigning the Cotton Genesis to Alexandria; the importance of Alexandria in the 
formation of the illustration-cycle of the Old Testament; the mixture of styles in 
Paris 510; the Oriental character of the ornament in the Chronograph of 354; the 
probability that Vienna 847 was illuminated in the “Vivarium” monastery of 
Cassiodorus. The author accepts Baumstark’s conclusion that the character of 
the Psalm-illustration of the ‘‘monastic’’ Psalters shows that the archetype thereof 
arose in Syro-Palestinian cloisters c. 400, where such exegesis of Psalms as is re- 
flected in the miniatures was rife through the example of Theodore of Mopsuestia, 
and adds to the same category the cycle of marginal Gospel-illustrations. 

The bibliographer rather than the creative critic is seen in the manner in which 
the author hovers between Wulff’s attribution of the Rossanensis, Sinopensis, and 
Vienna Genesis to Constantinople, and Liidtke’s assignment of the group to 
Antioch; and again in the repetition of Gardthausen’s mistake as to the incorpora- 
tion of the Alexandrian library in the imperial library at Constantinople—a mis- 
take, by the way, which is pointed out in Ebersolt’s book. The problem of the 
constitution of the Middle Byzantine style intrigues the author, but is not seriously 
attacked. He realizes that the process took place in the iconoclastic period, but 
still begs in the old way the question of the origin of the Hellenistic factor in the 
style by treating it as ‘“‘a renaissance of the antique,’’ and explains its counter- 
factor of convention by quoting Kondakov—as the tendency ‘“‘to turn art ex- 
clusively to the service of piety, and to make it simply an instrument of religious 
education,” or as ‘‘the transformation of the art of East Rome from the vitality of 
the late antique into a strictly hieratic style.’ The combination, for example, of 
the Asiatic conventional background and the Alexandrian realistic one in the 
Middle Byzantine landscapes that fill their horizons unexpectedly with gold, is not 
suspected by our author. 

Altogether, the book is the best treatment of the subject of Byzantine illumina- 
tion to date, even in its brevity. The writer has the great advantage over Ebersolt 
of the librarian’s and palaeographer’s point of view and experience, and has made 
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up for lack of special training in the history of East Christian style by a most 
painstaking examination and assimilation of the literature on the subject. The 
makeup of the book, and the beauty of its color-plates, maintain the standard of 
Viennese book-making. 


C. R. Morey 


PRINCETON UNIVERSITY 


Tue Soctat AND Economic History oF THE RoMAN Empire, by M. Rostovizeff, 
pp. xxv +695, ills. LX. Oxford University Press, American Branch, New 
York. $15. 

The reviewer believes there is no one who could have brought a better equip- 
ment to an archaeological and historical elucidation of the Social and Economic 
History of the Roman Empire than the author whose book is before us. Professor 
Rostovtzeff is a classical archaeologist with a very wide range; an ancient historian 
of the first rank; a papyrologist of no mean note; an adept in many languages and 
in many tongues; a good epigraphist; a Russian with a personal knowledge of 
certain modern things that parallel startlingly the third and fourth centuries a.p. 
in the Roman Empire; a man with strong convictions, but a scholar with ripe 
judgment and considerable restraint. 

Professor Rostovtzeff has in 487 pages told an interesting story, documented 
with 143 pages of notes (pp. 489-631) which carry a vast bibliography with a 
critical relevancy of discussion and which give texts and translations (often) of 
important papyri and inscriptions. The reviewer was five times as long with the 
notes as with the text, and is amazed at the author’s erudite precision and biblio- 
graphical range. The book contains also sixty full-page plates containing 166 
pictures, each plate faced with a page of concise and interesting description. In 
these new pictures are to be seen the archaeological evidence for nearly every 
phase of industrial and commercial life in Italy and the provinces. 

Rostovtzeff begins with a brief introductory chapter (1, Italy and the Civil 
War). He sees that although Greek civilization penetrated deeper into the life of 
the Western than of the Eastern nations, it remained in both places a “civilization 
of cities and of city residents.’’ Roman intervention in international affairs soon 
followed those of a local sort. In the East the first phase was the “‘ phase of pre- 
ventive wars,’’ then came Roman protectorates, and, after the disappearance of 
Macedonia as a real power, domination. The stage is now set for the beginning of 
Empire, which, during the time of ‘“‘ Augustus and the Policy of Restoration and 
Reconstruction ” (title of Chapter I1), revolves round that many-sided personage 
whose combination of long life and astuteness justified the bon-mot Festina lente 
which summed up his obligations to the Fabius of the great Punic war. 

After a century of civil war Rome craved peace. The Republic as a functioning 
organism was gone, but its skeletal frame could not be broken up or buried. It had 
to be galvanized into new life and covered with new vestments. Augustus had to 
restore a constitutional state, but his work was ‘‘not a restoration of what existed 
before the civil wars but a consolidation and readjustment of what was created by 
the civil wars.’’ This makes of Augustus, if true, a much greater man than do the 
judgments of many other historians who see in him either the slow and sly oppor- 
tunist, or the wily fosterer of seizable opportunities. 

“The Military Tyranny of the Julii and Claudii” is the title of the third chapter. 
Perhaps the phrase “imperial assumption of responsibility” will sum up the 
author’s idea. It will be hard to down the current bad opinion of the immediate 
successors of Augustus, but we no longer take court scandal as the criterion of 
national development; the history of the provinces has risen in the background 
and gives a truer perspective. But try as the Julio-Claudians really did to take 
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over the responsibilities left by Augustus, they diminished in moral stature and 
personal force. The provincial governors and the army commanders who went 
out to their posts from Rome knew it, and the provincial armies soon came to 
know it. Rostovtzeff sees no trace of separatist tendencies of the Roman soldiers 
and provincials in the revolutionary military movements of the year 69-70, and 
he says he differs entirely with current opinion on this point. There were strong 
nationalistic feelings abroad, but whether they came from ancient tradition or 
natural independence is not clear. 

The author calls Chapters IV-XI the core of his book. These chapters deal 
with the second and third centuries, easily the most neglected periods in the his- 
tory of the Roman Empire. The reason is that our historians, in general, up to 
now, have not been able to handle the evidence of inscriptions, coins, papyri, and 
archaeology. Rostovtzeff can and does handle them, and that is the reason he has 
written the first real history of the period. 

Vespasian found in the occupants of the throne before him, and he knew them 
all personally back to and including Tiberius, not one whom he cared to imitate 
except Augustus. In developing bureaucracy in the sphere of finance and in 
promoting town-life in the provinces Vespasian restored Pax to the Empire. The 
empire throve under Domitian. The tyrannical cruelties held against Domitian 
(due to the unfairness of Tacitus), when examined one by one, appear to be not 
very numerous, and to have been inflicted mostly on persons not wholly undeserv- 
ing of them. The reviewer's forthcoming book on the Flavians will try to give 
considerable credit to those three emperors for setting the Empire in order, by 
which the following five so-called Good Emperors profited. Rostovtzeff says that 
the change in the type of aristocracy, from the Roman and Italian to the provin- 
cial, began in the time of the Flavians, and comments on the change beginning 
with Vespasian from emperors who knew only Rome to those who knew and 
appreciated the provinces. Here alone is a key sufficient to unlock many of the 
hitherto unopened doors into dimly understood passages of Roman imperial 
history. 

Pages 125-305 are taken up with the author’s tour de force. He describes with 
convincing and interesting detail the commerce and industry of the cities (Chapter 
V) of the “City and Country in Italy and in the European Provinces of Rome” 
(Chapter VI), and in “The Asiatic and the African Provinces of Rome” (Chapter 
VII). Proofs are brought forward that ‘‘business life throughout the history of 
the Graeco-Roman world remained wholly individualistic.’’ The economic 
emancipation of the provinces from Rome and Italy, despite governmental efforts, 
moves in the author’s pages like a drama. We feel rather than see the evolution 
that brings to light in the second century the peasants, no longer free landowners, 
but tenants of great landlords. As might be anticipated from the papyrological 
researches of Rostovtzeff, conditions in Egypt are particularly well described. 
The author takes issue with the modern economists who have claimed that indus- 
try in Roman times could not develop because the ancient world failed to go 
beyond house-economy to city-economy and then to state-economy. His state- 
ment that Roman ‘‘industry began to decay just at the moment when technique 
ceased to advance, simultaneously with an arrest in the advance of pure scientific 
research,” is perhaps the author’s most valuable contribution to the as yet 
unanswered question: what caused the decay of the Roman Empire? 

In Chapter VIII Rostovtzeff rehearses the methods used by the successive 
emperors to restore Italy to the leading place it was fast losing to the provinces. 
He believes Hadrian was the first who realized the fraility of the economic founda- 
tions of the Empire, and that his phil-Hellenic policy was directed to that urbani- 
zation, which developed, under imperial bureaucracy, a division of the population 
into the rulers and the ruled. The necessity for money drove the government to 
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obtain the quickest returns, and we can follow the transition clearly from ‘‘collec- 
tive responsibility to individual liability.’’ This meant an attack, not on income, 
but on capital, and that has always spelt ruin. 

The chapters on Military Monarchy” (IX), “‘The Military Anarchy”’ (X) 
and ‘‘The Empire during the Anarchy” (XI), are more informative than is usual 
with this dreary and murderous period of Jack in the box” emperors. . The army 
cabals foreshadowed the “later division of the Empire into its Celto-German, 
Slavonic, and Oriental parts.” If Rostovtzeff is right when he opposes the 
general view on the famous constitutio Antoniniana of 212 a.p., and says that it was 
the hostility of the ‘‘city bourgeoisie’’ and the army toward the upper classes that 
produced it, and that Roman citizenship, instead of being enhanced, lost thereby 
its political value, then we have a novel and cogent force which may well do much 
to account for the increase in liturgies and the consequent ruin of sound business. 

Rostovtzeff eliminates the Scriptores Historiae Augustae from the trustworthy 
sources for life in the third century. His analysis of the social and political revolu- 
tion rests mainly on his thesis that the militarization of the bureaucracy was 
equivalent to barbarizing it. The crisis was social, not political. The fact 
remains on the author’s side that the people of the Empire accepted the stabiliza- 
tion brought about by Diocletian and Constantine in preference to continued 
anarchy. The need for speedy stability was paramount; the remedy had to be 
simple and primitive. But no Augustan goldenagecame! A wave of resignation 
rolled over the population, and the advancing tide of barbarism engulfed and 
overwhelmed it. 

Rostovtzeff closes his last chapter with what he assumes to be a duty; namely, 
the consideration of what caused the decay of ancient civilization. He divides the 
many explanations into four classes, and rejects them all wholly or in part. He 
finds (1) that the much advocated political solution is untenable, (2) that the 
economic explanation must be rejected completely, (3) that the biological solution 
will not resolve, and (4) that Christianity is not wholly responsible. He raises a 
warning. He says our civilization will not last unless it be a civilization of the 
masses, but his last sentence is probably as uninspiring as any sentence ever 
penned: ‘Is not every civilization bound to decay as soon as it begins to penetrate 
the masses?”’ The United States of America is supposed to be founded on the 
antithesis of such a belief. None the less, this astute, erudite, and philosophical 
historian with a better and larger accumulation of facts on which to draw con- 
clusions than any other ancient historian alive, may be uttering a very timely 
warning. 

Marsh of Texas, no mean authority on the Roman Empire, has reviewed 
Rostovtzeff’s book and pointed out some historical inaccuracies and challenged a 
few conclusions. In The Journal of Roman Studies (XVI, 1 (1926), pp. 120-128) 
Hugh Last has reviewed the book in a tone of mingled sarcasm and captiousness 
that sounds fully as unconvincing as he says Rostovtzeff’s arguments are. If it is 
not captious to begin a review, “It (the book under review) weighs over four 
pounds, costs more than two, and is cheap at the price,’”’ and sarcastic to say, 
““Modern Russia is not ancient Rome,” then it is vice versa. Last finds some 
mistakes, (why not?), but he is compelled, grudgingly one imagines, to admit that 
“This is a book of enduring value.’’ Rostovtzeff does open himself to criticism 
and he rubs up certain justifiable irritation by his uncompromising certainty that 
his is more than probably the last word. Mr. Last has done a service in pointing 
out the corrigenda, but the present reviewer has never been able to fathom the deep 
scholastic need of giving such service extended printed notice. Why not say there 
are some typographical errors and other small textual mistakes, and then send the 
list in detail to the author? My experience has been that such corrigenda are 
gratefully received and incorporated in the next edition. 
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The high price of this book is doubtless necessitated by the cost of its many 
splendid illustrations, but it may keep it from the wide circulation it deserves. 
There is no real history of the social and economic aspects of the Roman Empire, 
but there is no other history of that period of any sort that has such a wealth of new 
illustrative material or such masterly treatment of every variety of sources. It is 
truly a great book. R. V. D. Macorrin 
New York UNIVERSITY 


RoMAN ARCHITECTURE AND ITS PRINCIPLES OF CONSTRUCTION UNDER THE 
Empire, with an appendix on the evolution of the Dome up to the X VIIth 
century, by G. 7. Rivoira (translated from the Italian by G. McN. Rush- 
forth), pp. xxvi + 311, figs. 358. Oxford University Press, 1925. 105 sh. 


Giovanni Teresio Rivoira, who died in 1919 at the age of 69, only a month after 
the completion of his work Architettura Romana (Milano, Hoepli, 1921), took the 
course of engineering at the University of Turin. His training, his later studies, 
and his professional opportunities for travel made it possible for him to say of 
himself with good reason in his preface: “In carrying out my task I have assumed 
the réle of archaeologist, architect, and historian.’’ Early in his career Rivoira 
formed a theory that the Lombardic vaulted basilica (Sant’Ambrogio at Milan 
being the best-known example) was at the end of the line of constructional prin- 
ciples practiced by the architects of Rome and at the beginning of the ‘“‘evolution 
of which the vaulted Gothic cathedral was the climax.’’ His first book (Lombardic 
Architecture) was the result of many years work on his theory. It did not go 
uncriticized, especially by Strzygowski and his school, because of his insistence 
upon the predominance of Roman over Eastern influences in Byzantine architec- 
ture. Following his thesis of Roman influence on the Mediterranean world, 
Rivoira was led naturally into a study of the Moslem world, which resulted in the 
publication of his Moslem Architecture. Mr. Rushforth has translated this, his 
last and best book, in the same faithful and excellent way in which he translated 
the earlier two works mentioned above (their Italian titles and publishers need not 
be given here). 

The author deals with his material in imperial epochs, by illustrating the best of 
the constructions credited or attributed to the successive emperors. His personal 
investigations have been influenced at times by the wrong conclusions drawn by 
Canina and other architects of several generations ago, but, like them, he has given 
most careful sets of measurements, plans, elevations, and reconstructions which are 
most valuable. The notes seem to be somewhat antiquated, and the dates of 
many articles quoted from periodicals are not given. The older spelling Coliseum 
usually appears nowadays as Colosseum, and Dio Cassius is always Cassius Dio. 

It is too bad that the author did not know more of the work of Van Deman on 
Roman brick-faced construction and her canon for the determination of the date of 
brick-faced walls. The work of the American Academy in Rome seems to have 
escaped his notice also. One could have wished, too, that the author’s attribution 
of many Roman constructional forms to the Etruscans had been somewhat better 
documented. 

It must be remembered however that Rivoira is on the at present unpopular side 
of the question as to the origin of Imperial and Christian art. As protagonist of its 
Roman or Western origin, Rivoira, however, is no mean opponent to Strzygowski. 
It is his accurate and scientific statements of actual facts about buildings that rank 
Rivoira deservedly high among writers on architecture. The book itself, in 
format and quality of illustrations, is quite up to the sumptuously adequate 
standard of the Oxford Press. R. V. D. Macorrix 


New UNIVERSITY 
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HANDBOOK OF THE CLASSICAL COLLECTION, by Gisela M. A. Richter, Litt.D., pp. 
xliii + 354, figs. 238. The Metropolitan Museum of Art, New York, 1927. 
$1.00. 


It is only ten years since the Metropolitan Museum of Art first published a 
descriptive handbook of its Classical Collection. Miss Richter, who does every- 
thing well to which she puts her hand, has now rewritten the fifth edition in order 
to include the additions to the classical collection made since 1917, as well as to 
make the handbook serve as a guide to the collections in their new arrangement. 
It is worthy of notice that in this new edition there are 334 pages of text and 238 
illustrations as against 274 pages and 159 illustrations in the previous edition. 
The statement made several years ago by an English reviewer that the Metropoli- 
tan Museum of Art Handbook was “‘ perhaps the best brief popular introduction to 
the study of Greek art in the English language,’’ is still true. The reviewer has 
never missed getting the most enthusiastic response from each one of the scores of 
students to whom he has assigned the study of the Metropolitan Museum’s classical 
collection, after having seen to it that such study was preceded by careful pre- 
liminary perusal of the Handbook. 

Dr. Richter gives first a brief introduction in which the present collection and its 
new arrangement are described, and then in three pages a delightful sketch of the 
Value and Appreciation of Greek Art. The well chosen Bibliography, purposely 
not exhaustive but important from the point of view of interest, occupies 21 pages. 
Twelve chapters (pp. 3-334) describe and illustrate the whole history of Greek and 
Roman art, each chapter being devoted to a separate room or gallery in which are 
objects of various periods, chronologically arranged. The chapters are preceded 
by short historical introductions to each period. 

It is not immoderate to say that to every student of classical art and archaeology 
in this country should be assigned as a textbook, this Handbook, and that to no 
one will it be other than interesting, informative and valuable. To be sure, any 
one will profit more if he can visit the Museum with the Handbook, but any one 
who can only read it, will nevertheless profit much thereby. 

Pride can be taken justly in such a classical collection as that in the Metropolitan 
Museum, and it merits praise to have a description written and illustrated in a way 
so adequate and scholarly that, although a Handbook, it can rank as a textbook. 

R. V. D. MacorFin 


New YorkK UNIVERSITY 


BIBLIOTHEK WARBURG, VORTRAGE 1923-1924, pp. 251, with an index, pp. 252-27 


by Gertrud Bing. Teubner, Leipzig, 1926. 12M. 


The kulturwissenschaftliche Bibliothek Warburg in Hamburg was founded by 
Professor A. Warburg in 1902 to facilitate the study of antique influence on later 
times. The librarian and editor of the Vortrdége and Studien is Dr. F. Saxl. 

The first of the eight lectures contained in this—the third—volume is by von 
Wilamowitz-MOllendorff on Zeus under the following headings: The Homeric con- 
ception of Zeus, Hesiod’s impression of the god, the ideas of the Greek tragedians 
and philosophers on the subject, and finally what Zeus meant for the masses. 

The second article is an outgrowth of a lecture on Platonismus und Mittelalter 
by Ernst Hoffmann, who promises an even more exhaustive study of the subject. 
An adequate review of this important article would find its proper place in a jour- 
nal of philosophy. Also beyond the scope of the JourNAL oF ARCHAEOLOGY is the 
next lecture of the series by Hans Liebeschiitz, Kosmologische Motive in der Bil- 
dungswelt der Friihscholastik, and the last lecture by Conrad Borchling, Rechts- 
symbolik im germanischen und rémischen Recht. 
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The fourth lecture, however, by Richard Reitzenstein, Die nordischen, persischen 
und christlichen Vorstellungen vom Weltuntergang, is of considerable interest to the 
archaeologist. After reviewing the Norse and Iranian legends of the end of the 
world and stressing their points of similarity, the author discusses in detail the 
Christian conception of the subject and especially the influence of Christianity on 
the Norsemen. As a basis of this study he treats of three very remarkable Chris- 
tian monuments dating from the tenth century. The first is a fragmentary tomb- 
stone at Gosforth in Cumberland (pl. I, figs. 1-2) depicting a curious mixture of 
pagan and Christian myths. The second monument, also at Gosforth, is a cross 
on a tall pillar with even more peculiar reliefs (pls. II-IV, figs. 3-10) symbolic of 
Christ’s victory over death and the devil. The third is a fragmentary tombstone 
on the Isle of Man (pl. V, figs. 13-14) in the shape of a cross with similar symbolic 
subjects, and finally a cross-shaped tombstone, also on the Isle of Man (pl. VI, 
figs. 15-16), representing on one side Sigurd slaying the dragon Fafnir and on the 
other Loki, the god of destruction, in bonds, and over him the poisonous serpent. 
This, too, is symbolic of Christ’s victory over the EvilOne. The prototypes of all 
these representations, as Reitzenstein convincingly shows, are to be found in Per- 
sia. They spread over Asia Minor and the Balkan Peninsula, and may have 
reached Sweden by way of Russia. 

The fifth lecture is by Hugo Gressmann on the transformation of oriental re- 
ligions under the influence of the Hellenic spirit. To my mind this is the most im- 
portant and most interesting paper of the whole series. The author traces in a 
very lucid and convincing manner the influence of Alexander the Great and es- 
pecially of the Seleucid kings on the Orient. It was not their intention to convert 
the Orientals to their own religion. Far from it. The Greeks lacked the mission- 
ary spirit, and any influence they may have had on the Orient was due to their cul- 
tural propaganda, their science and philosophy. But before he comes to the main 
subject of his lecture, Gressmann discusses the influence of the Greeks, especially 
of Antiochus III and IV on the Jews, and of the Ptolemies on the religion of the 
Egyptians, whose worship of animals far exceeded that of any other country. 
The article is profusely illustrated (XIII pls. with 27 figs.), even the ‘‘ Ludovisi” 
and Boston reliefs are discussed, but it seems to me erroneously interpreted as re- 
ferring to the story of Aphrodite and Adonis. As yet no convincing interpretation 
of these reliefs has been offered. 

The next lecture is by Franz J. Délger and bears the title Gladiatorenblut und 
Martyrerblut. Eine Szene der Passio Perpetuae in kultur-und religionsgeschicht- 
licher Beleuchtung. ‘The article opens with the report by Spartianus that Sep- 
timius Severus decreed that Roman converts to the Jewish religion or to the 
Christian faith be put to death. That this report is not base slander but 
founded on fact is proved by the Passio Perpetuae of the year 202-203, the very 
time of Septimius Severus. Vivia Perpetua and four other Christians were killed 
by wild beasts in the arena of Carthage to celebrate the birthday of the emperor’s 
son Geta. Then follows a gruesome description of the superstitions regarding 
the prophylactic value of the blood of martyrs as well as that of gladiators. Evi- 
dently it was a pagan superstition taken over by Christians. In his discussion 
of the pagan custom of drinking the blood of animals for medicinal purposes 
Délger might have added the modern Spanish custom of drinking the hot blood 
of bulls slain in the arena of Madrid. The blood of gladiators was drunk by 
pagans as a cure for epilepsy, but there is no evidence that Christians ever drank 
the blood of martyrs. 

Another very valuable contribution to the series is by A. Goldschmidt, Frth- 
mittelalterliche illustrierte Enzykloyddien, with eighteen illustrations taken from 
three mediaeval encyclopedias, the Rabanus codex, the Liber Floridus and the 
Hortus Deliciarum. With his phenomenal knowledge of Early Christian, Byzan- 
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tine and Mediaeval Art Goldschmidt traces these illustrations so far as is possible 
back to their prototypes. In the Rabanus manuscript (pl. X, fig. 13) we see Sol, 
erroneously called Apollo (p. 223) by Goldschmidt, in his quadriga exactly as he 
occurs on the reverse of a Roman contorniate with the legend SOLI INVICTO, 
illustrated in Hirsch’s Sale Catalogue No. XII, Monnaies Grecques et Romaines, 
Geneva, 1926, pl. 86, No. 3050; Sabatier, Description générale des M édaillons 
Contorniates, pl. 11, 12; Cohen, Médailles impériales, VIII, p. 276, 18. For the 
development of the type in Chinese Turkestan see the representation of the sun 
god in a biga, dating from the eighth century of our era, published by A. von 
Le Coq, Bilderatlas zur Kunst und Kulturgeschichte Mittel-Asiens, p. 97, fig. 223. 

P. V.C. Baur 


YALE UNIVERSITY 


Tue ImperiAL PaLaces OF PEKING, by Oswald Sirén, in three volumes. Parts 
II and III. Each volume contains 100 plates; Paris and Brussels, G. Van 
Oest, 1926. £8.8.0 for the three volumes. 

A review of Part I written by Professor F. J. Mather of Princeton University 
appeared in this Journau, No. 1, 1927, p. 140. Dr. Sirén’s historical account 
which accompanies the work appears in Part I. Parts II and III contain plates 
only. These are artistic and excellent photographs by the author, handsomely 
published. 

Kate McK. ELDERKIN 


PRINCETON, N. J. 


Tue CULTURE OF THE BABYLONIANS, Vol. XIV of Publications of the Babylonian 
Section, The University Museum, University of Pennsylvania, by Leon Legrain, 
Curator of the Babylonian Section of the Museum. Two parts; one part 
contains pp. 1-367; the other part pls. I-LXIV. Philadelphia, Published by 
the University Museum, 1925. 

It is becoming increasingly evident that the lower half of the Tigris-Euphrates 
valley was the scene of advanced culture at a much earlier age than was formerly 
thought possible. This changed estimate of the antiquity of the civilizations of 
Sumer and Akkad is based upon new discoveries which are an aid to the fresh 
interpretation of knowledge already in the possession of scholars. An excellent 
example of what may be regarded as a welcome orienting process in the field of 
Assyriology is Leon Legrain’s publication dealing with the seals and seal impres- 
sions in the Museum of the University of Pennsylvania. From the standpoint of 
accurate investigation, systematic marshalling of facts, and usable illustrations 
his contribution to our comprehension of Babylonian culture is extensive and 
important. 

The author assumes the task of discovering and setting forth ‘such facts 
concerning the art, history, and religion of Babylonia as are to be deduced from 
the engraved seals in the Museum collections, including the clay impressions that 
illustrate the use of seals.” The proper accomplishment of such a task involves 
recognition of the different kinds of materials used, control of the principles of 
ancient symbolism, facility in evaluating all artistic details, and skill in determin- 
ing the meaning of cuneiform inscriptions in both the Sumerian and the Babylon- 
ian languages. In other words, only a highly trained and thoroughly experienced 
specialist could accomplish what Legrain set out to do. That he succeeded is 
indicated by the definite information contained in his two books. 

A careful equilibrium has been maintained in the presentation of a vast amount 
of varied data. No phase of the study of the antiquities under discussion has 


been neglected. This is an achievement, inasmuch as the seals and seal impres- 
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sions, 1096 in all, come not only from Babylonia, but also from other countries, 
with Elam and Cappadocia as the eastern and the western limits. They range in 
date from the last quarter of the fifth millennium B.c. to the third quarter of the 
first millennium a.p., thus covering a period of about 5,000 years. The value 
of such a diversified collection of ancient works of art, made primarily for use in 
commercial transactions and yet designed and executed with the highest skill of 
the stone engraver, is beyond estimate. They constitute a reliable index of early 
cultural expressions, revealing past standards of excellence, old conceptions of 
mythology, and formative ideas of religion. 

The work under review consists in reality of two books, although they are 
published as one volume, without the designations Part I and Part I]. The 
book in which Legrain presents his general findings may be referred to as Part I. 
All sections of it are characterized by admirable features. There is an introduc- 
tory discussion giving a classification, according to well-defined periods, of all the 
seals which he publishes. Each period is described with emphasis upon the 
following details: materials of seals, forms of seals, designs upon seals, and quality 
of workmanship. Such a summary is of extreme value both as an indication of 
the kinds of seals possessed by the Museum of the University of Pennsylvania 
and as a guide to the study of seals which shall be found in the future. The 
second section is an interesting treatise on the early religion of the Sumerians. 
Among other things the significant ideograms which the Sumerians used as desig- 
nations for their main cities are explained. In addition there is an illuminating 
excursus on the origin and development of the Sumerian temple structure. The 
next three sections give a statement of the sources of the seals, an index of the seals 
according to their Museum catalogue.numbers, and a list of proper names. Prob- 
ably the most valuable section is the exhaustive general index which follows. 
Too much appreciation cannot be expressed for this part of the publication, as it 
furnishes a means of instant reference to every characteristic figure, emblem, and 
decoration on the seals. The last section, which comprises the bulk of Part I, 
contains a minute description of all the seals seriatim, with transliterations and 
translations of the inscriptions which appear upon them. 

The second book of the volume, which may be referred to as Part II, is a de- 
light to all lovers of the art which ancient seals display. It contains 64 full-page 
plates, 50 of which are devoted to photographic reproductions. Gratitude is due 
the author for these clear and distinct illustrations. He has succeeded in the 
difficult task of making such pictures as valuable for purposes of study as the 
originals themselves. Ten plates present beautiful drawings of the most im- 
portant seals. The remaining plates consist of excellent autographic copies of 
the inscriptions on the seals. 

It is no exaggeration to say that these books are ideal as to method and scope. 
They will be welcomed as additions to the literature dealing with seal cylinders 
and seal impressions and, so far as arrangement and completeness are concerned, 
will be recognized as models worthy of imitation, by future collaborators in this 
fascinating field of research. 

RayYMonD P. DoUGHERTY 
YALE UNIVERSITY 


MuNIcIPAL ADMINISTRATION IN THE RoMAN Empire, by Frank Frost Abbott and 
Allan Chester Johnson. Princeton University Press, Princeton, 1926. 7-599 
pages. $5.00. 


Part I, Introduction, pages 1-245, contains fifteen chapters, seven by Abbott 
and eight by Johnson, very completely annotated. Part II, pages 249-571, 
gives 206 Greek and Latin documents (parts of them not applicable being omitted) 
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bearing on municipal affairs. Useful commentaries accompany the documents. 
There follow Abbreviations, which may serve in part as a bibliography, List of 
Documents and Index. The text, though of no great length, gives a vast amount 
of information, and the collection of documents is a valuable adjunct. 

J. 8. Reid’s Municipalities of the Roman Empire (1913) may be considered a 
history of municipalities, their growth and decay. To it the present work is a 
kind of companion-piece. It deals with administration, explanations of various 
administrative units and the technical terms for them, the varying relations of 
conquered states to Rome, the finances, especially the taxes. Where necessary 
the East and the West of the Empire are separately studied, Egypt receiving 
particular attention because of the supply of original documents. The periods 
of the Republic and Early Empire are studied, though quite often, as in the 
interesting chapter, ‘‘The Decline of Roman Municipalities,’ times after Diocle- 
tian are included. 

The attitude of the authors is sane—they ride no hobbies and insist on no pet 
theories. To the reviewer the discussion of the municipal system in the West 
seems particularly interesting in showing the influence of Rome’s own system 
on the development of the powers of local officials and of local senates. In the 
chapter, ‘‘Honores and Munera,’’ among other things the effects of the vicious 
system, which compelled officials to use their own money for public purposes and 
often made them personally responsible for full payment of taxes allotted to their 
districts, are shown. The final chapter, ‘‘Municipal Documents and their 
Preparation,’’ will be useful to the student of Inscriptions and Papyri for the 
presentation of material which Professor Abbott was so well qualified to give. 
The book gives a conception of the complexity of life in an empire which included 
so many peoples of widely differing stages of civilization. For the period of de- 
cline it presents no pretty picture of living-conditions, when the military autocracy 
to protect the empire and to keep the machinery of government in motion at- 
tempted to collect in taxes more than the people of many provinces could give. 

With reference to the theories by which the Romans justified the imposition 
of taxes on the provinces (pp. 117-118) a remark of Cicero to his brother Quintus, 
who was governor of Asia, might perhaps have been added. The people of Asia 
had evidently been complaining of the taxes. Cicero (Ad Q. Fr. I, 1, 11, 34) 
suggests that Asia ought to consider that apart from the Roman Empire she 
would be involved in foreign war and domestic discord. He adds: Jd autem 
imperium cum revinert sine vectigalibus nullo modo possit, aequo animo parte aliqua 
suorum fructuum pacem sibi sempiternam (Asia) redimat atque otium. Tacitus has a 
similar idea expressed in a speech put in the mouth of the Roman general Cerialis 
(Hist. 1V, 73-74), and he makes the significant additional remark, which would 
not have been true in Cicero’s day, that provincials themselves command Roman 
legions and govern provinces. 

As a matter merely of terminology I did not notice any reference to the dis- 
tinction which Gaius (II, 21) makes between provincialia praedia tributaria and 
stipendiaria. I think that quotations in Latin should have been italicized, as 
words and phrases were. It is a little unfortunate that both possible spellings of 
Rostovtseff’s name have been used. Document 75 should show in the heading 
Epistula Imperatoris Hadriani, not Traiani, and should be dated in 118. To the 
reference there given to JGRR 4, 1031 the letter c should be added. From the 
reference (document 76) to JGRR 4, 1032 c, the c should be removed. 

To a former student of Professor Abbott’s it has been a pleasure to review 
this excellent book, his final work, so ably done by him and his colleague Pro- 
fessor Johnson. 

G. A, HaRRER 


University oF Nortu CAROLINA 
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CATALOGUE OF THE McCLEAN COLLECTION OF GREEK Corns, Vol. II, The Greek 
Mainland, The Aegaean Islands, Crete, by S. W. Grose. Cambridge, 1926. 


The eagerly awaited second volume of the catalogue of greek coins in the Mc- 
Clean collection, Fitzwilliam Museum, Cambridge, has now appeared and more 
than maintains the high standard set by the first volume. We have before us a 
stately and beautifully printed book of 563 pages and 137 (numbered 112 to 248) 
collotype plates of good quality. The catalogue itself describes well over four 
thousand coins giving metal, weight, size and die-axis of each specimen, together 
with numerous references, notes and provenances 

While many well known but exceedingly rare varieties are conspicuous by their 
absence, the collection, as a whole, is remarkably complete. Especially is this the 
case when we take into consideration the fact that the gathering was essentially a 
private undertaking and so subject to certain necessarily inherent disadvantages. 
On the other hand the collection does contain many important rarities, and various 
series of the minor denominations are quite satisfactorily represented. As the 
majority of the coins are illustrated the work is certain to be of great use to both 
collectors and students. Its value has been very considerably increased by the 
numerous and copious indices with which Mr. Grose has blessed us, for which 
great help he should be heartily thanked. We find separate indices for geographi- 
cal districts, mints and regal personages, followed by a voluminous index of types 
and another covering all the minute special symbols (of magistrates, etc.) appear- 
ing on the coins in question. Then comes an index of inscriptions and letters as 
well as a most useful index of monograms and other signs. Finally we have indices 
covering the countermarked and restruck coins in the collection, and another of the 
marks of value appearing on certain of the specimens. 

In view of the extensive use to which this new volume will be put, attention 
should be called to a few erroneous attributions which have crept into the text. 
No. 3271 (Plate 119, 19) is a well known bronze coin of Croton, not of Pydna. 
No. 3533 (Plate 131, 28) is a copper coin of Alexander I Bala, king of Syria, and 
not of Alexander the Great of Macedon. The helmeted head on the obverse of 
this coin is not that of Athena but represents a portrait of Bala in the guise of his 
great namesake. No. 3987 (Plate 145, 15) is a coin of the island of Thasos (not 
Dicaea) and the reverse type represents a dolphin instead of a cock’s head as de- 
scribed by Mr. Grose. No. 4316 (Plate 160, 10) is in reality an uncertain issue of 
Italy variously assigned to Capua, Caiazzo, Campania or Latium. The piece is 
comparatively common and invariably turns up in Italy and cannot, therefore, 
represent an issue of Callatis in distant Thrace. No. 5097 (Plate 185, 2) was 
struck at Leucas not Ambracia (its mint mark being a lambda and not an alpha), 
while No. 5388 (Plate 196, 12) is a pegasus stater of Corinth, not of the Acarnanian 
League (the symbol behind Athena’s head representing a herm and not a “club 
with strap”’ as Mr. Grose believes). On pp. 341-2 Mr. Grose assigns two tetrobols 
of Histiaea to the period 340-338 B.c._ Obviously the second of these (No. 5730), 
by its style, belongs to the late period after 197 B.c. No. 6187 (Plate 217, 12) isa 
Cretan not a Corinthian issue. No. 6960 (Plate 235, 7) is an ordinary coin of 
Alexandria Troas, Mr. Grose having misread a ksi for a tau. No. 7310 (Plate 
248, 9) is a coin of Phigaleia in Ionia and its obverse gives us a facing head of Hera 
instead of Apollo. 

These incidental corrections are small as compared with the otherwise great 
scientific and numismatic worth of Mr. Grose’s splendid catalogue and we can 
only hope that the appearance of the third and final volume will not be long de- 
layed. Epwarp T. NEWELL 
THE AMERICAN NUMISMATIC SOCIETY 

New YorK 
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La Musique GRECQUE, Par Théodore Reinach, Membre de l'Institut. 208 pp., 
Paris, Payot, 1926. 10 fr. (Collection Payot, Nos. 49-50.) 


The “Collection Payot,” to which the present volume belongs, styles itself a 
French Encyclopedia of Higher Culture (Encyclopédie francaise de haute culture). 
Each volume of the Series is meant to serve a threefold purpose: it is to be an 
introductory manual, a purveyor of stimulating reading-matter for the cultured 
public, and a compendium for the specialist. To satisfy this plan, the vast and 
intricate subject of Ancient Greek Music has had to be presented within the com- 
pass of about two hundred small pages. Fortunately, the author of the treatise, 
internationally known as one of the foremost authorities on the subject, has made 
the very best use of the space at his disposal. The salient facts about Greek 
Melody and Harmony, Rhythmic, Instruments of Music, and Music in the Actual 
Life of the Greeks are presented in 160 pages. The remainder of the book is made 
up of three appendices. Appendix I comprises an account of Musical Notation 
(including a facsimile of the Seikilos inscription). Appendix II gives a brief 
Bibliography. Appendix III, of 35 pages, presents a collection of Greek music. 
In this collection, modern notation has been substituted for the ancient, the Greek 
text accompanying all but the instrumental pieces is given in French translitera- 
tion, and a French translation has been added as a supplement. In spite of the 
large amount of matter that has thus been packed into a small compass, the book 
is delightful reading. There are, to be sure, a number of disturbing misprints in 
the accents and breathings of Greek words, and in the transliteration of the Greek 
text the distinction between the long and short e and o sounds has not been uni- 
formly carried out. One could also wish that in Appendix III the ancient musical 
notation had not been suppressed. But these are matters that may readily be 
adjusted in future printings, of which it is to be hoped that there will be many. 
The book as a whole deserves warm commendation. There is adequate guidance 
in it for the beginner, fascinating reading for the cultured public, and compendious 
information for the specialist. The low price of the book places it within the 
reach of all. 

C. W. E. 


Jouns Hopkins UNIVERSITY 


Tue ErecutHevum. Measured, drawn and restored by Gorham Phillips Stevens; 
text by Lacey Davis Caskey, Harold North Fowler, James Morton Paton, Gorham 
Phillips Stevens. Edited by James Morton Paton. Text xxvi and 673, illus- 
trations 236, plates in separate folio 54. Published for the American School 
of Classical Studies, by the Harvard University Press, Cambridge, Mass., 
1927. $40. 

The purpose of this highly important work, as stated in the preface, is to record 
the forms of the most perfect example of the Ionic order, to collect the epigraphical 
and literary testimony relating to the building and by the interpretation of this 
evidence reconstruct the original appearance and the history of the temple, with- 
out, however, attempting to discuss the many theories to which it has given rise. 

The several chapters follow in logical sequence. The first gives an excellent 
description of the building, stone by stone one might say, with many keen observa- 
tions, as in the reconstruction of the east wall, in the study of the north portico, 
in the discussion of prehistoric walls within the building, and in the convincing 
determination of the level of the floor inside the north door. The second chapter, 
Notes on Construction, contains a mine of detailed information on technique, 
unfinished parts and irregularities. The third chapter is devoted to sculpture and 
is accompanied by a descriptive catalogue of the fragments of the frieze with cita- 
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tion of various interpretations. In the fourth chapter the inscriptions are care- 
fully edited, translated and annotated. A short note appended at the end of the 
volume by A. B. West, calls attention to the fact that the fragmentary inscription 
supposed to be the decree moved by Epigenes may have had nothing at all to do 
with the Erechtheum. These chapters prepare the way for a very conservative 
history of the temple and its site from Mycenaean times to the recent restoration 
of the building. The text is illustrated with many figures, and supplemented by 
a volume of plates, in which the execution of the drawings commands unstinted 
praise, while the reproductions of the fragments of the frieze seem to have suffered 
somewhat from the trimming of photographs, which modifies the contours of 
figures. The appendices assemble the references to the temple in the early 
travelers, and give a complete bibliography. This monumental work must be the 
starting point for all future studies of the Erechtheum, but although a xrijua és del 
it needs correction in several fundamental matters. 

The discussion of the east wall, the restoration of which on paper was a most 
distinguished achievement, does not present the full significance of the facts. 
Speaking of the windows in this wall the author states (p. 45) that they could not 
well be placed at a greater distance from the door because they would be deprived 
of light and partly hidden by the columns in front of them. We are asked to be- 
lieve that the windows were crowded against the door (¢f. p. 43, fig. 29), compelling 
a bronze sheathed casement rather than a marble one as in the north door, simply 
in order to obtain more light. This explanation is not convincing. In the 
shallow east portico there was a superabundance of light and further, had the 
architect wished to light the east cella to the best advantage, he would have placed 
the windows nearer the ends of the wall leaving the door to light the central part 
of the shrine. The windows are in a position to throw light upon a very important 
principle of fenestration as would be instantly obvious if a drawing had been made 
of the east fagade from a point 8 meters from the stylobate and in the axis of the 
door. 

From this point the two windows and door appeared centered in the three 
central intercolumniations, and from this point the eye included easily in its cone 
of vision the frieze and the gable, while the north and south porticoes were not 
visible. The east facade thus produced a unified, symmetrical effect upon the 
observer who stood at the ideal focal point. This important principle of fenestra- 
tion, illustrated again in the closely contemporary Propylaea (cf. J.HS., 1910, p. 
357), is completely ignored by the author, who in Plate XIII gives an architect’s 
elevation of the facade which the ancient Greek would not have drawn because 
it conceals the effect which the fagade was intended to produce and did produce. 
What is needed is a model of the temple which would show that a unifying sym- 
metry dictated, with truly Greek feeling, the position of these windows. 

The treatment of the west facade (pp. 60 ff.) is also open to criticism. The 
Romans are said to have restored the upper part of this wall making extensive 
alterations which gave the facade a quite different appearance from what it had 
in Greek times. This statement rests on slight and very precarious evidence and 
ignores the suggestive correspondence between the Greek east and the Roman west 
fagade. The windows in both are placed the same number of ordinary wall courses 
from the bottom and top of their respective walls and that, too, in spite of the fact 
that the two walls are 13 (E) and 11 (W) ordinary courses in height. Such 
curious correspondence has just one meaning i.e. the Romans restored the west 
windows with close reference to the east windows, and this raises the question 
whether the Romans were responsible for the correspondence. Or did they restore 
the wall essentially as the Greeks built it? The only objection to this perfectly 
natural assumption is a record in the inscription that one Komon, a carpenter, 
was paid the modest sum of 40 drachmas for placing a barrier (dca¢patavr:) in 
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the four intercolumniations of the wall toward the Pandroseion. This has been 
interpreted habitually to mean that a permanent wooden grille was set in the 
outer wall of a marble building and remained there until the Romans had the 
good sense to substitute a marble wall with windows and half columns, which 
corresponded closely to the east facade. The da¢payua “barrier,” which 
Komon put in, need not have been a grille. It may have been a temporary 
closing of the intercolumniations till the wall took final form. A wooden grille in 
such exposed position is contrary to the principles of Greek architecture. A 
marble grille could have been used if a grille was necessary, but either would have 
exposed the interior to rain, which the builders were anxious to keep out, as may 
be inferred from the sloping shelf behind the southernmost intercolumniation of 
this wall. 

The study of the niche in the south wall above this shelf leads to the conclusion 
(p. 174) that its purpose was probably to reduce the weight over the unsupported 
southwest corner. There is another possibility, not considered by the author, 
that the thinning of the south wall was to offset the increase in weight along the 
east edge of the heavy shelf where a metopon (possibly a single slab) may have 
stood as a substitute for a closed wall which, apparently for cult reasons, could not 
be built in the southern intercolumniation of the west wall. The shelf is un- 
necessarily thick (c. 1 ft.), merely to shed rain. It must have carried something, 
and was “‘quite strong enough to bear a reasonable weight.’’ The purpose of 
the shelf to shed water would be more effectively accomplished by the presence 
of a metopon as wide as the open intercolumniation. Such a metopon would 
serve more significant purpose than that of merely masking the transition from a 
wall of normal width to the thin wall of the niche (p. 306). The abbreviated 
metopon leaves an ugly thick slab projecting out into the west cella (A.J.A., 1908, 
p. 194, fig. 6). ‘The niche was decided upon only after the wall had reached the 
height of the epistyle of the Porch of the Maidens”’ (p. 173). 

The interpretation of the metopon as a substitute for an intercolumnar wall 
and the reconstruction of the Greek west wall with windows between columns, 
essentially like the Roman restoration, make the meaning of the west wall per- 
fectly clear. It is a compression in one plane of a colonnade and wall with win- 
dows, the best substitute for a west portico that the architect could devise when 
his building was curtailed at the eastern limit of the Pandroseion. This com- 
pressed western facade is a strong argument in favor of an original symmetrical 
building for which Dr. Dérpfeld has argued, a most important theory about 
which a final opinion is not expressed (p. 459). 

Within the ruined Erechtheum the authors are more certain of their conclusions 
than the evidence warrants. The theory that in the pre-Erechtheum period the 
site of the later cella of Athena was a terrace at approximately the level of the east 
portico of the Erechtheum, is contradicted by the recently discovered rabbet in 
course 18 of the east foundation (p. 145) which indicates the presence of a dressed 
course, either a sill or threshold, two meters below the pavement of the east porch, 
which was visible in the period before the marble temple was built. This inference 
is confirmed by the Mycenaean sherds found beneath the floor of the Christian 
church into which the temple was converted. The theory that there was a terrace 
of Athena overlooking the area of the ‘“‘tokens”’ has been nourished by the per- 
sistent and pernicious error that the east cella of Athena lay at the level of the east 
portico. To this error the authors of the book unanimously and unhesitatingly 
subscribe with the result that their treatment of the interior plan is seriously 
invalidated. The substantial and sufficient proof of the fact that the eastern cella 
of Athena had the same level as the western cella of Erechtheus is given in figure 
93 (p. 147), where one sees the living rock in the line of the cross-wall, and about 


114 meters belowit. On the cataract of rock which shows not the slightest cutting 
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for a bed for a foundation such as is cut for the other walls, we are to believe a 
solid marble wall rested which reaching up 11 meters (Pl. XV) supported the 
ceiling and roof. The author admits that the absence of a prepared bed is ‘“‘hard 
to explain.’”” It is, and he does not explain, for he considers that convenience 
rather than reverence (p. 146) dictated the preservation of earlier walls and that, 
therefore, the builders might have removed had they wished, an earlier hypothet- 
ical foundation in the line of this wall—a foundation which the Greek commission 
of 1852 did not find, although they excavated for it. The absence of a prepared 
bed for this wall could have been made yet more difficult to explain had it been 
contrasted with the presence of one under the west cross-wall which though only a 
partition wall rests in a prepared bed in the rock (Pl. XV). 

The truth is rather that there was but one level, that of the north portico, 
within the Erechtheum, that within the east door there were steps, and shelves 
along the north and south walls of the east cella which had a door opening into the 
west shrine, and that the east and west cellae were separated by a partition wall 
which carried no heavy weight and therefore needed no bed cut in the rock. The 
three masses of concrete set along both the north and south walls on the inside, 
show that in the period before the Christian basilica was built, there was but one 
level within the temple. This disturbing fact has compelled the assumption of an 
earlier church (p. 517) in which the six foundations supported piers for heavy 
cross-beams of the roof. In that case the builders of this earlier church removed 
the cross-wall of marble completely, not even utilizing the stubs for their cross- 
beams. They cut away, that is, the blocks bonded into the north and south walls 
and built the foundations for their central pair of piers beneath these bonded 
ends of the cross-wall. There is a simpler interpretation of the evidence. The 
six foundations which are fairly evenly spaced between the east wall of the temple 
and the Roman cross-wall are parts of the Roman repair after the great fire and 
show that in the Roman period there was but one level within the temple as in 
Greek times, and now one understands why there were no interior orthostates in 
the north and south walls at the supposed higher level of the east cella. The 
six Roman foundations supported piers or columns, which succeeded the wall 
pilasters of the Greek period. The Romans cut away the burnt Greek pilasters 
and the ends of the partition wall, to erect their substitutes. The Greek pilasters 
now restored (p. 646) under the ‘‘bent beam’”’ should be continued down to the 
floor, for the partition wall beneath this beam is Roman (its foundation is poor 
and not bonded into the foundations of the outer walls), while the Greek partition 
wall in the west part of the temple ran east and west as is shown by the door in the 
west wall and confirmed by the difference in level of the interior orthostates in 
the north and south walls (p. 156). This Greek partition wall with a door at the 
west end is the parastas which, with the parastades, is the subject of unsatisfactory 
discussion, the author remarking (p. 469) that ‘‘there is no adequate reason for 
supposing that the word parastas is used with the same significance in two in- 
scriptions nearly a century apart.’ The word is translated ‘‘door-jamb,” and on 
this we are to suppose treasures suspended. The establishment of one level within 
the temple and the restoration of a Greek partition wall running east and west in 
the west cella make the topographical references both of the inscriptions and of 
Pausanias conspicuously intelligible. 

A question arises in this connection as to the interpretation (p. 310) of the pas- 
sage in the inscription relating to the interior parts which remained to be smoothed. 
The sequence in the listing of unsmoothed parts of the exterior begins at the top 
of the cella and proceeds down, as the actual smoothing did: wall, orthostates, 
moulded course below orthostates, then columns, and finally the krepis under- 
neath both wall and columns. One would expect a similar sequence in listing 
interior parts which were unsmoothed. Hence the unsmoothed yoyyéAos \os 
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should be the crowning moulding of the interior partition walls which were 
of equal height. Then the commissioners itemized the interior surfaces un- 
smoothed beneath this moulding taking these surfaces in order from the north 
entrance. It would be strange indeed, if as assumed in the text, the only smooth- 
ing required in the interior was that of a crowning moulding. The commissioners 
in listing unsmoothed interior walls inspected the rooms in the same order as 
Pausanias. It may be noted here that the translation of the phrase rév rotxov 
Tov véro &véuo as ‘“‘the south wall” omits the words “south wind,’ which 
were perhaps inspired by the tradition that when the south wind blew the well 
gave forth a sound of waves. 

In the history (p. 464, n. 3) one reads, “‘It is a little strange that if religious 
motives were so prominent in the opposition to the plans of Pericles they are so 
rarely mentioned by ancient authorities.’’ May it not be that the Thyechoiis, 
who had a seat in the theatre of Athens, was reminded of the “tokens” in the 
Erechtheum when Trygaios in the Peace bade the chorus remember the violets by 
the well (¢péarc) and the olives (€\aév) for which they yearn. Surely Pausanias 
who uses these words in his reference to the ‘‘tokens’”’ would have suspected 
Aristophanes of allusion to the well of Poseidon and the olive of Athena which 
played so important a part in Athenian religious tradition. 

The suggestion of Nilsson (A History of Greek Religion, p. 247) that the family 
of the Boutadae, which inherited the priesthood of Poseidon-Erechtheus and of 
Athena-Polias, was probably once the ancient royal house of Athens, although 
not of legend—this interesting suggestion should have been mentioned. 

On page 491 it is surprising how Pausanias is made to say exactly what he does 
not say. An unhesitating acceptance of one interior plan as absolutely certain 
when it is not certain compels the author to do shocking violence to clear indica- 
tions in the description of Pausanias. 

The volume is finely printed and practically free from typographical slips. 
The hybrid spellings Hecatompedon and Hecatompedos are tolerated. In 
Figure 165, c and b are confused. In the index, page 657, xavyndépo repeats the 
incorrect accent of the excerpt from Montagu. 

GrorGe W. ELDERKIN 
PRINCETON UNIVERSITY 


Tue CamBrinGe ANcIENT History. Edited by J. B. Bury, S. A. Cook, F. E. 
Adcock. Vol. VI, Macedon, pp. xxiii-648. The Macmillan Company, Pub- 
lishers, New York. 

This volume continues the history of the Eastern Mediterranean world from 
the conclusion of the Peloponnesian War to the battle of Ipsos. One chapter 
each is devoted to Persia, Egypt, and the Inauguration of Judaism. ‘Two chap- 
ters are given to the history of Sicily. The intellectual achievements of Greece 
in philosophy and in political thought and theory are discussed by Mr. Cornford 
and Mr. Barker respectively. The archaeologist will be interested in Mr. Beaz- 
ley’s excellent analysis of the technique of sculpture and painting and in Mr. 
Robertson’s description of the architecture of the period. The remaining nine 
chapters are devoted to the history of Greece, the kingdom of Alexander the Great, 
and the fortunes of his empire down to the battle of Ipsos. 

When the Peloponnesian War ended, Greece needed peace, but above all, she 
needed wise statesmanship for the period of reconstruction and adjustment. 
Unfortunately she found neither. It is true that Isocrates preached panHellen- 
ism, but his academic words of wisdom fell on unheeding ears. Demosthenes, a 
fanatic advocate of particularism, represents the type of narrow-minded politi- 
cians whose policies prevailed in most of the cities. In Chapters II-V Mr. Cary 
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analyzes clearly and with sound judgment the countless intrigues, the petty 
strife, and the kaleidoscopic pacts and federations—mostly still-born or dying 
in infancy—which characterize the history of the Greek states during the first 
quarter of the fourth century. Mr. Pickard-Cambridge carries the history of 
Greece and of Macedon down to the death of Philip. In this period the Social 
War and the career of Philip are most important and the task of extracting the 
truth from the oratorical effusions of prejudiced speakers is particularly difficult. 
This task Mr. Pickard-Cambridge has admirably performed. In his final es- 
timate of Philip and Demosthenes he is somewhat overpartial to the orator. 
Even if the policies of Demosthenes had proved successful, there is little evidence 
to show that he possessed the statesmanlike qualities needful to restore the golden 
age of the city-state, much less to guide a united Greece in any kind of workable 
federation. 

Mr. W. W. Tarn has recorded the history of Alexander’s empire, and too high 
praise cannot be given for the way in which he has discharged this difficult task. 
He shows clearly how the conflicting traditions of Alexander’s achievements 
became current, and his critical analysis of the various accounts is excellent. 
The conquests of Alexander and his measures for the organization of his empire— 
finance, cities, fusion of the races, and the general question of coérdination—are 
described with full knowledge of all available sources. In the opinion of the 
reviewer these chapters give by far the best history and estimate of Alexander 
yet written. Mr. Tarn continues the history of Greece and the struggles of Alex- 
ander’s generals from his death to the battle of Ipsos, which marks the failure 
of the final struggle for unification made by Antigonus. The history of this quar- 
ter of the century is too involved to be interesting, but the conflicting aims and 
policies of the various leaders are clearly and shrewdly analyzed. 

In a work of this kind it is difficult to cover every phase of ancient civilization. 
For example, we should have welcomed a discussion of the economic background 
of the period such as that given by Mr. Tod in the fifth volume. The religious 
tendencies of the fourth century and the Greek private law are subjects which 
might have been included without unduly expanding the size of the volume. The 
bibliography for the chapter on philosophy is slight, but Mr. Tarn has provided a 
very comprehensive list of titles for the history of Alexander. Throughout the 
volume the tradition of accurate scholarship and sound historical criticism estab- 
lished in the previous issues is fully maintained. 

ALLAN CHESTER JOHNSON 


PRINCETON UNIVERSITY 


ICONOGRAPHIE DE L’IPHIGENIE EN TAURIDE D’Euripive, by H. Philippart, pp 
33. Paris: Société d’édition “les belles lettres,’’ 1925. 3 frances 


Greek literature and Greek art and archaeology are closely interrelated and are 
often mutually interpretative. The poets frequently give descriptions of paint- 
ings and sculpture, and the monuments are occasionally inspired by literary 
masterpieces. The present study aims to list the works of art that may be 
associated with Euripides’ play ‘‘Iphigeneia among the Taurians.’’ There are 
sixty numbers in the catalogue discussed chronologically in the following groups: 
A, Red-figured vases (4th century); B, Gems (5th century and later); C, Etruscan 
urns and mirrors (3rd to 2nd century) ; D, Bronze (3rd or 2nd century) ; E, Reliefs 
(Roman period); F, Mural paintings (Ist century a.p.); G, Sarcophagi (2nd 
century A.D.). The earliest objects are several intaglios that are dated in the 
fifth to the fourth century. As the play was first produced between 414 and 412 
B.C. these intaglios reflect its immediate popularity. 
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Under each number of the catalogue are stated the place of the object’s origin, 
its present location and the references to its publication. Such a list is valuable 
both to the student of literature and to the archaeologist. 

T. Leste SHEAR 


PRINCETON UNIVERSITY 


Corpus VasorumM ANTIQUORUM, UNION ACADEMIQUE INTERNATIONAL, GREAT 
Britain Fascicute 2, British Museum Fascicute 2, by A. H. Smith and 
F. N. Pryce. 12/6. 

The stupendous publication initiated by Monsieur Pottier in which practically 
every ancient vase will be included is progressing steadily. In the short time of 
a few years volumes have appeared with vases in the Louvre, Compiégne, Copen- 
hagen, Villa Giulia, the Gallatin and Hoppin Collections, etc. The present “fas- 
cicule”’ is the second contribution from the British Museum. The first consisted 
chiefly of Bronze Age ware from Cyprus and Apulian Gnathian ware, with a few 
plates of black-figured vases; and gives us a few welcome plates of Athenian 
black-figured examples. It is these that will have the greatest interest for 
archaeologists. They comprise many pieces of first-rate importance, e.g., a 
wonderful series of Kleinmeister kylikes—some of the best examples we have of 
sixth-century miniature painting; unfortunately they have been treated with no 
special consideration in the plates so that they cannot be properly enjoyed or 
studied, while the backs of some inferior Campanian vases have fared considerably 
better. If the Corpus is to fulfil its proper function the illustrations of such 
important pieces will have to be more adequate. The descriptive text is accurate 
and comprehensive. 

G. M. A. Ricuter 
METROPOLITAN MUSEUM OF ART 
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